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BREEDS OF CATTLE IN GERMANY. Y 
N 


CATTLE IN HESSE-NASSAU AND PRUSSIA. 


It has been found very difficult, in the commercial city of Frankfoft-on- 
the-Main and its neighborhood, to obtain any information and data rela- 
tive to the number, races, properties, aud condition of cattle in the prov- 
ince, of which said city is the commercial center. The country around 
Frankfort is thickly dotted with thriving cities and villages, and the divis- 
ion of landed property has proceeded to such an extent.as to make farms 
or estates of a hundred or several hundreds of acres arare exception. The 
populousness of the country, moreover, insuring a ready sale of all the 
finer and more delicate products of the soil, the raising of which is facili- 
tated by a mild and equable climate, has tended to make the raising and 
maintenance of cattle comparatively unremunerative. Thus it is, that 
cattle-breeding and raising is comparatively unknown in the province of 
Hesse:Nassau, and that one but seldom sees such herds of cattle as 
abound on the extensive meadows of Northern Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

Thetemperature of this city and province, although lying entirely above 
the 50th degree of latitude, is very moderate and equable, indeed. The 
mean temperature during the thirty years from 1851 to 1880 was 9.9° Gel- 
sius; in the warmest year of those thirty years it was 11.3°, and in the 
coldest 8.20. The mean temperature in winter is 1.1°, in spring 9.6°, 
in summer 18,99, and in fall 9.89, all of the centigrade scale. The highest 
point the thermometer reached i in the thirty years referred to was 36.6°, 
on July 21, 1865, and the lowest 21.3%, on January 7, 1861. The mean at. 
mospheric. pressure during said years was 753. gpm,” and varied between 
750.8" (in 1853) and 757.0 (in 1854). 

The province of Hesse-Nassau embraces the circuits of Casseland Wies- 
baden, and contains an area of 15,692 square kilometers, on which is 
maintained a population of 1,554, 376 inhabitants. The following table 
will show thenumber of cattle in said province in the years 1873 and 1883, 
as found by the official census, viz: 


Circuit: of Cassel in 1873.........2--.ss2ccss sesesers veew eeese emcee sess eaas 270, 001 
Cireuit of Cassel in, 1883... .....-22 seomesenies eases cneeescncees seelee eens es 272, 266 
Increase in 10 years...--.----0.-----0------- eee eee eee new eee eee ee 2, 265 
Circuit of Wiesbaden in 1873 ...-----2--- --- 2 en ene e cee eee cee cee ween 206, 367 


Circuit of Wiesbaden in 1883 --...--.-------------- 219, 450 


Increased 10 sy Cars asa en eaeramecenbsiard eadadesetate puioebhebbewaene nen 13, 083 


Total in the province of Hesse-Nassau : 
TB 7B: ayaa ieresedibe bine artiaicinicinin a Mala ea ieee MEME EERE Roce eee ae ‘478, 633 
WB 83S 2c. ce-cjsiecis thecisslamsiseisa ameter Senne ee ene nee tee eee eee 489, 451 


Total inerease in ten years wassn0s0ee sex see wo 0e case sexe seesueee ue eee ee 10, 818 
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This increase inthe province of Hesse-Nassau by far exceeds the aver- 
age increase in the Kingdom of Prussia, which, although almost twenty- 
two times the size of said ‘province, increased only 96,075, namely : 


* Number of cattle in the Kingdom of Prussia : 


Seite Sieg Dash ca cues usthicie dixie a cers eaten eenajalaneiele aistare .. 8,639, 514 
yn a ate is aoe ee eseamnbnden aay 8,735, 589 
Showing the above increase of........ 22-222 2-2-0 cnn e cece ee eee e eee: 96, 075 


THE ORIGIN OF EUROPEAN OATTLE. 


The original ancestor of the European races of cattle is called, by 
scientists who have investigated the subject, Bos primigenus, of which 
original race vestiges can be followed up as far as the proofs for the 
presence of human beings themselves go. At present this primitive 
form of cattle is only found in the wild Park steer of Chillingham, 
Scotland, although the climate has considerably reduced his form. This 
race, however, can only be considered as the wild typical form of Euro- 
pean cattie, it having entirely disappeared from Europe, excepting the 
reduced race of Scotland referred to. The two great groups of cattle 
which have inherited the type of the Bos primigenus are: 

(1) The lowland cattle of Northwestern and Western Europe, notably 
in Holland, Freisland, on the Lower Elbe, in the plains of Dantzig, in 
Flanders, in the Ardennes, in Picardy, Normandy, and Bretagne, and 
in the eastern countries of England (Shorthorns). : 

(2) The steppe-cattle of Southeastern and Eastern, Western and North: 
ern Europe, the Romanic race in Italy, the cattle of Scotland and Wales. 

Next to the race of Bos primigenus, and as a branch and modification 
thereof, the race called Bos frontosus was discovered, from which are 
descended the variegated cattle of Switzerland (Berner, Simmenthaler} 
Saanenthaler, and Freiburger), the similarly-typed races of the Tyrol 
and Salzburg (Zillerthaler, Duxthaler, Pinzgauer, &c.}, the Miesbache 
type of Upper Bavaria; the Egerland and Voigtland cattle of Bohemi 
and Saxony, and probably, also, the hornless cattle of England, Scotland, 
and Norway, and the cattle of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Lancashire, 
and Devonshire. From another branch of the original Bos primigenug 
the Bos brachiceros, are descended the gray-brown and lighter or 
darker gray cattle of Switzerland (Schwytzer, Graubindener, Monta 
foner, Obernimthaler, Murzthaler, Pusterwalder, and Allgauer) ; als} 
most of the types of the Pyrenees and the neighboring departments 
(Landes, Gascogne, Garonne), as well as the dwarfed cow of Shetland, 
Of course the many crossings between these original races and their de. 
Scendants have produced numerous intermediate breeds, notably in Mil- 
dle and Southern Germany, in Austria, in Middle and Eastern France, 
and in England, which it is impossible now to trace with certainty | 
either of the great original races mentioned. It will appear from thé 
foregoing statements that a description of the different types or races 0: 
cattle of Middle Europe might be attempted, from various different) 
points of view, according to the predilection of the party describing 
them. One might choose the geographical standpoint describing simply 
the cattle now existing in the different countries or regions, withobt 
reference to affinity ‘or descent; another would describe the groups and 
races of cattle, which, although not contiguous geographically, would 
seem to him to have descended from the same original type, while still 
another would make color the distinguishing feature of this classifiga 
tion. But all these divisions are subject to certain objections, and it re 
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mains, theretore, only to take the different types as we now find them 
and describe them without any attempt at classification. 


I.—THE NECKAR RACE. 


This is the leading type of cattle in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
Itis of red color, of large and rather heavy body and deep belly. Other 
points of description may be gathered from the annexed cut. The live 
weight of a cow is from 1,100.to 1,300 pounds. This race exceeds the 
Simmenthaler in the amount of milk furnished, is equally well adapted 
for the butcher, but inferior as draft-animals. When fattened they 
reach a weight of nearly 2,000 pounds. Thecalves are unusually large 
and heavy when born. : 


IIL.—THE SIMMENTHALER RACE. 


This race is indigenious in the valley of the Simme, Switzerland, and 
is the race mainly used in Southern Germany to improve the German 
cattle. Its leading features are: Head small and light, with gentle yet 
lively expression; horns fine and good, pointed forward and upward ; 
neck short; body well rounded in the ribs ; rump broad and long; tail 
usually sitting high; color generally red, but often variegated ; weight 
averages 1,500 pounds for cows and from 2,400 to 2,600 pounds for bulls. 
Observations concerning the increase of weight made at Hohenheim, in 
the Simmen Valley, gave the following results: Animals of one-fourth 
to one year were fed daily 19 pounds of hay-value, while their average 
weight was 475 pounds. Heifers, in their second year, received 22 
pounds daily, their average weight being 700 pounds.. Cows, big with 
calf, in their third year, averaging in weight 1,000 pounds, were given 
in feed 28 pounds hay-value per day. The increase of weight was as 
follows for each 100 pounds of hay-value consumed: With animals of 
one-fourth to one year, 7.94 pounds; with animals of one to two years, 
6.12 pounds ; with animals of two to three years, 3.82 pounds. Observa- 
tions continued during a whole year of rational feeding and its results 
made with this kind of cattle showed the following results, viz: Quan- 
tity of food consumed 17,193 pounds of hay-value, or 47.2 pounds daily, 
or, taking an average weight of 1,500 pounds, 3.14 pounds for each 100 
pounds of body weight. 

(It may be proper to state at this point that the expression “hay- 
value,” used in the foregoing statement, means the nutritive properties 
of the different kinds of feed reduced to the nutritive value of hay.) 

The cows so fed yielded an average quantity of 1,823} quarts (of 4 
pounds each) of milk and one calf of an average weight of 96 pounds. 

The fattening of this cattle is accomplished with hay and salt alone, 
the hay in that country being far richer than that of the prairies. The 
principal markets for fat cattle are Saanen, Chateau d’Oeux, and Rouge- 
mont. 

IIL—TuHE LiveourcG Rack. 


This type is found in the Belgian province of Limbourg and in a part 
of Wurtemberg, notably in the districts of Gaildorf, Aalen, Gmunid, and 
in the valleys of the Roth and Leine. The color of this type is silvery- 

‘yellow, with now and then a white spot on the forehead. The hide is 
very fine and pliable, making usually numerous folds on the neck, run- 
ning from the well-developed dew-lap to the top. The head is long, 
narrow, and often shows a curved profile. The horns are fine, round, 
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and generally turned forward and upward. The chest is not well de- 
veloped; the body small; average weight of cows 650 to 800 pounds; 
oxen reach 1,600 to 1,700 pounds. They are good milk givers, yielding 
per year about 1,800 liters of milk, of which 10 pounds will make 13 
pounds of butter. . 


IV.—THE FRIESDORF RACE. 


The original home of this race is Middle Franconia, in Bavaria, notably 
the districts of Ansbach, Leutershausen, Feuchtwangen, Dinkelsbuhl, 
Wassertrudingen, Gunzenhausen, and Herrieden. The race has become, 
on account of its good points, one of the most favored of Germany. 
They excel as draft and butcher animals. The head is strong and Jong; 
chest broad and deep; back straight. The legs are high, yet strong. 
The color is peculiar, being mainly a yellow-red, variegated after the 
manner of the tiger. Of course, there are exceptions, such as black 
and brown variegations; but such specimens are not considered desir- 
able. The live weight of cows is 1,000 to 1,100 pounds, of oxen 1,300 
to 1,800. Average cows yield 1,300 liters of milk per year; large ones, 
weighing between 1,100 and 1,250 pounds, 2,000 liters. Sixteen liters 
of milk yield a pound of butter. The calves are unusually large. The 
principal market for draft oxen of this type is Ansbach. 


V.—THE ALB RAcE. 


This is one of the best milk-giving races of Germany. It is pre-emi- 
nently the cow of the small farmer of Southern Germany, who looks to 
the cow not only for the milk to supply his house demand, but who 
also puts her to the plow and wagon. It isa small type, scarcely ever 
exceeding 800 pounds in weight and falling often below 550 pounds. 
They thrive on scanty feed. Their color is yellowish-red. The calves 
are usually very small. This race is now being improved by crossing 
it with the Simmenthaler race. 


VI.—_THE ScHWAB HALL RAcr. 


This race is so called because for many decades it has been mainly 
bred in the region of Schwébisch Hall. They are a rather heavy dark- 
red to chestnut-brown: race, showing more or less white only about the 
head. The cows weigh from 850 to 1,000 pounds, and the oxen from 
1,750 to 1,900 pounds. The latter, on account of the strength and reg- 
ularity of their limbs, are much sought as draft-animals, the more be- 
cause they are easily fattened, when no longer fit for draft purposes 
and furnish excellent meat. ; 


VII—THE DutcH RACE. 


This race is the leading representative of the lowland races, and is 
mainly sought in the neighborhood of large cities, where the sale of 
fresh milk is profitable. It can be found, however, in all parts of North- 
ern Germany, where feed is abundant. The finest and heaviest speci- 
mens of this type are bred in the neighborhood of Leyden. The head o1 
the Holland cattle is long, narrow, and light,with broad mouth an¢ horns 
always pointing forward, their black tips being usually turned upward. 
The long neck, with but indifferently developed dew-lap, frequently 
shows a stight depression on the ridge. Chest and back are broad, and | 
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the line of the back, with rare exceptions, straight to the tail. The 
body is long, limbs flat and high, hind legs of cows often inclining to be 
knock-kneed. The most profitable of this kind of cattle are bought in 
Friesland (in the north of Holland); these are very heavy, with fine 
bones, delicate skin, and in color mostly white with black, gray-blue, 
gray, or even dark-brown spots. Their live weight averages 1,300 
pounds. It has been ascertained that the efforts to increase the size 
and beauty of this cattle, which have been quite successful, haveresulted 
in diminishing their milk-giving properties, so that a decrease of 150 
liters per year, as compared with former estimates, has been established. 
The average amount of milk now is about 2,700 liters per year, the cows 
yielding about 27 liters per hundredweight of hay-value, these 27 liters 
making about 2 pounds of butter. The cows require plenty of feed, 
but remain lean while giving milk; when permitted to “stand dry,” 
that is, when no longer milked, they fatten quickly. By reason of their 
weight they make good draft-animals, but. much depends in each case 
upon the formation of the skeleton, especially the position of the legs. 


VIIL—THE MoONTAFONER RACE. 


This is a branch of the Schwytzer race. It does not belong to the 
heavy races as the former, but is of medium weight. Cows average 
about 1,100 pounds. The color is mostly black, to black-brown, with 
gray mouth, a gray stripe along the back, and light hair in the ears. 
The head is small, forehead broad, horns white at the base, otherwise 
black. The neck is short, dew-lap much developed, chest hroad. The 
back inclines to making aslight downward curve(sway-back). Theudder 
islarge. The quantity of milk yielded by good cows amounts frequently 
to 1,900 liters. The milk is of good quality, 100 liters giving 10 pounds 
of butter and 17 pounds of cheese. The oxen feed well, grow very heavy, 
make good draft-animals, and are easily fattened; the meat, however, 
is coarse-grained. The home of this race is the valley of Montafone, 
from Bludenz to Schluns, near the Lake of Constance, the latter place 
being the principal market. 

Although the Montafoner cattle are naturally a pasture-cattle, yet 
they thrive very well in stables, and hence have spread over a large 
part of Germany. 


IX.—THE MIESBACHER RACE. 


This race is a combination of the Pinzgauer and Fruitiger races, aud 
has its home in the Bavarian mountains in the neighborhood of Mies- 
bach, Holzkirchen, and Tolz. It is a small race, cows averaging only 
750 to 850 pounds, but the form is that of finely shaped mountain cattle; 
color usually white with yellow or red spots. The yield of milk reaches 
2,100 liters per year. 


X.—THE PINZGAUER RACE. 


From their original home in Austrian Salzkammergut this race has 
spread into the adjoining regions of the Tyrol and Upper Austria as far 
as Wels. They are also found in the neighborhood of Ems and Saint 
Florian and in the Bavarian mountains. The principal markets for them 
in Salzkammergut are: Salzburg, Althennig, Oberndorf, Oberalm, Mana- 
Plain, Saint Leonhard, and Saalfelden; in the Pinzgau: Mittersill and 
Zell-on-the-Lake; in the Pongau: Saint Johann and Nerfen; in the 
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Lungau: Mauterndorf. Outside of the province of Salzburg important 
markets are: Zimmelkarn in Upper Austria, Kufstein in the Tyrol, and 
Tittmaning in Upper Bavaria. : : 

The animals are mostly red to red-brown, with a white stripe com- 
mencing between the shoulders, widening between the rump bones and 
then narrowing again at the tail. Sometimes this white field extends 
over the loins and hind legs. The skin is fine and elastic. The head 
is short, broad between the eyes; horns finely shaped, pointing outward 
and upward, white with black tips. The neck is thin, with well formed 
dew-lap; body long, frequently higher at the shoulders than behind; 
position and movement of limbs correct. They are a fine mountain 
race, showing all the points of good milkers. They make good draft- 
animals, and fatten quickly, yielding a superior quality of meat. The 
cows weigh about 850 pounds, and the annual yield of milk is estimated 
at 1,600 liters, of which 13 make a pound of butter. 


XI.—THE ALLGAUER RACE. 


Originally bred in the Alpine regions of Sonthofen, Immenstadt and 
Fiissten, this race has, by reason of its adaptability to all the purposes | 
of the small farmer, its ability to live and thriveon scanty food, and its 
long-preserved usefulness, spread over a large extent of country, and 
is now being imported very largely into Saxony, Baden, Prussia, Bo- 
hemia, and even Poland and Hungary. Although the smallest of the 
brown-gray races, it is yet of middle size. The cows weigh 850 to 1,000 
pounds. The color is gray or yellow-brown, always showing the black 
doe-mouth and a darker shade along the loins and neck. The skeleton 
is much finer than that of the Montafoner and Rigi races. ‘The head is 

~small and finely shaped, neck short, with well-developed dew-lap, horus 
white at the base and getting darker towards the points, which are 
black; body finely shaped and well knit. The chest, as with all good 
milk givers, is not very wide, but the smaller ribs are wide, the belly 
broad and deep. The oxen become remarkably heavy as compared with 
the cows and bulls. Cows of 750 to 900 pounds, consuming a quantity 
of feed equal to about 25 pounds of hay-value, yield 1,980 liters of milk 
per year, of which 10 liters make a pound of butter. Experiments 
inade in Saxony have shown that a consumption of 100 pounds of hay- 
value produced with the Allgauer race 29.38 liters of milk which made 
2.32 pounds of butter, while the Holland race yielded 25.26 liters, which 
made 1.76 pounds of butter, and the ordipary land-cows of Saxony 23.16 
liters of milk, and 1.78 pounds of butter. The Allgauer race therefore 
excels over the other races named in quantity as well as in quality of 
milk. The meat, however, has the marked characteristics of that of 
almost all mountain cattle; it is coarse, dry. and tough. The leading 
markets for Allgauer cattle are Southofen, Stauffen,and Immenstadt. 
The season for the purchase of animals is the middle of October, at which 

_ time the herdsmen return with their herds from the Alps to the valley. 
The annexed cut shows a modern stable with hollow iron columns, 
cement cribs, running water, and good ventilation. 


XII.—THE ScuwytzER RACE. 


This race derives its name from the Swiss canton of Schwytz; it is 
sometimes also called the “Rigi race,” after the well-known mountain 
on the border of said canton. It is now bred, however, not only in said 
canton, but also in the cantons ‘of St. Galle, Unterwalden, Zurich, 
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Luzern, and Uri. This race, like the Allgauer, is much resorted to to 
improve the cattle of Bavaria and Wurtemberg. The crossing of the 
Allgauer and the Schwytzer stock, too, is much practiced to produce a 
still heavier and more milk-yielding race. 

The Schwytzer race is the heaviest and most valuable of the brown- 
gray races, the cows reaching a weight of 1,400 to 1,650 pounds, and the 
bulls often weighing more than 2,600 pounds. The bones are massive 
and heavy, head heavy and broad, mouth large, horns not very fine, of 
light color, with black tips, ears very large with a yellowish bush of hair 
protruding from them. The color of the animals ranges from a dark 
brown to a light gray, with no variation except that the color lightens 
along the back and at the feet and mouth. The hair is fine, shiping, 
and smooth, the skin soft, but not thin. The neck is strong but not 
short, dew-lap very large, chest deep, back straight and long. With 
proper feeding, the cows of this race are the best milk givers of all the’ 
mountain races, the milk, moreover, being very rich. The oxen become 
very heavy, are excellent draft-animals, and fatten easily. The calves 
of this race are the heaviest of all the mountain races. It is claimed by 
some that it is difficult to acclimate the race, which, if true, may be be- 
cause it is difficult to find in other countries pastures so rich and abun- 
dant as those of their native cantons. 


XTII.—THE VOIGHTLANDER RACE.* 


This type of cattle is found in Saxony, Anhalt, in parts of Bavaria, 
and Bohemia. . A race of less than medium size, they do not excel in 
anything except a certain hardiness, which enables them to thrive on 
scanty feed and still to furnish somewhere from 1,200 to 1,400 liters of 
milk per year. The oxen are easily fattened, and the meat is of very 
desirable quality. 


XIV.—THE ANGELN RACE. 


This race sits in the low countries of Schleswig, between the German 
and the Baltic Oceans. There is considerable of stock-breeding in that 
country of rich and expansive meadows, and large numbers of young 
cows are anuually sent from there into Mecklenburg, Holstein, and 
Pomerania to stock the dairies of those countries. They are red- 
brown, of medium size, frugal feeders, and good milk givers. A branch 
of this race, called Tondern cattle, is much sought by large estate-own- 
ers, because heavier and better built and in other respects superior to 
the ordinary run of the race. 


XV.—TuE PODOLISCHE RACE. 


Originally imported from Southern Russia, this race has become chiefly 
remarkable from the fact that it has brought the disease known as 
“rinderpest” into Germany, on which account it is still looked upon 
with distrust. But its meat is so desirable, and its power of resistance 
against disease and the influences of climate so great, that nevertheless 
it is much sought. The percentage of deaths among this cattle, in case 
of the prevalence of “rinderpest,” is less by two-thirds than among 
other races, while foot and mouth disease and lung diseases are very 
rare among them. It is not much known in the interior of Germany as 


*For portrait of Voightland cow, see report on Voight tland ‘cattle, by | Consul Bullock, 
of Annaberg. 
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yet, but it is claimed that 75 per cent. of all the beef consumed in 
Vienna, and a large part of that consumed in Paris, is of oxen of the 
Podolian race. The cut shows the build of the animal, its color, and 
peculiar horns. It is claimed that this race is a direct descendant of 
the Bos primigenus. It is bred for meat alone, being unfit for draft 
purposes and yielding but little milk—not more than one-fourth of other 
races of its size. 


XVI.—THE MURZTHALER RACE. 


This race has also made but little progress into the interior of Ger- 
manyghaving as yet penetrated no farther than the extreme south- 
eastern parts of Bavaria. They are of gray color, somewhat heavier 
than the Podolians, yield more milk, and represent a sort of connecting 
link between the steppe and the mountain races. 


PRICES OF GERMAN CATTLE. 


The following are the prices of the different races of cattle herein de- 
scribed in German marks—1 mark equal to 24 cents—excepting the 
Alb and Podolian races, of which I have been unable to ascertain the 
price. The figures refer to specimens of from four to five years of age: 


No. Race. Milchcows.| Bulls. 
1 | Neckar....-. LGasiag beets Satna s Wid dep etoumeuewensmenesye ewe teaeeeeeees 450 to 500 | 600 to 800 
2.\ Simmoenthaler ccs c2 cesicmasseceds coecen secs ccend gee ceneceeeecseesestes 600 800 | 800 1, 000 
2) ||| Guim Darger si jcias cesses deve a csiec-on- water sewaniauielatiee wen sweet ssigeeee se ee 400 450 | 500 600 
4.) Triesdorfer 5225 cease cesscs sescue tascceecastiesen ses oceeeeeeess cara eae 400 450 | 500 600 
5 | AMD i ccevs. soseeee a|uissies weewin: essceetenesee 
GP Scliwab Hal cooceen soca swcitivine onic nicis's-d ciuidieciecee oouicicoes an deciess sere 300 400 | 400 600 
FASO ON cas oie yeas wieiarciscciewine ne cc dncum se cee ncammawentecedaseas aeeaee “aaea| 500 G00: || nwenegisisiccenis 
MOU AOE oe cae aciee vane wes snea tamcadenainsiedld mcaiadacamalawunuaaenccen 500 © 600 | 500 600 
) | Waesbachertecevccatets witee seen sccaisociec teeupiciocietameGadueeaemmcmnseien 600 700 | 700 800 
LQ" PSPAN FRU OP cca siaieiariialwictocetintiere demye steers) Sys cieememawe aawwemacorasaienens 500 600 | 500 600 
1h) BI Qaer cosy onsen donee ene cease awe nsawerviedn Reseed odaKweseawuswbRLaceE 400 500 } 500 600 
12°) (Noh WYt20P. <a. nese cc sec ce ecco steceetes sweden corttceadesmieenscesies: 600 800 | 600 200 
Ae | VOUNtlander 5 xe xamamennneilanivacnaonntancinea win akanncnwunenekiannaaas 450 550 | 450 550 
14 | Angeln ...... --| 400 550 | 400 550 
RE | POA GU ROG 0c cna'pmacinss aemnwaw elie aa kaw wixwinid yalageeain ena haan Smaak www alle samen suena aint acmaldaanasn 
1G; | MU PaO D ROW 5.5 :cieinim atinind, oi sro ote atsicte a's oie etsvesclastnae wan edete ada sewaeauc cats 600 800 | 600 ‘ 800 


CATTLE EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The Frankfort district, and indeed the entire Prussian province of 
Hesse- Nassau, is a cattle-purchasing community, the number of cattle 
bred falling very largely below the number consumed and needed. 
Hence there is no export of cattle from this neighborhood. The freight 
for cattle from this point to Antwerp would cost about $18 per car hold- 
ing nine head, or $2 per head; attendance, feed, and other incidental 
expenses would amount to about $4.50 per car, making 50 cents per 
head ; in all, $2.50 per head to Antwerp. From that point the White 
Star line of steamers to the United States charge £6, or $29.20, to New 
York, making the total cost of transportation $31.70 per head. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE IN GERMANY. 
In conclusion it may be stated that the efforts of the farmers and cat- 


tle-breeders of Germany to improve their stock have been as intelli gent 
as they have been persevering, and that the result of these efforts has 


Fe ee aie ellis 


Julius Bien & Ca Lith. 


MURZTHALER RACE 
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been and is a type of cattle iu the different regions of the country en- 
tirely adapted to the necessities thereof. Thus it may be said that in 
general the finer milk-yielding mountain-races are found in the more 
mountainous parts of the Empire, while the heavy cattle for draft and 
butchering purposes ay beseen in large herds on theextensive meadows 
of the north. 
FERDINAND VOGELER, 
Consul-General. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 
January 26, 1884. 


CATTLE IN GERMANY. 
REPORT BY OONSUL SOHOENLE, OF BARMEN. 
HERD-BOOKS AND CATTLE-BREEDING. 


It is a historical fact that rational and methodical animal-breeding 
goes hand in hand with the social and economical status of a people. 
Wherever civilization’ and the consequent economical relations of a 
people are not gradually developed, there the domesticated animals re- 

. jain more or less in their full originality, and the primitive breeds are 
retained ; as, for instance, the small pony-like horse in Upper Silesia 
and Lithuania, the Merino sheep in Spain, and the high-boned, flat- 
ribbed hogs in Gallicia and Poland. It is therefore but natural that 
we find the first systematical and successful breeding of live stock in 
England, where it was improved by experiments and supplemented by 
scientific methods, thus producing cultivated breeds, which possess a 
larger inbred producing power than the primitive breeds, which are 
characterized by a relatively small producing power and by one-sided- 
ness in their performances. England, the cradle of noble-animal breed- 
ing, was the first Huropean country which introduced and utilized. the 
so-called cattle and herd books, in which not only the breed but also the 
color, age, and origin of the animals are minutely entered. In course of 
time these record books show far-reaching pedigrees, such asthe English 
“ Shorthorn Herd-béok,” founded in the year 1822, exhibits. These herd- 
books furnish very valuable material for the improvement of the knowl- 
edge of animal-breeding and for the critical examination of the breeds and 

‘fainilies of animals. 

The American stock-raisers availed themselves of the excellent breed- 
ing methods of the English, and have since then improved them con- 
siderably, and the competition into which American stock-raisers were ° 
able to enter with their fellows in the Old World is, to a great extent, to 
be attributed to their intelligent and advanced breeding methods. In 
the United States the great value of the herd-books was soon realized, 
so that the first American herd-book, issued by Mr. Lewis F. Allen in 
the year 1846, met the hearty approbation of agriculturists as well as 
stockmen, and its usefulness was so keenly felt that since that time 
similar herd-books have made their appearance in different parts of the 
country. 

France, Holland, and Switzerland are also in the enjoyment of general 
herd-books, while Germany does not yet possess a general one, for the 
one issued by Mr. Stettegast, in 1867, is but a private enterprise, and has 
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only reference to certain districts. There are, however, strenuous efforts 
being made by several local cattle-breeding associations for the intro- 
duction of a general herd-book, and the German Cattle-breeding and: 
Herd-book Society, founded in Berlin in the year 1880, has already laid 
down the fundamental principles for such a record book. 


CATTLE-BREEDING OF GERMANY. 


Live stock in Germany is comparatively not very dense in any district. 
Northern and Northeastern Germany, with the exception of Schleswig- 
Holstein and the marshy districts in Oldenburg, is especially poor in 
cattle and stand in striking contract with the proportionate cattle 
richness in the fertile regions of South, Middle, and Western Germany. 
The head center in cattle-breeding is to be found in the Kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, where 3,000 to 4,000 head of cattle average 
to a German square mile. The poorest districts in cattle are Hast Pom- 
erania, the province of Brandenburg, the Lunneburger Heath, and the 
low German moorlands with but 500 to 700 head to a square mile. 

This district (Barmen), the narrow Valley of the Wupper, being flanked 
by a chain of wooded hills on both sides, and the soil being clayish and 
stony, is chiefly and almost exclusively devoted to industrial pursuits. 
Agriculture could find neither encouragement nor development, and in 
consequence thereof cattle-breeding could not be fostered. Cattle- 
breeding not having the least foothold in this district, all the cattle have 
to be imported for dairy and slaughtering purposes. In preparing this 
report I am, therefore, unable to furnish the desired information as to 
cattle-breeding in this district, so am constrained to dwell but on the 
general features of the stock of cattle, and lay the most stress on the 
compilation of statistical tables and the comparative statements of the 
status of these cloven-footed animals in other German districts and 
other European countries. 


THE SEVERAL BREEDS IN GERMANY. 


There are but few distinctly pure breeds in Germany, as the Dutch 
(Flemish), East Friesland, Munsterland, Holstein, and Algau breeds. 

The Dutch breed takes the first rank and furnishes the best and most 
prolific milch cows. They are generally heavy built and of red-check- 
ered color. ‘ 

The East Friesland breed is of a lighter frame, of dark-checkered 
color, and as to the quantity of milk second only to the Dutch cows. ' 

The Munsterland is the next best breed. These cows are of a medium 
size, of reddish color, and their yield of milk is comparatively copious. 

The Holstein breed is somewhat inferior to the foregoing, but is, how- 
ever, of great productiveness and furnishes large supplies of slaugh- 
tering cattle for the English markets. 

The Algau breed is the main one in Southern Germany and is fre- 
quently used for interbreeding purposes in Bavaria and Wurtemberg. 

Other breeds produced by heterogeneous crossings, and consequently 
mixed ones, are to be found all over Germany, nearly every district 
throughout the German Empire possessing its peculiar breed. 

In Southern Germany Swiss cattle are very frequently drawn upon 
for breeding purposes, and in the eastern provinces occasional crossings 
take place between German and Russian stock. On the whole these 

local breeds have not been improved in their succeeding generations. 
The Dutch and East Freisland breeds, which are driven into almost 


every German district, may be considered the predominant pure breeds 
in Germany. 
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CATTLE AND PRODUCT SUPPLY OF BARMEN. 


As said in the preface, the immediate surroundings of Barmen and 
Elberfeld and the adjacent territory are covered with wooded hills and 
the soil is rather sterile. Consequently neither agriculture nor cattle- 
breeding could strike any root. The cows are kept only for dairy pur- 
poses, there is neither butter nor cheese production going on, the bulk 
of butter and cheese is drawn from Friesland, Holland, Switzerland, 
and the southern provinces. Cows are obtained either from the Mun: 
sterland or the Friesland or the Dutch breeds. The Munsterland cows 
yield from 10 to 15 liters of milk a day, and their price averages from 
$57.12 to $64.26; the Friesland cows yield from 14 to 20 liters of milk 
a day, and their price ranges from $71.40 to $85.68; the Dutch cows 
yield from 20 to 28 liters of “milk a day, and their priceis in the average 
from $99.96 to $107.10. The last breed is the finest and the most valuable 
one, and as the importation over the borders is closed from time to time 
on account of contagious cattle diseases in Holland, these cows can be 
procured very often with great difficulty. All the cows in Barmen and 
in its neighborhood are fed on grains and grounds and hay, and during 
the summer months partly on clover, and are generally kept in the sta- 
bles. Very few of them are driven into the pastures. These milch 
cows usually yield wilk for a year or fifteen months; then they become 
dry, when they are fattened for the butcher. Those cows are replaced 
by a fresh supply from Munsterland or Friesland or Holland, and this 
process is continually repeated. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CATTLE IN GERMANY. 


The census of live stock in Germany is taken every ten years. The 
last one was taken January 10, 1883. The following statement exhibits 
the aggregate number and the different kinds of cattle in the whole 
German Empire in the year 1873: — 


Calves below one-half year .-.--..-.------- 2-22-22 eee eee ee eee ee eee 1, 469, 581 
Young cattle from one-half to two years...--.-...---..--- Hokedespnceemie's 3, 545, 572 
Cows ...-. Repos brctarcha'eisiniSja SiciceeS aie ioie'w Bu elwle Welchowies Rifas Sob cie aeeieeee sie 8, 961, 221 
OXON sascn2 woe sseccmack caceeh sce see eseeee sect Sees sere eee Stee 1,564, 741 
BUS: asiajstem lees cra eeraarsie sia 3 ve scene mrem ewielmenerenis beled sakes bm amien a sieisis 235, 587 

Aggregate number of cattle in 1873.........--..- 2-222 --22e enone 15, 776, 702 


The number of cattle in the German Empire averaged 1,606 head toa 
German square mile, and 38.4 to every oné hundred inhabitants i in 1873. 
The census of 1883 i ig not obtainable at this time; the aggregate number 
will, however, most likely exceed that in 1873 put very little. The excess 
in cattle of home demand is comparatively small, the surplus is exported 
to England and a small lot to France. The surplus in 1876 amounted 
to 56,942, in 1878 to 24,582, in 1880 to 90,224, and in 1881 to 86,893 head 
of cattle. 

The cattle census in the Kingdom of Prussia resulted as follows: 


Cattle to a | Cattle to 
Years. Gorman [ore dnod ine| Lotal cattle. 


squaremile. habitants. 


M808 273 Aaa bess nena eS A ae as 1,395 52] 8,735, 580 
1B TD irae commen cniceod otsbdlocdwesewcwe wa we casc woece sehen aauaaieen 1,361 35 8, 639, 514 


ANGCORKG 9x5 c2ccwocccws Seti cd eevee otace dees estes oeigcaewe| steespecemse| ceee eer senct 96, 075 
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The number of cattle in the two provineesof Westphalia and Rhenish 
Province, large portions of which belong to this consular district, is ex- 
hibited in the following table: 


Cattle to 
Cattle to a 
Province. Years.| German |°ve4¥ 4 in.| Total cattlo, 


square mile.) hap itants. 


1873 537 32 567, 975 
1883 r 438 25.7 526, 503 
183 2, 003 27 982, 631 
1883 1, 956 23.7 966, 880 


There is to be observed a slight decrease in both of these provinces, 
and the increase in the Kingdom of Prussia, as the respective tables 
show, is rather insignificant. 

The census of cattle taken in the Government district of Dusseldorf 
January 10, 1873, resulted in 204,609 head, as against 200,458 January 
10, 1883. 

The number of cattle in the fiunicipal district of Barmen amounted 
to 1,065 head in 1873 and to 1,322 in 1883, and in the municipal dis- 
trict of Elberfeld to 1,120. in 1873 and to 1,587 in 1883. The number 
of households owning cattle in the Kingdom of Prussia amounted to 
3,124,046 in 1883 as against 2,977,953 in 1873.‘ 


CATTLE CENSUS OF EUROPE. 


The following table exhibits a synopsis of the stock of cattle in the 
several principal European states, with the exception of Turkey : 


4 

re us pram Pe ie Pew 4 

‘ ggrega o a Ger- . ggrega' aGer- 2 

Countries. number. /man square Countries. number. [man square , 

mile, mile, | ° 
Great Britain -| 6,125, 491 1,412 || France ..- 11, 284, 414 1,175 
Ireland ...- 4, 118, 113 2, 69% || Portugal... 528, 474 0 
Norway --- 950, 000 165 |{ Spain... 2, 904, 598 320 
Sweden..........--.002- 2, 103, 319 284 || Italy ..---.- 3, 489, 125 618 
Russia...---. ateecereeeee 22,770, 000 214 || Switzerland .........--. 993, 291 1,327 
German Empire .....-..-. 15, 776, 702 1,606 || Austria......--.2....2.. 7, 425, 212 1, 362 
Denmark .. 1, 238, 898 1, 784 || Hungary ..--..-..-..-. 5, 279, 193 897 
Netherlands «| 1,877,002 « 2300 | GIeCOirescne ecrcaervecs 109, 904 121 

Belgium ..- -| 1,242, 445 2, 322 


CLIMATE AND TEMPERATURE OF BARMEN. 


As to the climate and temperature of Barmen the following is referred 
to. The calculation is based on the system of Celsius: Altitude, 154,89; 
mean temperature, 7.39; in January, 1.29; in July, 13.79. The fore- 
going calculation is the result of twenty-three years’ observation. The 
rainfall averaged 700™™ per annum. 


CATTLE SLAUGHTERING IN GERMANY. 


Since the communication by railroads and steamboats has become 80 
extensive and so universal, the transportation of live stock for slaughter: 
ing purposes has attained enormous proportions, and the cattle markets 
of old have given way to large stock-yards, and in nearly all the large 
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cities private slaughtering rooms have been replaced by common 
slaughter-houses which are generally attached to the stock-yards for 
the accommodation of the butchers. The central stock-yards in Berlin 
are the largest and most frequented in Germany, and form, in fact, the 


central point of cattle dealing for North and Middle Germany. They 


are as extensive and as well provided with all the modern: improve- 
ments and accommodations as the Chicago stock-yards. The principal 
cattle market in these yards takes place every Monday, and on that 
day 35,0600 head of live stock change hands on the average. 

There are similar stock-yards in several other German cities, as, for 
instance, in Breslau, Magdeburg, Nuremberg, Wurzburg, Stuttgart, 
&c., and all these stock-yards are connected with the railroad depots 
by special tracks which enable the direct transport of cattle to these 
establishments. The stock-yards in Elberfeld, which have been opened 
June 16, 1879, supply the densely populated Berg-Markish territory 
with most of the slaughtering cattle. There is also a slaughter-house 
attached to these yards. 


. ELBERFELD ABADIOEE: 


The following two exhibits embrace the number of animals slaugh- 
tered at the Elberfeld abattoir within the period from June 16, 1879, 
to October 1, 1883. In the first exhibit the so-called grand ecatile is 
divided into two species, viz, oxen or steers having a live weight of 400 
kilograms or more ; (2) cows or heifers. At the beginning of this year 
slaughtering-cattle were divided into four classes, as will be seen in the 
second exhibit, viz: 

' (1) Oxen or steers, having a live weight of 400 kilograms; (2) cows, 
having a live weight of more than 400 kilograms; (3) cattle, having a 
live weight from 250 to 400 kilograms; and (4) neat cattle, having a live 


weight from 130 to 250 kilograms. The first two divisions include the - 


heavier, the third the lighter, stable and grass fed animals, while the 
fourth class includes animals of small size, and their meat is almost 
exclusively used by the hog butchers for making sausages. 


Exuusrr I. 


Description. ~*| 1879~’80. | 1880-’81. | 1881-82. 


Oxen or steers, alive, 400 kilograms OF MOTE Seiveveauseeaeeeceeeenv ees 3, 893 6,110|~ 7,007 
Cows or heifers 
Calves .--2.. 212-24 see e seen 


Hogs, slaughtered, over 35 kilograms - 11, 388 14, 761 14, 403 
Hogs, slaughtcred, up to 35 kilograms ......-++-0--0+-eee eens eter eennee 35 31 57 


HOYS6S 002... cn eee e cae nen nescence tewccecneesonercnenccaceee feeenwneee 123 169 225 


Exursir II. 

Description. 1882-'83. Description. | 1882~'83. 
Oxen or stcers, alive, more than 400 kilo- Calved .nene-aeeeeeeocnne-ccemennesecens 15, 842 
grama ....... atari ctineeraiesphagchere Aaa ae 10,197 |] Shoop. .....--..2c0e eee ceeceeeeneeee snes 12, 987 
Cows, alive, more than 400 kilograms. .. 1,952 || Hogs, slaughtered, over 35 kilograms. . 26, 492 
Cattle, alive, from 250 to 400 kilograms. 2,181 || Hogs, slaughtered, up to 35 kilogranis.. 68 
Neat cattle, alive, from 130-to 250 kilo- es HHOYSCS.. 2222 eee eet econ w enue cen unenees 338 

PINIG i ccvaipagansntexaevarenanvenneun ‘ 


H, Ex, 51-——26 » a 
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From the above tables it will seen that the number of slaughtered 


horses is steadily increasing. 
The following table gives an inside view into the movements of the 
stock-yards from June 16, 1879, to October 1, 1883. 


Grand | Hogs. | Calves. | Sheep. 


Mears: cattle. 


8, 522 24, 216 9, 459 (4, 377 
14, 111 36, 629 14, 312 15, 021 
: ote 17, 386, 35, 756 16, 071 16, 088 
1882-83 ---| 20,371 35, 872 12, 732 12, 300 
1883, from April 1 to October 1 ...-..-.-.. 22.220 -eeee ee ceeeee 11, 904 15, 456 8, 382 7, 571 


1879-"80... 


The average weight of the slaughtered animals is as follows: Of 
oxen and steers enumerated in the first column of Exhibit II, 325 
kilograms; of cows in the second column, 275 kilograms; of cattle in 
the third column, 175 kilograms; of neat cattle in fourth column, 75 
kilograms; of calves in fifth column, 40 kilograms; of sheep in sixth 
column 20 kilorgams; of hogg in seventh column, 95 kilograms. 

All animals slaughtered in’the Elberfeld municipal slaughter-house 
are domestic ones, and nearly all of them are bought at the adjoining 
stock-yards. ; ’ 

From January to August fattened cattle are brought in by cattle 
dealers from the central stock-yards in Berlin, or directly from the 
large farms in Silesia, Posen, East Prussia, and the landed estates 
near Magdeburg. The trade in grass-fed cattle lasts from August to 
January. During this period the market is not well frequented by’ 
butchers, as they generally obtain their cattle from the cattle markets 
in Schwelm, Westphalia, and Neuss, Rhenish Province. The cattle 
which are brought to the Elberfeld stock-yards during this period 
come from Holstein, Oldenburg, Hanover, from the pastures on the 
Ruhr, and the Lower Rhine, and a small part from Holland. Most 
of the cows and neat cattle are brought in from the provinces of West- 
phalia and Hanover. Westphalia, Hanover, and Holland furnish most 
of the calves. Sheep come from the central stock-yards in Berlin, and 
from Westphalia and the Rhineland. Hogs are brought in from West- 
phalia, Hanover, Holstein, and Mecklenburg. 

‘Thus it will be seen that the valley of the Wupper must be furnished 
with live-stock for the dairy and the butcher from different parts of 
Germany. 

PRICES OF. CATTLE. 


The price for slaughtering-cattle averages, for first quality, from $119 
to $126.14; for second quality, trom $107.10 to $114.24; for third qual- 
ity, from $90.44 to $99.96; for fourth quality, from $76.10 to $80.92; for 
cows of first quality, from $109.48 to $114.24; of second quality, from 
$102.34 to $109.48; of third quality, from $90.44 to $97.58. 

It may be stated in this connection that in Germany and throughout 
Europe cattle for slaughtering are not sold by the live weight, as it is 
done in the United States. There is, however, a lively agitation going 
on in England and on the continent to imitate the United States in this 
respect and to introduce this rational and practical method. 


CATTLE-INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


State and local cattle-insurance companies, both based on terms of 
reciprocity of their members, work hand in hand and alongside of each 
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other. These insurance societies are very numerous throughout Ger- 
many, and redound principally to the benefit of small farmers, and, on 
the whole, are manuged very economically, The average premium on 
the insurance policy is 3 per cent., and the amount of compensation for 
animals that have to be butchered on account of accidental injuries, 
or that have died, averages 75 per cent. The animal goes into the 
possession of the insurance company. Is the injured animal still fit for 
the slaughter-house, it will then be sold to a butcher at a low price. 
When the animal has died, only the hide can be utilized, and the car- 
eass is utilized for fertilizing purposes. The insurance system has 
developed to a high degree in the Government district of Dusseldorf. 
The different cattle-insurance societies within this district numbered 
6,623 members, the insured animals of the bovine race 14,519, and the 
amount for which animals were insured was 2,889,862 marks, and 
the premium paid in reached the sum of 88,767 marks in the year 1882. 


IMPORTATION OF AMERICAN BEEF CATTLE INTO GERMANY. 


In view of the fact that the aga of beef meat is proportion- 
ately increasing in the ratio to the annual increase of the population in 
Germany, and in the face of the comparatively high price of beef cattle, 

it may be worth while for American stock breeders and exporters to se- 
riously consider the question whether the importation of American beef 
cattle into Germany would not eventually turn out to be profitable. 

The stock cattle, independent of milch cows and oxen, is continually in- 
creasing in the United States. It has increased from 1870 to 1880 about 
66 per cent., and the aggregrate number of stock cattle in the United 
States, will, at this writing, probably not fall below 27,500,000, while 

its increase in Germany is very slow and out of. proportion to the in- 
crease of population. German stock-raisers are even now somewhat 
alarmed at the prospect that American cattle-breeders may import large 
quantities of beef cattle into Germany in the near future, as a start has 
lately been made by importing lean cattle to Schleswig-Holstein, where 
they were fattened for the market, aad the venture has proved to be sat- 
isfactory. The import duty for steers and cows is $1.424 per head; for 
oxen, $4.76 per head, and for young cattle up to two and a half years 
old 954 cents per head. In consideration of all these facts the time may 
not be very distant when the United States will add a new article to its 
German export list and that, as soon as the requisite dispositions for the. 
safety of the animals will have been completed on board the steamships, 
American beef cattle may be landed at German sea-ports, and the Ger- 
man laboring classes, on whose tables good and substantial beef meat 

is quite a rarity, may be supplied with cheap and wholesome American 


beef. 
WOLFGANG SCHOENLE, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 


Barmen, November 23, 1883. 
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CATLLE BREEDS OF GERMANY. 
REPORT BY COMMEROIAL AGENT WAMER, OF DUSSELDORF. 


The different breeds of cattle in Germany may be divided into three 
heads, the lowland breeds, the mountainous breeds, and the middle 
breeds. ; 

For milk-producing, cattle are cultivated in Germany, (a) in the low- 
lands (plains, marshes, &c.), with good soil. and stable feeding, the Dutch 
breed, and (b) in the mountainous and rocky regions, where the soil is 
‘ heavy, the Simmenthal, the Montafun (Swiss breeds), and the Algau 
(from the Algau, in Bavaria) breeds. The object of cattle-breeding in 
Germany is chiefly for milk, butter, beef, and labor. There is compara-' 
tively little cheese made here; it is imported mostly from Holland and 
Switzerland. 


THE DUTCH BREED. 


The Dutch breed (Fig. 1) is very largely cultivated in the districts of 
Cleve and Rees, on the boundaries of Holland, Regierungs-Bezirk 
Dusseldorf, and in the lowlands of Lower Rhineland (Nieder-Rheinland). 
This cow belongs by nature to lowlands of a moist and marshy charac- 
ter and where there is much green vegetation. Ithas a small and long 
head; horns short and projecting over the forehead, with the points 
turned a little upwards; mouth sharp; neck thin and long, with scarcely 
any dew-lap; the body is long and big, with an even back; feet high ; 
skin tender; color black and white, red or brown and white, gray and 
white, white or black, and mostly spotted. The cows are not beautiful, 
but they produce large quantities of milk, breed heavy calves, good 
working oxen, and are also fine meat. In this immediate neighborhood 
(Dusseldorf) they are mostly kept in stables, and the one I visited a few 
days ago contained forty head.* The proprietor informed me that the 
average yield of milk for each cow was from 14 to 15 liters} per day. 
One Oldenburg cow amongst the lot was pointed out to meas giving 25 
to 30 liters per day. Live weight of the Dutch cow is from 650 to 750 
kilograms, and the market value here is from 400 to 600 marks (1 mark 
is equal to about 23.8 cents American money). In consequence of this 
breed of cattle being easy to get accustomed to strange climates and 
the wonderful capacity of the cows for producing milk they are kept in 
the neighborhood of large cities. Fine and valuable breeds are obtained 
by crossing them with other breeds. The celebrated Durham cow is a 
cross breed from the Dutch cow. 


SIMMENTHAL BREED. 


Simmenthal lies between Stockhorn and Niesen, near Thun, in Switz- 
erland. This valley abounds in fertile fields and luxuriant pastures 
extending high up on the slopes of these mountains. It is divided by a 
rivulet, the Simme, and furnishes the celebrated yellowish-red spotted 
cattle of the canton Bern, which have been most frequently imported 
to cross with the native cattleof SouthernGermany. The middle breeds 
produced from the crossing are said to be very excellent cattle. In 
Switzerland the prices remain high, and the inquiry this year (1883) has 


* The average daily cost of food for each cow amounted to about 35 cents. 
+ Liter = one quart. 
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been on the increase. Particularly in the Simmenthal* the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. The live weight of a Simmenthal cow ranges from 600 
to 750 kilograms (Fig. 2). The oxen vary from 900 to 1,000 kilograms. 
Milk of the Simmenthal cows is sweet and contains much fat. 


SWISS OR RIGI BREED. 


The cattle of the Swiss or Rigi race are very large and heavy; live 
weight, from 750 to 800 kilograms. The muscles and bones are heavy 
and strong, and the body in general well.developed. Color is dark- 
brown to light gray, with light yellow about the belly. This breed re- 
quires much food and is hard to get accustomed to strange climates. 


MONTAFUN BREED. 


Next to the Simmenthal in importance is the Montafun Valley. It 
lies south of Bludenz, in Tyrol, and is about 50 miles long, is very pop- 
ulous, and has rich pastures. The lower parts of the valley are watered 
by the river Ill. The fields yield summer wheat, rye, barley, oats, po- 
tatoes, and flax. Labor is done in the fields entirely with the spade, 
and even the wagons used on these farms are drawn by human hands. 

The Montafun cow (Fig. 3) belongs also to the heavy race. The live 
weight is from 450 to500 kilograms. The oxen are proportionally large - 
and heavy. A still heavier breed is obtained by crossing it with the Rigi 
breed. The bones of the Montafun cattle are strong and of middling 
sizes, color similar to the Rigi breed, mouth, ears, and back being a 
little lighter. A dark-brown color is preferred. The head is large and 
broad, horns white at the base and changing to black towards the ends, 
neck of medium size, with a large dew-lap. The limbs are well formed, 
udder large, and indicating a good supply of milk. With good feeding 
each cow will yield 2,000 to 2,500 liters of milk yearly, which, owing to 
its richness in fat, is used chiefly for making butter and cheese. Ow- 
ing to the superiority of this breed the cattle are frequently exported. 
There is an annual market at Schruns (1,956 feet above the level of the 
sea) in September, and the cows bring an average of 150 to 240 marks 
ahead. The sale, though, of the better specimens of these cows, is said 

‘to have somewhat impaired the home breed. 


ALGAU BREED. 


This breed comes from the Algau Mountains, in Wurtemberg and Ba- 
varia. (Fig. 4.) The cows area little smaller than the Montafun breed, 
but they are quite distinguished in Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Saxony 
for giving large yields of milk that contain much fatty substance. In 
fact, the Algau cows of Saxony are said to surpass all other breeds 
there for producing milk, as the following figures of the comparative 
quantities of milk will show: 


Cans.t 
NatiVe: COWS waciccs wcosas exewics vemriecieseens Hoses tee seer ene cmsivcetnecesueeess, 23.16 
Oldenburg ..- 222 22-20 cece ce cee cere een tenn cree cee e cone cee eer ceeeee 24,25 
AMSbOrd aM sciccasencsceescesccennccelee-s oo sceinle cbcinins seemes sensi eres s eens 25. 56 
Al pant cui cn once saisnieis sew ase-wemeiuensscbsermieneceecieeed Med see sere seceiceee sie 27.38 


*It issaid that the best cheese is made upon pastures 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, in the vales of Simme and Saanen, and in the Emmenthal. The best cows 
‘there yield in summer between 20 and 40 pounds of milk daily, and each cow pro- 
duces by the end of the season of four months 2 hundred-weight of cheese. 
tA Dresden can is equal to 0.933 liter. 7 ; 
t About 12 cans of the milk of the Algau cow are required to give 1 pound of butter, 
while there are 14 cans of milk necessary from the Dutch cow. = | 
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Live weight of Algau cow is from 400 to 450 kilograms. Those I 
saw a few days ago in a stable here were said to weigh as much as 
500 to 600 kilograms. They are also excellent for labor and fattening. 

A good Algau cow will yield 2,500 to 2,800 cans of milk yearly, which 
is only a little less than the best Holland cows are capable of producing. 
The trade in these cattle is pretty lively, and the market is held at 
Southofen (2,249 feet above the sea-level) in the middle of September 
and at the end of October. The first is the most important. 

The Algau beed is very widely distributed over Germany. Excel- 
lent breeds of cattle are to be found all over Germany, principally in 
Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Thuringia, Rhineland, and Schleswig-Holstein, 
which may be classified as follows : 


I.—Wurtemberg : (1) Alb, (2) Teck, (3) Neckar, (4) Schwibisch Hall, (5) Limburg. 

Il.—Bavaria, Thuringia, and Rhineland: (a) (1) Upper Main, (2) Itz Main, (3) Ox- 
enfurth, (4) Scheinfeld. (5) (1) Glau (river Glau), Fig. 6, (2) Donnersberg, (3) Birk- 
enfeld. (c) Native Bavarian cattle: (1) Miesbach, (2) Kellheim, (3) Spesshardé, (4) 
Rohn Mountain. (d) Hessen Nassau: (1) Vogelsberg, (2) Westerwald. ; 

IlL.—Schleswig-Holstein :* Marshland: (1) Eiderstedt, (2) Ditmarsh, (3) Breiten- 
berg, (4) Wilstermarsh. ‘Alluvial soil: (1) Angel, (2) Tondern. 


FATTENING CATTLE IN GERMANY. 


Beet-root food.—A_ great source of agricultural economy to Germany 
is the culture of the beet-root. Here it has not only proven valuable 
in the manufacture of sugar, but also for fattening cattle, and dairymen. 
estimate it very highly for feeding purposes. The pressed beets from 
the factories (7. e., the residue left after the juice has been removed) far- 
nish also highly nutritious materials for food. For all practical pur- 
poses the nourishing value of this residue may be estimated in propor- 
tion to the amount of protine or nitrogenous substances it contains. 
In general there is in every 100 parts of the fresh or 30 parts of the 
dried substance 2 parts albuminoids, 18 parts non-nitrogenous matter, 
6 per cent. pure fiber, and 3.4 per cent. ash; the fat may be reckoned 
as 4 per cent. 

According to an analysis by Gohren, pressed beets contain : 


. Per cent. 
Wie bORt aie ctcreicdeushibsrom sa areca cisatowiab nice misemine ied canis caeinaaweaincamenions 73. 668 
A Shi vsaies ccanmecu wae s che ecees swaeein obese acid oateccowluie eet occa Gremceemannee 1,544 
Albuminoids...........--...---0---06 i alreeiatig Si eeid newness ee claim mciats 1,599 
CarbohydtatesisscassascecasetoschisG teigstasetinceben eeeeeecenweseecakeueuce 18. 383 
UDOT ysraiererera. oie iret caGmyarcini otalaie Save vcvararar cts eteveie iaibie’bie wcib lalate ulate miei WiaiSisieieuaielamince wei 4,575 
OBE a ay siajsiseneosc cit wmlancgereiaicesalclicieie valaltiaiaielninfaiain in ilnte ratelevmlctenaieietslots taialeclaidt atevarw aspen wera 221 


Nutritive value, 1: 11,4. 


Heidepriew gives.as the results of his analyses of the clean ash of the 
residue from three different factories, the following figures: 


Constituents. (a) (b) (ce) 
30. 76 
4.93 
‘A - i 21. 58 
Magnesia ......- ----| 7.96 | 22.27 4, 28 
Oxide of iron... x 3.63 | 0.96 3.19 
Phosphoric acid. 5.28 | 7.43 4,92 
Sulphuric acid .. -| 1.88 | 2.93] 2.22 
Silica.......--..--- -| 20.97 | 4.76 | 25.23 
Chine hie wade eaten cat yeuealcsweiciow's we mummemodemenealecesioes skeeGenineceine 1.54 | 0.71 1.54 


* These cattle are very largely exported to England for beef. 
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When sugar-beet residue is covered in pits for safe-keeping, and to 
likewise increase its digestible value, there takes place very shortly 
afterwards, with a rapid rising of temperature, a lively fermentation, 
and alcohol and acetic acid and lactic acid and ammonia are formed. 
The so-formed acid residue may be preserved for a long time. 

The chief constituents of this acid residue, as determined by Professor 
Maecker, are as follows: Water, 75.54 per cent.; dried substance, 24.46 
per cent.; nitrogen in dried substance, 1.22, in the fresh, 0.03 per cent. 
In the fresh and dried substance there are contained, respectively, 
2.573 per cent. and 10.519 per cent. albuminoids. 

Cotton-seed cake: Of the latterly imported food stuffs into Germany 
for animals, that of cotton-seed cake stands very high as a valuable 
material for fattening cattle, owing to its containing much albumen (40 
to 50 per cent.) and a considerable amount of fat (10 to 20 per cent.). 


STATISTICS OF OX FATTENING. 


The following table of calculations on the fattening of oxen have been 
furnished by Mr. Valentine Pfeifer, the proprietor of a cattle farm in 
the Rhenish Province, who has continually in his stables about forty 
head of oxen of the Alsatian and Glau breeds, they being considered 
here the best for labor and fattening. The manure is removed from the 
stables at intervals of every three and four months, the racks being so 
arranged that they can be raised in proportion to the accumulation of 
the manure. The food consists of beet-root residue, chaff, hay, cil cake, 
and wheat clover (Weizen Klee). They are fed three times daily. Dura- 
tion of labor of the oxen is limited to two years. Afterwards they are 
turned over to the fattening stables (Maststall). According tothe books 
kept the fattening lasts about forty-four days. 

Six oxen fed with various quantities of the above food by Mr. Pfeiffer 
for fattening : 

Weight on the 10th of March: (1) 1,040 pounds; (2) 1,080 pounds; (3) 
1,225 pounds; (4) 1,145 pounds; (5) 1,200 pounds; (6) 1,210 pounds. 

They were put up for fattening on the 5th of September, and showed 
the following progress: 


Date. 1, 2. 3. | 4, | 5. 6. 


Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. | Pounds. 
1, 403 


September &............ 02-200 ee eee ewes 1, 408 1, 245 1, 220 1,410 1, 393 


September 12 .... 13420| 1,495] 1,283] 1,24! 1, 450 1; 398 
September 19 1460| 1,415] 1,300 1,250 | 1,450 1) 400 
September 26. 1) 460 1,435] 1,310/ 1,263] 1/425 1; 390 
October 3 1,456) 1,435| 1,380] 1,245 |.../2.00.. 1,370 


PRICES OF GERMAN CATTLE. 


The last market report for this fall, published by reliable authority, 
states, among other facts— 

The position of our northern land owners has not exactly improved, and many of 
them are necessarily forced to reduce their expenses as much as possible. 

In the lowlands of Northwestern Germany heifers of first quality 
bring $100 to $105; calves, born in February and March, $32 to $36; 
good bulls, $120 to $143. In the Angel district (Schleswig-Holstein) 
there are paid for heifers of first quality $70 to $86. ; Older cows for 
nilking off, $54 to $60. Denmark is, in thesé parts, the best purchaser. 

ee | 
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The prices in Switzerland remain also high. In the valley of Simmen 
the demand exceeds the supply. In Bavaria the trade is likewise lively. 
The Voigtland, red-breed cattle, are in good demand, especially for 
labor. 

Since the natural fertility of the lands of Germany has long become 
more or less exhausted, the question of manure must be viewed as of 
the greatest importance, and the state of cattle-breeding may be ac- 
cepted as a good scale by which the prosperity of the agriculture in the 
country is to be estimated. In those parts of the country where there 
is much cattle-breeding the highest standard of agriculture exists. 

WM. D. WAMER, 
Commercial Agent. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
Dusseldorf, November 3, 1883. 


CATTLE IN PRUSSIA. 
REPORT BY OONSUL-GENERAL BREWER, OF BERLIN. 
STATISTICS RELATING TO CATTLE IN GERMANY. 


In compliance with circular instruction of July 18, 1883, I have now 
the honor to submit a report respecting cattle in Prussia. — 

- It has not been possible for me to obtain official information relating 
to all the points mentioned in the circular, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the tables inclosed were obtained from private 
sources. A great deal of literature on the subject-matter is extant in 
Germany, and every point respecting breeding, treatment, and the 
physiology of the various breeds has been thoroughly discussed by men 
who have made the subject a special study for years, and whose opin- 
ions are entitled to respect. The result of their researches and inves- 
tigations, as given to the world respecting cattle and cattle-raising, is of 
the greatest value. 


CATTLE CENSUS OF GERMANY. 


_ According to the census of 1883, the increase in the number of cattle 
since 1873 has been 15 per cent. in many provinces, and as much as 40 
per cent. in others. 

The greatest number of breeding bulls is found in Mecklenburg, 
Western Prussia, and the Duchy of Brunswick. About 50 per cent. of 
the cattle in Germany is in the Kingdom of Prussia, where, in 1873, there 
were 8,639,514 head, and in 1883, 8,735,559 head. 


CATTLE IN EASTERN FRISIA.* 


The cows of Eastern Frisia are especially remarkable for the abun- 
dance of milk which they yield. These cattle in form and build are 
heavier even than the Dutch cattle and stronger in the bone. A great 
many of them are sent to Mecklenburg and Pomerania, where, with ordi- 
nary good treatment, great results are obtained. Pasturage in Frisia 
is good and plentiful, as the majority of breeders devote nearly the 


*The report of Consul Wilson, of Bremen, deals at length with Frisian cattle, 
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whole of the land to grazing. Although the soil is remarkably fertile 
but few farmers ever grow grain or even potatoes, preferring to pur- 
chase such articles. ; 

There is no doubt but that this course brings more profit, as there is 
but little expense incurred in raising the cattle and the profits from the 
sales of breeding and fat cattle are large. Allthe manure of the cattle 
is used upon the meadows, and the meadows are alternately mown and 
pastured. The manure is made most useful, for as soon as it is covered : 
by the after-growth it becomes dissolved and assimilates with the soil 
and its strength is not destroyed by the sun. 

The dairy products are of the most excellent quality, although the 
quantity is hardly as great as the plentiful pasture would seem to war- 
rant. 

The following statement respecting cattle in Kastern Frisia, although 
not official, is quite reliable, it having been obtained from trustworthy 
private sources: 

Soil: Loamy, sandy. , 

Average sizeof cow: Length, 2.55 meters; height, 1.31 meters at wither; height, 
1.32 meters at rump. : ; 

Feeding : Up to the seventh week sweet milk, mixed with fine hay after first month; 
buttermilk after eighth week, mixed with oat-meal and barley. In winter, first year, 
beets, hay, and 4 to 6 liters of barley-meal daily. 

Average live weights of steers: Three years, 1,120 pounds; four years, 1,510 pounds; 
five years, 1,875 pounds; six years, 1,620 pounds; seven years 1,430 pounds; eight 
years, 1,520 pounds; nine years, 1,400 pounds; average annual yield of milk of cows, 
2,600 quarts. : 

Cultivated grasses : White clover and ray-grass. 


CATTLE IN GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBURG. 


The great dairies around Berlin rely almost entirely for their supply 
of milch cows upon the cattle bred on the marshy pastures on the coast 
near the Jahde Bay and the Weser. 

The breed differs from the Frisian inasmuch as it shows a heavier 
head and stronger horns and the buttocks are less broad. 

In weight the cattle approach that of the Holland breeds. The live 
weight of cows will average about 1,200 pounds and that of oxen from 
1,500 to 1,800 pounds. The udder in these cows is very largely devel- 
oped and the yield of milk is considerable, reaching as much as 3,000 
quarts a year from well-kept animals. 

Like the Frisian breed these cattle require good pasture and also do 
well with ample stable food. The very best specimens of Oldenburg 
cattle are found in Budjahdingen. 

The following statement contains some carefully collected information 
respecting these cattle: 


Cattle in Oldenburg. 


Height— 
Age. Length. Weight. 
At withers.} At rump. 


Meters. Meters. Meters. | Pounds. 
Qp-vear-old stceTS...--.-n-2--acenaaceneen tenets sennnnrens 2, 53 1.48 


4-year-old cow... 2. 13 1.41 1.46 1, 160 
3-year-old cow.....- \cijaeeapeeantnind dame Mens eee eee 2.14 1. 43 1.52 986 
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Soil: Sand; clay. : 

Average yield of milk: 2,900 to 3,500 quarts per year; 6} quarts per day ; 14 to 16 
quarts of milk to 1 pound of butter. 

Cultivated grasses: Red clover; ray grass. : 

‘Handling products : Butter exported. Cheeso made only for domestic use. 

Feeding: Calves receive mother’s milk two weeks; then skimmed milk and fine 
hay. At five months they are taken to pasture, Winter feed consists of two-thirds 
straw, one-third hay, 1 to 3 pounds of oats, 


CATTLE IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


In the lower portions of Schleswig-Holstein crossings with English 
breeds have led to great improvements in cattle, and they are now ex- 
ported to England in great numbers. : 

The butter produced here, also largely exported to England, is of an 
excellent quality, and the refuse from the great dairies is used with ad- 
vantage for fattening hogs. The breed of cattle raised here form. the 
connecting link between the lowland and highland cattle, and there are 

-eight distinct varieties deriving their names from the several counties 
of the province. The cattle of Eiderstedt have been crossed with En- 
glish Shorthorns. The calves receive their mother’s milk only during 
the first few weeks. After two or three weeks, warmed skimmed milk 
is given them, and they are in a few months taken to pasture. The fat- 
tening commences in the third or fourth year, accordiug to their devel- 
opment. The steers then reach a dead weight of from 800 to 1,000 
pounds. Many of them are sent to the London markets, where they 
bring very good prices, whilst others go to Hamburg, from whence the 
meat, after being smoked, is shipped in great quantities. 

The quality and quantity of dairy produce of the Hiderstedt cows are 
above the average, while those of the county Ditmarsh are rather 
inferior in their yield of milk. In Wilstermarsh and at Breitenburg, 
both the cattle for the dairy as well as for slaughter are very superior. 
ee three and four years of age attain a weight of about 900 
pounds. 

The most remarkable of all the cattle of Schleswig-Holstein are the 
eattle of Angeln and Tondern. At the'age of five or six years the cows 
of Angeln and Tondern weigh between 800 and 1,000 pounds, and in the 
most favorable milking time produce daily 9 to 12 quarts of milk, which, 
by its fatty richness is especially adapted for the production of butter. 

Fed plentifully these cows average an annual yield of 3,500 quarts of 
milk. Full pasture is given from May (after the cows have calved) 
until the end of October, the cows remaining out day and night. Every 
field has plenty of water, either in ponds made for the purpose or in 
large troughs filled from wells. 

In the northern parts of Schleswig a breed of cattle is to be found 

' which, although smaller than that of Angeln and Tondern, is remarkable 
for its magnificent build in the bone as well as for its adaptability for 
fattening. Being somewhat hardened by the manner of its rearing and 
its confinement to rather short pasturage, this breed is capable of won- 
derful improvement. Many are sent to neighboring countries, where 
they become longer in limb and still coarser in the bone, heavier in the 
head and horns and less neat in form, but are excellent for slaughter or 
the dairy. 
‘Stock-breeders in the northwestern portion of our own country have 
for the last few years imported these cattle for the pnrpose of improving 
their own herds. In color these breeds are gray, or of ‘a pluish-black 
with white spots. | 
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The following two statements regarding the cattle of Schleswig- 
Holstein will prove interesting: | 


Cattle in Schleswig, Comprising Angeln and Tondern. 


* Height— 
Description. Length. Weight. 
To withers. | To ramp. 


Meters. Meters. Meters. Pounds. 
Steers of from two and one-fourth to three aud on “| 
Half VOara vssiieccscivsie wis esis aiereve eines sibs siaciecais yale 2. 62 1.36 1.48 880 
Cows from three to seven yeaTs....-.---..-.-2-----+ 2.53 1.32 1.39 | 805 to 890 


Soil and temperature: Similar to Holstein, and an extensive growth of hazelnut 
and blackthorn affords protection to the cattle against high winds. 

Average yield of milk : 2,200 to 3,000 quarts milk; very rich and fat; about 10 
quarts to 1 pound of butter. 

Feeding and housing: Calves intended for rearing are tied up from December to 
April; from ten days to two weeks they receive mother’s milk, after this sweet 
skimmed milk, of which from 8 to 10 quartsare given. TFrom May until October the 
cows are pastured, but housed during the cold nights. 


Holstein cattle. 


Height— 
Description. Live 
ae Length. j weight. 
At withers. | At ramp. 
Meters. Meters. Meters. Pounds. 
Steer, twenty months old...--. 2-220. -.seeee seen eee 2,51 1,48 1.44 1, 220 
Steer, three years Old ..-..---- 2. -senee wane ee eee e eens 2. 88 1.48 1.48 1,790 
Cows, three years old ........-..----. patensigeersse 2.85 1.41 1.46 1, 380 


Remarks: In the report, the cattle of both Schleswig and Holstein have been grouped 
under one heading, but in the statistics it has been found necessary to make a divis- 
ion of the two provinces, the basis of the former being the Wilstermarsh cattle, that 
of the latter the Angeln and Tondern cattle. 

Average yield of milk : 2,600 to 3,500 quarts. Average annual income per cow from 
butter, cheese, &c., $70. 

Feeding : Calves receive mother’s milk two weeks only; in three months they are 
sent to pasture. Winter feed consists of cut straw, with beets and hay and 3 or 4 
pounds of oats. 


CATTLE OF DUTCH DESCENT. 


The marshy tracts of land situated at the mouth of the Weichsel and 
Nogat are among the most fertile river lands on the Baltic coast. They 
form a great delta-shaped plain which extends from Thorn to Dantzic. 

In the thirteeneh century Dutch colonists brought cattle to this place, 
from which the breed now reared there sprung. It is, however, by no 
means equal to the Dutch breed, either in the yield for the dairy or for 
fattening. , 

In color great variety is found, ranging from a grayish-red to a 
spotted black. In cultivating the breed no regard has been paid to 
anything but producing the largest possible quantity of milk, which is 
rather watery and obtained at the cost of the strength of the animals. 

The yield of milk is estimated at from 15 to 20 quarts a day during 
the first few months after calving, and an annual yield of from 2,500 
to 3,000 quarts. 
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STATISTICS OF VARIOUS BREEDS. 


Statements respecting their herds which I have obtained from several 
stock-breeders have enabled me to compile the following tables: 


Statistics showing results of a fwe-years’ trial of Wrisian, Schleswig, and Silesian cattle 


on a stock-farm in Saxony. 


Schleswig cows. Frisian cows. Silesian cows. 
Yield calculated to Yield calculated to Yield as calculated 
Aver- result from 1 ‘| Aver- result from 1 Aver- | toresult from 1 
Year. age an-| ewt. of hay or its }age an-| ewt. of hay or its |ago an-| cwt. of hay or its 
nu. equivalent. nual equivalent. nual equivalent. 
yield of yield of yicid of 
milk. mil milk. a i 
Milk. | Butter. Milk. | Butter. Milk. | Butter. 
arts. | Pounds ears. warts. | Pounds. rts.) Quarts. | Pounds. 
a 2 2h . 272 e 27 2) 2,212 , 22 12 
30 24| 3,267 27 14] 2,411 24 14 
28 24) 2,992 244 14} 2,018 20 14 
28 2| 2,676 22 1] 2,303 23 13 
30 24) 3,132 26 14] 2,635 26 1} 


Statistics compiled from examination of various specimens of cattle from several farms in 


Prussia. 
Height— 
Cattle of Swiss origi Length. Ne 
attle o iss ori “th. ioht. 
a e mo ee Torump.| “°F 

Meters. | Meters. | Meters. | Pounds. 
SiO, D4 VORB ce cncn oucwonnsnwwanmnant eneveaeneeweseenninee 2, 1.51 1,315 
Cow, 74 years. 1, 281 
Cow, 5 yeara.. 1,085 
Cow, 8 years... 1, 233 
Cow, 7 years......-.----- 1,335 


Annual average yield of milk, &c. : 2,560 quarts, of which 100 quarts averaged 8 pounds of butter and 


16} ponnds of cheese. 
1 meter = 39. 37 inches. 


Result of competitive trial of cows of various breeds on the model farm of a landed pro- 


priétor in Holstein. 


g : Total A ield. 
‘ or . 
3 yield of | average | Average acetal 
ra Name of breed. milk dur-|  viold or da; 
So ing the | ofeach. | dteach. 
GC year * | Highest. | Lowest. 
A é of trial. 
; courts: arts. arts. arts. 5 
3 | Oldenburg (from Broitenborg)........-...- ir 594 2, 865 @u 8 oy 946 2, 820 
4 Oldenburg (from Tondern) ..- 9, 337 2, 334 63 2, 845 2, 020 
3 | Ayrshire wccccccezesenccnce 5,'386 1,798 5 2, 249 1,415 
4 | Dutch........-.....-.... 14, 200 3, 550 9% G, 142 2, 562 
3 | Swiss (from Simmenthal).. -| 11,040 3, 680 A: | ecoiainivieeieaa ee eee cee 
3 | Bavarian (from Bayreuth)........--..----- 11, 724 3, 908° Bo lewsecce ccs sciewcc nee 


PRUSSIAN PRIZE CATTLE. 


Iam unable to give the number of different breeds of cattle in Ger- 
many, or even in Prussia, or the percentage of cattle belonging to cach 


breed. 
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I am informed that at the agricultural department: here a census has 
been taken during the present year by which this information will be 
given, but as the report has not yet been made public the department 
declines to supply me with the required information. From my own in- 
vestigation Iam led to believe that the different breeds of cattle in 
Germany have not been kept as separate and pure as in our own country, 
but have been so crossed that but comparatively few herds remain in 
their original purity. 

But comparatively few cattle are raised in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of this city, as the province of Brandenburg, in which Berlin is 
situated, is not well adapted for grazing purposes, the surface being 
level and the soil light and sandy. 

Exhibits A,* hereto annexed, are photographs of an East Frisian bull 
and cow; Exhibits B,* of an Oldenburg bull and cow; Exhibits C, of a 
Wilstermarsch bull and cow; Exhibits D, of a Breitenburg bull; Exhib- 
its E, of an Angeln bull and cow; Exhibits F, of a Bavarian bull and 
cow; and Exhibit G, of a Pomeranian bull. 

These cattle were all exhibited and received prizes at the late Ham- 


burg Exhibition. 
M. S. BREWER, 
Consul-General. 
UNITED STATES .CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
Berlin, December 27, 1883. 


CATTLE IN OLDENBURG, JEVERLAND, AND EAST FRIESLAND. 
REPOR? BY CONSUL WILSON, OF BREMEN. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


In answer to circular letter under date of July 18, 1883, desiring cer 
tain information régarding the breeding and raising of cattle in this 
consular district, I have the honor to submit the following report: 

This industry is principally carried on in the Duchy of Oldenburg, 
Jeverland, and East Friesland, and is the chief employment of the 
farmers. Cattle raised in other parts of this consular district are simi- 
lar to the Oldenburg or Budjadinger breed, but not of such pure blood. 

Lam indebted to Mr. John G. Gross, consular agent for the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg, Jeverland, and Hast Friesland, for the following 
valuable information, obtained by him by visiting various. parts of his 
agency and the farms of the principal breeders and raisers of this justly 
celebrated breed of cattle, and conversing with them and with the public 
officials who are interested in this business. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


Before entering into particulars concerning the breeding of cattle in 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, Jeverland, and East Friesland it is necessary 
to give a general description of the soil and climate of this district, which 
contains about 8,395 square kilometers, with about 530,000 inhabitants. 

The soil must be divided in two parts, each entirely different from 
the other. One part is called the marsh or marshes, and stretches along 


* Seo report by Consul Wilson, of Brewen, for duplicates of Exhibits A and B— 
an East Frisian bull and cow and an Oldenburg bull and cow, ; 
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the coast of the North Sea from Holland to Schleswig-Holstein, and is 


formed by the deposits of the sea 
it. The other part i 


and bog of a very light nature. L 
are of a lighter nature, but nevertheless good milkers, 


hereafter. 


The marsh-land may be divided into 


s called the Geest or Geestla 


and the different rivers flowing into 
nd, composed of sand 
The cattle bred on this soil, of course, 
as is shown 


three different regions, viz: 


(a) The region of the alluvium outside of the dikes or dams, which 
is more exposed and is overflowed by high tides. 
(b) The region of the old pastures, grazing land, and that used for 
tillage, all of which are protected by high dikes or dams against high 


tides. 


(c) The region of the mixed marsh-land, that is to say, clayish sand, 


the transition from heavy clay to lighter soil. 


it is natural, therefore, that the quality of the soil in the marshes 
must be a very different, and that with the change of the soil the weight 
of the cattle corresponds, while beauty of the form depends less on the 
nature of the soil, but more or less, if not entirely, upon the intelligence 
of the breeders. i 

The Geestland is diluvium and consists of a light sandy soil peculiar 
to the plains of North Germany, in which sand, bog, or moor prevails ; 
in some places loam covers the soil, which in general is greatly in want 
of lime, as without it or good marl the cultivation of the better or more 
profitable sorts of herbages for fodder is very limited, and for this rea- 


son the breeding of heavy cattle is limited in the same manner. 


While 


the marsh is entirely cultivated, only 60 per cent. ot the Geestland is 
cultivated, the rest being barren or uncultivated heather or bog. 


TILLAGE AND GRAZING LANDS. 


The following table will show how the farmers in the Duchy of Olden- 
burg make use of their land; also in what manner cattle-breeding is 
‘dependent on the quality of the different soils: 


In use for For mow- 
Territory or soil. tillage and oe aa ing pur. | Total area 
gardeners. iat poses. yee 
Hectares.* | Hectares. | Hectares. | Hectares. j 
Marsh ca sevice wcnniciensnic aici ve www acmvaiwiainwaieeisleemeres 31, 180 46, 750 25, 115 108, 045 
CCORE ATG oa yc as sn nce cgpigepninnianncdne aemdesaenan 101, 402 23, 077 37, 920 162, 399 
AT Cea Sent AO NORE Nee ReaAreee 132,582 | 69,827 | 63,035 | 265, 444 
* 1 hectare = 2. 471 acres. 
Number of catile. 
ie Number of cattle on every 100 
; Total number. heetares.ofarca, 
Territory or soil. 
Horses.| Cattle. | Pigs. | Sheep. | Horses.| Cattle. | Pigs Sheep. 
Marshiscosescerceexesscccs. 12,920 | 79,655 | 12,768 | 18,830] 12.500] 77.09 12. 306 18. 202 
Geostland..........-.00-+.. 15,638 | 94,128 | 67,487 | 130,118 | 9.206 | 65.704 | 39.466 | 77.05 
VOL cciscawseseasisincics 28, 558 | 173,783 | 80,255 | 148,948 |....-. 22] elf eee ee 
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The preponderance of cattle-breeding in the marshland is evident, 
and the quality of the race for milking, breeding, and slaughtering pur- 
poses so fur exceeds the races in the Geestlands that it is not necessary 
to enter into more particular details than is shown in the annexed tables 
of these latter races, they being of too inferior quality to improve the 
breed in the United States. 

According to a statement made by the director of the statistical de- 
partment at Oldenburg, the comparative value of the cattle raised in the 
Weser marshes, classed in the three groups hereinbefore mentioned, may 
be stated to amount per metric square mile of cultivated land for Class 
A, from $37,750 to $45,000; Class B, from $30,000 to $37,750; Class C, 
from $22,500 to $30,000; whilst the value of the cattle raised on the 
Geestlands amount only for first class land, from $18,500 to $22,000; for 
second class land, from $14,500 to $18,000 for third class land, from 
$7,000 to $12,000 or 14,000 per metric square mile. . 

The better the soil the larger is the number of horses and cattle kept 
thereon in the marshes, whilst in the Geestlands sheep are prominent, 
next agriculture and peat digging. 

Nearly all farmers in the marshes are proprietors of the land they 
use; nameadle nobility, abounding in other parts of Germany, does not 
exist there, therefore larger estates than from 8 to 40 hectares in the 
marshes and from 15 to 60 hectares in the Geestlands are but seldom 
met with. 


s 


CATTLE AND CATTLE-BREEDING IN THE MARSHES. 


The foregoing appears necessary to the understanding of the follow- 
ing: 

For the promotion of cattle-breeding in the district of the marshes 
several institutions have been established; the principal are: 

(1} The selection of bulls for covering purposes by delegates of the 
interested farmers, veterinary surgeons, and some Government offi- 
cials. 

(2) “he institution of the herd-book, keeping a pedigree of bulls and 
cows selected for registry. 

(3) The different cattle shows. 

Selection of bulls.—I have to remark that only such bulls may be used 
for covering purposes as have been selected by this commission, which 
in general, is appointed by breeders aud graziers in every district of 
the public administration. For the best bulls premiums are granted 
by the Government amounting to from $50 to $75 per head, accordin 
to the form and the breed. This system, in general, enjoys the approva 
of the farmers and breeders, as it guarantees that their cows are only 
to be covered by well-formed and well-conditioned bulls, 

Herd-books —The institution of the herd-book, although introduced 
here only a few years ago, has served greatly to improve the breed of 
the cattle; the register it contains gives the breeders a clear insight 
into what effect they may obtain in strict pure breeding of selected 
cattle. The first section of the statutes point out the exact aim which 
the breeding has to obtain; therefore the different animals are selected 
by a commission which may in uo instance deviate from this rule. The 
institution of the herd-book has only been in use here for five years; in 
East Friesland it is to be introduced soon. In the marshes of the 
duchy were registered 1,195 head of cattle; in the Geestlands, 819; 
total, 2,014 head. 
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Cattle shows.—This institution, imported from England, meets here 
with great approbation, and has developed itself since 1836 (when the 
first cattle show was held near Brake) very favorably, so that now in 
nearly every district of the marshes annual cattle shows take place, 
which serve greatly to improve, by comparing the result of the different 
breeds, and the manner of breeding-in the different districts. _ 

The cattle in the duchy and East Friesland may be divided into— 

a) Cattle raised on the marshes of the river Weser. 

b) Those raised raised in Jeverland. 

c) Those raised in Hast Friesland. 

d) Those raised in Geestlands. oaie 

a) The marshes on the river Weser embrace the district of Brake, 
Budjadingen, and Elsfleth, bounded on the north and northeast by the 
North Sea, on the east by the river Weser, and on the west by the river 
Jade.’ The cattle raised in these districts are called in the interior the 
Oldenburg or Budjadinger race, and are in great demand for breeding 
purposes nearly everywhere. Although the cattle are more or less re- 
lated to the races raised in Holland and East Friesland, they possess 
distinct marks which characterize their origin. he head, for example 
does not agree with the Holland breed; the forehead, the cheeks, and 
the parts of the mouth are broader, and the head is shorter; the mouth 
shows a dark, but’ not black pigment; the palate roof of the mouth 
shows the same; the horns of most animals are short with an outward 
curve, and sometimes on young animals are rather strongly developed ; 
the formation of the forepart of the body shows. also a difference with 
the Holland breed, falsely called in the United States the Holstein 
breed. 

Whilst the pure Holland breed shows a back view which promise 
good milkers, the breeders thereof appear to have overlooked the de- 
velopment of the fore parts, whereas the cattle in the marshes show a 
wide and deep breast, well formed, close shoulders and broad withers, 
with ribs, which, since the, introduction of the herd-book, take move 
and more the round barrel-form; the backbone appears long to satis- 
faction, and shows in its construction good formation of kidneys and 
hips, and very seldom now shows an inelination of curving downwards 
(hollow back); the croup or hind quarter between the hips corresponds 
with type peculiar to the cattle of the marshes, but sometimes might 
be longer; by careful breeding the root of the tail has greatly improved 
in its situation; formerly showing a more or less tendency to be promi- 
neut, it now hardly raises above the straight backbone line; the shanks 
of a good cow of the marshes present themselves full fleshed, and tho 
flesh between the shanks sinks sufficiently deep. 

The fat cattle in the Weser marshes never prove delusive in their 
weight, in general they deliver larger weight than they promise while 
living. The udder and milk-tokens are in most allcases well developed, 
and are never known to deceive; wherefore the cow of the marshes may 
be put down as a good milker, the particulars of which will be shown 
in the table annexed. 

The district in which the Jeverland race is bred embraces the dis- 
trict of Jeverland on the left bank of the river J ade; its boundaries are: 
on the north, the North Sea; on the west, East Friesland ; on the south, 
the district of Varel ; and on the east, the river Jade. Thecattle produce 
of this district embraces dairy products, rearing calves for breedin g@ par- 
poses, and fattening for slaughtering. In their whole appearance these 
cattle show in a much larger degree than the Budjadinger cattle their 
near relation to the cattle raised in the north part of Holland. The 
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head, in proportion to its breadth, is somewhat longer; the pigment of 
the mouth in general of black color; the horns are fine and of a cylin- 
drical form ; the form of the neck corresponds with the form inthe other 
marshes. The expansion of the breast, and the firmness of the shoul- 
ders, however, do not reach that of the cattle in the Weser marsh. The 
form of the ribs is more flat; nevertheless the total impression of the 
fore parts of the trunk or body is satisfying, showing that breeders 
know what they aim at; the hind quarter in all its parts is well de- 
veloped ; a trifling curving or sinking of the backbone before the croup 
is sometimes met with as well as a faulty elevation or situation of the 
root of the tail; the color is, in general, with only a few exceptions, 
black and white, four white legs, the tail half black and white, with a 
small white star on the forehead; the eyelids and the exterior part of ears 
are black. The milk-tokens must be called excellent. This race boasts 
of a fine skeleton, fine skin and hair, but in general it is not so heavy as 
the race raised in Holstein. The Jeverland race may be called excel- 
lent milkers, easily fed, with corresponding capability to be fattened. 
The aim of the breeders here in general is to get good milkers. 

The East Frisian race is reared solely in the district of the Landdros- 
tey, or county of Aurich, which is bound on the north, as are all the 
marshes, by the North Sea, on the west by North Holland, on the east 
by Jeverland. and on the south by the district of the Landdrostey, 
Osnabruck. This country contains only on the sides of the sea and 
rivers the marshland mentioned before, whilst the land lying more in 
the interior consists of bog and sand. 

I only mention here the cattle produce of the marshes, as those on 
the bog and sand lands are too small and insignificant to be mentioned 
in this report. The production of cattle in the marshes embraces, as 
in Jeverland, about 75 per cent. for breeding purposes, and about 25 
per cent. for the dairy. The latter are kept mostly to raise the calves, _ 
which are in general sold when one year old to the interior of Ger- 
many—to Saxony, Frankfort, and the southeast part of Prussia, at very 
good prices. The form of the animals is not so finely shaped as those 
in the Weser marshes and Jeverland, although in their appearances 
they show the greatest resemblance to the Holland and Jeverland races. 
The color of the cattle is about 80 per cent. black and white, and about 
20 per cent. red. The first-named color is preferred, because its sale is 
more certain; the latter color is kept more for home use. A few months 
ago the institution of the herd-book was introduced. It does not, how- 
ever, find the same approbation as in the Weser marshes. The breed- 
ers, however, try to improve their cattle by importing bulls from the 
north of Holland, in which it appears they succeed very well. The 
number of cattle raised in this part, that is to say, on the marshes, 
amounted, horses, sheep, and pigs included, as follows: 


\ Date. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 


1822: o.sninenes paw ee cemensne noes tdtnssa atesiececcneeseTemeeeey 25,943 | 102, 459 49, 401 25, 307 
December 3, 1867 --| 28,918 | 129, 935 85,143 27,778 
January 10, 1873 24,632 | 131,048 67, 968 17, 079 
January 10, 1893 25,609 | 125, 785 54,397 31, 207 


This enumeration shows clearly that the farmers did not keep pace 
with their neighbors in Holland and Oldenburg; that, on the contrary, 
they have lost ground in their competition with those breeders who 
summon their whole energy to improve their cattle in the manner 


H. Ex. 51——27 
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wanted by breeders and buyers of the interior of Germany, the United 
States, Italy, and France, who in many instances pay prices double the 
amount that may be obtained in the ordinary way of disposing of the 
overproduce. 

The cattle raised in the Geestland are, as before stated, not of any 
consequence for breeding purposes. In stature they are small, or rather 
insignificant, although it is not to be denied that they possess good 
milking qualities. Breeders exert themselves to improve their cattle 
by importing bulls from the province of Drenthe, in Holland, and it is 
stated that the result obtained by the cross-breeding has been very sat- 
isfactory, although the lightness and sterility of the soil do not assist 
them in producing such cattle as their endeavors deserve. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE OLDENBURG CATTLE FOR EXPORT. 


For exportation to the United States, the Oldenburg cattle raised on 
the Weser marshes must be put down as one of the best qualified races. 
To all parts of Europe, to the south of Germany, Prussia, east and west, 
Russia, Galicia, and even to the Sandwich Islands, these cattle have 
been exported. To Galicia last year there were exported thirty-eight 
head of exquisite registered cattle, destined to serve there as the com- 
mencement of breeding this race pure. Those cattle were bought here 
by a commission of the Royal Agricultural Society, at Lemberg. For 
this year the exportation, including the number bought by this commis- 
sion and private estate holders, not obtainable, is said to be still larger. 
For several years the cross-breeding with the Shorthorn race was more 
prominent here, but since the laws of Great Britain prohibited the ex- 
portation of live cattle to the English ports, the farmers have relaxed 
in favoring this race, and returned to the pure Oldenburg breed, much 
to their own satisfaction and profit. 


PRODUCT AND EXPORT OF MARSH CATTLE. 


To compare the production and export in the Weser marshes I repeat 
here the result of the census taken thereof on the 10th of January, 1883. 
This census was taken at a very unfavorable time, when all salable 
beasts had been disposed of and the new production had not refilled 
the place: 


Number of 
aetile cattle ex- 
eer! coun on} ported to 
District. January | different 
10, 1883. jcountriesin 
Europe. 


ETE Ve ONIN oo ccc ante csakeccs wien na wa ward Saba we een een wae veaewene 79,448 22, 984 
AIL AUG CTAE: cance diya oven eis cicdu xacencus een Gaatn ea ekannanaiemtenses ee 94, 108 6, 183 


MOball ses acct: sasiesiohe we ieeepemeeeoeacte uae Sacige. poet ee eeeacevaemougie 173, 556 29, 167 


In the present year the demand for cattle for breeding purposes has 
been more active, in consequence of which the stock of first rate cattle 
is rather low and prices rule higher than before. Last year the medium 
price for non-registered bulls of one and a half to two years was $100 
to $125 ; for elder animals of this sex, $150. Cows, delivered from two 
to four calves, cost $100 to $125. Heifers, according to quality, $100 to 
$225. Bull calves, $60. Cow calves, $45 to $55. For registered cattle 
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the prices were remarkably higher, from 10 to 50 per cent., according 
to their descent and quality. Purchasers must be very careful in buy- 
ing the pure-bred Oldenburg cattle. Many a head of cattle passes for 
the pure Oldenburg race, as the Holstein cattle from Holland, which 
never saw Oldenburg nor Holstein. 


EXPORT OF CATTLE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


As to the best way of transporting cattle to the United States, this 
is done by the way of Brake-Nordenham to Bremerhaven, thence by 
steam to New York, Baltimore, or New Orleans. The freight for a full- 
grown beast yill amount to about $30 to $36, in the common way of 
shipping. The cost for transport and maintenance whilst on the -veyage 
would amount to about $5 to $10 per head, including feeding and wait- 
ing on board. This cannot, however, be exactly stated, as much de- 
peuds on the number of animals sent. If many are to be sent, then a 
waiter is necessary, who would cost, passage going and coming included, 
about $100, more or less, according to the accommodation required. The 
same amount to ship by way of Hamburgh, or by way of Amsterdam | 
or Rotterdam for cattle from East Friesland. 


PORTRAITS OF OLDENBURG AND EAST FRISIAN CATTLE. 


In order to compare the cattle bred in the marshes with other animals 
bred in Holland, France, and England, I transmit herewith several pho- 
tographs of the Oldenburg and East Frisian race, prize cattle at the 
agricultural fair at Hamburg this year. 

No. 1 of the accompanying photographs represents an Oldenburg bull 
of rather the old style, short and rather clumsy in bones. He does not 
answer the requirements of the herd-book uniop. The formation of 
the head and neck is coarse and fails in beauty. The parts of the 
shoulders and the formation of the ribs certainly are well developed, 
but the root of the tail lies too high; the hind quarters are ‘hardly sat- 
isfying ; the formation of the flesh near the ankle-bones or spring-joints 
is not full enough. The animal shows crooked hind legs, although the 
ankle-bones are normal. The animal is-too short, and the line of the 
back answers but imperfectly the requirement of the herd-book union. 
The animal shows but few good milk-tokens, but more the signs of be- 
ing easily fattened. He was raised on an estate between Brake and Old- 
enburg, on a mixed soil. His color is black and white, with a white 
star on the forehead. } 

No. 2 of the accompanying photographs is a cow of the pure Oldenburg 
breed. Owing to the unlucky position in which the waiter kept her 
head, she does not represent herself so favorably as might be wished. 
This is much to be regretted, as the picture does not give a good idea 
of the form of the beast, which is one of the best sort, with a very 
straight-lined backbone. Finer hip-joints or thighs are seldom met 
with. The ankle, leg-bones, and'spring-joints are normal, and for her 
race she has avery fine head and breast; the depth of the latter is such 
as formerly was seldom met with. The form of the shoulders, ribs, 
hips, hind quarters, and thighs are such as is required by the herd-book 
union. The milk-tokens are very good and do not deceive. Her color 
is black and white, with white star on the forehead. 

No. 3, a full-blooded Shorthorn cow about four years old. This ani- 
mal was bred in the vicinity of Brake, and answers in form, &c., those 
demands which are required of this race. She was, at the time of the 
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Hamburg exhibition, rather overfed. Head, collar, and_shoulder- 
blades are very good, as well as the back, hips, and hind quarters. 
Nevertheless, the breeders in the marshes, with only a single exception, 
do not approve of this race. The extreme formation of fat at the root of 
the tail is not desired in the interior. For that reason the Oldenburg 
race is preferred. The thighs of the animal arehighly developed, as well 
as the form of the breast, together with slender horn and bone for- 
mation. The standing of the hind legs is good, with normal ankle- 
bones or spring-joints. This animalis easily fattened, but themilk-tokens 
leave something to wish for. To this animal a first prize was awarded 
at the exhibition at Hamburg. The picture has the same fault as the 
others. The waiter, as well as the photographer, did not know what 
they were about; otherwise the head of the cow would not have been 
held as represented, the backbone receiving thereby an appearance as 
if it was not straight-lined. Color is white and brownish red. 

No. 4 of the photographs is a prominent bull of the Oldenburg or 
Budjadinger race. The picture does not do justice in this case. The 
animal’s head is kept far too high and out of place by its waiter, through 
which the backbone does not show the straight line it really possesses 
by nature. The standing of the hind legs is a normal one, the form of 
the thighs perfect, as also the form of the breast. The form of the head 
answers the original Oldenburg type; shoulders, back, hips, and the 
form of the hind quarters or croup are good, whereas the ribs might 
have been of a more round or barrel form. In general the cows of this 
breed combine good milking with fattening qualities. Color black and 
white, white legs, with white star on forehead. 

No. 5 of the accompanying photographs represents a heifer about 
three and a balf years old, by Magnate, out of an Oldenburg cow, pure 
Oldenburg breed. The form of the neck and head scarcely answers the 
requirements of the herd-book union. The neck is short and thick; 
head rather full and heavy; back and form of ribs good, as also the 
form of the hips and of the hind quarters or croup; the thighs aresatis- 
factory, but the breast is too much trussed up. The ankles or spring- 
joints are good, whereas the breast might have been a little deeper and 
finer; the signs of easy fattening are more prominent than those of milk. 
Color white and black, with blase on the forehead. 

No. 6 represents a bull of the East Frisian race, three years old, born 
near Jemgum, East Friesland; isa good specimen of its race. Shows, by 
the unlucky position in which the head is kept, a slight downward 
curving in the backbone, which in nature is not the case; the animal 
otherwise presents itself favorably, and its offspring, according to the 
statement of its owner, are renowned for being fed fat and showing 
good milk-tokens. Color black and white, four white legs, and a blase 
on the forehead. 

No. 7 of the accompanying photographs, a Polled Angus bull, im- 
ported from England, is kept on an estate in the south of Ilolstein. 
The farmers in the marsh do not approve of this race, wherefore its intro- 
duction here, though tried several times, did not succeed. The picture 
shows the bull very favorably, but also shows far too many corners on 
the fore part of the hind legs. The picture is mentioned here only to 
show the diffierence between the several races. Color black, with 
rather mouse-colored hind legs. 

By the kindness of L. Vissering, esq., King’s counselor of the agri- 
cultural department and president of the principal agricultural society 
of East Friesland, at Dornum, I am enabled to present the photo- 
graphs of cattle bred in East Friesland, Nos. 8, 9, and 10, herewith. 
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No. 8 is an East Frisian cow, representing one of the finest milk cows 
of the race. Color black and white, white blase, four white legs, tail 
half black, half white; is a first-rate milker, easily fed, and very en- 
during in all climates. 

No. 9 is likewise an East I'risian cow, bred in that province, but now 
in the possession of a Mr. Peters, counselor of the agricultural depart- 
ment of Pomerania, is a very fine specimen of the red-colored race, said 
to be descended from the Anglian race. The animal is about seven 
years old, a very good milker, and very hardy. The best specimens of 
this race are raised in the district of Norden and Aurich. 

No. 10 represents an East Frisian bull, now three and one-half years 
old, raised in East Friesland, now the property of the crown prince of 
the German Empire. The animal is a fair specimen, if-not one of the 
fairest specimens, of his race, but shows rather heavy formation of bones, 
and is rather long-legged, with a slight downward curving in the back-- 
bone. 'The formation of the head is normal, but the root of the tail 
rather prominent. Color black and white, blase, white legs, and black 
tail. These cattle are very enduring and will stand a passage across 
the ocean as well as the Oldenburg or Budjadinger race. 


HOUSING, FEEDING, AND BREEDING. 


Herewith I close the descriptive part of the cattle raised in my dis- 
trict, to enter more particularly upon the housing, feeding, and breed- 
ing of the cattle, and the dispositign made thereof. 

The cattle in the marshes pass from six to seven months of the year in 
the open air'on meadows, which give plenty of nourishing and whole- 
some food, by which the more or less spare winter-feeding is fully com- 


pensated. The pastures are abundant in grasses, but rather poor of .. 


plants or herbages. Tor seventeen milch cows, in general, 10 hectares, 
or 25 acres, are required of good middling marshlands. To show the in- 
crease of weight of cattle grazing on good pastures in the marshes the 
following statement was given me by a well-to-do farmer in this vicinity: 
From May to October, last year, this gentlemen fed, on meadows meas- 
uring 20.1993 hectares, or about 46 acres, forty-two oxen, sixteen sheep 
and calves, and onefilly. For thirteen daysthe oxen werefed on meadows 
of which the grass had been cut before. The result of the feeding dur- 
ing one hundred and sixty-two days on meadows, for the oxen, was 
from 517.45 kilograms at the beginning to 731.45 at theend. The 
highest increase in weight was 303 kilograms, or 6 cwt.; the lowest 
amounted to 221 kilograms, or nearly to 44 cwt. The average daily 
increase amounted to about 3 pounds. Another farmer in the Weser 
marshes last year fed cight oxen on his best pasture grounds. They 
had lost during the winter housing and bad feeding about 5 ewt. 

When put on the pastures, on May 4, Nos. 1 to 4 weighed about 30 
ewt. and Nos. 5to8 about 35 cwt. Whensold, on November 3, Nos.1 to 
4 weighed about 56 ewt. and Nos. 5 to8 about 51 ewt. Average aug- 
mentation of weight per head, about 4 cwt., or about 43.5: per cent., or 
per day per head about 24 pounds. The result of this grazing shows 
the value of the grass in the marsbes for fattening cattle. 

In the marshes it is common with the farmers to keep a larger number 
of eattle than their stables can accommodate during the winter. The 
overplus, in most every instance consisting of young animals, are 
usually sent to farmers in the Geestlands, there to be fed. The price 
paid for such feeding varies from $7 to $9 per head. This low price of 
course does not allow a feeding with good, nourishing fodder, the ani- 
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mals mostly being fed on straw,so that in general these cattle return 
in a very lamentable state or condition when the grazing time com- 
mences. For some time several of the farmers in the Weser marshes, 
Jeverland, and East Friesland have desisted from this old plan and 
are finding for their cattle better and larger accommodations, and feed 
them during the winter with more nourishing fodder, consisting of beans, 
cracked grain, and the different sorts of oil-cakes and rice. The rough 
forage is used in its natural state uncut, while cabbages, turnips, &c., 
are cut. 

The housing of the cattle during the winter corresponds with the 
method in Holland. The feeding cribs, contrary to the method in use 
in the south of Germany, are situated a little lower than the floor in 
which the cattle stand, so asto give them more ease when rising. The 
whole arrangement in the stable enables the farmer to keep the cattle 
cleaner and clean them easier than otherwise would be the case. There 
is, also, a considerable saving of space and litter. In the marshes the 
calving of the cows in general takes place in the months from Novem- 
ber to February, as this period is considered by all interested the most 
favorable, as it enables the breeders to bring the young calves to the 
grazing grounds early in spring. If brought there when younger the 
animals would hardly be able to withstand the inclemency of the 
weather. The new-born calves are ndt allowed to suck at the cows. 
The milk taken from the cows during the first three weeks only is given 
to them. After this time they are fed on buttermilk, bread soup, to 
accustom them gradually to a more consistent food. Cow and bull 
calves are fed just the same. To many of our farmers in the United 
States, this feeding may appear irrational, but experience shows that 
calves fed in this manner progress far more favorably than those fed 
for a longer period on milk, as these come into the pasture grounds 
with a tender stomach and with a luxuriant layer of flesh on their car- 
casses, which is not desired. 

The young heifers, after the completion of their second year, are led to 
the bull. By this time these young animals have reached the develop- 
ment particular to the cattle bred in the marshes, so that they are able 
to support the embryo and to calve without injury to themselves. 

Bulls when thirteen to fourteen months old cover cows. It is much 
to be regretted that for some time the breeders of these valuable ani- 
mals when they are at their best development, sell the bulls to foreign 
breeders without any consideration as to the want athome. The Gov- 

_ ernment and the unions of the herd-book try to put a stop to this in- 
jurious disposition, but without any avail. The prices paid by foreign 
breeders being so high as to enable the proprietors of such bulls to re- 
turn the premium they received on the condition that the animal had 
to remain at least one year in the district for which the premium ‘was 
granted. 

Another factor in the breeding of the cattle in the marshes is the 
climate, which, to those not born and bred there, appears less than 
agreeable. The average fall of rain amounts to about 707 millimeters 
annually, In consequence of this climate, of which the middle tem- 
perature in summer seldom raises over 8° Reaumur, together with the 
more or less hardy rearing which the cattle in the marshes must endure, 
the latter may be classed as thoroughly sound and healthy. In no part 
of the northerly marshes do less diseases among cattle appear than here; 
contagious diseases, if any prevail, are brought here, and are sooner 
extirpated than in any other district. The broad chest of these cattle 
and their sound lungs prevent any pulmonary diseases. For a series of 
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years no contagious diseases have been observed in this district; if 
brought in from Holland and other adjacent countries they always were 
localized and arrested in the places infected, wherefore I can only repeat 
my former assertion that the cattle in the marshes are the most hardy 
and healthy race of North Germany and Holland. 

Having already reported in the foregoing on the disposition made of 
the overproduce of these cattle by the breeders, I only need refer to 
the annexed tables, in which further particulars are to be found. 


AMERICAN CATTLE AND HOGS IN OLDENBURG. 


Concerning the importation of live cattle from the United States to 
this district, I have to state that so far I find it to be confined to a few 
head. These did not come up to the expectations, showing too much 
of the Shorthorn blood, thereby taking a long time to fatten; so that 
this importation ceased after the first trial. Lately, however, live pigs 
of the Poland-China race have been imported from the United States 
with some success. These importations would no doubt have been 
more numerous if a reliable connection with breeders in the United 
States was easier to obtain.- As it is, the commission, shipping, and 
expenses charged greatly enhance the prices. A respectable commis- 
‘sion appointed here for sale or exchange of cattle for breeding or graz- 
ing purposes would, no doubt, greatly assist in the transaction of the 
cattle business, and certainly in a short time would render a good 
account. 

IMPORTS OF MEATS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Of other cattle produce imported here by way of Bremen and Ham- 
burg, I have to mention besides canned meats, salt beef in barrels, salt 
pork in barrels, butter, and cheese. The salt beef, not only used for 
ships’ provisions but also for inland consumption, is of some moment, 
whilst the importations of salt pork in barrels, by reason of the pro- 
hibitive import laws of Germany, consist only of those qualities used 
for ships’ provisions—salt bacon, as well as refined lard, for inland con- 
sumption being strictly prohibited, the import thereof has entirely 
ceased. In official quarters in Berlin it. would appear that the seafar- 
ing people of Germany are not considered subject to trichynosis, other- 
wise the exemption as above stated would not have been allowed. 

The importation of butter or margarine is limited, as butter is over- 
produced here, and commands in the Bremen and Hamburg. markets 
prices nearly 10 to 25 per cent. higher than other butter. The consump- 
tion of American butter and margarine is more or less confined to the - 
more saving class of the population, whilst the poorer classes eat none 
at all, in lien thereof eating raw smoked bacon. 


PERCENTAGES OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF CATTLE IN THE 
DISTRICT. 


The percentage of the pure bred Oldenburg, Jeverland, and East 
Frisian cattle is about 65 to 75 per cent. in either province, whilst the 
‘Shorthorn cattle, bred only in the Weser marshes by one or two breeders, | 
amount to about 10 per cent. ‘The remainder is of a mixed breeds, not 
necessary to enumerate. For dairy purposes nearly 25 per cent. are 

bred, the remainder for breeding, slaughtering, or exportation. 


BEST CATTLE FOR EXPORT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Lam of the opinion that the best cattle to be imported into the United 
States from Germany, to improve the breed there, without any doubt 
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are the Oldenburg or Budjadinger race. Exact prices are not obtain- 
able, as they vary from $100 to $200, according to age, quality , &e. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS OF THE MARSH CATTLE. 


. In conclusion I submit answers to the questions transmitted with 
circular, giving names of breeds, country, size of cattle at maturity, 
milking qualities, origin of breed, topography of country, substratum, 


&e. 
: ‘ Size at se a 
measured on ‘ : 
Annual | wilk to} Milk to | the fore parts (in Bie WelENS 
Name of breed. Pell &°| pounds , pound of meters). 
milk, | ‘butter.| é 
{ Cow.| Bull.| Ox. | Cow Bull. Ox. 

Cut. Owt. Cut. Cut. 

Oldenburg, bred in ; 
the Weser marshes 61 35 | Not made.| 1.49 | 1.51 | 1.57 | 14to15 | 16to18 | 17t020 

Jeverland race ....... 68 | 38 to 39 16 | 1.39] 1.42}1.48/12 13)14 15) 165 17 

Géestland races .. 50 38 | Not made.} 1.34 | 1.36 | 1.29 9 11 12 

Ost Frisiap race....-.| 64 to 84 | 35 38 16 | 1.382] 1.47} 1.61/12 14/16 17] 18 20 

Shorthorn race. ......} 50 60 33 | Not made.| 1.50 | 1.52] 1.60/14 16] 20 22] 20 22 

‘i Weight of eee bat 
geat | meat at +e ow long bre 
Breed, mataurity.| maturity Color. Description. pure. 
of ox. 
Years. Cwt. 

Wesermash ........ 34 to4 |8t09 Black and white | Head shorter, as | A long time, ex- 
with white star with the Hol-| cept now and 
on forehead. landrace; short | thencrossed with 

legs; structure | Shorthorns. 
perfect. 

Jeverland ..-........ 4 5 8 9 White and black | Head longer; legs | A long time. 
and four white finerand longer; 
feet. very good milk-’ 

ors. 

Geestland ........-.. 3 4 | 6 6.72 | White and black..|....do ..-.---.-.--. Do. 

Ost Friesland .-.-... 4 911 Black and white; |.--.do ......-..---- Said to be of the 
white legs; star ok Wee rialee; 
on forehead and breed a long time. 
black saddle on 
back ; about 20 

er cent. red. 

Shorthorn ........... 4 5 | 1012 hite and red; | Fine looking ani- | Twelve to fifteen 
some blue-black mals but rather | years. 
or mouse-c ol- too fat forinland 
ored, consumption; 

require at least 
one year more 
grazing than 
the other races. 
Product. 
Breed. Origin of breed. 
Labor. Meat. Milk. Cheese. 
Wesermarsh........... Pure Oldenburg breed with (*) $90 to $135 | $70 to $80 (h) 
few exceptions. 

Jeverland ............. Original breed .............. (*) 100 125 | 70 80 2 

Geestland ..- --| Diverse breed -..-.......... $50 to $80 | 75 90 60 @) 

Ost Friesland.......... Now said to be original; now () 85 90 | 70 80 25 

and then crossed with Hol- 
land breed. 
Shorthorn ........-.... England ....2..------....005 (*) 100 125 | 60 70 (h) 
* None required. + None produced. } Not used for labor. 
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Topography. 
Altitude 
uate above Mean 
District. high- |tempera-|Sammer. | Winter. 
water ture. 
mark. 
OR. of, OR. 
Wesermarsh. ..-.. 2-202 ce eee eee ee een e renee nen e cence wees 5 to6 7Ttos 1} to 24 
Jeverland .. 2 5 7 8 9 1g (2g 
Geestland .. 7 8 7 8 1 23 
Ost Friesland 5 6 7 8 14 2h 
Soil. 
District. | Alluvial. | Loam. | Clay. | Sandy, &c. 
Wesermarsh Entirely. |......- All, None. 
Joverland : 3 H — [iceste mars [eeetatiare srerercte 
Geestland . -| None. to None. | ¥ 
Ost Priesland ssc se cecccssisercincs teascserncsasiccadivce ver 3 ; one. 
Substralum. 
District. Limestone.| Sandstone.| Granite.| ‘Clay. |Gravel, &c. 
Wesermarsh:..cccus sacs cinseniceedictswiences None. None. None. | All. None. 
Jeverland None. None., ‘| None. All, None. 
Geestland None. None. -None. None. 4 
Ost Friesland .--..--.-5.0- see ee cence eens None. None. None, 4- None. 
Cultivated grasses. 
ei . Rye 
District. _| Timothy.| Clover. grass, &e. 
Wesermarsh 0.20. .002s00sccseeeescnecsoes *) (*) (*) 
OVOP RNG cose 5 ceases sive ede awe seseenis seem eeee per ece tee cce seca lecwe ce veer|sorsecvens|secawenses 
Geestland ... 2 None. 
Ost Friesland .-.....------------eeen neon nee to .| None. 


* Natural grasses. 


Method of housing.—In stables built of bricks and thatched with reed, very healthy 
and warm in the winter. In summer, from April 30 to November 1, animals are feed- 


ing on the meadows. ‘ : ; : : 
Feeding.—Grassin summer. Hay, grain, beans bruised, oil-cakes, and different sorts 


of turnips in winter. nts 
Breeding. —The bulls used for public use are selected by acommission. The herd- 


book is open for registry. ; . 
Handling products.—The live cattle are either sold at public sales or by private con- 
tract, or are sent into the interior by private commissioners. Butter and cheese are 
disposed of at Bremen or Hamburg. 
JOHN M. WILSON, 
Consul. 
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CATTLE IN SAXONY. 
REPORT BY CONSUL MASON, OF DRESDEN. 


I have the honor to reply to circular issued from the Department of 
State July 18, 1883. 

The importance of the subject I immediately comprehended, and set 
to work to furnish all the information I could obtain, and hence the ap- 
parent delay in responding. : ; 

I found the greatest difficulty in procuring the desired information, 
especially that which would enable me to complete the tables or blanks 
furnished by the Department. At last I applied to the statistical bu- 
reau of Saxony for what information they could furnish me, to report to 
the Department of State. They replied in the following communication: 


| Translation. ] 


The respectfully undersigned board of managers deeply regret being unable fally 
to answer the questions contained in the circular issued by the Department of State, 
Washington, on the 18th of July last, as inquiries relative to the diffusion of the va- 
rious breeds of cattle and the fecundity of the offspring to be met with throughout 
the country have, up to this time, not been instituted. By meaus of the researches 
made in the year 1480 concerning the amount of bulls kept throughout the country, 
some valuable information has, however, been gained with regard to the breeds of 
bulls used for breeding purposes. As one is, at any rate, able to draw conclusions, 
from the bulls in existence, to the cut or tendency of the breeding, the undersigned 
board of managers have the honor of submitting to the consulate the results of the 
investigation under consideration in one of the supplements; in addition to which 
we beg to subjoin to the circular, which we do hereby return, a variety of jottings 
appertaining to the areas used for farming purposes, the live weight, and the selling 
value of the beasts, together with the results of the latest census of animals. 

The Kingdom of Saxony does not only import vast quantities of cattle to be butch- 
ered for the market, but also introduces numbers of Oldenburg and Dutch cows, giv- 
ing fresh milk, or great with young, which, subsequently to being milked until they 
cease to yield any more, are slaughtered, or, like imported heifers, used for breeding 
purposes. Only Voigtland draft oxen and fattened ones, or such as are undergoing 
a course of feeding, are exported in rather large quantities. The Voigtland cattle, 
which formerly were in very brisk ‘demand, not only on account of the uncommon 
richness of their milk, but also by reason of their being strikingly adapted to be stall- 
fed, and, in particular, owing to their seryiceableness as beasts of draft, are less fre- 
quently used for breeding purposes than they formerly were. The extension of this 
breed, which is the only one indigenous to this country, is but very trifling, since it 
is not to be met with anywhere except in the vicinity of Plauen, Oelsnitz, and Auer- 
bach, consequently, in an area of 142,627 hectares. The stock of pure Voigtland beasts 
had formerly been diminished by exportation, which was carried to immoderate 
lengths. The efforts made by husbandmen and farmers of late to supply the markets 
with as much milk as possible has more and more dislodged or supplanted Voigtland 
cows. The Voigtland cattle, a reddish brown or bay-colored breed, of small build or 
stature, have white horns with black tips, and tails with white ends or points. 


Accompanying the above communication were a set of tables embody- 
ing all the information obtainable from their cattle census of 1883. 

While they do not conform strictly to the requirements of the blank 
tables furnished by the Department, I have thought it advisable and 
best to copy and transmit them in the form received from the statisti- 
cal bureau. The labor was great, and the courtesy corresponding, by 
the statistical bureau, which I duly acknowledged in appropriate terms, 
and promised reciprocal courtesies at any time by this consulate, or any 
Department of the Government of the United States, when desired. 

The courtesy, not only in this instance, but at all times, and by all 
departments of the Saxon Government, has always been complete and 
See as and it gives me great pleasure to assure the Department 
of it. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 


JOS. T. MASON, 
Dresden, November 26, 1885. 


Consul. 
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SAXON AGRICULTURAL AND CATTLE STATISTICS. 


Areas that have proved productive, in an agricultural point of view, together with the areas 
appropriated to herbage for fodder, in the Kingdom of Saxony. 


{Prepared at the royal Saxon statistical office, and translated and transmitted by Consul Mason, of 


Dresden. ] 
62 = — “ 
aa 4 Area that proved productive in an agricultural 
hee : point of view in 1878. 
Ob Aas 
taaiee | of | 
Departments 0 - (28 : 
ministration. Sad & 8 $ wae 
aos| ae! 3 ; | Meadow | Pastur- | Vine. 
wee! 3 ad 5 land cai ground. | age. | yards. Sum total. 
gesl & cc) vated as 
IS & é & gardens, | 
Shrievalties: Heet. Feet, Heet. Heet. Fest. | Hect. ZTect. 
Bautzen ......-.--- 285. 2) 351,326] 246, 973, 23/124, 138. 04) 34, 538. 27] 4, 280. 93) 0.46) 162, 957.70 
Dresden .. 299.4) 898,512) 433, 685. 73/240, 584. 91) 49, 057. 12} 3, 829. 1/1, 263. 04] 204, 734. 28 
Leipsic . -| 179.3] 707, 826) 356, 735. 44/244, 270, 98) 35, 286. 42| 2,826.97) 19. 32], 282, 303. 70 
Zwickau -| 468. 3/1, 105, 141) 461, 899. 91/203, 274. 31] 67, 255. 87] 4, 592. 46| 0. 32| 275, 122. 26 
Kingdom ......-. 308. 1/2, 972, 805}1, 499, 294. 31/872, 268, 24/186, 137. 18/15, 529, 67/1, 282. 9511, 015, 218. 04 
7 
‘The following herbages for fodder and grasses were eultivated as ce ¥ 
main crops or produce in the year 1878. ae 8 
E 8 
* sesk te ag 
as Dy o Sea 
aa Dis . a 
Departments of ad- 39 ag 2a ig 
ministration. 2 ce ag a3". 
Ss keg oe s a 
a og a me q 3 ae 
ws 7 bg a A oo mms 
a ‘Ds os a 4 im 
¢ (g¢8| B | ge2| &] & |] Fs | 8 | SEBs 
aaa bl 7 oO " 
& |e88| 8 | fas) 2 | 8 | Bs g aes 
So \a a |e a | e 7) 4 
Shrievalties: Heet. Heet. | Hect.| Heet.| Heet. Hect. , | Heet. 
Bautzen......--.- 15, 560. 62) 0. 88} 26.04) 18.91 228.21) 16, 079. 12! 2, 166. 33 
Dresden -| 26, 809. 20 3, 195. 66) 150. 50) 221.16) 4,340.04) 34,769.94] 811. 80 
Leipsic 24, 727.13 55. 16} 317. 63) 214.15) 1,794.96) 27,123.70} 191.08 
Zwickan . -| 23, 237. 60 3, 044.85] 81.97} 66.00} 6,196.70) 33,527.46] 308.92 
Kingdom. ..-....| 90,384.55] 81.78] 231.07) 7,196, 55| 576.14) 520. 22) 12, 559. 91) 111, 500. 22 3, 478.13 
Breeds ana number of bulls used for breeding purposes in Saxony in 1880. 
Spotted. 
Low country breeds. mountain 
breeds. 
a 
= 2 
Departments of administration. 3 3 a | 
E z| 0/3/38 
eb & a 5 a |S 
u wy | al Sle > : 
: B S/S/2/8 | ala B 
a a & @/3/s\|2/3le6|& 
2 a Q P| Ls nile lo g oo 
#2 | 8 /8/slFlis le) Pi sléls 
A| S&S |AlSl4|/Flalaljalala 
266 | 1|-...|----|---.|.--.] 34] 1 ]..-.[.... 
1,003 | 10] 10! 3} 1/16] 21] 5] 3 
520; 8] 1 1] 34] 8] 9 3 
373 | 3 |.-- ----| 6 | 49] 46 ].... 
2,162 | 22} 11] 3] 5|17| 95] 63} 58] 14 
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Breeds and number of bulls used for breeding purposes in Saxony in 1880—Continued. 


: te Ly 
: Gray ge 3 Es 
mountain 3 ae 
breeds. £8 Pe 
De a as 
gm os » 
Sin ¢ * Ao o Bs 
Departments of administration. Ble tet etl 2 |o°o. 
212] og ° a o |a2 ah] a 
' a/2 2 Bm 
a{ lele|2 |dee| 2 Ese! & 
3 G | = eee 3 227 
te | “leita bh} gor!) & | oe 
Slegi Sls] 6 | EFS! B | BARS g 
qlal/Ele; & lo A |A n 
Shrievalties : 
Bautzoa 51 aial| we cl aieteisieis 499 26 820 1,935 
Dresden. 138 | 3 |.- ao -orcreree 651 | 148] 1,019 3, 181 
Leipsic a 388 [17] 4 672 48 2,612 
. Zwickaw 303 i} 9| 130 426 59 805 2,400 
isscores aw aie seen 
Kingdon. ..--------- +--+ eee eee eee: 880134] 5] 9] 136] 2,248 | 281] 3,272 10, 128 


Diffusion or extension of the various kinds of molds or vegetable earths in Saxony. 


Per 


Hectares. cents 


Collective area belonging to— 
Di UV WM 3 cic siciecis ce ceed ercinine swe sadiweccies cme evecwec sete cease sense cimsesesis 348, 048 23, 21 
Granite and syenite ai 
Gnoiss.-...--.-.-.- sia ‘ 3. 
Cliy-SlAte! <a ca sesaees sees scr cacs VesemeeSasedeeteesinpwesieacmseseeecacs: ae 161, 376 10. 76 
Glimmer-slate (Glimmerschiefer) .... sine: if 
The formation of peat (brown coal)... wieate: s . 
Porphyr and mae phyy ein) Sia ouieinlenis/eyaierata nis ois eave etasiaisicce') oie . 78, 309 5, 22 
Tho lower now red sandstone (new red conglomerate) = 
The tormation of gray wacke 
Whitestone .......-.-.- 
Square stone (broad ston: 
Diabase (primitive rock)... 
Ten other molds ......... pisses, 


MPotalis. cose accent cece te sane mancetan me euade unde ac nantabameneuncigad 1, 499, 767 | 100.00 


STOCK OF CATTLE IN THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 


[Statement prepared at the royal Saxon office of statistics, and translated and transmitted by Consul 
Mason. 


On the 10th of January last a general census of cattle, or brute poll, 
was taken throughout the German realm, and almost at the very same 
time investigations were made relative to the selling price and the live 
weight of the beasts. The results of both the official. enumerations in 
question, as far as the Kingdom of Saxony is concerned, have been pre- 
pared and duly submitted to us. It consequently is in our power to 
compute or estimate the aggregate value and the collective weight of 
the cattle kept in the country. In Saxony both the average selling 
value and the average live-weight of an animal of middling quality have 
been ascertained by the instrumentality of the agricultural district asso- 
ciations. According to the middling selling value of the various ani- 
mals with regard to the prefectships, the total stock of cattle throu ghout 
the country is valued at 238,761,268 marks. 


’ 
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The same is composed as follows, viz: 


Number of live animals. 
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Estimated’ 


Description. : Value per 
. Number. total value. heal. 
Horses. Marks. Marks. 
Foals less than ono year Old.......--.----- 222 e-seeeenee eel [et cig teed 1,850 331, 795 179, 3 
Foals from one tu two years old ..... 3, 061 1, 106, 013 861.3 
Foals trom two to threo years old....--.-------++ +2222 s2eeee 4024 2' 121, 369 527.1 
Stallions three years old, and exceeding that aye eae: 156 167, 685 1,074.9 
Others three years old, and exceeding that age................ 117, 795 79, 939, 354 "678.6 
Horses «2.220.222 02 2 eee ence cane ee eee en eee eee nee eee e ences 126,886 | 83, G66, 216 |.......... 
Mules and hinnies. -.--. 18 38, 930 218.3 
Hes0e (AOE 0 oa cnn et Hoan edad ene anndenadaads eaveqtcnenee cewenn: 26 2, 034 78.3 
Neat or horned cattle. 
Calves less than six weeks Old ..--.-..-.----2--.e0-see eee n ee ee wees 15, 606 457, 164 29.3 
Calves from six weeks to six months old.....-........--...--. 40, 382 2, 433, 504 60.3 
Fawns, or young animals from one-half year to two years old . 118, 703 14, 720, 064 124.0 
Lulls two years old, and exceeding that age .......... 4, 903 1, 249, 530 254.8 
Other oxen or bulls two years, and exceeding that ag 29, 685 7, 730, 681 260. 4 
Cows two years old, and excecding that age....-. 2.222222. e eee 442, 050 | 106, 427, 655 240.7 
Horned cattle in general .......--..-----..2eee eee e eee eee eee 651, 329 | 183, 018, 688 |.......--. 
Sheep. = 
Fine wooled sheep kept fur shearing purposes, less than one year 9, 848 161, 363 16.4 
old. 
ot wooled sheep kept for shearing purposes, one year old and 31, 267 787, 338 25.2 
older. \ 
Improved sheep bred for butcher, less than one yenr old ... 15, 412 306, 816 19.9 
Improved sheep bred for butcLer, one year old and older. 42, 478 1, 238, 619 29, 2 
Other sheep less than one year old 10, 782, 146, 397 13. 6 
Other sheep one year old, and exceeding 39, 255 793, 995 20. 2 
SRC 1G CRON oto oeininccinnri ence naenoe beeen iwenienben soNs 149, 037 3, 434, 528 |.-.--...-2 
Swine. 
Sucking pigs and porkers less than oue year old .....-.-.-.-.--.+-+ 282, 568 8, 654, 644 30.6 
Lreeding sows (farrows) apwards of one year old - 5 28, 287 2, 806, 914 99. 2 
Other swine one year old, and exceeding thatage........-......-.. 44, 695 5, 303, 489 118.6 
Swine in. gonéral 2a. 2cc caress scans cesse cece se ceseeuweeeatsoas ees 355, 550 16, 705047 |aswiwen vees 
Goats. : k 
Kids less than one year old ..............--- 21, 466 233, 065 10.8 
Goats ono year old, and excecding that age 95, 081 1, 637, 760 17.2 
: 116,547 | 1,870, 825 


Goats in general ..0..00000sccuneexawssaccnces nmnnn eens eo aminn nA 


The live weight has only been ascertained with regard to horned an- 


imals and swine. 


Description. Number. |Total weight. Sat 

Horned cattle. Pounds. | Pounds. 

Calves Jess than six weeks old ...2.. 2-20-20 seee eee ene e eee e ener nee s-| 15, 606 1, 514, 175 96.9 

Calves from six weeks to six months old | 40, 882 7, 580, 129 187.7 

Pawns or young animals from a halt year to two years old.. 118, 703 47, 488, 723 400.1 

Bulls two years old, aud exceeding that a, 19 4, 647, 113 947.8 

ther oxen and bulls two years old, and exc 29, 685 26, 358, 360 &87.9 

Cows two years old, and exceeding that age 442,050 | 351,131, 055 794.3 

Horned cattlein general ...... Halbiseresmalemeceale'se mig mnicisle ewe eaipterarye 651,329 | 438,717,555 |.--....... 

Swine. 

Sucking pigs and porkers less than one year old...-... pelpeomsaiyea's 282,568 | 16, 259, 158 i785 

Breeding sows (farrows) one year old and older. . x 28, 287 6, 227, 497 220. 2 

Other swine one year old and older.--......2....2.---eeeeee cree eeee 44, 695 11, 821, 841 264. 5 
355,650 | 84,308, 496 


Swine in gemeral ...20. cccceecnnwec ce ne cence eke eee eee ne ewan noeees 
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CATTLE CENSUS, OR BRUTE POLL, OF THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 
[Taken January 10, 1883.] 


Cattle belonging to households (farms) including such beasts as are temporarily absent. 


Shrievalty of— 
Description. vee In 1873, 
Bautzen.| Dresden.| Leipsic. | Zwickau. 
Number of owners of cattle :* e 
(1) Settled 32, 890 43, 462 36, 773 50,352 | 163,477 156, 836 
(2) Unsettled .........-.--2.--.-00.- 1, 247 4, 166 5, 224 2, 606 13, 243 12, 506 
Calves up to 6 months old’: 
(8) Up to 6 weeks......------------ 2, 533 4, 440 4, 270 4, 363 15, 606 
(4) From 6 weeks to 6 months (males) 1,411 2, 448 1, 504 3, 569 8, 954 56, 633 
(5) From 6 weeks to 6 months (fe- iB 
Males)isaves ous serosenceseeckeas vor 5, 465 9, 580 7, 429 9,004] 31.428 
Fawns, or young animals from one-half 
year to 2 years old: 
(6) Bullocks (cattle for breeding)... 2, 508 3, 765 4,455 2, 857 13, 585 6, 885 
(7) Gelded oxen ites 1,186 3,119 686 7, 588 12, 529 } 113, 317 
(8) Female fawns .......--.-.---.... 14, 424 26, 940 25, 482 25, 743 92, 589 . 
* (9) Bullocks actually used for breed- 
ing purposes (in 6) sate 1,105 1, 874 1, 794 1,277 6, 050 6, 885 
Horned cattle 2 years old and over: 
' (10) Bulls (cattle for breeding) at 
least 2 years old ..........--.----. 989 1,511 1,119 1, 284 4, 903 5, 909 
(11) Any other bulls or oxen.. a 3, 236 6, 456 2, 694 17, 299 29, 685 40, 443 
(12) Cowa. ---| 71,128 | 183,540 | 115,873 | 121,509 | 442, 050 424,785 
Total number (3 to 8 and 10 to 12) | 102,830 | 191,744 | 163,512 | 198,243] 651,329 647, 972 


*The number of owners apply to all live stock, cattle, horses, mules, asses, sheep, goats, and swine. 


Horses, mules, and asses in Saxony. 


7 Shrievalty. 
Description. ein i thn 
Bautzen. | Dresden. | Leipsic. | Zwickan. 
Foals: 
Less than one year .......----...--+ 251 549 613 437 1, 850 1, 538 
From one to two years . 425 705 1,113 818 3, 061 2, 214 
From two to three years 461 836 1,611 1, 116 4,024 2, 153 
Horses three years old and over: 
Stallions for breeding purposes... 103 39 11 156 136 
Used for agricultural labor ......-.. 10,562} 26,179 28, 521 17, 001 82, 263 76, 475 
For military purposes ... 62 3,114 2, 80L 6 6, 044 5, 765 
AIL DREGE aici cenadeenenennee sins 2, 957 9, 444 8, 895 8, 192 29, 488 27, 511 
DLOGA) cise scmemsebsciece seeneweea 14,721 | 40,930]. 43,593 27, 642 | 126, 886 115, 792 
Foals born in the year 1882 cme 174 294 422 274 1, 164 |...22.2.. 
Males and hinnies.. 2 6 7 3 18 26 
ABSO8 2 nese anny sit wkER Ai HS Sodom pense 4 7 12 3 ) 86 
Sheep in Saxony. 
Shrievalty. 
Pan Total in | Total in 
Description. - : 1883, 1873. 
Bautzen. | Dresden.| Leipsic. | Zwickan. 
Fine-wooled sheep for shearing pur- 
Lt ace 
ess than one year old. 1, 032 2, 597 5, 259 960 9, 848 
One year old and over .. 2, 608 8,743 | 17,978 2, 4 108, 465 
sia ble eneep bred for the butcher: , : : ee rea ; 
ess than one year old.............. 2, 689 8, 864 9,178 1, 681 15, 412 
One year and over .................. " 4 * 25 we 50, 238 
All other sheep: 6, 691 12, 338 18, 233 5, 211 42,473 % 
ess than One year old...........-.. 876 2, 206 5, 411 2, 289 10, 782 
One year old and over..-.....-....., 2,441 81433} 90,815] 7)566 | 39, 955 } 48, 130 
Total ..... no 408 i aaa Raima See 


16, 337 
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Swine and goats in Saxony. 
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Shripvalty. 2 s 
Description. Total in Total am 
Bautzen. | Dresden.| Leipzic. | Zwickau.| | 
Swine: ; ‘ 
Less than one year old, including 
sucking pigs .-..--.+---s-ereeeeees 30,182 | 86,216 | 114,772] 51,398) 282,568 ]......... 
One year old and over: 
Breeding sows (farrows)....--.-. 2, 265 11, 569 11,754 2, 699 28, 287 |..n.0 ---- 
Other swine at least one year old. 4, 878 12, 427 15, 782 11, 608 44,695 |...-..--- 
Total ........-..---- pees waesees 37,325 | 110,212 | 142,308 65,705 | 355,550 | 301, 369 
Goats: 
Less than one year old and kids...... 6, 545 6, 287 4,025 4, 609 21, 466 |......--- 
One year old and over: 
he POMS 2020. ene ne cone e ee neee 30, 759 24, 640 12, 267 19,777 87, 443 
Any other,at least one year old .. 1, 416 2, 641 1, 403 2,178 7,638 |... 0 -nee 
Total. .caswesteeyacecesewsesees 38,720 | 33,568] 17,695] 26,564 | 116,547] 105,487 
\ 
Bees in Saxony. 
Hives with 
Total num- movable 
Shrievalty. .|ber of bee-| honey-combs 
hives. among this 
total. 
Bau beens esse isso he ao el naes oua ete te ans Ea > 11,844 5, 375 
Dresden - 15, 657 4, 300 
Leipsic .. 14, 783 6, 304 
Zwickau ...--..----- 11, 972 5, 891 
53, 756 21, 870 
64, 367 18, 679 


SILESIAN CATTLE. 


REPORT BY OONSUL DITHMAR, OF BRESLAU. 


INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY. 


In accordance with instructions contained in the circular of July 18, 
T inclose herewith the result of investigations regarding the altitudes, 
climate, soil, and cattle food-products of Silesia and its native and other 
breeds of cattle, with such information as was obtainable regarding the 
best breeds for the dairy, for work and for slaughter, the percentage 
of the various breeds kept in the province, and the amount and mode 
of export hence. In the absence of any printed statistics on these sub- 
jects, and of any work describing the native cattle of Silesia and the 
foreign breeds and crosses considered most desirable, I have been ob- 
liged to depend upon personal inquiry, verbal and in writing, and on 
the Assistance of several gentlemen who were in position to obtain the 
most trustworthy information on the subject of the inquiries; notably 
Mr. A. Korte, author of a standard work on ‘‘ The wool sheep,” whose 
business in the last six weeks obliged him to traverse the province 
nearly from end to end; Professor Galle, dean of the philosophical 
' faculty of the Breslau University, who furnished the altitudes and mean 
temperature of the country; Dr. Neefe, director of the Breslau statis- 
tical bureau, and Messrs Leo Sachs and Paul Puschmann. 
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SILESIA—AREA, CLIMATE, SOIL, TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Silesia, the southeastern province of the Kingdom of Prussia, has an 
area of 15,550 square miles, extending from north latitude 49.49 to 52.04, 
and from east longitude 31.21 to 36.56. It is divided into three admin- 
istrative districts, Upper, Lower, and Middle Silesia, officially known 
by the names of their capitals, Oppeln, Liegnitz, and Breslau. The 
county of Glatz, still known by its old designation, belongs to Middle 
Silesia. The southern parts of Middle and Lower Silesia are mountain- 
ous; the rest of the province is flat, with the exception of some spurs 
of the Giant Mountains, which rise abruptly from the lowlands, the 
Trebnitz Hills, and the hilly portions of Upper Silesia. About 54 per 
cent. of the area is hilled land and gardens, 9.07 meadow land, 1.09 
pasture land, and 29.07 woodland. 

The temperature, both summer and winter, is uniform throughout the 
province, the winter mean being —1.4 to —2.4 C., the summer +17.3 to 
+18.3C., and the annual mean +7—8C. In the highlands of the Snde- 
ties and in Upper Silesia, at an elevation of 650 to 1,300 feet, the mean 

‘winter temperature is —1.7 to —3.7 C., and that of summer +15 to 
+17.2 0. On the highest peak of the mountains, the Schneekoppe, 
5,292 feet above the sea,.the mean summer temperature is +8 C.; win- 
ter observations have only recently been made, and the mean has not 
yet been fixed. Breslau, situated nearly in the center of the province, 
at an altitude of nearly 400 feet, has a winter mean of —1.9 C. and a 
summer mean of +17.3 C. : 

The greater part of the province is drained by the Oder River, a 
small portion in the southeast by the Vistula, the wedge-shaped western 
extremity and the mountain district near the source of the Elbe (Sile- 
sian side of the Giant Mountains) by the latter river. As the country 
through which the Oder flows is for the most part but little higher than 
the surface of the river at ordinary high water, the stream has had to 
be diked nearly its entire length, the dikes at some places being within 
a few yards of the river bed, at others nearly half a mile distant. Once 
or twice in each year all the land within the dikes is inundated, and not 
infrequently the water overflows the banks. Within the banks the soil 
may be termed alluvial; not much effort is made to cultivate it, but it 
is good meadow land and vields fine crops of hay. 

The highlands of the Sudetic range, with their valleys, possess a 
fruitful loamy soil of no great depth, being underlaid by granite, green 
sandstone, slate, basalt, and old limestone. 

The soil on the left bank of the Oder is mostly clayey, with a consid- 
erable admixture of sand, but is esteemed for all agricultural purposes 
superior to that on the right bank, which is mainly sand and sandy loam, 
resting principally on recent limestone and red sandstone (coal forma- 
tion). The altitude ranges from about 328 feet at the point where the 
Oder leaves the province to about 2,139 feet, the highest cultivated 
‘point in the Giant Mountains, and 4,200 feet, the highest point of sum- 
mer pasturing. The two highest peaks are the Schneekoppe, in the 
Giant Mountains, over 5,000 feet, and the Schneeberg; in the Glatz 
Mountains, over 4,500 feet. (These names are applied to certain sec- 
tions of the mountains; the entire range is known as the Sudetics.) 


CATTLE FEEDING IN SILESIA. 


Grasses.—The grasses cultivated are red clover, white clover, timothy, 
TY grass, esparsette (on limestone soil), lucerne, and serradella. In 
addition to these grasses, Indian corn, sown in drills, is cut green for 
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fodder (the grain does not ripen), and lupines, vetches, and fodder beans 
are also largely planted. 

In my annual report for 1879 the number of hectares sown in grasses 
and other fodder plants was given, and as the proportion does not prob- 
ably vary materially from year to year, except that a larger amount of 
Indian corn stalks is now produced—the figures are here reproduced. 


Articles. Hectares. Articles. Hectares. 
Lupines ....---..-.-----eseeee-2--+2-- 25, 265 || Serradella .............0--nceeeneenes 2, 250 
Vetches ged 21, 256 || Esrrarsette... -| > 1,279 
Fodder beans ae 1, 877 || Rye grass.-.... 1, 009 
Maize......-. wats 8,975 || Timothy...... , 4 470 
Clover.....-- erste 203, 187 || Other grasses.....-... ia 5 989 
Lucerne 5, 041 || Other fodder plants.-..........-..-+ ie 16, 703 


Root-feed.— Prominent among the articles of food, alike for dairy and 
for meat cattle, are the potato-mash “ swill” produced by the 1,083 dis- 
tilleries within the province, the “ grains” from its 965 breweries, the 
best residuum or pulp from its 50 sugar factories, and the offal of its 
numerous potato-starch factories. I have before me a statement show- 
ing the amount of arable land, of wood and meadow land, water, &c., 
of anestate of 617 hectares in Lower Silesia, wherein, in the column 
devoted to live stock, occurs the following: ‘Cattle fattening—food pro- 
cured from sugar factory and distillery.” The exceptions to this method 
ot feeding are the cattle farms and stables in whose immediate neigh- 
borhood the factory offal is not to be obtained. In such places potatoes, 
beets, and turnips form a part of the winter food. 


HOUSING. 


As a general rule cattle are confined in stables the year round, thé 
land being considered too valuable for grazing, except for a few weeks 
in the late summer and autumn, before the stubble is plowed under. 
The stables are mostly warm and dry, and surrounded by the farm- 
yard, into which the cattle are sometimes turned for a few hours’ airings 
Exceptions to the' rule of dry aud warm stables are, however, not 

‘wanting. In the mountain districts alone the cattle are pastured 
throughout the summer, and stable-feeding is practiced only in winter. 
The small farms in the lowlands, and such farm laborers and mechanics 
as are able to keep a cow, let their cattle graze along the waysides and 
ditches, feeding in the stables only night and morning. 


CATTLE-BREEDING IN SILESIA. 


As regards cattle breeding, this is systematically neglected by the 
small farmer, while many owners of large estates view the matter solely 
with an eye to present profit, without regard to the permanent improve- 
ment of their stock. They pay little attention to blood or pedigree, 
contenting themselves with the purchase of a few fine bulls selected 
from some stock of good repute, either at home or abroad. 


DAIRY FARMING IN SILESIA. 


Milk.—More care has been bestowed upon the treatment of dairy 
products in recent years than formerly, resulting partly from the estab- 
‘Jishment of a Government dairy school in Upper Silesia. Dairy asso- 
ciations, disposing of 8,000 to 20,000 liters of milk each per day, are of 
recent origin, but are already numerous, Dairy farms within easy dis- 
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tance of this city get 23 cents per liter for their milk, retailers selling 
it for 34 to 44 cents; in the country the usual contract price is 27 cents 
er liter. 

Butter.—The good reputation of Silesian butter dates, it is asserted, 
from the middle ages, and is still deserved. As an article that will keep, 
and, therefore, adapted for exporting, it is considered equal to the 
Mecklenberg and Danish butter. The mountain/butter at present com- 
mands the highest price in this market. Good table butter costs from 
283 to 353 cents per pound. In midwinter the price is frequently 
higher. 

‘Cheese. —Cheese-making has not attained any great perfection or 
proportions, and little technical skill has been developed by the manu- 
facturers. Besides some imitations of Swiss, Limburger, and Dutch 
cheese, small Silesian cheeses, called ‘“ koppenkise,” are produced. 
These are sold mainly in the province and in the Berlin retail market. 
Foreign cheese, notably English, Dutch, French, Swiss, Italian, and 
Russian, is sold here in considerable quantities. 


CATTLE FAIRS IN SILESIA. 


In recent years cattle fairs, initiated by the Government, have done 
much toward improving the breeds of cattle in Silesia, as well as other 
parts of Prussia. A lively competition for the premiums offered for 
the best bulls, cows, and oxen has been incited among the owners of 

the larger estates by these exhibitions. 


CATTLE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILESIA. 


Although many foreign cattle are imported for breeding and dairy pur- 
poses, but few animals are purchased abroad for fattening. Some lean, 
coarse cattle are brought from the east and southeast by dealers to be 
fattened for the market, but their number is comparatively insignificant. 
Cattle are exported hence to Saxony, Berlin, the western and Rhine prov- 
inces, and some to Hamburg. From Hamburg they sometimes go to 
England, but the shipments to that country from here direct are infre- 
quent. Theexport of fat cattle from Silesia amounts to from 50,000 to 
70,000 head per annum. Besides the best qualities of slaughter cattle, 
some working oxen are also exported. Among the best cattle for ex- 
port hence are the Oldenburg breed for working oxen, having hard 
hoofs and great endurance; the Wilstermarsch (Holstein) and Dutch 
cross, an abundance of milk and good meat; Shorthorn and Oldenburg 
cross, the former making much fat the latter much meat, and combined 
producing the best butcher's meat. The Shorthorn has a soft hoof, 
disqualifying it as a worker. 

The freight from here to Hamburg for a car-load of 10 to 13 cattle of 
an average weight of 1,400 pounds is $4.50, including fare of attendant. 
Time, 24 to36 hours. The cattle are closely tethered to the floor of the 
car, and are neither fed nor watered on the road. 

As a rule, the best slaughter cattle are purchased by the dealers for 
export, leaving the poorer descriptions for consumption within the prov- 
ince. At the last cattle market in this city 364 head were offered, 147 
being oxen, 217 cows. The prices paid (slaughtered weight) were 
$14.04 to $14.28 per cwt., exclusive of market fees or octroi tax, for 
“prime” cattle, $11.66 to $11.90 for medium, and $6.66 to $7.14 for 
poor lots. Export cattle fetch on the farms, live weight, $9.52 per ewt. 
for prime steers, $7.14 to $8.52 for good quality, and $5.96 to $6.43 for 
lean animals. The cattle for export are shipped at stations beyond the 
city and pay no city dues, 
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The number of cattle in Silesia on the 10th of February last was 
1,394,145. The breed peculiar to the country, known as the Silesian 
race (Schlesisches Landvieh), has many excellent characteristies. The 
cows yield a fair quantity of rich milk, and both cow and ox are highly 
prized as draught cattle. They are hardy, of great endurance, easily 
fed, and their flesh is palatable and nutritious. They are essentially 
the poor man’s cattle, and are to be found in their original purity mainly 
on the smaller estates. Their color isred, and red and white, and their 
horns are similar to those of Ayrshires. With their long legs, broad 
chests, and small haunches, however, they do not meet the demands 
either of the cattle fancier or of the English butcher. 

An offshoot of this race, differing but slightly in appearance, but giv- 
ing a still better quality of milk, though less in quantity, is called the 
“ Silesian mountain cattle” (Schlesisches Gebirgsvieh), also red, or red 
and white, but usually white-backed. These mountain cattle have been 
crossed with the Simmenthal (Switzerland) and the Algiu (Bavarian 
highlands) cattle with the best results. The few animals from the Zil- 
lerthal, in the Tyrol, brought hither by some Protestant exiles many 
years ago, have also been crossed with the Silesian mountain and the 
Simmenthal breeds, but without any marked improvement. A cross of 
the lowland cattle with the Shorthorn cattle, continued through sev- 
eral generations, has produced abreed known as the Silesian Shorthorns, 
titel g the best qualities of both races. The Silesian cattle are thus 

escribed : 


Silesian cattle of the plains. 


Name of breed: Silesian lowland cattle. 

Annual average pounds of. milk : 5,000. 

Milk to pounds of butter: 14 to 1. ; * 

Milk to pounds of cheese: 7 to 1. 

Size at maturity : Cow 140, bull and ox 160 centimeters high. 

Live weight at maturity: Cow 900, bull1,200, ox 1,000 pounds. 

Age at maturity: Four years. : 

Weight of meat at maturity: 600 to 700 pounds. 

Color: Red, and red’ and white. 

Description: Long legs, medium breadth, normal chest, small haunch, horns com- 
paratively small. 
' Origin of breed:, Known only 4s Silesian. 

Product: Oxen and cows esteemed as workers ; meat regarded as good : milk of ex- 
cellent quality. 


Silesian mountain cattle. 


Name of breed : Silesian highland cattle. 

Annual average pounds of milk: 3,600. 

Milk to pounds of butter: 12 pounds to 1. 

Milk to pounds of cheese: 6 pounds to 1. 

Name of country: Giant Mountains and county Glatz. 

Size at maturity: Cow 125, bull 140, ox 160 centimeters high. 

Live weight: Cow, 700; bull, 1000; ox, 900 pounds. 

Age at maturity : four years. 

Weight of meat at maturity : 500 to 600 pounds. 

Color: Red, and red and white, mostly white-backed. 

Description: Long legs, broad chest, small rump. 

Origin of breed: Silesia. : 

Products: Good working cattle; difficult to fatten, but meat considered good; milk 
of excellent quality. 

These cattle are highly valued by the small farmers in the mountain districts, 
They are hardy, and can be kept at much less cost than imported breeds, 
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IMPORTED BREEDS IN SILESIA. 


-On many of the larger estates and dairy farms none but imported 
breeds are kept, chiefly those from Holland, Frisia, Oldenburg, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and England. The Dutch cattle are the most numerous, 
but deteriorate here, owing either to the climate or to the difference in 
the food, or perhaps to both causes. Fresh stock is imported every few 
years by some farmers, others import only fresh bulls, while still others 
cross with other breeds, such as the Silesian, the Wilstermarsh, and 
the Oldenburg. The Dutch cattle, with the exception of the large Am- 
sterdam breed, are black, and black and white; the latter are mainly 
dun-colored. The Dutch cows and their crosses give a large quantity of 
milk, less rich than that of the Silesians, The average yield is from 
6,000 to 7,000 pounds per annum. Their live weight is 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds. 


THE FAVORITE BREEDS IN SILESIA. 


Taking at random 400 of the larger estates in various parts of the 
| province in order to ascertain which is the most favorite breed, I find 
_ . that on these estates the following cattle are kept: 


Breeds of cattle. Estates. 

Dutch cattle of more or less pure blood ......-2-2-. 22-2 ene cece ee cee eee 141 
Dutch and Silesian cross.... 2.222. 2.2222 cece s cece ee ween cower eee ee eee eeeee 35 
Dutch and Oldenburg cross....+---..------ e220 cee e cee eee cere eee cee ee eee eee 20 
Dutch and, Swiss Crogs -izis;0< ci0:00,s00000 diecimiad wand newaenctooeb se ckts <eee es seemed 10 
Dutch and Shorthorn cross...--- .....0----22 eee ene ce eee cee ne cee eee cee enone 9 
Dutch, English, and Shorthorn cross......--...----------- 2-22 eee eee eee eee eee 6 
Dutch and Zillerthal cross... .. fe a Oia’ Reside shee wee eee waes ewes emeKemetsms reistetis 1 
Dutch and Wilstermarsh cross ...20. 202 ceue cee e cee a eee een ee ene cee en cone 12 
Ditch. and Hnglish crosg.isescccawcscscesmace caine viewns seals eeeis deiee sos cee sen - 1 
pe a 00. Ger mai CrOss).c cis seasaescyecvaeioixceasataeis Steer’ Seyerstele aie isons S 3 WEG ear, iS 7 
Dutch, Oldenburg, and Swiss cross.......--..--------20+ ie Ricisja il aoe isate ages ene 2 
Dutch and Miirzthal (Styrian) cross ...-2. 2... ---- nee2 ence ee ee ee eee eee ee eee -e oO 
Dutch and East Frisian cross... .... 2202-020 eee e eee cee eee eee cee cee nee ee 1 
Dutch, Swiss, and Wilstermarsh cross 1 
Dutch and Algau (Bavarian) cross.. 3 
Dutch and Dantzig cross ..........-..- 4 
Dutch and Tondern (Holstein) cross ... 22. 222.22 22 ene cee ene een ee cence en eeee 1 
. Dutch, Silesian, and Wilstermarsh cross 1 
Dutch, Oldenburg and Wilstermarsh cross ......-.-- See erie nd ay neck yea: Sowa 1 


Dutch and Ayrshire cross ...22. 22. 0. eee eee ene ce eee ce eee teen Cece eee eee 
Mixed Dutch and other races 
Silesian Lowland 


Shorthorns and mixed breeds................ ne Pa Sareea ea Aaah 


eds. oo ee se wen mee AAP ORE ARMADA NETO RRFAAREE ABER BAO 
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Breeds of cattle. Estates, 


Dantzig ....-. : 
Murzthal....... 
Algau .... -..--.--.----- 
Old Gorman s2sccccsewee gaceee vec desis acee sees steciewses Sue Scenes <ietawiee ce cise 
"TONCOLD wise eecc esawrceecnec news cemslsusis oselesioasisince swaciseciiesies ctee wees ccenis 
Mixed breeds of various Traces 22-050 cee eee nae ene ene ene ween ween cone cneeee 


PRODUCTS FROM DUTCH COWS IN SILESIA. 


The following answers were received to inquiries addressed to two 
large estates keeping Dutch cows : 


From the vicinity of Strehlen, midway between Breslau and, the mountains. 


Breed: Dutch, of pure blood. 

Annual average quantity of milk: 2,800 liters. 

Quantity of milk to pound of butter: 100 liters to 7 pounds. 

Country of origin: Holland. 

Size at maturity : 140 to 150 centimeters high. ; 

Live weight: 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 

Age at maturity: Four years. 

Weight at maturity: 550 to 650 pounds. 

Color: Black and white. 

Dee Patt Broad chest, broad haunches, small neck and tail, horns curved for- 
ward. 

Bred pure since 1872. We import 20 head of young cattle from Holland every three 
to three and a half years. 

Labor: Valued at 48 cents per day. 

Meat ¢ Worth $7.854 to $8.57 per cwt., live weight. 

Milk: We get 2} cents per liter from cheese factory. 

Cheese: Worth at factory $5.71 to $5.95 per ewt. 

Method of housing: In plastered stables. 

Feeding: Nine months dry ; three months green fodder. ' 

Breeding: For dairy and fattening purposes. 


From Masselwitz, on the Oder, a few miles above Breslau. 


We keep an average of 60 cows, 2 bulls, 24 working oxen, and 15 to 30 slaughter 
oxen. : 

The cows are mostly Hollanders, with a few Silesians. They yield an average of 
8 to 9 liters of milk daily. Fifteen liters uf. milk required for 1 pound of butter; 7 
liters for 1 pound of cheese. ‘ 

Cows at maturity are 140 to 150 centimeters high; weigh 900 to 1,000 pounds; are 
50 to 60 centimeters across hips, and 40 centimeters across back. Fattened weight, 
1,100 to 1,400 pounds. The color of Dutch cattle is usually black and white, but a 
few are also dun and white; head and tail small, horns curved inward. 

The Hollanders were kept pure-blooded for ten years. Last year began crossing 
with Simmenthal bulls. 

The milk is sold to city dairies for 23 cents per liter. ' 

eo working oxen are of the Bavarian breed; red, large horns; quick gait; yoke 
on head. 

Soibis partly loam, partly sand. 


CENSUS AND DISTRIBUTION OF CATTLE IN SILESIA. 


‘As already stated, the number of cattle in the province on the 10th 
of February last was 1,394,145. Of these there were in Upper Silesia 
461,223, in Lower Silesia 412,653, and in Middle Silesia 520,269. In 
1873, the number of cattle in the entire province was 1,351,431, consist- 
ing of 810,695 cows over two years old, 202,355 of these being used as 
working cattle in the fields; 139,042 calves under six months old; 
296,714 young cattle from six months to two years old, including 11,208 
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bulls reared for breeding purposes; 13,809 bulls (breeding animals) over 
‘two years old, and 91,171 oxen over two years old. In 1861 the entire 
number of cattle was 1,060,501, including 684,842 cows over two years 
old. In 1840 there were 847,200 head of cattle, 510,475 being cows up- 
ward of two years old; and in 1816 the figures were 681,201 entire num- 
ber, and 398,106 ee ee two peers ae proportion of cows to the 
ire number in 1883 I was unable to obtain. 
oni HENRY DITHMAR, 
Consul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Breslau, November 16, 1884. 


CATTLE IN THURINGIA. 
REPORT BY OONSUL MOSHER, OF SONNEBERG. 
DESCRIPTION OF THURINGIA. 


Thuringia is a mountainous district in Central Germany, lying in 
about 28° to 30° longitude, and about 50° to 51° 45! latitude. Its mean 
elevation is about 1,350 feet, and its mean annual temperature is about 
6.5° Réaumur. The official record for Coburg (altitude, 902 feet) is as 
follows: December to February, —0.73°; March to May, 6.39; Juue to 
August, 13.739; September to November, 6.629 (Réaumur). 

Quite one-half of this territory is covered with forests of spruce and 
fir, with occasional fine groves of beech, oak, and maple. The soil is 
sandy, with a substratum of clay-slate in the southeastern half and of 
porphyry in the northwestern. Fertile meadows and pleasant valleys 
abound throughout the district, which yield a good quantity of fine, 
sweet grass. The cultivated grasses are red clover and lucerne. 

The inhabitants are classed as an agricultural people, but itis a note- 
worthy fact that nearly all the manual labor of the farm, the plowing, 
the sowing, the planting, the haying, the harvesting, and the shovel- 
ing, is done by the women, while the men are either in the army or are 
engaged in the manufactories for dolls, toys, slates, porcelain, and glass- 
ware, which abound in this region. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CATTLE OF THURINGIA. 


Breeds.—The cattle in Thuringia embrace a variety of breeds, such as 
the Allgauer, the Heilbrouner, the Frankish, and the Glan, all of which 
have sprung from the Bavarian race, which is itself an offspring of the 
Swiss-brown and the Fararlberger breeds. For the purposes of this 
report it will be sufficient to confine attention to the Allgauer cattle, 
which are bred in Southern Thuringia towards the Bavarian frontier ; 
to the Heilbronner breed, which is a cross of the red Simmenthaler 
(Swiss) and the Frankish cattle, being found most plentifully in the 
Dukedom of Meiningen; and to the Glau race, which is the prevailing 
stock in the more mountainous regions. 

The Allgauer breed.—It is the concurrent testimony of all dairymen 
that no pure stock can be satisfactorily bred in Thuringia. The near- 
est approach to it is in the southern portion of the district, in the val- 
ley of the Itz, where the Allgauer cattle are found in the best condition. 
But even here there is a noticeable modification of the finer character- 
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istics of the breed, as it is found in Frankish Bavaria. The head ig 
borne less proudly, the eyes are less bright, and the horns are less‘sym-. 
metrical. The neck is short and stout, the back strong and rather long,’ 
the chest and rump broad, the body deep, the ribs barrel-shaped, the 
bag nearer square than round, the teats long and with a tendency to 
flatness, and the color varyiig from a dark brown to a whitish yellow. 
They are not dainty in respect to food, and easily adapt themselves to 
changes of location and diet. The cows of this breed reach a living 
weight of from 900 to 1,200 pounds. They average about 2,500 quarts 
(5,000 pounds) of milk per year, the milk being rich, and the quantity 
continuing without much variation until the animals are from twelve to 
sixteen years. While at pasture it is reckoned that about 10 or 11 
quarts of their milk produce about 1 pound of butter, while in winter 
from 12 to 15 quarts are necessary. It is also estimated that with these 
cows 100 pounds of hay produce 25 quarts of milk and 24 pounds of 
butter. 

The Heilbronner breed.—The Heilbronner cattle, which appear in 
Meiningen, are excellent milk-givers, some of them producing as many 
as 16 quarts daily, but the average is about 10 quarts. The milk is 
rich, ‘and. they can usually be milked until about four weeks before the 
time of calving. On an average about 10 quarts of their milk is re- 
quired for 1 pound of butter or for 5 pounds of cheese. They are more 
compact than the cattle of the Allgauer breed. Their color is not uni- 
form, but varies from a dark red to a yellowish hue. They havea 
, Well shaped body, a deep and broad chest, a heavy rump, a smallish 
head, bright eyes, short, smooth, whitish horns, fine hair, symmetrical 
legs, and a brisk motion. They weigh from 750 to 1,000 pounds, the 
ox being about 300 pounds, and the bull 500 pounds heavier than the 
cow. 

The Glan breed.—The Glan cattle, which are really the cattle of the 
country, are somewhat rougher-looking animals than either of the 
breeds already mentioned, and this is doubtless owing, in part, to the 
less favorable circumstances in which they live. Their origin is respect- 
able, since they came from pairing the red Swiss with the old and now 
extinct native Thuringian cattle, but hard usage and a somewhat rig- 
orous régime have eliminated many of the finer qualities of their ances- 
tors. They are stout, rough-haired, dirty-hued, unintelligent-looking 
animals, varying in size from that of the compact Jersey to the average 
American ox. The weight of the cow is from 700 to 1,000 pounds, the 
ox 1,100 pounds, and the bull 1,400 pounds. They are supposed to 
attain their maturity at the age of five years, but they show no failure 
of strength and productiveness until they are from eleven to fifteen 
years old. They averagé about 9 quarts of milk and one-half pound of 
butter per day. 

SIZING CATTLE IN THURINGIA. 


Cattle are sized in this country by taking their height from the ground 
to the top of the fore shoulder, as horses are sized in most countries. 
The girth is never taken into account. The Allgauer and Heilbronner 
cow stands about 140 centimeters (4 feet 2 inches), and the bull and the 
ox about 150 centimeters (4 feet 6 inches). The Glan cow stands about 
145 centimeters, and the ox and bull about 155 centimeters. 


COWS AS DRAFT-CATTLE. 


A noticeable feature of industrial life in this region is the almost uni- | 
versal use of the cow as a draft-animal. In the labor of the farm 
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women take the place of men and cows the place of oxen. Compara- 
tively few horses and oxen are seen, but nearly every family, especially 
in the country and small villages, owns at least one cow, and they use 
them, either singly or in pairs, for all kinds of draft-work. Instead 
of a yoke, a narrow piece of wood passes across the forehead, just beneath 
the horns, to each end of which a chain or leather trace is attached, 
passing thence through lug-holes in a surcingle around the waist to 
whipple-trees that are fastened to the load. Thus the strain comes 
upon the forehead and neck. The cows wear iron shoes like. oxen. 
They are worked the year around, their owners claiming that it makes 
but little difference in, either the quantity or quality of their milk. , All 
_ grades of cattle are used in this way, even the dainty Allgauer being 
sought by many farmers primarily on account of their powers as draft- 
animals. Such usage through many generations has, I think, produced 
a kind of masculine grossness and stoutness in the cows which is not, 
noticeable in their native homes and normal condition. 


HOUSING CATTLE IN THURINGIA. 


The ordinary cattle-barn is a long, low, stone building, with a stone 
floor, a 6 to 8 foot post, a vaulted ceiling, and space in the roof for 
storing fodder. But itis a very common thing to find only one build- 
ing on the farm, the family occupying one end of the basement and 
the cattle the other, with the fodder in the loft. Or the whole base- 
ment may be given to the cattle, the family and the fodder sharing the 
second floor between them ; or else the family takes the whole of the- 
second story and sends the fodder into the attic. There is a movement 
against this practice, especially in the larger towns and among the in- 
surance companies, because it is believed to be responsible for very 
many fires. The bedding most in use is, in the few large cities, straw; 
but in the country and most of the towns and villages it is the newly-: 
grown part of the spruce and the fir, chopped fine, the coarser part of 
the branches being retained for fire-wood. It is claimed that this kind 
of bedding is subsequently valuable as a dressing for the land. 


CATTLE-FEEDING IN THURINGIA. 


The methods of feeding are quite similar in all parts of the district. 
The cattle are usually fed three times a day, and the bill of fare embraces 
hay, straw, “‘ scalded food,” and occasionally turnips. The allowance 
for each cow is an equivalent of 25 pounds of hay daily. The hay em- 
braces red clover, lucern, and the native grass of the country, which is 
of a fine, nutritious quality, and is usually cut two and three times be- 
tween June and October. The straw (oat, rye, and barley) is generally 
chopped, and about two-thirds more in weight is allowed than of hay. 
The “scalded food,” which is used much in dairies and in cold weather, 
consists usually of rye-bran broth or of a thin mixture of oatmeal and 
water, which is supposed to stimulate the milk-producing powers. 
Owing to the use of the cows as draft-animals, pasturage, as it is 
practiced in most countries, is almost unknown here. 


BREEDING CATTLE AND HANDLING THEIR PRODUCTS. 


There is no “gentle breeding” of stock in this region. No calf is 
“born to the purple,” unless it may sometimes happen to be the offspring 
of a favorite animal on some one of the two or three “ model farms” 
which are under ducal patronage and direction; but each one, if he 
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escapes the butcher’s knife while he is of tender age, must, as a rule, 
serve an ignominious apprenticeship in the traces, preparatory to being 
hitched to the plow or to some other wéarisome load. There is rarely 
ever a warm place prepared for the cow at the interesting periods of her 
life, and the calf, dropped upon a cold stone floor or upon a bed of 
needle-like spruce tips, may consider itself fortunate if it is allowed to 
feed in the natural way the first fortnight of its existence, before being 
brought to the skimmed-milk trough or to the sour-milk bucket. 

But I should say that there are several “ model farms” in the district, 
where the best Swiss stock is kept and where the housing and care are 
more comfortable. Even here the verdict is that the best-blooded stock 
will not breed pure, and that the cross between the Frankish and Sim- 
menthaler catile gives the best results. 

The treatment of the calf is about as follows: Sweet milk until the 
eighth or ninth week, in. daily quantities of about one-fifth the weight 
of the calf, with one-half pound of coarse oat-meal and 1 pound of hay 
in the ninth week ; in the tenth and eleventh weeks, about 14 quarts 
of milk, 2 pounds of coarse oat-meal, and 5 pounds of hay daily; in the 
twelfth week eight quarts of milk, 4 pounds of oat-meal, and 10 pounds 
of hay daily; in the thirteenth week, 4 quarts of milk, 3 pounds of 
oat-meal, and 10 pounds of hay daily, by which time the calf is sup- 
posed to be able to gradually abstain from all liq uid food and to confine 
tself to grass and hay. 


THURINGIAN BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Very little cheese is made in Thuringia, the reason being that it is 
considered more economical to sell or consume butter and milk, which 
are eaten very freely, and buy cheese from Holland and Switzerland. 
Cheese-making was tried a few years ago at the Rosenau farm, in South- 
ern Thuringia, but it was soon given up for lack of satisfactory results. 
The ordinary Swiss cheese retails here at 30 cents a pound. Milk 
retails at about 4 cents a quart and butter at 30 cents a pound. Tak- 
ing all cattle together, the average yield of milk is about 2,400 quarts 
yearly for eleven years. This would represent a money value of about 
$1,056. Ten guarts of milk are supposed to yield 1 pound of butter, 
which would represent a money value of $792. 


RESULTS OF BREEDING IMPORTED STOCK. 


It is generally held that imported breeds, such as Holsteins, Short- 
horns, and Jerseys are superior in the United States to what they are 
in their native homes. Such a result is not obtained in this country, 
but I am convinced that this is owing quite as much to lack of proper 
location and treatment as to any other cause. Such stock is almost 
never “ trained for condition” here, and the indifferent treatment which 
it receives, and the hard work to which all grades of cattle are put, do 
not furnish suitable data for judging what any breed is capable of be- 
coming. The most that I feel warranted in saying is, that there is no 
breed here whose present condition, whatever may have been its ante- 
cedents, would warrant the experiment of importing them into the 
United States. 

DISTRIBUTIVE STATISTICS. 


The population of the district under consideration is about 1,800,000, 
and the number of cattle is estimated at 475,000, of which 104 per cent. 
are of the Allgauer breed, 104 per cent. of the Heilbronner breed, 314 
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per cent. of the Frankish breed, and 474 per cent. of the Glan breed. 
It is difficult to say what percentage is bred for the dairy, because the 
stocks have for a long time been selected with quite as much reference 
to their powers as draft-animals as to their dairy qualities. All 
through the rural districts the cow must be a good draft-avimal, and 
then the more milk she gives, the better. It cannot be said that posi- 
tively bad results have attended this method of selecting cattle, for, 
while the cows quite generally supersede oxen and horses in farm-work 
and in miscellaneous drawing, they yield a good average quantity of 
rather rich milk. The stock of cattle is just about equal to the home 
demand for food, but that is because the people are large bread-eaters 
rather than great meat-eaters. The most of the meat is eaten in the 
villages and large towns. The flesh is fairly good, but it is not remark- 
able either for its sweetness or its juiciness. The demand for beef is 
lessened by the amount of sausage and other swine-flesh that is con- 
sumed. 

The accompanying table presents the main facts of this report in a 
more compact form. 

GEORGE F. MOSHER,. 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, . 
Sonneberg, November 10, 1883. ' 


SPECIAL STATISTICS CONCERNING THURINGIAN CATTLE. 


Allgauer, Heilbronuer, Frankish, and Glan, all going under collective name of 
Frankish cattle. The annual average production of milk is 4,800 pounds; 10 to 12 
quarts make 1 pound butter, and 10 to 12 quarts make 5 pounds cheese. The size at 
maturity is: Cow, 142 centimeters; bull, 149 centimeters; ox, 152* centimeters. Live 
weight is: Cow, 750; bull, 1,250; ox, 1,300. Age atinaturity, years. Weight of meat 
at maturity: Cow, 450; ox, 1,000; bull, 950. Color, dark brown to yellowish. De- 
scription: Head short and wide; eyes bright; horns short, smooth, whitish, with 
black points; peck short and stout; back strong, long, and level; ribs barrel-shaped ; 
body deep; rump heavy ; tail slender; bag long, squarish, and clean; teats long and 
flattish. Pnre breeding not successful and hardly exists. Cross between Simmen- 
thaler and Frankish probably one hundred and fifty years. Origin of breed is Swiss 
through Frankish or Bavarian channel. Product: Labor, $500 to $2,500; meat, $75; 
milk, $1,056; butter, $792; 

Topography: Altitude, 1,350 feet; mean temperature, 6.5° Réaumur; summer, June 
to August 13.729 R.; winter, December to February, —0.73° R. 

Subsiratum: Porphyry and clay, slate, gravel, &c. 

Cullivated grasses: Timothy, red clover, and lucern. 

The cattle are housed in stone barn, stone floor. The equivalent of 25 pounds of 
hay, daily (hay, chopped straw, scalded food), isthe food. Breeding not carefully at- 
tended to. Stock is handled rudely and not with care to best results. Flesh con 
sumed in district. Milk and butter sold at market or consumed at home. 


VOIGTLAND CATTLE. 
REPORT BY OONSUL BULLOCK, OF ANNABERG. 


In Saxon-Voigtland, in the consular district of Annaberg, cattle- 
raisers give much attention to the Voigtland race of cattle, which 
long experience has proven to be well suited to the climatic conditidtis 
prevailing here. This breed of cattle has its home in Saxon and Ba- 
varian- Voigtland, that is, in Southwest Saxony and the Bavarian Ober- 


* From ground to ton of fore shonldor. 
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Pfalz. Voigtland i is a well cultivated highland, with an average eleva; 
tion of 1,300 feet, and an annual mean temperature of 48° Fahrenheit. 
The annual rainfall is 29 inches, and the time between the first and 
last snowfall of the year is about one hundred and. fifty days. 


ORIGIN OF THE BREED. 


In the early part of the present century Zillerthal (Tyrol) cattle were 
brought into Voigtland, and the origin of the present breed of Voigt- 
land cattle dates from the time of this cross. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


The following are the distinguishing features of this race of cattle: 
The body color is chestnut-brown, without marks; the tuft of the tail 
yellow, and udder bright red. Bright red is also the color of the mem- 
brane of the eyelids, of the tongue, and of the mouth. The body is long 
and well arched, the back broad, with full thighs, and the hide is thick 
and soft. Average live weight, 750 to 850 pounds. Yearly milk pro- 
duetion, 375 to 400 gallons. The cattle of this race are very hardy and 
are easily fattened, and are much sought after for beef. They are, 
however, not of rapid growth. 


The measurements of a bull and seven cows of the Welgdand race 
gave the following results: 


Lines of measurement. Bull. | Cows. 


Inches. | Inches. 


Line between horns . ....-- 22226 pene ee ence ne eee ee een ee cee eee enn eceenneneeeee B 64 6 
Narrow part of forehead Tk 6% 
Bren part of forehead .. Tk 9 
63 64 
17 17 


Plate 1 shows the head of a three-and- a- half-year-old bull; Plate 2 
the head of a four-year-old cow, with the following measurements : 


Lines of measurement. Bull. Cow. 


Line between horns .....- 20-20 .eeeee ence eee e nee cece et rere ne een ee come w ee nnne nee 43 
Narrow part of forehead .....--.---2+ sence ene e ee eee e en eee ee cneeee ee on vey 63 
Broad pa of forehead. . 94 83 
Length of head.. 173 174 
Height of back.. oa aoe 48 47g 
Height of rump - _ seca haste pcs siemceciesentece se a cutee 493 494 
Length of Grane sick eco wadec es ceme sed sae ser aeauoadecbisonseseimesy ene usa eee 48% 474 


Plate 3 shows a Voigtland cow exhibited at the Bremen cattle-show 


of 1882. 

GEO. E. BULLOCK, 
; United States Consul, 
ANNABERG, April 30, 1884, 
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CATTLE-BREEDING IN WURTEMBERG. 
REPORT BY OONSUL OATLIN, OF STUITGART. 


CATTLE CENSUS OF WURTEMBERG. 


A cattle census made throughout the Kingdom ef Wurtemberg, on 
the 10th day of January last, showed that there were in the Kingdom 
on that day 904,139 head of cattle, valued at 169,425,318 marks (about 
$40,000,000), and weighing in the aggregate 534,212,296 pounds. They 
were subdivided in age and sex as follows: 


Description. Number.| Weight. Value. 
Kilos. Marks. 
Calves under 6 weeks....-...-..- a Wei wis ei cinssietincie vie citidateinelsees 34, 185 1, 580, 505 1, 049, 069 


Calves 6 weeks to 6 months.....-. 
From 6 months to 2 years ...-.... és f ‘ 
Bulls and oxen, 2 years and over. --| *100, 755 47, 584, 915 29, 532, 783 
COWS os cts: cisicts ae weet sade la cinaisw'an ncn ones cctisismecinwretien ne siseaeaion 459, 737 | 167, 315, 293 105, 403, 690 


TT iball eects eoctus sew tare nat erate erate ed 904,139 | 267,106,148 | 169, 425, 318 


* Including 7,524 breeding bulls. 


The population of the Kingdom (see census of 1880) was 1,971,118; 
its area is 7,675 square miles. There is, therefore, one head of cattle to 
every 2.18 of population, and 117.8 head of cattle tu every square mile 
of area. 

There are to be found in the Kingdom, in all, five principal breeds: 
the Simmenthaler, Montafoner, Allgauer, Limburger, and Neckarschlag; 
the two first of which are imported, the others native stock. 


THE SIMMENTHALER BREED. 


As early as the middle of the last century the importation of Simmen- 
thaler cattle from Switzerland into Wurtemberg began, though at first 
in small numbers. This breed derives its name from the valley of the 
Simme, from which locality it seems originally to have sprung, though 
most of those at present purchased come from the Canton Glarus, and 
some from the vicinity of Berne. Dr. Von Rueff, director of the Royal 
Veterinary School in this city, in his work on “ Die Racen des Rindes,” 
thinks that many indications point to this breed as the future one for 
Germany, and this opinion gains all the more weight from the fact that 
the Simmenthaler race, better than any other, fulfills all three of the 
conditions (breeding, milk, and labor) requisite to good cattle. Many 
Wurtemberg agricultural associations, including those at Stuttgart, 
Ludwigsburg, Heilbronn, Urach, Miinsingen, Kirchheim, Nurtingen, 
Rottweil, Balingen, Marbach, Warblingen, Varhingen, Rotteuburg, and 
pce use the Simmenthaler breed for the improvement ot’ their 
stock. 

Weight and food.—According to a statement made by Professor Rau, 
of Hohenheim, and covering the period from 1838 to 1856, the Simmen- 
thaler cattle at that place had an average weight (on the hoof) of 1,306 
pounds, and an average yearly yield of 2,570 kilos of milk to a daily 
average consumption equivalent to 37 pounds of hay. According to a 
previous reckoning made at the same place the average weight of the 
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cows was 1,300 to 1,350 pounds, and of bulls, 2,200 to 2,300 pounds on 
the hoof. The ten-months cattle of this breed are found to consume an 
average of 19.15 pounds of hay, and gained during six months’ daily ob- 
servation 1.135 pounds in weight per day. Of summer fodder, i. c., red 
clover, lucern, and bran, the one-and-a-half-year-olds consumed 26.73 
pounds (estimating 43. pounds of grass, clover, &c., to 1 of hay), and 
gained daily 1.98 pounds in weight. The older cattle consumed exactly 
3 pounds of stall-fodder to every 100 pounds of their own weight. To 
keep the fully grown stock in good condition, however, only the equiva- 
lent of 13 pounds of hay, for every 100 pounds of their own weight should 
be fed them. 

Animals from three months to one year old are fed daily 19 pounds 
to an average weight of 475 pounds, 7. e., about 4 pounds for every 100 
pounds of weight. 

Cattle in their second year are fed daily 22 pounds to an average 
bee ta of 700 pounds, ¢. ¢., about 3 pounds for every 100 pounds of 
weight. 

Cows while with calf, and in their third year, are fed 28 pounds to an 
average weight of 1,000 pounds, 7. ¢., 2; pounds for every 100 pounds of 
weight. 

There is reckoned to every 100 pounds of fodder an average increase 
in weight as follows: Cattle of both sexes, 3 months to 1 year, 7.94 
pounds; cows, 1 year to 2 years, 6.12 pounds; cows (in calf) in their 
third year, 3.82 pounds. 

As the result of observations conducted for one year, it has been 
found that the Simmenthaler cows average 7,294 pounds of milk and 
one calf, averaging 96 pounds weight, per annum. In a year, subdi- 
vided into 174 days of winter fodder, 1434 days of summer fodder, and 57 
days of autumn fodder (365 days in all), they average 17,193 pounds of 
fodder, or 474 pounds daily ; or, on an average weight of 1,500 pounds 
to the animal, 3.14 pounds of fodder to every 100 pounds of weight. 

On a basis of 100 pounds of fodder to every 6 pounds of calf produced, 
there may be reckoned also 454 pounds of milk for every 100 pounds of 
fodder. The Simmenthaler milk produced at Hohenheim yields 12 to 15 
per cent. of cream, and contains, according to chemical analysis, 11 to 
13 per cent. of solid substance. 

Characteristics of Simmenthaler cattle—The distinguishing character- 
istics of the Simmenthaler cattle are as follows: Small, light head, with 
gentle, lively expression, and fine horns pointed well forward and up- 
ward, and in most cases rather flat at the roots, more oval than round 
in form, and in the bulls often somewhat rough, and pointing back- 
ward and downward. Neck fine, rather short, with a strong dew-lap; 
body well rounded at the ribs and locked at the loins. The hind quar- 
ters are broad and long and frequently with prominent caudal bone. 
The latter characteristic, though a natural one in the races of mountain 
cattle, is much condemned by many in Germany, though it involves no 
real ground for prejudice to the animal. The fundament is very low 
and remarkably regular, the upper parts are strongly provided with 
muscles, the parts under the knees are fine, and the hoofs well made 
and hard. The udders are well formed, though not giving the same 
flow of milk found in the Germancows. The hide is in some cases very 
tine and tender, but in many others very coarse, with rough hair and 
with a somewhat bullish look. In this respect a marked difference de- 
clares itself between the Simmenthaler breed and the Frutiger breed, 
and its explanation is found in the varied conditions of pasturage and 
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climate. The disposition of the animals of this breed is remarkably 
good-natured, almost playful. Their gait is very broad and sure, one 
might almost say graceful. The weight on the hoof averages, in the 
pure Simmenthalers, about 1,400 pounds, and in the stocks bred from 
them 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 


THE MONTAFONER BREED. 


This, the second-mentioned imported stock in Wurtemberg, is one de- 
veloped from the Schwytzer stock by breeding, and further by change 
in climate, pasture, and conditions of soil. The Montafoner cattle are 
lighter than the Schwytzers and heavier than the Allgauers, the cows 
averaging about 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. Their color is black or dark 
brown, with the same characteristics as the Schwytzer breed, namely, 
the mouth shaped like a deer, light-shaded stripes over the back and 
light tufts of hair in the ears; the head is short, with wide forehead, 
and the horns white only at the base, the remainder being black; the 
neck is short and compact,. with thick folds; the shoulders are broad 
and the back has a tendency to curve downwards. The haunches are 
also broad; the caudal bone often too high ; the limbs compact, stout, 
and the udders large. . In good cows the annual yield of milk is as high 
as 1,900 liters, and of a quality giving 9} pounds of butter and 164 
pounds of cheese to every 100 liters. The oxen are tough, good for 
hauling, and are quite easily fattened, but give a coarse-fibered meat. 
The original home of this breed is in the Montafoner Valley, which opens 
into the valley of the Upper Rhine, a few hours distant from the Lake. 
of Constance. Inasmuch as the Montafoner cows are not so fastidious 

_as many others in regard to fodder, they are much used in Wurtemberg 
for crossing in localities where sour grasses abound, as, for instance, at 
Waldsee, Ehingen, Tettnang, and Saulgau. In general the Montafoner 
breed may be said to be easy of acclimation. 


; THE ALLGAUER BREED. 


This breed is to be classified among the dark-brown mountain cattle, 
and is the smallest and most varied in shade of them all. It is princi- 
pally found in or near the Swabian Alps, but owing to its usefulness 
has spread over the lowlands as well, is found in considerable numbers 
in the neighborhood of Wangen and Isny, in this Kingdom, and is im- 
ported in large numbers for breeding purposes to Saxony, Baden, Prus- 
sia, Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary. 

The cows average 800 to 900 pounds in weight, and vary greatly in 
color. The head is small and handsomely formed ; the mouth black and 
broad ; the horns white at the base and black at the point; the neck 
short, with good and well-defined folds; back and haunches broad and 
compact ; caudal bone generally high, but not so frequently rising above 
the level of the back as in the case of the Simmenthaler and Montafoner 
breeds; the chest, as is generally the case with good milch cows, is not 
very wide or deep, for which reason many Allgauer cattle are com- 
plained of as being hollow shouldered ; the ribs of the belly are, however, 
wide; the belly itself ig broad and deep, and the whole frame muscular 
and compact. The oxen are strikingly large in comparison with the 
cows and bulls, and the calves when born are also disproportionately 
large. Cows weighing 700 to 800 pounds, and consuming a daily aver- 
age equivalent to 25 pounds of hay, yield 1,900 liters of milk per annum, 
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It takes 10 liters of their milk to make 1 pound of butter. According 
to a comparative trial made in Saxony the Allgauer cows produced 29.38 
liters, the Holland cows 25.26 liters, and the Saxon cows only 23.16 li- 
ters of milk to every 100 pounds of hay, or its equivalent, consumed. 
The meat of the Allgauer breed, on the other hand, is less valuable than 
that of the other breeds mentioned, its fiber being coarse, dry, quite 
red, and very tough. 


THE LIMBURGER BREED. 


Under this title two breeds exist, one originating in the province of 
Limburg, in Belgium, the other, and the one which this report more 
properly concerns, in the neighborhood of Schwabisch Hall, in Wurtem- 
berg. ‘This latter breed is found most in use in the vicinity of Gaildorf, 
Aalen, Gmund, and on theestates of Count von Rechberg and Baron von 
Wollwarth. Their color is tawny-yellow, pea-yellow, and silver-yellow 
(silberfalb), mostly without any marks; the skin is fine,,so that it not 
only falls in graceful folds upon the neck, but also frequently in trans- 
verse folds. As distinguishing marks of the race may be mentioned 
yellow horns and hoofs; as well. as flesh-colored and almost hairless skin 
around the eyes. The head is long, narrow, light, and in many cases 
with curved profile; the horns fine, round, and in most cases projecting 
upwards and forwards. The chest is but little developed; the shanks 
generally flat, with but few muscles, and ungainly in shape. Itisa 
light country breed, giving a good yield of milk, and, moreover, notice- 
able on account of the fine fiber of its beef. The cows are very small in 
comp2rison with the oxen bred from them, weighing only 600 to 700 
pounds, while the oxen weigh as high as 1,500 to 1,600 pounds on the 
hoof. The cows give about 1,800 liters of milk per annum, 10 pounds’ 
of the milk giving about 14 pounds of butter. 


THE NECKAR BREED. 


This is a race special to Wurtemberg, having its origin in the neigh- 
' porhood of Heilbronn on the Neckar, whither, as long ago as the end of 
the last century, bulls were imported from Bern for crossing with the 
native stock, but later this crossing was carried on in such a manner 
that an especial ‘value came to be attached to the thoroughly red cattle, 
resulting in the development of an intermediate breed, rarely parti- 
colored, which now widely exists in the counties of Heilbronn, Neckar- 
sulm, and Leonberg. It was formerly much easier to obtain cattle of 
the single color from the Simmenthal region, inasmuch as here, as 
everywhere, the effect of prevailing fashion in ‘cattle-breeding made 
itself felt, though, of course, limited somewhat with reference to the 
animal’s usefulness. Thus, for instance, Rychner relates that formerly 
in the Canton Bern only.red cattle were in demand, while later, a de- 
mand suddenly sprung up for parti-colored ones, even though the latter 
were prejudicial to trade. Formerly only delicately made cattle were 
soughtfor; afterwards they could not befound coarse enough. For years 
past the Neckar breed has maintained its pure red color, with a large and 
somewhat heavy body and low belly. Its form, as regards the head_and 
horns, is lighter than is found in the breeds sired from Swiss bulls. 
The folds of the flesh are thick; the breast finely developed, and the 
haunches regular, with a much better caudal bone than is found in the 
Simmenthalers. The bones are short, the hind legs somewhat curved, 
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and the skin rather thick. A cow on the hoof averages 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds weight. This breed gives a better quality of milk, and a ten- 
derer beef than the Simmenthaler. The oxen are also much in demand 
as draft animals, and can be fattened to a weight of 1,800 pounds. 
Calves when born are generally large and heavy. 


PRICES OF WURTEMBERG CATTLE. 
The average price at which a bull or a cow of the five breeds above 


described can be purchased in the localities where they respectively 
originate is as follows: 


Breed. Bull Cow. 
ratanke, Marks. 

Simmenthaler....... scisis Mis ab nis eenianeaweniog.s aed sez (00 5 
AVC AU OR sa ain g:accigjnin's t0,0ie sera ninlnieisigin'e’s slorsiara ae we'd 450 350 
Montafuner.. a 500 400 
LAM DAT LOR ss ccsewemecsnnaxensars-Soensciees: ais 500 400 
Be ee ee sis'siesdlniainisianiete sig aSinla die sidicislsidnioanicciciasiae cca sass ced 450 850 


* The mark equals 23.8 cents. 
WEIGHT OF WURTEMBERG CATTLE. 


The average weight of a bull, ox, and cow of the five different breeds, 
when slaughtered, is as follows: 


— 


Breed. Bull. Ox. Cow. 


Simmonthalersccises. oc cswsctcan vice scesuieos epeciiaaesieweeemaeegedeccangess 600 500 450 
Allgauer ....-..-... Sh Si UhWEKn cass eaeies dan veNe RENE TKR ERASeaR ERSTE RASTA 400 350 300 
Mo. tefaner - or 500 400 850 
Limburger..... 550 450 400 
WN CCK Ars cicsssemeainsraeessne si aim clowns asemersacccssibaamcedieseamcestnae 400 350 300 


CATTLE-BREEDING AT THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT HOHENHEIM. 


In the preparation of this report I have made it my duty to visit the 
agricultural school at Hohenheim, about 5 miles to the eastward of 
this city, and long and widely known throughout all Europe as one of 
the foremost institutions of its kind on the continent. The school oc- 
cupies a large collection of buildings, which were built as a residence 
for the Duke Karl, of Wurtemberg, about one hundred years ago, and is 
surrounded by spacious farm lands devoted to the practical exemplifi- 
cation of the instruction given in the various branches of agriculture. 
Prominent among the branches to which attention is given is cattle- 
breeding, which is here carried on systematically and on the latest sci- 
entific principles. I was much gratified by being enabled to make a 
personal inspection of the fine collection of Simmenthaler stock, some 
eighty or ninety in all, forming the finest collection in Wurtemberg and 
probably one of the finest in Germany. Through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Dr. Vossler,a leading and efficient member of the faculty, I am 
so fortunate as to have been placed in possession of a great variety of 
interesting information on this and kindred subjects. I subjoin here- 
with Professor Vossler’s answers to my various questions as follows, viz: 
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Question. How many breeds of ca ttle are to be found in Wurtemberg? Whichare 
native and which imported? % 
Answer. The breeds of cattle in Wurtemberg may be classified as follows, viz: 


NATIVE. 


Yellow and red (of which but few exist).—(1) Alb; (2) Teck; (3) Schwabisch Hall ; 
(4) Limburger ; (5) breeds (principally the Neckar race) resulting from crossing of 
ee breeds with others, chiefly with yellow, red, and parti-colored Simmen- 
thalers. 

Grayish brown.—(6) Allgauer ; (7) breeds resulting from crossings of Allgauers with 
Schwitzers, Montafoners, and Simmenthalers., 


IMPORTED. 


Red and spotted.—(8) Simmenthaler. 
-Grayish-brown.—(9) Montafoner ; (10) Schwitzer (Rigi). 
Lowland breeds.—(11) Hollander (striped). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(12) Ansbacher (Triesdorfer) ; (13) Durham; (14) Gurtenvieh ; (15) the White Ros- 
enstein stock from the royal grounds at Rosenstein. 

Question. Do the imported breeds, when suitably located and managed, produce in 
Wurtemberg offspring superior to that produced by the same breeds in their original. 
homes; and, if so, isthis superiority more marked in the succeeding generations than 
in the first ? 

Answer. The breeding capacity of the Simmenthaler and Montafoner races remains 
abont the same, while in the case of the striped cattle the yield of milk often dimin- 
ishes somewhat. 

Question, Which would be the best method for exporting these breeds from Wur- 
temberg to the United States? 

Answer. Young cattle from good stock might probably be exported, provided care 
were taken that sOuNe calves and cowsin calf were not subjected to great suffering 
on the sea voyage, and that the costs of transportation were not too high. 

Question. What is the average purchasing price paid for a bull and a cow in the 
original home ? 

Answer. For animals of the two races principally imported for renewing and im- 
proving the native Wurtemberg stock, the following prices are paid, viz: 


Description. Age. | Weight. Prices. 
Years.) Kilos. Marks. 
Simmenthaler : 
Bi 14 600 , 1,200 
2 600 | 1, 000 to 1, 600 
14 550 600 
2 450 400 


Question. What is the estimated value in Wurtemberg of a good bull, ox, and cow 
of each breed ? 

Answer. Of the Simmenthaler breed, a bull, 306 to 1,000 marks; an ox, 400 to G00 
marks’ and a cow, 300 to 600 marks. Of the crossed breeds, a bull, 200 to 500 marks ; 
an ox, 300 to 600 marks; and a cow, 200 to 400 marks. 

Question. What is the estimated number and value of cattle in Wurtemberg per 
breed, according to the last census ? ; 

Answer. According to the enumeration made without regard to race, on the 10th of 
January, 1883, there were in Wurtemberg, of the cattle comprised in this enumera- 
tion, about two-thirds Simmenthalers and crossings of Simmenthalers with native 
stock, and the remainder of Allgauers and crossings with them. 

Question. What percentage is bred for the dairy and the butcher? 

Answer. There are no cattle exclusively raised as beef cattle in the Kingdom. 
Calves from eight days to four weeks old and unfit for breeding, old cows and bulls 
and oxen, which have been fattened after having served as draft animals for several 
years, are sent to the butcher 

Question. Does the stock increase or decrease, and what is the cause? 


H. Ex. 51 29 
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Answer. The stock of cattle increases, but that of sheep decreases, as will be seen 
by the following statement : 


Year, Cattle. | Sheep. 


825, 707 676, 695- 
904, 139 550, 104 


TNOCOGNG .. csceusasasennenkieawn veeR eh REE pw een saen ie nee dene: gangs RadoeaN cele 78, 482 |swewvenske 
DGCTOARC; Jos. c2iccoccccssssieoece eset ecctecch oduodmaeainaidese chien Oc ce Goninemecced fomeaseioee! 126, 59 


Question. Is the stock of the country sufficient for home demand, and if there is a 
surplus, what becomes of it ? : 

Answer. In proportion to area and population, Wurtemberg is the largest cattle- 
growing section of Germany. The ratio for all Germany is 29.2 cattle to every square: 
kilometer and 35 cattle to every 100 inhabitants, whereas in Wurtemberg it is 48.5 to 
every square kilometer and 47 to every 100 inhabitants. The surplus is exported 
prineipally to France (as beef), to Bavaria, and to North Germany (for breeding and 
draft purposes). The export from Upper Suabia and the Black Forest generally 
goes to Switzerland. Importations, and those only for breeding purposes, are made 
principally from Switzerland, and very few from Holland. 

Question. Which section of Wurtemberg is most faverable for grazing and cattle- 
breeding ? 

newer, Strictly speaking a régular system of pasturage is only found in the Allgaw 
region (counties of Wangen and Leutkirch), but the conditions necessary to catitle- 
breeding are everywhere favorable, The places at which the breeding of Simmen- 
thalers and breeds crossed from them is conducted most systematically and carefully 
are Rottweil, the Folders, Hohenheim, and in the vicinity of Heilbronn. 

Question. What proportion of the population is engaged in cattle-raising and agri- 
cultural pursuits? 

Answer. About 48.2 per cent. of the population are employed in such pursuits, in- 
cluding cattle-breeding and the dairy business. 


STABLING, FEEDING, AND BREEDING. 


Stabling.—The stables in use are generally strongly built ones, ix 
which the cattle are tied to the fodder trough. Stalls in which the 
cattle can walk about are seldom used, and then only for younger ani- 
mals. Dung is removed daily. 

Feeding.—Calves up to twelve or fourteen weeks are fed on milk. But 
little prepared and much cut fodder is given. In summer in the stall 
green fodder is given. Pasturage is found only in the Allgau region. 

Breeding.—In the main carefully conducted. Stock is renewed by the 
purchase of foreign bulls. Bulls are officially inspected. About 20 
thoroughbred bulls are annually sold from Hohenheim. 


BULL-KEEPING AT KIRCHHEIM UNDER TECK. 


In the course of my inquiries on the subject, I have had occasion, upon 
the courteous invitation of Oberamtmann Loeflund, president of the 
Agricultural District Association at Kirchheim under Teck, to visit that 
town, the center of a fertile and prosperous grazing district, distant 
about two hours from Stuttgart, and to inspect the system of bull-keep- 


ing as conducted there for years past. The result may be summarized 
as follows: 
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Statement showing the annual and aggregate costs, expenses, and losses of purchasing and. 
maintaining six breeding bulls at Kirchheim under Teck, in Wurtemberg, during a period: 
of five years. ‘ 


1878-79. | 1879-'80. | 1880-’81. | 1881-'82. | 1882-'83. | Total. eee 


EXPENDITURES. 


30.70 12.00 14.16 17. 60 6.23 ‘79. 69 15, 94 
37.99 46. 69 16. 97 14. 50 24, 07 143, 22 28.66 
14. 00 12. 00 14. 40 11. 20 16. 00 67. 60 13.52 
10. 64 6.70 7. 60 13.96 6.76 45. 66 9,13 


8, 724, 37 | 2, 530. 95 | 2,748.79 | 8,315.71 | 2,819.15 '/15, 138,97 | 3,027. 81 


RECEIPTS. 
Service of bulls .............. 1, 564, 00 718. 00 790. 00 | 1,714.00 913.00 | 5,699.00 | 1,139.80 
Dung and giitte.............. 640. 20 617.10 578. 40 523. 80 539. 60 | 2, 799. 10 559. 82 
LOtalis scsceaccarenaicces 2, 204, 20 | 1,235.10 | 1,368. 40 | 2, 237.80 | 1,452.60 | 8,498.10 | 1, 699. 62 
Excess of expenditures over : 
receipts ........-0...-000--- 1, 520.17 | 1, 295.85 | 1,380.39 | 1,077.91 | 1,366.55 | 6,640.87 | *1, 328,19 


* To this should be added the amount paid the bull-keeper for services, 420 marks, making a total of 
1,748.19 marks in all. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF KIRCHHEIM UNDER TECK (WURTEMBERG). 


Altitude : 310 meters (1,017 English feet) above the level of the sea. The highest 
point in the district ie 810 meters above the level of the sea. 

Mean temperature: (Yearly average): Celsius, 8.8° ; Réaumur, 7°; Fahrenheit, 48°. 
Summer: (in August): Celsius, 17.69; Réaumur, 14°; Fahrenheit, 64°. Winter (in 
January): Celsius, —1.59; Réaumur, —1.2°; Fahrenheit, 299°. 

Soil: Alluvial. The valley bottoms are partly filled with soil from the mountain 
slides. Loam everywhere predominates, and rarely mixed with sand. Clay is found 
everywhere. In the lower, brown jura sand is very plentiful, as the product of sand- 
stone. 


CATTLE-BREEDING AT ROTTWEIL. 


Among the points in the Kingdom where cattle-breeding has been 
carried on scientifically, with more or less success, is the neighborhood 
of Rottweil, a flourishing town in the Black Forest section. With a view 
of obtaining such information as was practicable in that quarter on the 
subject embraced in this report I addressed a letter of inquiry to Oeco- 
nomierath Burkhardt, president of the Rottweil Agricultural Associa- 
tion, and received the following reply : 

RoTrwetrL, October 21, 1883. 


In reply to your favor of the 19th instant I have the honor to state as follows: The 
county (district of Rottweil) has for many years past ranked among the foremost in 
regard to cattle-breeding. Although the sale of animals for breeding purposes is 
always a very considerable one, and the extraordinarily high prices obtained for 
choice stock result in the sending elsewhere of the finest specimens, yet no reaction 
is noticeable. Bred since forty years in one direction (crossing with the Simmen- 
thaler) a homogeneousness of race has been developed, so that experts at once recog- 
nize the animals, even when exported to long distances, as the ‘‘Rottweil” breed. A 
very efficient cause of the present condition of our cattle-breeding may be mentioned, 
the keeping of township bulls as practiced in the district for forty years past. 

For the renewal of stock, which takes place every three or four years with original 
Simmenthbaler bulls (no cows have been imported for twenty years past), only well- 
built and delicately-shaped specimens are selected, the thick-skinned, hollow-shoul- 
dered, heavy breed, that yields little milk, having for a long time been abandoned. 

In consequence of the system of cattle-shows with premiums, introduced by the 
centralstelle for agriculture, a considerable progress in cattle-breeding has been noted 
in Wurtemberg. As at present in the district of Rottweil the hoot disease—showing, 
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‘however, no malignant symptoms—prevails quite generally, the present moment would 
“be unfavorable for an inspection. : 

I have had the honor to state herewith that which is in general most essential con- 
-cerning cattle-breeding in our district, and I leave it to the consideration of your 
-honor to favor us perhaps at some other time with a visit. 


With highest regards, 
Oeconomierath BURKARDT, ' 
President of the Agricultural Union. 


CATTLE-BREEDING AT KIRCHBERG. 


At Kirchberg, in the Black Forest section, great attention is paid to 
‘cattle-breeding, and several distinctive points of interest in connection 
with the subject will be found in the subjoined letter from Oecono- 
mierath Schoffer, the president of the Royal Farming School at that 
point, who writes me, under date of October 22, as follows: 


KIRCHBERG, NEAR SULZ, October 22, 1883. 


In answer to your favor of the 19th of October I have to say that the breed of cattle 
stalled here is identical with that kept at the Royal Academy at Hohenheim, and 
that in regard to the rearing of young cattle only this difference exists, viz, that in 
Kirchberg a thorough system of grazing is carried out. Near the farm buildings 
there are two inclosures of about 3 hectares each, provided with facilities for water- 
ing the animals, where the young cattle, from spring (about May 10) until the end 
of October, graze without the supervision of herdsmen. So long, during spring and 
autumn, as the nights are cool and flies not troublesome the animals go out at dawn 
to graze, returning in the evening to their stalls, where they are daily washed. As 
goon, however, as the summer days grow warm and flies begin to be annoying, the 
animals are allowed to graze from 4 o’clock in the afternoon on through the whole 
night up to 8 o’clock in the morning, remaining during the daytime in the cool stalls. 
While there they are provided with as much corn-straw as they like—and this, during 
wet weather, they seem to prefer; no other fodder is given them in the stalls. The 
two grazing-grounds are ordinarily used alternately for four weeks at a time, so that 
the herbage gains strength before the cattle graze upon it. As soon as one inclosure 
has remained for some time idle the dung is carefully broken up and the weeds are 
mown off, Besides the dung of the grazing animals the grounds are only manured 
every few years with wood ashes. From the age of about six months up to the age of 
pregnancy, which is here about two and a half years, only the female cattle graze. 
during summer, whilst the young males are cared for the same as at Hohenheim. A 
very strong bodily development and excellent health are found by an experience of 
thirty years to be the results of the above-described system of rearing by grazing. 

This is the only feature distinguishing cattle-breeding here from that at Hohen- 
heim, and I think that it would scarcely be worth while to come here personally, es- 
pecially as at present the grazing is over with for this year. 

With highest regards, 
Oeconomierath SCHOFFER, 
President of the K. Ackerbauschule. 


CATTLE-BREEDING AT RAVENSBURG. 


From Ravensburg, situated in the Swabian uplands near Lake Con- 
stance, in the southeasterly part of the Kingdom, it is reported in the 
last chamber of commerce report, as follows: 


The new law about bulls will, without doubt, contribute very much to the improve- 
ment of cattle-breeding, although the poorness of the soil in Oberschwaben causes 
some difficulty and renders the keeping of township bulls almost impossible. It is 
to be hoped that through a better choice of bulls the brown cattle will be reserved to 
the Oberland, and will be able to resist successfully the encroachments of the parti- 
colored race as far as dairy uses are concerned. Where breeding prevails, the quicker 
growing parti-colored cattle are in their right place, and should be bred pure, 
whilst the aimless system of eee between brown and red cattle, now prevailing 
in many places, should be opposed by every possible means. A further incentive tv 
a better breeding and rearing of cows will be the higher price for the milk, obtained 
in many households and dairies in Oberschwaben iheoush the introduction of the 
cold-water method, which we are glad to state is coming more and more into vogue. 
Only lately the dairy at Sigmarshofen was remodeled according to this system. The 


‘¢Molkerei Genossenschaft” (dairy association) at Aichstett 
showing in its last year’s Tpuisiniese, 4 ac Grantee ne sure 
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CATTLE-BREEDING AT HEIDENHEIM. 


From the district of Heidenheim, in the northeasterly part of the 
Kingdon, it is reported that the stock of cattle has both increased and 
improved during a series of years abundant in food, through a more 
general introduction of the Simmenthal blooded stock. In the district 
referred to there was founded in 1882 “die Molkerei Genossenschaft ” 
(dairy association) at Gerstetten, numbering fifty-seven members, and 
producing daily from 1,100 liters of milk, 65 to 80 pounds of butter, and 
150 to 160 pounds of cheese. The butter is sold to Ulm, Stuttgart, &c., 
and also somewhat to North Germany, the cheese principally to Ulm. 
From Rottweil it is reported that the condition of the cattle is satisfac- 
tory, and that in just recognition of its importance greater attention is 
directed to itfrom year to year. Therace bred in the district has found 
a lively sale at good prices; unhappily many a fine young animal must 
besold to meet the deficit caused by the bad prices of corn. 

In the district of Heidenheim the total number of cattle brought to 
market in 1882 was, to the 12 fairs in Crailsheim, 3,793 head; the 12 in 
Ellwangen, 15,005 head; the 10 in Giengen, 5,701 head; the 13 in 
Gmund, 6,877: head. 


Prices of Heidenheim cattle, 


Highest average price. Lowest average price. 
Cattle. Markets. 

Month, Price. Month. Price. 

Marks. Marks. 
444,50 | April...-...--.... 317. 00 
410.00 | December ........ 380. 00 
885.00 | April ........----- 245. 00 
423.50 | January ....-..... 821. 00 
243. 50 | October 175. 00 
815.00 | July..... 285. 00 
213.00 | April... 180. 00 
262. 50 | February.. 235. 00 
230.00 | November . 165. 00 
260.00 | May..... S 200, 00 
240.50 | January 161. 00 
225.00 | April ...... 190. 00 

rest y 166,00 | February 58. 
----| May and November..... 225.00 |....-. do .... 205. 00 
emis sie -| September.........--.--| 225.00 | January -.. 150. 00 
Gmnund....-.... UN€....2.-- ---| 129.00 | December . 75. 00 
Yearling. Crailsheim? ss caisieersiac:. [ne cisic aa cinerea we winnie Reinel| sor enie-sicinal| Sewiciss aise cio dea geisie ws] wie sieacisicns 
Ellwangen* feeeNe eves atsll aie d avecaterate et sisal Biniat | sisi erwe fais acall bine win areola Siwieia ewe cicicin [aie ate siasine 
Giengen........ ---| December ...-.-.....--- 112, 20 | January alnaie 185 00 
Gmund.......-....--- Septemberand October..| 202.50'| April ............- 130 00 


*Here the yearlings are not separated from the heifers. 


AT HEILBRONN ON THE NEOCKAR. 


In Heilbronn a district cattle exhibition took place from the 12th to 
the 14th of May, to which one hundred and twenty-nine exhibitors sent 
one hundred and seventy-one cattle, all more or less worthy of notice. 


CATTLE TRANSPORT VIA THE ST. GOTHARD. 


The chamber of commerce at Heilbronn reports that since the open- 
ing of the St. Gothard tunnel 100 to 300 oxen of the best quality have 
been sent from Italy to South Germany, costing per 100 pounds on 
the hoof only 20 to 30 marks ($5 to $7.50) in Milan and Alessandria, 
and bringing 38 to 42 marks ($9.50 to $10.50) in Mannheim and Frank- 
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fort. It is reported that the freight for these oxen, inclusive of 20 
marks ($5) duty, amounts, from Milan to Mannheim, to 70 marks; couse- 
quently about 5 marks per hundred weight on the hoof, and the dealer, 
theretore, without calculating losses through accident, makes a gain of 
3.5 marks per hundred weight, at which high rate of profit it seems 
probable that the dealer may have paid a portion of the duty. 

But this new competition will not prove permanently dangerous, as 
the quality of the meat of the Italian ox does not come up to that of 
the ox raised in Wurtemberg, and does not keep so well. The low 
prices in Italy are ascribed to the fact that Austrian cattle are prohib- 
ited in Germany, and the fattened cattle from Austria, instead of going 
directly thither as formerly, are now said to pass first through Italy. 
On the other hand another very important element is to be noted in re- 
gard to our cattle trade, viz, the supplying of beef to the Parisian market 
from France exclusively, as has been the case for some time past. 


‘ 


CATTLE TRADE AT CALW. 


From Calw it is reported: “The prices of cattle are everywhere good, 
and constitute, with hops, the principal source of income of the farmer. 
In consequence of the use of spoiled provender the hoof disease seems 
to have quite generally attacked the cattle. Although itis easily treated, 
it has yet caused great disturbance in the cattle trade. This trade has 
been a lively one during’ the entire year past, fat and fleshy cattle being 
always in demand and fat oxen, which form a principal article of ex- 
port from the southwestern part of the Black Forest, being sold direct 
at the fairs and out of their stalls by the peasants to butchers and whole- 
sale dealers. Milch cows and cows about to calve were also in demand 
and brought good prices. 


CATTLE-FAIRS IN 1882. 


To five cattle-fairs in Heilbronn were brought 92 bulls for breeding, 
1,162 fattened oxen, 1,744 draft oxen, 2,212 bulls, 2,254 milch cows, 1,327 
head of young cattle, 3,900 pigs, 126 horses. In Hall were brought to 
market 4,387 oxen, 3,026 cows, 3,269 lead small cattle; whereof were 
sold 2,812 oxen, 1,663 cows, 1,860 head small cattle, with a total product 
of 1,756,393 marks. To the three cattle-fairs in Kunzelsau were brought 
1,209, sold 400 head, with a product of 81,461 marks; average price per 
hundred weight on hoof: Fattened cattle, 36 marks; draft-cattle, 21 
marks; young cattle, 18 marks. To the cattle-fair in Ehingen, 1,156 
head were brought. At seven cattle-fairs in Calw were sold about 500 
head of cattle, 300 to 400 horses, and about 1,500 pigs. In Nagold were 
sold 482 oxen, 853 cows and small cattle, 1,889 pigs, with a total produce 
of 339,307 marks. In Rottweil were brought to ten fairs, 796 horses, 
2,805 oxen, 2,365 cows, 3,298 yearlings, 544 bulls, 160 goats, whereof 
there were sold on: an average two-thirds. 


CLIMATE OF WURTEMBERG. 


The Kingdom of Wurtemberg lies at a varying elevation of from 135 
to 1,151 meters (on the average 500 meters) above the level of the sea, 
and extends from. 25° 32/ 20” to 28° 9/ 36” east longitude, and from 47° 
35! to 49° 35/ 30” north latitude. 

The mean temperature for the last ten years averaged + 6.79 Réaumur 


the year round; in sprin 6.49; summer. 13.99 ; ! e) 
mdinwige 0g lll aa a 
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In regard to agriculture the climate ranges from “summer-corn” to 
“middling wine” climate, the “ winter-corn” climate predominating. 

Spring begins in the latter part of March and lasts till the end of May, 
followed by three warm summer months. September and October are 
usually very sunny autumn months, while November forms the transi- 
tion to winter, which in general is not severe or very snowy, on the con- 
‘trary, often too mild and rainy. On the whole Wurtemberg, like all 
Western Europe, has milder winters and warmer summers than are to 
be expected according to its mean geographical latitude. 


SOIL OF WURTEMBERG. 


According to its geology and the character of its soil, which is inti- 
mately connected therewith, the country may be divided into the six 
‘following groups: 

\ 


Hectares. 
‘Group 1. Colored sandstone.... 22. --.. 2 .. wee wis 6 hintatowe Rieter Glacier nisisicis sierra 142, 370 
Group: 2. (Shel WMG: 220. acse.s sewaciasicinaiss des eee chiens ake eseanicn: Sees s 561,514 
Group 3. Red marls ...... 2.0.2. 2 eee eee eee eee Sig wiatemiasarevaiwele Sia a 261, 614 
Group 4. Black and brown jura...... 2-22. eee e eee Cece cece wee ee 296, 214 
Group 5, White jura ...... 20-02. cee cece cence ce eee nen nee eee ee tees 327, 284 
Group 6. Tertiary sandstone.............-. a Disc wietee ok eon Sean aeouue Sees 404, 383 
Area of the whole country ..---. 22.222 2.2 ene cen e ee cee e es cnc eee cones 1, 950, 379 
° DISTRIBUTION OF AREA. 
The entire area of the Kingdom is subdivided as follows: 
Description. Hectares. | Per cent. 
Buildings, courts, streets, and roads........-- sid wa ldin Bnisinie Suchsaie te eisiaisd Se wic sree dts 50, 682 2.6 
Cultivated lands ........-.......-. y 828, 385 42,5 
Meadows .....-..- 277, 860 14,2 
-Gardens and fields 38, 295 2.0 
Vineyards .....-. 26, 185 L3 
Pasture land... 84, 130 4.3 
Woodland ....................- 604, 918 31.0 
“Streams, lakes, &6.......-------05--.2e fainia aint 12, 681 0.7 
Barrens, quarries, marl pits, and sand pits 27, 298 14 
TGtal «2c cnc 3 one'e nase wed sriisenateDagecavacwetwnad taseusresenusdbdieucad 1, 950, 379 100.0 


MEAT SUPPLY OF WURTEMBERG. 


The veterinary surgeon of Stuttgart reports that during the year 
1882 there were slaughtered in the city limits the following number of 
animals, viz: 


Description. Number. | yelent. | wore” 


5,611 | 3,340, 184 95 
327, 419 

750 | _ 299, 590 399 

7,003 | 2,305,124 324 


24) 307 | 3512, 481 M41 
ASHOOP 5 es crnie mide wsitirend mg stiond 3 oad 


Total... nee adi Sal aber oa ascee ene ea cey enor 81,724 |. 
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No corresponding figures covering the entire Kingdom are obtainable, 
though an approximate estimate may be gained from the statement that 
Stuttgart’s population is about one-seventeenth of that of all Wurtem- 
berg. As above stated by Professor Dr. Vossler, of Hohenheim, much 
beef is exported, principally to France, to other parts of Germany,. 
and to Switzerland. I learn further that some considerable quantities. 
are sent as far as Belgium, and even across the channel to England. 


MEAT PRICES AT STUTTGART. 


I append herewith a statement showing the current prices at which 
the various kinds of meat are sold in the Stuttgart markets (week end- 
ing November 25), viz: 


Ss Price per 100 pounds— Retail price 

Description. B= per Kilogram (2 
" & | On the hoof. | Slau ghtered.| P0uUn 8). 
Marks, Marks. Marks. 

1 80 to 40 50 to 80 1.80 to 1.48: 

2 20 to 36 40 to 72 1.16 to 1.48 

1 46 6 40 

2 42 60 1.36 

1 42 64 1,20 

2 38 62 1.16. 

1 80 60 1.20 

2 20 40 - 80 


ASSOCIATION DAIRIES IN WURTEMBERG. 


Agriculture is carried on in Wurtemberg chiefly by small farmers, 
and consequently, in the individual branches of agricultural production, 
the technical and economical advantages pertaining to farming, when 
carried on on a large scale, can only be enjoyed by the greater part of 
Wurtemberg agriculturists by means of association. For this reason 
efforts have been made for some years past to establish regularly organ- 
ized associations among the rural population, with joint and separate 
guarantees tothe members, and for the purpose of producing butter and 
cheese from milk. Up to the present time two such associations have 
been founded in Wurtemberg, concerning the origin, institution, and 
methods of which the following remarks furnish some explanation in 
connection with the accompanying regulations : 


THE DAIRY ASSOCIATION AT AICHSTETTEN. 


The borough of Aichstetten is situated on the southeastern frontier 
of Wurtemberg, in the county of Leutkirch (belonging to the Donau- 
kreis), and distant only about 3 kilometers from the Bavarian frontier, 
on the little river Aitrach, and on the high road once much frequented. 
from Leutkirch to Memmingen, in the Wurtemberg Allgau. 

The altitude of the place being 600 meters and the Alps being near 
at hand, the climate is rather harsh, damp, foggy, and windy, and is. 
especially marked by sudden changes of temperature, with frequent 
hoar and spring frosts and late springs. The conditions of the soil are,. 
on the whole, favorable; but, as the climate is less so to the cultivation 
of commercial products and fruits, circumstances naturally suggest to: 
the farmer chiefly the raising of provender for cattle and the cultivation 


of corn, and the deriving of the principal part of his revenue from the 
keeping of cattle. 
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Aichstetten numbered, on the Ist of December, 1880, 826 inhabitants. 
Its area comprises 1,441 hectares, of which 800 are arable land, 260 
meadow, 21 pasture, and 360 wood. 

The live stock amounted, according to the census of 1873, to 117 
horses, 1,019 head cattle, and 120 swine. Sheep are not kept. 

The classification of property of those citizens, numbering about 100, 
who chiefly occupy themselves with agriculture, is at present as follows: 
Farmers who own above 20 hectares are counted among the large pro- 
prietors; farmers with 10 to 20 hectares among the middling, and those 
under 10 hectares among the small enes. According to this division 
there are at present at Aichstetten twenty large, forty middling, and 
forty small proprietors. There are no large estates, properly so called ; 
according to the rating generally prevailing, and especially in North 
Germany, concerning landed estates, the large proprietors would count 
among the middling, so that, according to this scale, only middling and 
small farmers are to be found at Aichstetten. — 


THE ASSOCIATION DAIRY AT ALLGAU. 


Dairies have been established in the Allgau for a long time past, and 
there is considerable cheese manufactured, not ordinarily, however, by 
the farmers themselves, but by “‘cheesers” (Kiser), to whom the farmers 
furnish the milk at a fixed price (for some years past at 8 to 9 pfennigs 
per liter), whilst the waste of buttermilk and whey is returned to the 
farnishers of the milk. Under these conditions, the sale of the milk 
has become more and more a matter of monopoly for the “ Kaser ;” 
they fix the price of the milk, and the farmers have been able to do 
nothing against this one-sided arrangement, as the individual farms are 
mostly too small to enable their owners to manufacture their own cheese 
profitably, and, moreover, as, owing to the lack of larger towns in the 
vicinity, a direct sale of the milk is impossible. Besides, dairy manage- 
ment had not kept pace with recent improvements, and the preparation 
of butter had in many cases continued defective. A thorough improve- 
ment of these conditions could only be looked for by the formation of 
associations among the farmers, who would jointly and practically look 
after the making of butter and cheese. At the same time it was to be 
expected that the introdaction of the principle of association into agri- 
culture would exercise a favorable effect also on its other branches. 

In order to attain the desired aim, it was first of all necessary to 
bring the new method of dairy management to the notice of the farm- 
ers in the Wurtembergish Allgau. An agricultural exhibition held ‘at 
Leutkirch in the autumn of 1879, by the twelfth agricultural district 
association, offered the wished-for occasion. With it was connected a 
dairy exhibit, in which, at the expense of the royal centralstelle for agri- 
culture, the making of butter and cheese after the latest methods (to- 
gether with the separator-arrangement) was for a few days practically 
illustrated. This special exhibit aroused the highest interest among 
the great number of country people who attended. On the 28th of Sep- 
tember, eight resident farmers, owning 152 cows in all,resolved upon the 
founding of an association for the common handling and sale of the 
milk, and charged a committee with the preliminaries for the establish- 
ment of a dairy building of their own. But various obstacles caused 
delay, and it was not until the 29th of January, 1880, that the associa- 
tion was definitely organized as ‘‘The Wiirtembergische Molkerei 
Aichstetten, eingetragene Genossenschaft” (registered association). 
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The principal obstacle vanished when a copious supply of fresh spring- 
water was found at an easy depth and attaining even in the hottest 
summer weather a temperature of not over 10° Celsius. This valuable 
discovery necessitated the construction of a pump work ; butas heating 
by steam also recommended itself as cheaper, cleaner, and more easily 
regulated, it was decided to purchase a boiler of six atmospheres and a 
motor of 4-horse power. The latter pumps water and works the churn, 
while the steam heats the cheese-vat and warms the entire building. In 
the cellars especially has the moist, equalized warmth engendered by 
steam-heating proved unusually favorable to the ripening of the cheese. 

Upon entering the dairy building, which is built in a pleasing style 
on a small bill in the center of the village, and forms one of its orna- 
ments, we first come to the vestibule, which serves at the same time 
for the reception of the milk. According to the regulations milk must 
be delivered unstrained, as in this state the presence of foreign sub- 
stances and of impurities can be much more easily detected. It is twice 
strained, then weighed, and the quantity delivered by each furnisher is 
eredited in bis milk-book and also in the register of the association. In 
the vestibule are also a number of test-glasses, used in determining the 
percentage of cream which the milk of each furnisher contains. 

At the left of the lobby we enter “das Aufrahmungslokal,” a high and 
well ventilated hall, provided with long cement troughs sunk in the 
floor. In these the milk vessels, containing 40 liters each, are placed on 
lath-racks; the capacity of cooling-troughs is 4,300 liters. The water 
for feeding them is pumped into cast-iron reservoirs, which are under 
the roof. 

During the first one and one-half to two hours the water is allowed to 
flow in and run off with full force, after which no further flow is necessary. 
According to the method of Swarz the principal process of extracting 
the cream takes place after two hours and is finished in twenty-four 
hours; any farther extraction of the cream is avoided, as otherwise the 
cheese loses in weight and becomes thin. 

The cream, which is taken off after twenty-four hours, remains for 
another twelve hours in cold water, so that itis put into the churn with 
' a temperature of 10° Celsius. The churn used is an improved. Lehfeldt 
“ Rollbutterfass,” from the “ Centralmolkereimagazin” of F. H. Schmidt, 
at Munchen. It contains 250 liters of cream and can turn out 50 pounds 
of butter at a time. The churning process requires forty-five minutes; 
the butter is taken out of the churn at 12° Celsius, is left for an hour in 
fresh water, and then put under the kneading machine. The kneaded 
butter is then made into rolls of 1 pound each, which are marked with 
the stamp of the association, packed in wet parchment paper, and then 
again placed for an hour in quite cold water, after which they are 
shipped away by post in boxes of 44 kilograms each. The Aichstetten 
butter has grown greatly in favor on account of its fine taste and of its 
keeping well. The daily shipment amounts to 75 kilograms, and the 
demand cannot be supplied. <A. yield of 34 to 34 kilograms of butter 
from 100 kilograms of milk is about the highest result obtained. 

At the right of the lobby there is the “ Kiasereilokal,” where stands a 
cheese-vat with a capacity of 1,000 liters. It is of wood, copper-bot- 
tomed, and warmed by steam from below. In manufacturing “ Back- 
stein cheese” the skimmed milk warmed to 33° Celsius is curdled. with 
liquid rennet. The Aichstetten ‘“‘ Backstein” cheese is distinguished, 
besides its good appearance, by its excellent taste, and, in spite of its 
pone less rich, always brings, the highest prices paid for this sort of 
cheese. 


« 
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Besides ‘‘ Backstein” cheese round cheese (Rundkése) is manufact- 
aoe Also here the milk is curdled at 33° Celsius and worked to 40° 

elsins. 

Round cheese is sold at present at 80 pfennigs; “Backstein” cheese 
at 60 pfennigs, and butter at 2.20 to 2.40 marks per kilogram, while 
peasants’ butter sells only at 1.60 marks. The yield of cheese amounts 
from 9 to 10 kilograms of Backstein, and a little less round cheese, from 
every 100 kilograms of milk. 

The whey is given to the milk furnishers, who take back on every 
3 kilograms of furnished milk 2 kilograms of whey, and on every 10 
kilograms of milk 1 kilogram of buttermilk, which remains perfectly — 
sweet. 

From the “ Kdsereilokal,” in which, besides the cheese-vat, are placed 
the butter kneader, the stretching table, and the press, we come to the 
machine hall, where, in addition to the horizontal steam engine, the 
pump and the churn are placed. In a separate room stands the boiler, 
which is heated with Ruhr lump coals. The daily consumption of coal 
is 2 centners, which, at Aichstetten, costs 14 marks per centner. The 
entire space underneath is occupied by the cheese cellars, which are 
high and well ventilated and fulfill all the necessary conditions for the 
proper ripening of the cheese. 

The whole establishment, with its carefully-scoyred cement floors, and 
the cleanliness prevailing everywhere, gives a very favorable impres- 
sion, as compared with the old, smoke-blackened, cheese-kitchens of 
the Allgau district. 

Onder the roof are apartments for the cheese-maker and the appren- 
tices, and room for storing wood, &c. 

The dairy was opened on the 5th of July, 1880. The entire plant cost 
25,628 marks, the chief items of which are the building, 11,710 marks; 
the steam-engine, the boiler, and the fountain, 7,255 marks; the inte- 
rior fittings, 4,539 marks; the ice cellar, 707 marks, and sundries, 1,364 
marks. To cover these outlays a loan was raised under the joint and 
individual guarantee of all the members of the association. Accord- 
ing to section 12 of the statutes, on every kilogram of milk furnished 
to the dairy 1 pfennig is due to the treasury of the association. One- 
half of the money thus raised is applied to payment of interest and the 
canceling of the loan, while the other half goes to defraying current 
expenses and to the accumulation of a reserve fund. On every kilo- 
gram of farnished milk members receive on account 9 pfennigs; what- 
ever beyond that is obtained by the management is paid to them yearly 
as their share of the profit, after the deduction of all charges. The 
quantity of milk daily used averages 1,500 kilograms. The price per 
kilogram amounts to 124 pfennigs, without the whey. Every kilogram 
is taxed 1.3 pfennigs for the expenses of the association. 

This new enterprise, to which His Majesty the King, upon the sugges- 
tion of the ministry of the interior, has granted a considerable subsidy 
from the fand of theroyal centralstelle for agriculture, shows, after almost 
two years of existence, a steady, thrifty progress. As the best proof of 
the recognition it finds among the people it may be stated that the mem- 
bership of the association has increased from eight to thirty, owning in 
all two hundred and eighty-five cows. The association exercises, both 
directly or indirectly, a salutary influence upon the revenue of its mem- 
bers, who thus obtain an assured and more profitable sale of their milk, 
while the growing of' provender and breeding of cattle are improved. 
But not less important is the favorable influence which such an as- 
sociation may exercise in a moral point of view on its members as well 
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as on the whole community through the fact that working and caring 
for a common enterprise draws men nearer to one another and teaches 
them the better to agree together. The system and cleanliness indis- 
pensable in the dairy business find their way by and by into the stalls of 
the cattle and the dwellings of the families, bringing with them all their 
blessed sanitary benefits. 


THE DAIRY ASSOCIATION AT HELDENFINGEN. 


Sooner than might have been expected the example of Aichstetten has 
been followed and a second Wurtemberg Dairy Association has been 
organized at Heldenfingen. 

The village of Heldenfingen is situated near the eastern frontier of 
Wurtemberg, in the county of Heidenheim, belonging to the Jagst 
district, on the elevated plateau of the Swabian Alps, about 650 meters 
above the sea. Its climate is severe, belonging to the zone of winter- 
corn, windy, rather dry, less favorable in general to the growth of com- 
mercial products and fruits. The soil is a strong, calcareous, clayey one, 
the product of the disintegration of the white Jura, partly flat, stony, 
and frequently too dry, as the surface water is quickly absorbed. 

Heldenfingen has 830 inhabitants, owning in all an area of 950 hec- 
tares, used for agricultural purposes ; there are 880 hectares arable land, 
30 hectares meadows, and 40 hectares pasture land. 

The stock of cattle amounted on the Ist of April, 1881, to 55 horses, 
531 head of cattle, and 80 swine. 

The distribution of the property in areas is as follows: The greatest 
proprietor has 60 hectares ; seven great proprietors have each 30 to 50 
hectares ; twenty middling proprietors have each 10 to 80 hectares, 
and one hundred and fifty-seven small proprietors have each under 10 
hectares. 

This shows that small proprietors are in a large majority in Helden- 
fingen, and that real estate is here still more divided up than it is in 
Aichstetten. Under these circumstances greater results in point of 
economy can only be obtained through the association plan. 

In Heldenfingen, as in the whole Wurtembergish Alps region, the cul- 
tivation of corn has occupied hitherto by far the greater area and con- 
stituted the principal source of income of the farmer. Although the 
stock of cattle has been considerably improved in the last decades by 
the increased growth of clover, which is especially important on account 
of the small area of meadow land, yet the farmer could not reap the full 
benefit of it, as the direct sale of milk was impossible, owing to the dis- 
tance from larger towns and the railroad, and dairy mana.ement was 
unknown or confined to the preparation of an inferior quality of butter, 
Birr had to be sold at correspondingly low prices (1.50 marks per kilo- 
gram). 

Whilst Aichstetten is situated in a locality where dairy management 
has been in vogue for a long time and forms the most important branch 
of agricultural industry, so that the question there consisted merely in 
an essential improvement of an already existing branch of trade, the 
improved dairy system as introduced in Heldenfingen was for that place 
quite a new branch and one hitherto unknown there. 

The first impulse to it was given in Heldenfingen in the autumn of 
1881 through a lecture delivered by the itinerant instructor in agricult- 
ure for the Jagst district concerning the recent progress made in dairy 


matters and the higher yield of milk consequently to be obtained through 
the association plan. 
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In the lecture it was also pointed out that one of the most important 
conditions for the successful management of a dairy, viz, pure, fresh 
water, now existed through the parish of Heldenfingen having but a 
short time before joined the rough Alps water-works system, thereby re- 
ceiving good spring water in abundance from the pumping station in 
the Eyb Valley, near Geislingen, 29 kilometers distant. 

On the 5th of December, 1880, thirty farmers resolved upon founding 
an association for the common handling and sale of milk. and charged 
a committee of five members with the work necessary for the carrying 
oat of the resolution. 

Tue members of the committee, under the guidance of the president 
of the association, Schultheiss Bosch, visited the dairy at Aichstetten, 
and from the favorable impression thus derived soon agreed to estab- 
lish a similar institution in Heldenfingen, andin so doing to profit by the 
experiences gained at Aichstetten. 

But as there, so also at Heldenfingen, the final realization of the en- 
terprise encountered various difficulties. Doubt as to the usefulness and 
profitableness of the business took more and more hold upon not only 
the adversaries, but also upon those who had hitherto been friends of 
the project, and the president of the association very properly reported 
to the Royal Centralstelle for agriculture in regard to the discord 
among the members of the association that “‘a regular April shower 
had occurred, followed by heavy spring storms.” 

But when the members’ disposition had finally grown more favorable 
it was found possible to commence building in June, 1880, and the 
dairy was opened on the 10th of October, 1881. 

The dairy building is neat in style, and is constructed like that at 
Aichstetten, according to the newest plans, but is more spacious in 
dimensions. It has the necessary facilities for the Swarz skimming 
method, for the working of the cheesery by steam, and for the steam 
heating of all the rooms. The total cost for building and construction 
amounts to 24,000 marks, viz: 


Marks. 

For the building of the house, inclusive of the purchase of the building lot... 14,000 

For boiler, 5 steam stoves, steam and water pipes, dairy constructions..-... 6, 000 
For the ice cellar, water reservoir for cooling water with ice, construction of 

an elevator in the cheese cellar, fencing in of the ground, &c...--...-..-- 4, 000 


To meet these expenses a loan was raised under the joint and _ indi- 
vidual guarantee of all the members, the interest on which is paid, and 
the cancellation of which takes place according to the statutes here- 
after printed, on the same safe basis as at Aichstetten, 1 pfennig on 
every kilogram of milk furnished being first withheld for the treasury 
of the association. 

A water pump was not required in this dairy, as the water from the 
pipes of the rough Alps water-works rises by its own pressure as high 
as the upper rooms of the building. The water hasin winter a temper- 
ature of 6° Celsius, in summer of 10° Celsius, and must therefore in the 
latter season, through the use of ice, be cooled to its winter tempera- 
ture. 

The new dairy at Heldenfingen may be considered a gratifying re- 
sult of the establishment of the Alps water-works, built by the aid of 
the Government, for otherwise the former lack of water in that region 
would have rendered the idea of founding a larger dairy impossibie.* 

As at Aichstetten, the making of fine table butter and of good 
Backstein cheese is the aim of the management. 


*See report on water-works in rough Alps, Consular Reports, No, 10, p. 268. 
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The thirty members, among whom there are seven large, twelve mid- 
dling, and eleven small proprietors, own in all one hundred and twenty 
milch cows, consequently only four cows on an average to each, while 
at Aichstetten there is an average of twelve cows to each. Some larger 
partners furnish the dairy 65 to 70 kilograms of milk daily, the smallest 
only 6 kilograms, showing that the new enterprise offers even to the 
smallest producer an opportunity of profitably selling his milk, an op- 

~ portunity which he formerly lacked entirely. ; 

At first 650 kilograms of milk were handled daily, from which about 
21 kilograms of butter and 50 kilograms of Backstein cheese were ob- 
tained; but arrangements have been made looking to the handling of 
1,300 kilograms of milk daily. The butter and cheese are of an excel- 
lent quality, and the former finds a ready sale at 2.20 marks (whilst 
ordinary peasants’ butter brings only 1.50 marks), the latter at 60 to 70 
pfennigs per kilogram. The butter, like that from Aichstetten, is 
shipped principally to Berlin, Leipsig, Stuttgart, and other large towns. 
Members receive for every kilogram of furnished milk 8 pfennigs; what 
is obtained beyond that is, after the deduction of all expenses, yearly 
divided in shares of profit. 

To this enterprise also His Majesty the King has, upon the sugges- 
tion of the ministry of the interior, granted a considerable subsidy from 
the funds of the Centralstelle for agriculture. 

Whoever enters the dairy premises and notes the cleanliness and 
systematic detail everywhere prevailing gains an extremely favorable 
impression of the new enterprise. One can well understand why the 
people of Heldenfingen speak with some pride of their dairy, which 
in the whole neighborhood and even beyond wins a name for the quiet 
Alpine village and promises to become a source of material welfare for 
its inhabitants. 

CONCLUSION. 


The latitude given by the circular of instruction calling for this re- 
port has enabled me to cover a wide range of subjects, and to go into 
details and statistics which J trust will prove of value to American 
stock-breeders and those engaged in kindred pursuits. As has been 
already stated, Wurtemberg is the leading German state in these 
branches of agriculture, and the subject therefore derives an increased 
ae for this consular district. Asappendices to my report will be 

ound: 


Translation of a decree (June 16, 1882), from the ministry of the interior providing 
for the carrying out of the law in regard to bull-keeping.’ 
x Translation of the statutes of the Dairy Association, (registered company at Helden- 
ngen. 
i oe showing cost, expenses, and outlays of bull-keeping at Kirchheim, under 
‘eck, 
Table showing the percentage of area in each geological group, and in the entire 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg subdivided as a oes cultivation. e 
Table showing the percentage of each of the various kinds of products raised upon 
the arable surface of each group, and of the entire Kingdom. 


The characteristics, productiveness, &c., of the Simmenthaler and Allgauer breeds 
of cattle, and their respective crossings. 


I also forward as inclosures, &c., accompanying this report. and 
illustrative of it, the following: , pono? Bites 


Six models (in papier maché) of breeds of cows mentioned in the report, viz: 


FS os ha (2) Allgauer; (3) S&hwcebisch Haller; (4) Limburger; (5) Alb; 


* Published in the supplement. 
- t Published in body of report, as inserted by the consul, 
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‘*Hohenheim Thier Album,” being a collection of twelve photographs of animals of 
the various breeds, taken from life. 
‘ Die Racen des Rindes, ” an illustrated work by Dr. von Rueff, late director of the 


veterinary school at Stuttgart. 
Epcinarank of the Royal Agricultural School at Hohenheim (near Stuttgart). 

Official copy of the law providing for the keeping of township bullsin Wurtemberg. 

Plan of the royal domain at Kirchberg, Wurtemberg. 

I desire to express my obligations to Professor Dr. Vossler of the 
Royal Agricultural School at Hohenheim, to Assessor Zeeb, of the Royal 
Centralstellefor agriculture, to Oberamtmann Loeflund, president of the 
District Agricultural Association at Kirchheim under Teck, and to Dr. 
vou Rueff, late director of the veterinary school at Stuttgart, for val- 
uable information furnished me in the preparation of this report. 

GEORGE L. CATLIN, 

UnitED STATES CONSULATE, Consul. 

Stuttgart, November 28, 1883. 


Table showing the percentage of area in each geological group, and in the entire Kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, subdivided as regards cultivation. 
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Buildings, courts, and roads........-..-.--- 2.52 2.95 3. 00 2.72 1. 82 2.31 2.6 
Cultivated land ............. one -| 22.73 | 52.61] 30,11 | 40.90) 46.77 | 48.05 42.5 
Meadows .......-...- 7.49 | 12.14 | 15.17] 18.97 6.69 | 17.48 14.2 
Gardens and fields ..... -| 1.10 1.90 2,42 3.10 1.05 1.81 2.0 
Vineyards...-...----. az -| 0.15 2.75 3. 64 0. 55 0. 05 0. 10 1.3 
Woods ...... 62.61 | 23.20 | 89.47) 26,24] 32.79) 24.95 31.0 
Streams, lakes, 0. 33 0.59 0, 67 0.49 0.18 1.23 0.7 
Pasture land .. 4.3 
Barrens, quartie! 3.07 3, 86 5. 52 7.03 | 10.65 4.07 5.7 
Marl and sand-pit 194 
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Table showing the percentage of each of the various kinds of products raised wpon the arable 
surface of each of the above groups, and of the entire Kingdom. 
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Winter-spelt 15.40 | 21.98 | 92.65 | 26.63! 23,42 | 25, 93, 64 
Oats... 17.98 | 12.49 | 18.72] 16.15} 18.84] 14,44 14.90 
Barley 2.73 | 11.23 8.98 | 10.11 9.44 | 13.42 10. 76 


Other winte 
Clover, lucern, &..--.... 


POLRGOOR'. jie siscsesicisie deccediscw nc aks chee oes 11. 90 8.63} 11.29 9.:98 5. 36 5. 58 7.88 
Marketable products, hops, tobacco, &c....| 3.22 4.52 8. 86 3.70 2.03 3.99 38.73 
Esculents, red beets, sweet turnips, cab- 

DAL0; 66) corse cre pisnans ~icteicres sie aalomwmraieline ane) 3, 46 4,79 8. 89 8.30} 2.16 2.73 3.49 
Beans, peas, and green corn. .| 2.07 3. 87 3. 08 2, 52 2. 28 2. 38 2. 90 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WURTEMBERG CATTLE. 


The characteristics, productiveness, &c., of the Simmenthaler and 
Allganer breeds of cattle and their respective. crossings are as tol- 
lows: 


Simmenthaler and crossings.—Their color is red and yellowish brown; brown and 
white speckled, and wheat-bread colored. The bead is strong and broad; neck short 
and broad; horns often rather heavy; back straight; caudal bone often high; belly 
deep and well rounded; chest wide; legs well formed and strong. Bred pure in 
Hohenheim since 1835. Origin, Canton Bern, Switzerland. This breed arrive at 
maturity at three years of age, when the weight of meat is from 46 to 60 per cent. of 
live weight. They are excellent for draft purposes and capable of ee 3 a large 
amount of work. The meatis rather coarse fibered, but good. The size of the cow at 
maturity is as follows: Height, 1.45 meters; length, 2.24 meters; haunches, .66 me- 
ter. The bull: Height, 1.50 meters; length, 2.30 meters; haunches, .68 meter. The 
ox varies greatly. Tho weight of the cow is from 350 to 700 kilograms; bull, from 
500 to 1,000 kilograms; ox, 500 to 1,000 kilograms. The annual average product of 
milk is from 2,000 to 2,500 kilograms, of excellent quality, 25 to 30 kilograms pro- 
dueing 1 pound of butter. Cheese of excellent quality is made; 11 kilograms of milk 
producing 1 kilogram of cheese, 

Allgauer and crossings,—Brown, grayish brown, with light streaks around the 
mouth and over the back. Fine bone; the body small, but well shaped; head short 
and broad; horns, light; back straight; legs well formed. Originally from the west- 
ern part of the Tyrol. Mature at three years of age, when the weight of meat is from 
50 to 60 per cent. of live weight. Good powers of endurance. The meat is finer than 
the Simmenthaler. Their size is as follows: Cow, 1.24 meters high ; 1.94 meters long, 
and haunches, .54 meter; bull, 1.40 meters high; 2 meters long, and haunches .60 me- 
ter; ox, varing greatly. Weight: cow, 300 to 500 kilograms; bull, 400 to 700 kilo- 
grams; ox, 400 to 600 kilograms. The annual average production of milk is from 
2,100 to 2,400 kilograms; 20 to 22 kilograms producing 1 kilogram of butter; 9 kilo- 
ur of milk producing 1 kilogram of cheese. The milk and cheese are of very good 
quality. 


CATTLE BREEDS OF BADEN. 
REPORT BY OONSUL BALLOW, OF KEHL. 


Lhe three best varieties of cattle existing in the Grand Duchy of Ba- 


ae the Messkirch cattle, the Baar cattle, and the Black Forest 
cattle. 


MESSKIRCH CATTLE. 


The finest breed of Baden is the Messkirch cattle. 
, he district of Messkirch belongs to that hilly part of Southern Ba- 

en which extends from the Lake of Constance to the Swabian Alp. 
The chief town of this district is Messkirch, with 2,000 inhabitants. 
The Swabian Alp, with parts of the Black Forest, forms a plateau 
which is called the Heuberg. This chain of hills has an altitude of 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The soil consists, princi- 
pally, of gray and yellowish limestone. There is a great searcity of 
water, on account of the many crevasses in the ground, which absorb 
the rains and prevent the formation of sources. The climate is that of 
an unsheltered highland. The height of the barometer is 26.3 Paris 
inches. The average temperature during the year is +6.35° Celsius ; 
the warmest month is July, with an average temperature of +15.260 
Celsius; the coldest month is January, with —2.67°C. From the fore- 
going it will be seen that the climate is quite severe, but, notwithstand- 
ing, it is advantageous for cattle-breeding. This circumstance is at- 
tributed to the calciferous nature of the ground. The original cattle of 
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the Messkirch district.were small, of a fine structure, red in color, 
short but pointed head, and strong, short horns. They were very pro- 
ductive in milk, and frugal regarding their fodder. Toward the year 
1830, however, the stock-breeders began to import bulls from the Swiss 
cantons of Zurich and Schwytz, and soon a great change was observed. 
This was first done in Messkirch, but the example was immediately fol- 
lowed by all stock-breeders in the whole district, so that twenty-five 
years afterward the Swabian Alp cattle had very nearly disappeared.’ 
The variety obtained by this interbreeding is distinguished by its great 
fleshiness, abundance in milk on the one hand, and strength and en- 
durauce for labor on the other. The importation of cows from Swit- 
zerland did not have good results; they did not become used to the 
climate. The number of cows in the Messkirch district was 5,000 in 
1880, and 76 bulls. These bulls are the property of the community, 
which pays for feeding and attendance. Even the stables where these 
animals are kept belong to the community. The Government prescribes 
that one bull must be kept for every eighty cows. The inspection of 
the bulls in 1882 in the Messkirch district gave tle following result : 
Among seventy-six bulls there were— 


First-class: (very-9000) c2cee2cecacscesins ccieie saison aieteecueeeeine setcisios salep aeisieeie 35 


Second-clase:(@00d) wx cehsecicdcce nadie sheinatetjemin can's sfeees setae ape eieen's dele tises 30 
Third-class (proper for breeding, but of ugly shape)..--....---.------ ---- eee ees 10 
Fourth-class (unfit for breeding, with defective constitution) ..-..--..:...-.---. 1 


As a rule cows are covered for the first time at the age of one and a 
half vears, and calve generally at two and a quarter years. Cows which 
Galve before they have reached their full growth never become very 
strong nor productive in milk. The inclosed photographs, for which I 
am indebted to the courtesy of his excellency the state minister of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, are all.of the Messkirch breed and show to 
good advantage their build &c.; they were purposely obtained for this 
report, and are good average specimens of these cattle. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE MESSKIRCH CATTLE. 


The Messkirch cattle are nearly all checkered; the different kinds 
are: y 
(1) Yellow checkered, light yellow or dark yellow on the back with 
irregular, clearly defined white spots. 

_(2) Red checkered, hair on the back red, mostly red or yellowishy 
sometimes dark red with dim white spots. 

(3) White checkered, white back, tlauks red hair, head and feet white. 

Besides these there are animals which are either all red or all yellow, 
the head is white, some have little yellow or red spots around the eyes. 
Statistical comparisons made in 1873 show that the yellow and red 
checkered color is most prevalent in the Messkirch district. 

The nostrils, the same as the membranes of the mouth-cavity, are 
without color; the horns and hoofs are yellow, resembling wax. The 
tuft of hair over the ears is of the same color as the hair on the back. 
The end of the tail is mostly white. Black or brown spots on the nos- 
trils are parks of the descent from the original Swabian Alp cattle. 

Red or yellow checkered animals with white head, yellow horns and 
hoofs, colorless nostrils, and white end of tail are most frequent in the 
Messkirch district. 


I. ix. 51——30 
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SIZE AND WEIGHT. 


Size and weight of all breeds of cattle vary considerably ; the Mess- 
kirch breed are no exception to this rule. Animals which get good and 
abundant food will be much heavier in weight than those whose food is 
insufficient. The following table will show the average sizes obtained 
by actual measurement: 


i ; ‘ Number Average | Average 
‘ acind of animals.| height. | length. 


Ft. in, Ft. in. 
4 5 


50 2 1 
20 4 4 5 0 
a0 3 10 4 6 


The measurement of eighty animals at maturity gave average height, 
4 feet 1 inch; length, 4 feet 10 inches. 
The weight is as follows: 


Pounds. 
Calves at the time of their birth -..... 2.2... be. eee eee ee wee eee 70 to 85 
Animals Of ONG 'VOAT~< <.c032 cei casssiodes saekiesee eewbed ¥owE vives Sew e eae 430 670 
Animals of two years 1... 12.22. eee ee cece eee cee ee eee eee eee eee Way taha 76 1,030 
Cows reach a weight of... -.. 2-2. cess cece ee eee eee neces cee -- 900 1,400 
Oxen reach a weight of. ..-.. 2.222. 222 eee eee ee cece cee eee cee 1,100 1,300 
Bulls reach a weight of -.... 2.202.022 2 eee cee eee eee eee eee 1,800 2,400 


MEASURES OF SEPARATE LIMBS. 


The length of the neck is on an average 1 foot 2 inches. The skin of 
the neck is fine and wrinkled. The withers are large and round, and 
are in a horizontal direction with healthy animals. The loins have an 
average length of 14 inches. 


Average measurement of different parts of animals. 


a |gee [de [as | & 

\ og | ahs | ae | 3S | 

we | fee | £3 3| 8 

Ss | ESS (85 |sae| 2 

Kind. wa | soa. |e e| 3 

oo m2ca © .|aq2 

a8 goa (aes lease) 3 

8 Beau | see | wes bp 

5 AS | Fon | aHe a. 

s 4 | E A fc} 
’ Ft. in. | Inches.| Inches.| Inches. © 
COWS 226 oes cae asa od Waaaaaciceseloaeuaetiimasnuundeaccs 10 1 8 22 20 
Female calves 16 17 6 20 Jg 
Bulls....... cikessvastetinara oe ancieehaen on secre noceaen ac caceuae 9 19 8 21}, a 


BREEDING AND FEEDING. 


By far the greater number of the calves that are born each year are 
raised; the price is invariably high, so that the butchers are often 
obliged to take their Supply from other sections. Some of the male 
calves are sold after twelve or fifteen months for breeding; the majority 


of the males, however, are castrated after six or ei ght weeks and sold 


after two years or kept for labor. 
Most of the Messkirch stock-breeders let the calves (male as well ag 
female) suck during six or eight weeks, After that time the calf gets 
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sweet creamed milk with some corn-meal in it, and a little hay; this is 
continued for six months, then the calf gets, during three months, hay 
and water mixed with sait and corn-meal. ; 

In winter the food: of the grown-up cattle consists of hay, chopped 
straw, and beets; twice a week they get a mixture of malt and oil-cake. 
The cattle of the small farmers are mostly fed upon straw and very lit- 
tle hay and very often on beets. In summer the food consists of Swed- 
ish and lucern clover. The stables are very defective and unhealthy 


for the cattle. The greater part are.tvo low, too small, and often over-. 


crowded. Good and spacious stables with excellent ventilation are 
found on the large farms. The temperature in the stables of the little 


‘ 


old farm houses is always too warm, but notwithstanding, the bealth of . 


these cattle is excellent; this is partly explaincd by the fact that they 
are used to poor quarters; it also demonstrates that they are very hardy 
stock and do better under such circumstances than any other breed of 
cattle. , 


MEAT PRODUCTION AND FATTENING. 


Calves which are sold three or four weeks after their birth to butchers, 
have a live weight of 100 to 120 pounds; calves which suck good milk 
have a weight of from 250 to 300 pounds after two to three months. 
The average price paid for calves by butchers is as follows: calves from 

. three to four weeks old, $10; two to three mouths old, $30; three to 
four months old, $45. 

An‘ ox of first quality, having a weight of 1,500 pounds, produces S40 
pounds of meat, 120 pounds of tallow, 100 pounds skin, and 100 pounds 
must be deducted for the head, feet, and bowels. 

An ox of second quality produces 680 pounds of meat, 60 pounds of 
tallow, 100 pounds skin. 

A cow of first quality, of a live weight of 1,300 pounds, produces 680 
pounds of meat, 90 pounds skin, 100 pounds of talliqw. 

A cow of second quality produces 550 pounds of meat, 80 pounds of 
tallow, 90 pounds skin. / 

The average is about 103 pounds of meat to 200 pounds live weight, 


MILK PRODUCTION. 


In the years named eighteen cows produced the following : 


| Quantity Price per | Tot 
Years. of milk. liter. value. 

Liters. Cents. 
5 ee ene en erier Se eNeRee xe ote ene MIDS SCRPR ROE EETS 27, 100 4 | $1,084 
B20 cccicisswicinnasncecessemccecuaaey¢ cue ncswe td at sclmibewiins Sees cemmes, 26, 138 3k - 915 
TSG cor Soeeee Rae ae ae eat eee eee ae 27, 492 3h | "950 
OGAY sin sicciosteic fc cnuinic\-jocmipese die Somes See ee te ememacteeeatereeee 80, G60 |.-----.... - 2,949 


From this must be deducted milk used in the house, 3,285 liters, milk 


for food of sixteen calves which are born on an average in a year, at 15 
gallon a day during two months, 5,760 liters, leaving a total of 71,615 
liters or 17,904 gallons. _ ‘ 

A cow of the Messkirch breed produces each day on an average 14 
gallons of milk, or 540 gallons a year in three hundred milk days. 

The specific gravity of the milk, fresh from the cow, is from 29 to 33 
per cent. After twenty-four hours the cream shows 10 to 12. per cent. 
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One and one-fourth gallons of milk furnish 1 pound of cheese; 6 gallons 
(24 liters) give 2 pounds of butter. In regard to milk production the 
Messkireh breed is not inferior to any of the best milk-producing breeds 
of Austria and Tyrol. 


{ 
EXHIBITIONS OF CATTLE AND MARKETS. 


At the International Cattle Exhibition at Vienna in 1873 the medal 
of progress was awarded to the Agricultural Association of Messkirch 
for the exhibition of twenty young cows and two bulls. At ‘an exhibi- 
tion in Manheim in 1869 the above-named association obtained the 

- first prize for a collection of the best breeding-cattle. Markets are held 
the first of every mouth in the cities of Messkireh, Pfullendorf, and Stet- 
tin. In 1880 there were sold at these markets about eight hundred and 
seveuty oxen and cows and about sixteen hundred young cows. The 
Messkirch cattle have already found favor in several foreign countries. 
A great many young cattleure sold every year to the stock-breeders in 
Alsace, Wurtemberg, and even in Switzerland. Cows sell from $70 to 
$150, bulls from $70 to $100, and calves, from two to four months, for 
$15 to $25. 

THE BAAR CATTLE. 


The district called the Baar is a plateau in Eastern Baden, which is 
bounded on the north by the Black Forest, northeast by the Neckar, 
south by the Swiss Jura, and west by the Wutach Valley. This plateau 
extends from north with a slight descent towards the south. In the 
northern part of this plateau, extending in a southern direction, there 
are three parallel. chains of mountains; The eastern chain is a branch of 
the Black Forest, and consists principally of limestone, with narrow 
strips of anhydrite; the middle chain commences at Donaueschingen, 
where the sources of the Danube are, and ends at Doggingen. These 
mountains consist mostly of shell-lime and dolomite. The western 
chain, which commences at Hochemmingen, in Wurtemberg, is.of  sili- 
ceous nature. At the foot of these three chains of bills commences a 
plain with rich meadows, which are abundantly watered by many little 
water-courses. This part of the Baar is one of the most fertile districts 
of Baden. The altitude of this plateau above the level of the sea is from 
2,100 to 2,400 feet. 

The Baar cattle are a checkered cattle; they are red, light red, and 
yellowish in color, mixed with white. The red spots are mostly on the 

ack, neck, shoulders, flanks, and shanks. The breast, belly, and legs 
are generally white. The skin in general is colorless; the horns and 
hoofs are light yellow. The size of this variety is not always the sane; 
in some parts of the district the oxen are much stronger and larger than 
in- others, while the difference in the size of cows is not so considerable. 
The average height obtained by measuring thirty animals was: cows, 4 
feet Linch; oxen, 4 feet 7 inches; bulls, 4 feet 4 inches. The length’ 
taken from the top of the shoulder to the upper part of the thigh is: 
cows, 5 feet; oxen, 5 feet 2 inches; bulls, 5 feet2 inches. The height is 
consequently 81 per cent. of their length. The head of the Baar cattle 
is broad, strong, and bony. The forehead is straight, smooth, and with- 
out any cavities; it measures between the horns 8 to 9 inches, on the 
temples 9 to 10 inches. The upper end of the forchead is heavily cov- 
ered with hair, which spreads downwards in the form of a semi-circle. 
The length of the forehead is 10 inches. The total length of the head is 
1 foot § inches. The ears are straight, and stand in a horizontal posi- 
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tion. The eyes arelively; the glance is clear, quiet, and attentive; ‘the 
iris is of nice brown color. Thenapeis strong. The back is strong and 
muscular, but has the disadvantage of being somewhat too low and deep; 
the Badish veterinarians claim that this is caused by defective feeding 
during the time after the ablactation, and by the fact that the crib is 
placed too high forthe young animals. The length of the back is: .cows, 
4 feet; oxen, 4 feet 1 inch; bulls, 4 feet 4 inches. The skin of the Baar, 
cattle is rough and thick; it is a good tanning material on account of 
its durability. ~ 

The live weight of cows is from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds; oxen, which 
are not fattened, weigh 1,200 to 1,400 pounds; bulls reach a weight of 
2,000 pounds. The sizes of the animals vary according to the section 
of country where they were raised, and the food and attendance which 
has been given to them. 

The best and largest animals of the Baar cattle are to be found in the 
villages of Mundelfingen, Pfohren, Aasen, Sundthausen, Geisingen, and 
Unadingen, which are the central points of the breed. Twenty years 
ago they commenced introducing this breed into the Black Forest dis- 
trict, and it has flourished in the limestone section of this range of hills, 
but in the red sandstone district it has not done well, and few, if any, 
of these cattle are now to be found in that section. 

The food and manner of feeding the calves is the same as with the 
Messkirch cattle. In summer the grown-up cattle are fed on clover, 
lucern, and esparcet grass. One-half of all the cattle are driven to the 
pastures. In winter the food consistsof hay, straw, beets, lentils, &c. 
Oxen that are worked get-mostly chopped straw and beets. In summer 
the animals are fed three times a day, in winter twice. 

The different kinds of fodder cultivated in the Baar district are, the 
red clover, the white clover, and other grasses, such as Lolium perenne, 
Italicum, Avena elatior, Dactylis glomerata. Lucern and esparcet are cul- 
tivated on a large scale, as they furnish three crops ayear. Itis a gen- 
eral custom in this district to grow fodder plants on a field during two 
years, and to plant it with corn or barley the third year. 


STABLES. 


The stables are usually connected with the barns and dwelling houses. 
The height of the stables is on an average 8 feet, the width 10 feet; the 
length depends upon the number of cattle. The floors are mostly of 
wood; underneath the floor there are pits or reservoirs to receive the 
urine. Those stables I have seen were insufficiently ventilated and 
lighted. Cribs and racks are made of wood. 


MILK PRODUCTION. 


The cows of the Baar cattle are very abundant in milk. The average 
. quantity produced by a middle-sized cow is 2,100 liters or 520 gallons 
per year. A cow specially fed is able to produce 2,600 liters, or 600 
gallons. Three gallons of milk furnish 1 pound of butter, and 14 gal- 
lons produce 1 pound of cheese. 


FATTENING. 


The fattening has of late not made much progress, because cheap ' 
food, such as the distilleries and sugar factories can furnish, was scaree, 
and the existing breweries could not produce alf the material required. 
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Another cause was the poor crops. The fattening of the oxen com. 
mences after three to four years. They fatten very easily ; the back, 
the loins and the shanks are very fleshy. The meat, especially of ani- 
mals which were not used for labor, is soft, succulent, and of excellent 
taste. The weight of the meat in proportion to the live weight is 60 per 
cent. : 

The Baar cattle are much used for labor, for the Baar district consists 
‘mostly of small farms and the farmers prefer oxen to horses for plowing 
the fields. The bony, strong, and stout constitution, the strong back 
and muscular legs, together with its safe gait, make the Baar cattle 
very useful for labor. Two oxen usually suffice to draw a plow. 

The Baar cattle have been exported to different sections of Germany, 
where they have thriven well. They require less food and attendance 
than the Swiss eattle from the Canton Bern, from which the Baar cattle 
descends. For instance, trials having been made to keep Baar cows in 
the Black Forest have had good success, while the same trials made 
with Swiss cattle have entirely failed. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN THE BAAR DISTRICT. 


. The number of cattle existing in the, Baar district is 27,600 head. 
The percentage of the live stock as to age and sex, is as follows: 


Per cent. 
COWS fae eee tebe ee eecedelst dens wht tem secede ne smmts Sammeisime sites ase 39.7 
Young cows over 1} years..-2.. 2.222 - eee eee wee we nee cen ce eee cee eens 9.2 
Oxen over 14 years -.------- 22+ cones ce cee nee cee nee eee eens 15.5 
Cows from. 3. to T2smMOnm this. occ. 1s ews e eecnn e ore geile e te eniew onan eminen, seieicme ecicie 13.0 
Oxen from 3 to 12 months...... 2-22-22 --- 22. eee eee eee eee Pov eewseeyaswes 11.6 
Calves less than 3 months old......---..- Rraicle (aisiarmee isa a nate Neie lela sales -ciasiereisiaiaISe 9.0 
Bulls-over-14- Years ...22 citicwsiesecriss sue ates eee Uenien e as siemeeeisls) ee kid sae) 0.8 
Bulls less than 14 years..--.. 2222+ 2-2-2 eeee falaca otsistejcie sais a eisreeeiear se raweieae 0.6 


PRICES OF BAAR CATTLE. 


Cows are worth from $57 to $120; pregnant cows from two to three 
years, $60 to $100; oxen from three to four years, $70 to $120; bulls, 
$60 to $90. ji 

THE BLACK FOREST CATTLE. 


The Black Forest variety exists all over these mountains, and can be 
ealled the proper original Baden cattle, except in a few districts contig- 
uous to Switzerland, where they have been mixed with Swiss cattle. 
The first impression these animals make is not a good one. They are 
small, from 3 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 8 inches in length, and 3 feet to 
3 feet 8 inches in height. The animals of the pure breed are light 
yellow; face and skull white; the shape is fine; the head broad, the 
same as to the snout; the horns are thin and not long; the back is short 
and straight; the flanks are strongly built; the shanks are muscular, - 
but meager; the legs are vigorous, but often crooked; their gait is light 
and swift. As to gharacter, these animals are very good-natured and 
tame. The bulls*are very docile. Although the cows do not require 
much food, they produce about 450 gallons of milk in 300 days of the 
year. The meat of the Black Forest cattle is not as good as that of the 
other varieties of Baden. In summer the oxen and cows are driven to 


the mountain pastures ; in winter they get hardly anything but ch 
straw and hay to eat. : oe ene : i 
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The fact that this breed has remained pure during several centuries 
is explained by the fact that the farmers in the mountains do not have 
money enough to introduce foreign bulls. In the districts north ‘from 
the Black Forest the fodder plants are more abundant, and the breed 
of cattle there, although bearing a great resemblance to the above. 
described breed, are much larger and more fleshy. The cattle of this dis. 
trict have been cross bred with Simmenthal and Baar cattle. The prn- 
cipal occupation of the farmers of this section is to raise young animals 
until they are two or three years old, and to sell them afterwards to the 
adjacent countries, such as Alsace, Wurtemberg, &c. 


ODENWALD CATTLE. 


In the Odenwald there is a breed which are adapted to the poorness 
of the soil (colored sandstone). These animals measure on an average 
3 feet 10 inches in height and 4 feet 6 inches in length. The hair is 
generally brown; the head-narrow and short; the back is alittle bent; 
the legs are weak and the shanks thin. The milk production is not 
large, nor are these animals fit for fattening. Cows sell for $35, oxen 
for $30, and bulls for $42. 


THE NECKAR CATTLE. 


In the northern hilly part of Baden, embracing the districts of Bretten, 
Bruchsal, Heidelberg, and Werthein, exists a variety which is generally 
called the Neckar cattle. These cattle meet the requirements of the 
smal] farmers, as they reach maturity very fast. The average height 
is 5 feet 6 inches for oxen and 5 feet for cows. The average iength for 
oxen is 5 feet, and for cows, 4 feet 10 inches. The color is mostly brown 
or brownish red; the head small, the neck short; back straight and 
fleshy; legs very short and muscular. The breed is less fit for dairy 
than for fattening. 


Weight. \ 


Meat Live 


Description. weight. | weight. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 
600 1, 020 
420 750 
60 100 


OxiOF FONT YOalS) acoso scsi somes nieaizcrs eenwiaecewelsesscsesae ane aeeences sicectstcaneict 
Cow of three years 
Calf of fourteen days -.-. 


Bulls cost $60 to $75; cows, $50 to $60; calves, $7 to $9. 
CATTLE CENSUS OF BADEN. 


The Badish Government has done very much for the improvement of the 
live stock of Baden, especially by importations of Swiss spotted gattle 
(Simmenthaler), and by a law establishing the quality and number of 
bulls to be kept in every community. The last cattle census, madein 
1880, states the total number of horned cattle in Baden to be 630,480 
head; bulls, 8,397; cows, 474,555; oxen, 112,559; calves, 34,969. This 
gives an average number of 58 cattle to a square mile. 

For the inclosed photographs of the Messkirch breed of cattle, I am 
indebted to the courtesy of his excellency the states minister of the Grand 
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Duchy of Baden, who, upon hearing that I was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a report on the Badish cattle, instructed the proper persons to 
have these photographs taken and sent to me free of charge. 

i FRANK M. BALLOW, 


Consul, 
-UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
® Kehl, Baden, October 14, 1884. 
. Special statistics of Badish cattle. 
: ‘ ‘ Size at maturity. Live weight. 
Milk to | Milk to 
Average 
mame OF pee and ba in $00 1 Ne 1 Poend |Aver-|Aver-/ Aver-| A ver- Aver- 
‘. days. age | age | age | age age 
a butter. | cheese. | ois | of10| of 20/or21| Pulls. | of20 
cows.| bulls.| oxen.| cows. oxen, 
Gallons. | Gallons.| Gallons.| Ft. |) Ft. | Ft. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Messkirch cattle; dir- A 
trict of Messkirch, p P 
Baden .........------ 475 to 500} 33! 14 tol3| 434] 444] 44°] 1, 200] 1, 800 to2, 400) 1, 194 
Baar cattle; greater 
part of the district 
of Donaueschingen, 
Badon......-.-.:-005 500] 34 to 34 1] 4 44] 44%] 1, 100 1, 600} 1, 300 


MESSKIRCH CATTLE. 


Maturity : Age, 14 to 14 years, frequently 1 year; weight, 660 to 900 pounds; 430 to 
600 pounds of meat, 52 to 55 per cent. of weight. ® 

Color: Yellow, with white spots, sometimes red-yellow; nostrils colorless; horns 
and hoofs yellow. ~ ; F 

Description: Fino shape, proportionately high and long; back straight; shanks 
and flanks vanlted; legs of iniddle length, muscular; the croup is about 2 inches 
higher than the withers, ss 

Breeding: The breeding commenced forty-five years ago. The original cattle were 
the Swabian Alp, cattle of small size, one-colored, either red or yellow. It was very 
frugal and productive in milk. : 

Product: This breed is exccllent for labor on avconnt of their strength and endur- 
ance. They are much sold for fattening; the meat is healthy, succulent, and of ex- 
cellent taste; milk very good, resembling Swiss milk, containing more caseine than 
any other breed. ; : 


BAAR CATTLE. 


Maturity: Age, 4 years generally ; weight, 500 to 1,000 ponnds. 


pier : Mostly white, with red, yellow, or brown spots on tho flanks; head and feet 
white, 


Description: Short, pointed head, fleshy shoulders, very straight back, and thin 
short legs. Y ; 
Breeding : This breed was never pure; it is a cross-breed of original South Baden 


cattle and Swiss bulls. Swiss bulls from Canton Bern were first introduced into this 
district about one hundred years ago. : 


Product: Very good for labor. The meat is of medium quality, milk of middle 
quality, and cheese good. 


PISA Seaiks 


© oir 


Julius Bien & Co.lith. 


COW, MESSKIRCH BREED (BADEN) 


Julius Bien & CoLath. 


COW, MESSKIRCH BREED ([BADEN } 


Julius Bren & Co. Tith. 


COW, MESSKIRCH 


i. 


BREED (BADEN) 


PIsAT 2 28 


Julius Bien &Co.Lith. 


BREED (BADEN) 


PA S29) 


Julius Bien &Colith 


BULL,MESSKIRCH BREED (BADEN) 


Julius Bien &Co_lvith. | 


if 


YEARLING,MESSKIRCH BREED (BADEN) 
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CATTLE AND CATTLE PRODUCTS IN BADEN. 
| REPOR® BY CONSUL SMITH, OF MANNHEIM. 


I have the honor to report in reply to circular letter issued from the 
Department of State July 18, 1883, that the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals in the Grand Duchy of Baden i is conducted, in a very limited and 
primitive manner, by peasant farmers who occupy "small farms. No large 
grazing herds are seen. 

Bader possesses, peculiar to itself, four breeds of cattle, viz, Hinter- 
walder, Messkircher, Odenwalder, and Neckar. 

An important result can only be realized in Baden when cattle can be 
fed on soil which has‘a substratum of lime. <A substratum of granite 
and sand is not favorable to the growth of foreign cattle. Even where 
lime exists, refreshing of the blood is required by continued importation 
of fresh animals, especially male breeders. Breeds original to marshy 
countries have been transferred to the plains of the Rhine, where the 
soilis sandy, without success in retaining their original characteristics. 
The best cattle for transportation in Baden is abreed called Messkircher, 
produced by across with a Swiss breed called Simmenthaler. Breeders 
of cattle have ascertained to a certainty that the breed called Simmen- 
thaler in South Germany is the best for crossing with other breeds, es- 
pecially these brought up on a lime soil. 

The colors are as follows: 

Hinterwalder.—Dappled white and yellow. 

Messkircher—Dappled white and yellow and dappled white and 
red. 

Odenwalder.—Grayish brown. 

Neckar.—Dappled white and yellow. 

The total number of cattle in Baden is 650,000. 

The percentage of the different breeds i is Hinterwalder and Mess- 
kircher about 60 per cent., Odenwalder and Neckar about 40 per cent. 

The annual production of milk is about 480,000,000 liters. 

The increase or decrease of cattle stock depends upon the crop and 
prices of hay, turnips, &c., such increase or decrease varying from 5,000 
to 40,000 heads. 

In ‘1876, when the crop of grass was very small, the total number of 
cattle in Baden was only 568,000; yet in 1879, when the crop of grass 
was plentiful, the total was 665, 000. 

The stock seems to be sufficient fordemand. From the average stock 
of 650,000 head about 200,000 head are killed each year, enough for the 
general requirements of the people. There is not much meat eaten by 
the common people. Meat once a week is the usual customary diet. 

There is no excess in the demand for foreign cattle. If cattle are im- 
ported they come from the adjoining countries of Wurtemberg and Ba- 
varia. The insufficiency for a home demand is not noticeable. 

On occasions when the crop of grass has been very poor in Upper 
Silesia and upon the marshy grounds of Holland, cattle.have been sent 
from there to Baden and sold at low priees. 

Cattle supplies are not drawn to Baden from the United States. The 
cattle of Baden are mostly, with a few exceptions in the Schwarzwald, 
stall-fed frem their birth, making a different meat from that of the 
grazing animals of America. The meat of German stall-fed animals is’ 
hard and marbled with fat and lean. 
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Unless stall-fed cattle were sent to Baden {he meat would be objected 
to by Badeners, who prefer lean stall-fed meat. Consequently the ex- 
portation of American cattle to Baden has not taken place. ; 

For the transportation of cattle the best and usual method in Germany 


is by rail. Cattle are fed and watered in the rail wagons and on arrival. 


at destination. The wagons are disinfected and fumigated with great 
care. eter . 

Sheep when transported long distances are taken from the wagons 
and ‘allowed to graze several times upon their journey. The sheep, ac- 


companied by a shepherd and his dog, are rapidly conducted to some’ 


neighboring field where good grazing can be found. When the whistle 
of the engine notifies the shepherd, he notifies the dog, who with aston- 
ishing rapidity collects the sheep, and with the obedience and precision 
of drilled solgiers they return to the wagons and proceed upon their 
ourney. 

; The catimated expense for attendance and food en route is about $5 
per head from Mannheim to the seaport; the time employed about four 
days. 

1 EDWARD M. SMITH, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, ~ 
Mannheim, January 25, 1884 


Statistical table regarding the cattle of Baden. 


‘Annual aver- Size at maturity. Live weight. 
County or dis- | ~ age pro- Ageat 
Name of breed. t y age] ma- 
rict. duction of . turit 
milk per cow,| Cow. | Bull. Ox. Y- | Cow.| Bull.| Ox. 
Kilos. Meters. | Meters. | Meters.| Years. | Kilos.|Kilog | Kilos. 
Hinterwalder | Black Forest. ./1, 000 to 1,800) 1.05 1,10 1.18 5 | 300] 450 500 
(Black Forest). 
Messkircher.....-. Boden-See ..../1, 200 to 3,000} 1.40 4.50 1. 60 4] 500] 800 900 
Odenwalder . -| Odenwald..... 800 to 1,0U0} 1.10 1. 20 1.30 5 | 300] 400 450 
Neckar.-.......... Neckar .....-- 1,200 to 3,000} 1.36 1.50 1. 60 4] 400] 800 900 
Topography. 
County or dis- ' 
trict. Altitude Mean Soil. Substratam. 
above tempera- | Summer. | Winter. 
sea-level. ture. 
Meters. °0. eC. ©. 
Black Forest....| 700 to 1,000 8|16t018| 2to5 | Loam............. Granite, gravel. 
Loden-See....... i 500 8 | 16 to 18 2 tg 5 eretners loam, | Limestone. 
: and clay. 
Odenwald....... 300 8] 16 to 18 2 to 5 | Loam, sandy...-... Sandstone. 
Neckar.......... 800 8 | 18 to 20 4 to 6 |.-..do-........002. Limestone, gravel. 
REMARKS, 


Hinterwalder.—This isa home-bred race, of 4 dappled white and yellow color ; they 
are uscful as werk cattle, for their meat, and for milking. The yield of milk is large 
and of good quality? 24 pounds of milk produce 1 pound of butter ; 10 poundsof milk 
J pound of cheese. - In summer they are put out to graze, and in winter stall-fed. 

Messhircher.—This is a home-bred race crossed with Simmenthal; they have been 
bred pure for about fitty years, the original coming from Switzerland. The color is 
white and yellow and white and red. As milkers and butter producers they rank 
with the Hinterwalder, and are used for the same purposes. Stall-fed. 
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Odenwalder.—This race is home-bred, of a grayish-brown color; they are used as 
work cattle and are good milkers; 24 pounds of mi:k yield 1 pound of butter; very 
little cheese manufactured. Stall-fed. : 

Neckar.—A home-bred race crossed with Simmenthal, the original coming from 
Switzerland; they have been bred pure for about fifty years. In color they are dap- 
pled white and yellow. As milkers and butter producers they rank with the Oden- 
walder, and are used for the same purposes. Stall-fed. 

The weight of meat at maturity in allof the abovo is one-half of the live weight. 

The manufacture of cheese is insignificant; only some common cream and hand 
cheese is made. ; 

The ordinary method of housing is pursued ; hay after-grass, roots, turn ips, carrots, 
potatoes. Timothy, clover, rye, grass, &c., grow everywhere. Breeding is at a low 
point, and does not furnish a good example for other countries. Products are mostly 
used for home consumption. 


BAVARIAN CATTLE. 
' 
REPORT BY OONSUL HARPER, OF MUNIOH. 


The neat cattle of Bavaria are good for the combined purposes of 
draft, beef, milk, butter, and cheese, but no variety among them equals 
the Shorthorn, the Jersey, or the Holstein in its specialty. 

The use of the ox extensively and of the cow occasionally for draft 
has probably been the main obstacle to the differentiation of superior 
dairy qualities in Bavaria, as well as in some other countries of conti- 
nental Europe. The breeds that would take the highest prizes and 
command the highest prices for the production of butter, cheese, and 
beef must not be praised as the Bavarian cattle are for speed and 
strength in harness. The yoke, if not unknown here, is at least a great 
rarity. The ox pulls by traces, attached to a stick about 16 to 18 inches 
long, lying across his forehead and tied to his horns; and he works 
either singly or in double team, as occasion requires. 

It is only within a generation or two that the breeding of neat eattie 
for dairy specialties has been commenced in Bavaria, and if any variety 
has had time to acquire a definite character with surpassing excellence, 
the fact has not yet been made known by general reputation. 

Bavaria has no dairy product celebrated for quality or quantity. It 
has no world-famous brand of butter or cheese. It exports beef cattle, 
but not in large numbers. It will probably never import much beef or 
dairy produce from any source; nor do I see any reason to anticipate 
that there will ever be any very great increase or decrease of the stock 
of neat cattle. The dairy breed will doubtless continue to improve for 
many years to come. 

Since, in my opinion, there are no neat cattle here that can be ex- 
ported to the United States with profit, I have not thought it desirable 
to study the methods, routes, and costs of exportation. 

: JOSEPH W. HARPER, 
Consul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Munich, January 14, 1884. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TEMPERATURE OF BAVARIA. 


It isimpossible to give the exact average temperature of entire districts, but only 
to name a place which represents the temperature of the climate in each district. 

Asthe difference of the temperatures in the whole Kingdom of Bavariais not. very 
great, the average variation of temperature may be stated as insido 0.5°, as appears 
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The heights aud temperatures refer to cach selected place in the named district. 


Temperature (centigrade), 
1879-1882. 
: District. Representative place. ee 
July. | January. | Year. 
Upper Bavaria: Feet. 
as fe MOUNTAINS isos aseswmeeeeesc se Munich........--..---| 1,689 | 16.99 —3. 96 7. 64 
Mountains ....-.---.-----2-.+-----5- Traunstein...-- ----- 1,939 | 17.16 +4, 27 7.07 
Lower Bavaria: 
Near Koelheint.....---.---. +--+. -----| Regensburg .....-.--. 1,105 | 17.28 —3, 94 8, 37 
Palatinate : 
IN Onl Wes.cnues cag.cicoe ancien id a indae eae Grunstadt .....--..--- 641 | 18.88 —2.77 9. 04 
SOU sasee meee sesaieins ge .| Landau ....-- ---.---- 470 | 18.89 —1. 64 9. Al. 
North Upper Palatinate Weiden ........-...--- 1,290 | 16.25 —4.47 7.02 
Upper Franconia: i ; : 
Duin VAN OM ce sivinegeicessied ceiadesee Bamberg ..-.-..--.-- 784 | 17.41 —3.90 7.76 
Teichtel Mountains --..-- -| Bayreuth ........---.- 1,119 | 16.52 —4.73 7.09 
Middle Fraconia ....-...--.--- -| Ansbach.........----- 1, 326 16. 60 —4, 52 7.33 
Lowor Fraconia, main valley -| Wurzburg ....-.--.--+ 593 | 18.39 —4.11 8. 68 
SWADUisacevesies vacece ede een tseeracinis Kempten ..-..-..----. 696 | 16.50 —5. 09 6. 65 


The above figures aro calculated by the Royal Bavarian meteorological central station. 


SOIL OF BAVARIA. 


Alluvial ; Alluvial soil exists in the valleys of all larger rivers of the country, prin 
cipally those of the Danube and its tributaries and of the Rhine and Main. The allu- 
vial formations of the Danube consist principally of coarse and lime sand and marly 
deposits. The same character pervades the a:luvial of tho tributaries of the Danube 
coming from the south, viz, er, Lech, Isar, and Inn. In those tributaries rising in 
the north, viz, the Naab, Regen, and Iz, as alluvials, quartz, mountain pebbles, and 
sand loam predominate; but in the valleys of Laber, Altmuhl, and Wornitz limy al- 
Invials abound, : ; 

The alluvials of the Rhine consist chiefly of quartz, pebbles, clay, and sand. In the 
Main Valley we find mountain gravel and sand only here and there. Near Wurzburg 
limy pebbles are found. ; 

Loam: Supposing loam ground to be the opposite of limy or marly clay ground, 
the following are the principal localities where it is found: (1) A great part of the 
Bavarian Alps, in Upper Bavaria and Swabia. (2) In the Bavarian plateau south of 
of the Dannhe, of Swabia, Upper Bavaria, and Lower Bavaria. (3) In the territory of 
Franconia-Jura, from Ulm over Nordlingen, Eichstadt, and Regensburg, northward to 
Bayreuth and Lichtenfels, in the districts of Swabia and Upper Palatinate, Middlo 
Franconia and Upper Franconia. .(4) In the shell-lime plateans between Rothenburg, . 
Wurzburg to Kissengen and Melrichstadt, in the districts of Middle and Lower Fran- . 
conia. (5) Onthe shell-lime plateau of the Palatinate, from Homburg, Blicskastel, 
Teen, over Zweibrucken, Sickmger-High, to Landstubl, and in the plain of the 

rine. 

Clay: Under the supposition concerning loam ground above mentioned, clay 
abounds, mixed with sand, in the following distritts: (1) In the mountain districts 
of the Bavarian and Upper Palatinate forests, districts of Lower Bavaria and Upper 
Palatinate. (2) In the Fichtel Mountains and in the district of Upper Franconia. 
(3) Insome places inthe Keuper territory, in the district of Middle Franconia, and 
finally in the coal territory of the western part of the Palatinate. 

_Sand: Sand soil predominates here and there, mixed with loam, in the Molasse ter- 
ritory of the Alps of Upper Bavaria and Swabia. Clay sand existsin the mountain 
districts of East Bavaria, Upper Palatinate, and Lower Bavaria, and in the granite 
mountains of Fichtel, in Upper Franconia, and in the Keuper territory of Middle Fran- 
conia, Upper Franconia, and a part of Upper Palatinate ; also in the territory of the 
colored sandstone in Lower Franconia (Spesshardt) and at the end of the Haardt 
Mountains of the Palatinate. 


SUBSTRATUM. 


Limestone : Limestone is the substratum of the soil in the following sections of the 
country: (1) In the Alps, Upper Bavaria, and Suabia. (2) In Franconia, Jura, 
mouth ol the Dannhe (a siall spot. excepted between Abensberg and Regensburg), 
in the districts of Swabia, Upper Palatinate, Middle and Lower Franconia. (3) In 
the shell-lime territory of Middle, Lower and Upper Franconia, (4) In the shell-lime 


¢ 
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district of Southwest Palatinate, and on a small strip on the east line of the Haardt 
Mountains. 

Sandstone : Sandstono formations exist in the substratum of the following sections 
of the country: (1) Marly sandstones alternate in tLe south Bavarian plateau of the 
districts of Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, and Swabia. (2) In the Keuper Mount- 
ains of Middle, Lower, and Upper Franconia; also in parts of the Palatinate. (3) 
Clay slate alternates in the northwest parts ofthe Fichtel Mountains and in the 
Franconia forests. (4) In the Spesshardt and adjoining sections of Lower Franconia. 
(5) Mixed with basalt, in'the Rhone Mountains of Lower Franconia. (6) In the 
Haardt Mountains of the Palatinate. (7) In the coal districts of the western Pala- 
tinate. ; 

Granite: Granite and mountain rock (gneiss unicalate) compose the substratum 
in the following districts: (1) In the Bavarian and Neuburger forests and Lower. 
Bavaria. (2) In the forests of Upper Palatinate, along the line of Bohemia. (3) In 
the middle of the Fichtel Mountains, and in the Munchberg gueiss circle, district of 
Upper Franconia. (4) In the Lower Spesshardt, near Lower Franconia and Aschaf- 
fenburg. = ; ; 

Clay : Clay-stone (clay-slate, coal-slate, potter-slate) is found : (1) In the northern 
part of Upper Palatinate (environ of Waldsasseu). (2) In the clay-slate district of 
the Fichtel Mountains and Franconia forests (Upper Vranconia). (3) Mixed with 
sandstone in the Keuper districts of Upper, Middle, and Lower Franconia, here and 
there in ane Upaer Palatinate. (4) In the coal mountains of the western Pala- 
tinate. (5) In the northern part of the Bavarian plateau, particularly near Straub- 
ing, Pfattenhofen, in the main district of Lower Franconia, and in the plain of the 
Rhive Valley. 

Gravel: Gravel in a conglomerated form is found in the territories mentioned as of 
alluvial soil, principally at the base of the Alps extending through the districts of 
Upper and Lower Bavaria and Swabia. 


® 
CULTIVATED GRASSES. 


Timothy: Timothy (Phleum pratense) is cultivated in preference, but not often, in 
those districts where there are no meadows, mixed with clover and other grasses for 
the development of new meadows. According to the cultural statistics of the year 
ee Bavaria 10.1 per cent. of the total average is cultivated as grazing land for 
cattle. ‘ ; 

Clover: Red clover (Trifolium pratense) is cultivated most, and monopolizes tle 
largest acreage of land. It is used green or as dried clover hay. For green fodder in 
Franconia, the Steyermarker green clover is preferred. Red clover prospers in nearly 
all kinds of soil where the vegetation of this specialty, because of too frequent culti- 
vation, has become uncertain ; there the Swedish clover (Trifolium hybridum) is cul- 
tivated with success. White clover is chiefly cultivated for specially-made sheep 
pastures. Lucern clover (Medicogo cativa) is most in favor on the Jura plateau. 
Esparsette clover (Onobrichicsativa), Turkish clover, is cultivated chiefly in the shell- 
lime districts. French clover (Zrifolium incarnatum) is uncertain; it prospers the 
best in the wine regions and is mostly cultivated as a substitute in case of failure of 
seed clover. 

Rye grass, §c.: Italian rye grass mixed with red clover instead of clover is culti- 
vated seldom as hill-side seed; also mixed with other kinds of grass and clover for 
cultivating new lands. The English rye is but seldom cultivated. The French rye 
(Avena elatior) is used as a top grass for cultivating fodder grass mixed with different 
kinds of clover. 


HOUSING, FEEDING, AND BREEDING CATTLE IN BAVARIA, 


Methods of housing: The stables are, with few exceptions, good ones, and solidly 
built. The recently built ones are mostly with iron arches, stone pavement, and 
open drains. In the mountain regions the stables are still of wood, low, and badly 
ventilated. * 

Feeding : In the mountains a greater part of the cattle fced in the Alpine pastures 
between May and October. On the plains they arc generally fed in the stables and 
only put out to fall pasture after the meadows are mowed. 

The pasture in the Alps, where no overcrowding, takes place, where pastures aro 
manured and changed, is excellent, particularly in Allgau. In the mountains of 
Upper Bavaria the Alpine economy is still not as good as it, should be. 

In general the feeding of cattle has become better in consequence of-more oxtended 
fodder cultivation. The vegetable cultivation has increased considerably and the use 
of vogetable waste and strong fodder is important. 
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In places where the cultivation of grain is carried on to a disproportionate extent 
or where horse-raising prevails, the neat cattlo still suffer for the want of food, as in 
Ingolstadt, Straubing, and in the whole Rotthal Valley. 

Breeding: Where the. breeders possess sufficient knowledge, and understand the 
superiority and value of native pure-bred stock, their avocation is lucrative. Numer- 
ous unions have been formed for the encouragement of improvements in breeding 
stock. Some years ago a preference existed in favor of the Simmenthal cattle from 
Switzerland, which were frequently crossed with other breeds. Now this method is 
disappearing, apd the conviction prevails that when well cared for and well bred the 
Bavarian cattié are equal in every way to the Swiss. 


HANDLING CATTLE PRODUCTS IN BAVARIA. 


The most of the Bavarian breeds furnish excellent cattle for working and fattening, 
and the Bavarian beef is well and favorably known at home and abroad and com- 
mands a good price. The oxen are the principal source of income of cattle-breeders, 
and they are bred with excellent judgment. Being trained to work they are much 
sought after in the many cattle markets by dealers from other countries, especially 
from North Germany, where, atter they are-three or four years old, they are worked 
and then fattened. ; 

The Bavarian oxen are easy going, fast steppers, represented to be better than 
horses in pace, and are very enduring, tough, good and frugal eaters, fatten quickly, 
attain heavy weights, and furnish a tender ane palatable meat. . ; 

The dairy business is carried on largely only in the south of Bavaria, but, since the 
last five years, has been extending. The Allgau cheese now compares favorably with 
Emmenthal, but, as yet, in quality, is not quite its equal. 

Bavarian table butter from the centrifugal dairies goes in large quantities, mostly 
in an unsalted state, to North Germany and, slightly salted, to England. With the 
increase of dairies, breeding and fattening of hogs has also increased, both in quan- 
tity and quality in Bavaria. i 


Special statistics of Bavarian cattle. 


oO 
a) Height from - |Girth behind 
. ground Deere o | the shoul- 
be Milk to to withers. y- ders. ~ 
Name of breed. — | pounds of | Name of district. 
BY utter. . 5 
FI Bld Big]. | eElS 
4 o|s |x Ss | Ss | 4 
4 SlAl/S/S/A/S|S [AIS 
Lbs.| Quarts. Ins.|Ins. Ins.Ins.|Tns.|Ins. Ina.|Tns. Ins. 
10.5 to 12. 3} Upper Bavaria.. ..|53, 1/52. 2)... (62.961. 0}... |78.781.8|..-. 
es Wega be ee | ee Oi: wencicansee 55. 1)55. 1 64. 9/61. 0:61. 0.66. 9/70. 0 78. 7194. 4 
. 11.4] Dispersed through |56. 6/55. 1 64. 5/61. 0/61. 0,73. 8170. 0 78. 71/91. 3 
nearly all Bava- | 
Tia. 
Ansbacher*.............. 5, 500/10.5 11.4} Middle Franconia |52. 3/52. 7 G1. 4/62. 9}... 176.7 77. 91... 
Kelheimer*.......--..... 3,300! 9.6 11.4) In Middle Franco- |52. 3/54. 3,60. 5/62. 9|62. 9/62. 9176. 7 81. &/78. 7 
nia and Lower 
Bavaria, and es- 
pecially in Up- 
per Palatinate. 
AU AUBE” so cacnss name 6,600) 9.6 11.4) In Suabia, Neu- |51. 2155. 1]....)....161. 0l....|71. 9,77. 1}.-.- 
burg, Upper 
Bavaria, and 
partly in the re- 
maining dis- 
tricts. 
Glan Donnersberger t.-../4,40010.5 12.3] Palatinato ........ 51. 2/53. 5]... .}61. 0164. 9]... ./71 3]....].... 
Scheinfeldert............ 4,400)10.5 11,4] In the three Fran- 55. 1/55. 1 G1. 4 62. 961. 4,66, 9.77. 5:77. 1184.6 
‘ conia districts 
and in the Up- 
" er Palatinate, 
Ellinger t...... oeesde sees 5, 500/10.5 12. 3) Middle Franconia. |53. 1/53. 9:._ ..'61. 0'62. 9]. ...178, 7180. 31... 
Voigtlandert.-........... 3,300)10.5 11.4] Upper Franconia |49. $151. 2/60. 5 57. 4'62. 9166. 9.72. 3/73. 883.6 


atinate. 
Murnau-Wordenfolsert../4,950/10.5 11.4] Upper Bavaria. .-.|50. 0|53. 5.63.7 
Bayreuther Scheckent ../4,400/10.5 11.4) Upper Franconia . 


- and Upper Pal- | | 
61. 0:57. 0162.9 70. 91.02.1022. 


* To make 1.1 pounds of fresh cheese it takes from 22 to 25.4 ds of ri ilk ; H 
ol Roe ome it 2 33 Ae 37.4 ponads of akiunod milk. re ee ee 

or 1.1 pounds of Limburger cheese it takes 7.9 quarts of Y mails ; ilk; 
ba Grd ee EOE ne akes 7.9 quarts of sour millk; 4.4 to 5.2 quarts of good milk; 
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a, 
aS 
so 
Live weight. ge 
¥ Oo 
Name of breed. g 5 Color. Description of. 
£3 
: ge : 
Caw. Ball. Ox. BE} 
(Sia ° 
Cut. Cut. Owt. 
Pinsgauer .....-..----- 11. 8-15. 7/12. 7-15. 7/14. 7-19. 6 |52-56] Red, brown, and | Well-formed animals, 
whiteontheback.| with deep body and 
. good developed flesh. 
Miesbacher...-....---. 9, 8-18. 715, 7-17. 7|13. 7-17. 7 |47-4%| Yellow and spot- | Middle to large, rather 
ted. fleshy; large-boned. 
Simmenthaler ..... ....|11. 8-17. 7/17. 7-19. 6}15. 7-17. 7-47-49]. ...do ..-..2.--2--- Very large and heavy; 
19.6 fleshy; long legsand 
: large-boned. 
Ansbacher........----- 11. 8-13. 7/1 L. 8-17. 7/15. 7-17.77 )50-52)..-..du ..22222 22-22. Largoand heavy, some 
withlong legs; found 
chiefly in the low 
‘ grounds. 
Kelheimer............- 8. 8-10. 8! 9. 8-11. 8/12, 7-15. 7 !50-55| Red-brown, with | Light to medium 
spot ou the head. weight; well - pro- 
: portioned; very fru- 
gal and tough. 
Allgauer.........--..-. 7. 8- 9.8) 8. 8-12. 7) 9, 8-15.7 |50-55) Plain gray ..-.... Light to medium 
° weight; well-propor- 
tioned, with good 
. milk marks. 
Glan Donnersberger...| 7. 8-13. 7/10, 8-14. 7/14. 7-17. 7 |50-55) Plain yellow, with | Medium weight, with 
: light marks. fair forms; fine; good 
ey ' milk marks. ~ > 
Scheinfelder ........-..] 8. 8-10. 8/11. 8-15. 7/12. 7-16. 7-/50-55|....do .... .... ...| Medium weight, with 
19.6 fair forms; fine; good 
milk marks; excel- 
lent for work and 
fattening; particu- 
larly used in North 
Germany, and in 
4 much demand. 
Ellinger ........-----.-| 8 8-11. 811. 8-16, 7112. 7-16. 7-/50-55| Plain yellow, with Do. 
; 19.6 dark marks. 
‘Voigtlander ........--. 7. 3~ 9.3] 7. 8-11. 813. 7-15. 7 |52-60| Plain light brown, | Medium weight, with 
a with light mouth. excellent body; very 
straight and deep ; in 
- much demand. 
Murnau-Werdenfelser -| 6. 8- 9.8] 8. 8-12. 7) 9. 8-15.7 [52-56] Plain yellow-| Rather large: - well 
brown, with dark formed; delicate, 
marks, : . 
Bayreuther Schecken..| 8. 8-12. 7/11. 8-15. 7/11. 8-17.7 |47-49| Yellow and red, | Largetoheavy; rather 
i spotted. fleshy; large-boned. 


* Of this weight it is understood that the meat in the four quarters, with tallow and kidney grease, 


are included. 


‘Of all the races the Miesbacher and Simmenthaler are the most mature at two to 
three years of age. The Kelheimer, Scheinfelder, and Voigtlander mature only at 


five years of age. 


‘~ At the end of the first year all these animals reach half of their weight at maturity. 
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; ; Product. 
It Jong aes i Workin Gi eat 
Nae of breed. ured pure. Origin uf breed. quality 
, Meat. Milk. 
Pinsgauer .... | A century ..| Bavarian race ........--.-.----- Excellent .| First rate | Vairand very 
, good quan- 
tity. 
Miesbacher... | 30 years ... | Pinsganu and Simmenthal cross.| Fair -.-.-. Ae Oe Fair t6 good. 
not fine. 
Simmgnthalor .| .. do ...-.. SWI88 sesccovecece see sspeyauonerese ----d0 «2, MO -----) Do. 
Ansbacher.... | 125 years .-.| Ostfiics and Bern ...-... ONG air First rate. 
Kelheimer ...-. A century ../ Bavarian race ..-.-.--.---- .---do ~ : Pair. 
Allgauer .... .- ays HUAN enact Swiss (gray and brown) Virst rate. 
Glau Donners- |.-..do ....--- Bavarian raco ....-------------- Sues wir . Good. 
berger. : i 
Scheinfeldor . .. OG: saat |eseoes! (Gls varpcie nara) sieeenamaeie s Fair. 
Eliinger ....--- GU years . .| Red Bavarian and Allgau mixed |.--. Vory good. 
‘Voigtlander .. | A century ..| Tyrol. .-....2-2. 22.22. eee eee See Fair. 
Murnau - Wer- | 20 years.-... Gray Swiss, Wurzthal, and |. Good. 
denfelser. Montefumer mixed. . 
Loyreuthor | Still in for- | Bavarian, mixed with Bern aud | Fair .....- Much, but | Fair. 
Schecken. ination. Miesbach. not fine. 


— Cheese.—The dairy is developed mostly in Suabia and Neuburg, next in Allgau, 
where they make round cheeses like the Swiss in form, and in Upper Bavaria. In the 
last-mentioned places the milk is worked into butter aud Limburger cheese. In the 
remaining part of Bavaria thé dairy is not much developed, as they keep the cattle 
for purposes of breeding and fattening. 


CATTLE IN THE DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK 
REPORT BY CONSUL FOX. 


In compliance with Department circular of July 18, received October 
3, 1883, 1 have the honor to transmit herewith a report on the various 
breeds of cattle maintained in the Duchy of Brunswick. I hope to be 
able to make a supplementary report in regard to the subject at an early 
day.* : 

There ate at present four representative breeds of cattle in the Duchy 
of Brunswick, viz, Holland, Oldenburg, Harz, and the common kind, 
so-called ‘Landvielrasse”; the two latter have their origin in the 
duchy. The Harz cattle, which were introduced some fifty years since, 
taking their naine from the Harz Mountains, where they were first 
reared, and the common breed, which have existed from time imme- 
morial, are crossed with the imported Holland 4nd Oldenburg animals, 
the offspring resembling the latter to a great extent. The importation 
of the offspring into the United States could hardly be recommended, 
as the original breeds would most naturally have the preference. The 
Harz animal, on the other hand, has proven to be a most suitable one 
for the raw climate of the Harz Mountains, and attempts to cross them 
with other breeds in-order to obtain better individual qualities have 
always resulted in failure, so that now the greatest care is observed to 
breed them as pure as possible. Wherever au intense system of agri- 
culture is maintained, especially in those parts of the duchy devoted to 
the culture of the sugar-beet, and where food is plenty, the Holland 
and Oldenburg breeds are to be found, they having been cithér imported 
directly, bred from imported animals, or are the result of crossing. The 


*“Tiarz cattle tor export to the United States” immediately follows this report. 
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keeping of these auimals is dependent more upon economical than upon 
natural circumstances, and as my colleagues in the various districts 
will have given more perfect information in regard to them than I pos-. 
Sibly can glean here, I have omitted them in filling ont the forms sent 
by the Department. With good housing and feeding the Holland and 
Oldenburg cattle prosper as well here, and the yield both for dairy and 
butcher is as abundant, as in the lands of their nativity. I beg to in- 
close tables showing the number of cattle in Brunswick, as wellas other 
statistics in regard to them taken from the official report of the Ducal 
Brunswick Bureau of Statistics for the year 1883. The percentage of 
the several breeds, as well as the percentage bred for dairy and for 
butcher is not to be obtained, since the animals are rarely reared for 
the butcher exclusively, but the cows and oxen are used first for several 
years for dairy and labor, respectively, before they are fattened for con- 
sumption. The stock is not sutficient to supply the demand; numbers 
of steers and pregnaut heifers are annualiy imported from Holland and 
Oldenburg. For the beet-sugar industry a large number of Bavarian 
draft oxen are imported and a smaller number of Breitenberger and 
Glauer. Shorthorns are also imported and crossed to some extent, in 
order to increase the meat product. Swiss cattle are to be found only 
in small numbers. There is no export worth mentioning except to the 
neighboring Prussian province of Hangyer and of fattened animals to 
the larger cities. 1n Hanover the Brunswick cattle are crossed with the 
local cattle in order to obtain draft animals. : : 

WILLIAMS C. FOX, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Brunswick, December 4, 1883. 


BRUNSWICK CATTLE STATISTICS. 


Comparative statement showing the number of cattle in the Duchy of Brunswick w the 
years 1n7 383, with increase and decrease, respectively. ; 


[From official census taken January 10, 1883.] 


Whole numbor |Increase or decrease] Average to1 square {Average to 1,000 inhab- 
counted. since 1873. kilometer. itants. 


Districts. 
+Increase; Per 
1873. 1883. |— decrease cout. 

absolutely. 


‘ Per Per 
1873. | 1883. | cong, | 1873. | 1883. cent. 


— 81] —2.43 | 10.90 | 10.63 | —0,27 | 245.95 | 226.40 | —19.55 
- 105) —3.26] 10.73 | 10.36 | —0.37 | 185.79 | 148.62 | —37.17 
+1,203 | +4.55] 19.43) 20.51 | +1.08 | 261.64 | 961.50 | — 0.14 
+3, 684 | 48.61 | 29.04 | 31.69 | +-2.65 | 401.09 | 404.09 | + 3.00 
— 160 | —1.27] 28.89] 28.49 | +0.40 | 599.58 | 565.79 | 4-33, 79 
+ 74) 42.88] 45.94] 46.85 | +0.91 | 611.01 | 626.81 | +15. 80 


Total in duchy.| 86,172 | 90, 787 +4,615 | +5.35 | 23.32 | 24.63 | +1.31 | 350.41 | 343.48 | — 6.93 


H. Ex. 51——31 
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PRICES AND WEIGHT OF BRUNSWICK CATTLE, 


TABLE B.—Statement showing sclling price and live weight of caltle in the Duchy of Bruxs- 
wick, 


{From official census taken January 10, 1883.| 
TOTAL SELLING PRICE. 


c 2 years and over. 
alves from |Animals from rae 
Districts. peel 6 | 6 weeks to 6 6 monthe to 2 
p months. years. Bulls Steersand | Coys 
(brecders.) oxen. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. Marka. Marks. 

4, 680 | 18, 340 89, 886 7, 685 11, 250 465, 300 

3, 744 8, 788 04, 665 10, 200 81,875 682, 930 

25, 760 114, 855 699, 440 44, 800 289,080 1 3, 443, 280 

58, 730 374, 940 1, 809, 400 206, 400 1, 711, 660 8, 157, 900 

19, 410 84,770 390, G00 20, 000 77, 100 2, 130, 800 

WL wcqseanenee pine 3, 350 18, 240 118, 350 2, 000 400 544, 950 

Total in duchy. 115, 674 619, 933: 3, 172, 341 291, 085 2, 170, 865 15, 325, 160 


Description : Age at maturity, two ad a half years ;. weight of meat at maturity, 
350 to “400 pounds, unfattened ; single colors, light reddish, brown, chestuut-brown 
to brown-black. Head comparatively broad and short. Horns not particularly fine; 
are turned back. Rump and tail epiphysis slightly high. Uddersmall. Legs short 
and fine-boned, small and very compact hoofs. They have been bred pure since 
1830. The origin of breed was a cross of the local animals with those of 'Tyrol, and 
are splended draft animals, The meat is of middling quality; milk fat and cheese 

‘ood. : 
i Topography : Altitude, 300 to 500 meter; mean temperature, 4.85° to 5° C.; sum- 
mer, 11.56° to 12°; winter, 1:51° to 0,5°. Soil transition from loam and clay to sand. 

Substratum : Ancient crystalline stone, grgywacke, slate, and chalk, with mixture 
of diorite and porphyry. 

Cultivated grasses: Red clover, Trifolium pratense, often mixed with timothy 
(Phleum), of late with Arthyllis vulneraria. 


' 


HARZ CATTLE FOR EXPORT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
\ SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT BY OONSUL FOX, OF BRUNSWICK. 


Supplementary to my previous report on the subject, I beg to say 
that the best Harz cattle to import into the United States for breeding 
purposes would appear to be young animals, yearling bulls and heifers, 
and from three to four years old cows. The president of the Brunswick 
Central Agricultural Association, to whom I am indebted for informa- 
tion upon the subject, advises that in the event of the purchase of such 
animals being determined upon, the parties interested address Mr. Kreis- 
thierarzt Trolldenier, in Blankenburg, on the Harz. This gentleman is 
a member of the official commission charged with the selection of breed- 
ing animals for the duchy. 

The price of the cattle will be about as follows: 

Yearling bulls...... Sate wmeelen sites j 

Mente We ee oo earn | 
Pregnant heifers eee eek mete ten nese emee cere enenceee. 57 12 
YOUNG COWS cb opie oe v aieesaibusieuWe-dicwir sia d abaleo be Sede cecuedeueie ace ceeeeee. 83 30 
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.Cost of transportation from Blankenburg to Hamburg and Bremen, 
respectively : 


| Hamburg. | Bremen. 
Single ---.-..... eae wed 7 49 7 04 
Car-load (10 cows or 12 heifers) | § | $ 


Nine square meters is taken as half a ear-load, in which four cows or 
five heifers can be placed. The person accompanying must be provided 
with a third-class railway ticket. 

WILLIAMS C. FOX, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES, CONSULATE, ; 
Brunswick, January 18, 1884. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS CONCERING HARZ CATTLE. 


The following information was requested in order to properly locate, under similar 
conditions in the United States, such foreign domesticated animals as have proved by 
long experience to have been profitable in their native homes : 


Anuual average quantity of milk..............-.....-.----...liters*.. 1,200 to 1, 600 
Quantity of milk to 1 pound of butter....-. 22-20. 2.222. ...2---- do.... 11 to 12 
Quantity of milk to 1 pound of cheese...-.....2-....--2.20-06-- do.... 3 
Live weight (COW) wassiaseoee cose sejeisss oricigs weed ceed oe seeds pounds. - 700 to 800 


Methods of housing: In summer the cows are driven into sheds at night ; the heifers 
remain in the tields. On account of the scarcity of straw the animals stand on boards 
on which sawdust is strewn. 

Feeding : Hay, with a supplement of corn. 

eee. Breeding very extensive. Calves are suckled by the mother from six to 
eight weeks. 

‘Handling products: The milk is placed in earthen pans; after the cream has been 
taken off, it is heated; small round cheese (Harzkiise) are manufactured from the 
curd, ° 


CATTLE IN THE GRAND DUCHY OF HESSE-DARMSTADT. 
REPORT LY COMMERCIAL AGENT SMITH, OF MAYENCE. 
DESCRIPTION OF DUCHY. 


I have the honor to make the following statement in response to cir- 
cular instruction of the 18th July last, received October 3. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darinstadt, witbin which this consular 
office is situated, lies between the degrees of 49° 24’ and 509° 51’ north 
latitude, and. 25° 32/ and 27° 19’ east longitude, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the upper valley of the Rhine, which stretches from Basle to 
Mayence, possessing a length of about 190 miles and a breadth of about 
14 to 28 miles, with an elevatiou above the sea at Basle of 800 feet, and 
at Mayence of 268, and sinking from south to north. In Hesse-Darm- 
stadt this valley has its greatest width and lowest depression. 

The duchy is made up of three provinces, two of which are south of 
the river Main, and one north of it; between which two divisions runs 


“1 liter=2.113 pints. 
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a narrow strip of Prussian territory, while the Rhine flows between the 
two southern provinces, which provinces are known as Starkenburg, 
Rhine-Hesse, and Upper Hesse. The area of the entire duchy amounts 
to 1,897,254.71 square acres, 746,285.22 in Starkenburg, 339,535.06 in 
‘Rhine-Hesse, and 811,434.43 in Upper Hesse; upon which, in 1880, lived 
636,340 human beings; 394,574 in Starkenburg, 277,152 in Khine Hesse, 
and 264,614 in Upper Hesse. Of the 1,897,254.71 acres mentioned, 
1,812,358.63 were devoted to agricultural, pasturage, vineyard, or forest 
purposes, as follows: 


Grass, mead- 
ow, and Vineland. | Forest land. 
pasture land. 


2 Farm and 
Provinces. garden land. 


Square acres. | Square acres. | Square acres. | Square acres. 


Starke burg. coccccracnnecenaneanadwn aaceacics 312, 869. 105 85, 453. 69 1, 664, 36 313, 937. 13 
Bbine- Hesse ....cscanecasenwan wenesacwene S.+-| 264, 536. 165 15, 150. 65 23, 101. 46 16, 337. 40 
Upper Giesse icc. scerseeesescesaceasdiaeasas 368, 688, 125 147, 860. 45 45.27 262, 714. 83 

Total in duchy.....-----+-- 2-2. - eens 946, 093. 39 248, 464. 79 24, 811. 09 592, 989. 36 


Starkenburg can be best designated as the district lying between the 
Rhive, Main, and Neckar, by which rivers it is almost completely en- 
circled. The valley of the Rhine forms the western part of the province, 
to which on the north the valley of the Main is adjoined, while to the 
east of the former of these valleys and in a southerly direction from the 
latter runs the Odenwald Mountain range. This Odenwald is a wooded 
mountain district between Darmstadt and Heidelberg, and has a length 
of about 40 miles and a breadth of trom 24to 30. Its highest points are 
1,959, 1,869, 1,834, 1,679, and 1,624 feet, respectively. More than one- 
half of Starkenburg is of a flat character, consisting, for the most part, 
of a sandy soil, which toward Odenwald seems to be much mixed with 
the remains of rocks of a primitive and volcanic origin, by which its 
bearing capacity is materially raised. Small scattered tracts of clay, 
clay mar], loam, and turf also appear, which bring about a high degree 
of fertility. In its most northerly part, in its foreparts, and throughout 
the Gersprenz Valley the Odenwald exhibits an exceedingly rich loamy 
soil; in its entire western part, so far as agriculturally available, it pos- 
sesses chiefly a loamy to clayey soil; while in its entire eastern and 
en parts a commoner loamy soil of colored sandstone pre- 
vails. 

Rhine-Hesse is the most fertile of the three provinces, and the small- 
est. It is of a hilly nature, and is bounded on the north and east by 
the Rhine. Its soil is composed of intermingled areas of calcareous 
marl, clay marl, porous silicious earth, and chalky loam, not plastic, and 
quartz-sand. The soil of the province is throughout very rich, but suf- 
fers in certain places from dryness. 

_ Upper Hesse lies high above the sea, and has no large plains. It is 
in part of an undulating character, and partly of a rough, unfertile 
Inountainous nature. The castern and western divisions of the province 


are wholly unlike, the soil of the western portion being very fertile, 
while that of the eastern is very poor. 


CLIMATE OF HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


_ In Starkenburg, in the valleys of the Rhine and Main, the climate is 
in general of a mild South-German type, which, in consequence of the 
yicinity of the wooded Odenwald and the influence of the Rhine and 
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Main, are subject to weather changes, and especially to fogs, while that 
part of the flat land lying between the Rhine and Odenwald, which is 
without forests, suffers in summer at times from dryness, because the 
storms and clouds upon passitig the Rhine hasten to the Odenwald. The 
Odenwald, with slight exceptions, possesses a very fine mountain cli- 
mate that is mild. The climate of Upper Hesse is much rawer than 
that of Starkenburg, and more like the climate of Northern Germany. 
Rhine-Hesse, hilly, poorly watered, and almost forestless, is a warm 
vineland, whose soil and air become very warm at midday during the 
summer months and quickly cool at eventide, so that in the spring-time 
frosts at night are often productive of much damage to vegetation. 
The average temperature, fall of rain, &c., of Hesse-Darmstadt, taken 
from the observations of fourteen years, from 1866 to 1879, inclusive, 
at Darmstadt, Starkenburg, Mayence, Rhine-Hesse, and Giessen, Upper 
Hesse, are: 
Average temperature. 


Seasons. Darmstadt.| Mayence. | Giessen. 
oR OR oR. 
Winter. 41.81 +0.3 +0. 28 
Spring . 7.79 44 6. 62 
Summer 15. 00 15. 31 13. 50 
Autumn .. _ 188 7.81 6. 88 
Por they GAEL cide isk set owe eve ecetc user seers ote secen 8. 005 7. 642 6. 840 
Average fall of rain. 
Seasons. Darmstadt.| Mayence. | Giessen. 
e. o. cc. €. ¢, 
14, 23 12. 69 16. 26 
15. 59 13. 82 13.15 
21. 84 19. 26 19. 85 
16. 90 15.12 16. 29 
68. 56 - 60. 89 65. 57 


Average number of rainy and snowy days each year. 


Darmstadt. Mayence. Geissen. 
Season. 


Rainy. | Snowy. | Rainy. | Snowy. | Rainy. | Snowy. 


39.40) 14.80] 31.00] 13.10] 938.50 18. 00 
47,14 4.93! 40.80 4.93! 42.00 “6.08 
49, OL |.--------- 43.00] ....--..| 48.21 |..... ee 
45. 50 3.80] 3800] » 170} 43.50 3.80 
For the year ......2.2-e2000-00--25 181.04] 23.53} 152,80 19.73 | 172.21 27.28 


CATTLE IN THE DUCHY. 


Hesse-Darmstadt is adapted to the raising of cattle, but, in the trans- 
lated language of the general-secretary of the Duchy, “the breeding of 
cattle in Hesse is an old, but alas, in no wise a very satisfactory story.” 
The natural types of the cattle of the Odenwald* and Vogelsberg,* as 
well as those of the Donnersberg,* were of such a character that they 


* Mountains in Hesse, 


f 
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would have furnished an excellent basis for breeding purposes had the 
~ subject received that attention from the authorities and -people that it 
eminently deserves, but, except by a few small farmers and communi- 
ties, the matter has been neglected to such an extent that it has become 
a question of serious concern to all. The matter is further complicated 
by the fact that the small territory constituting Hesse-Darmstadt is 
owned by a host of proprietors, of which there are 165,535, or about 
that number, of whom 59 per cent. control less than 1 hectare;* 25.20 
per cent., between 1 and 5 hectares; 10 per cent., between 5 and 10; 3.80 
per cent., between 10 and 20; while only 2 per cent. hold more than 20 
hectares. This, while advantageous to the people in onc respect, is very 
unfavorable to cattle-raising. The Odenwald race has almost entirely 
died out, and the Vogelsberg, a small, strong species, good for food 
and draft purposes, is in nearly a similar condition. The Starkenburg 
and Rhine-Hesse cattle are now being somewhat improved in isolated 
quarters through the introduction of Simmenthal bulls. In years past 
the various agricultural associations endeavored to raise the character 
of the cattle of the Duchy, but want of proper fodder and other causes 
conspired to thwart their aims. The Schwytz Brown cattle were first 
tried until 1869, but it was found that they did not cross well with the 
native cattle of Hesse, and the spotted cattle of tlfe Simmenthal, be- 
tween which and the native races of Hesse a relationship is said to 
exist, are now being used with much better success. After this ex- 
perience with the Schwitz the coarse, red-spotted cattle of the Bernese 
Oberland were selécted, but as the milk-giving capacity of this species 
had received little or no‘atténtion from the Swiss it was discovered 
that a mistake had been made in turning to this variety, and in recent 
years the finer, yellow-spotted cattle, especially the Saanenthal, have 
been chosen in order to bring about an increase of milk, which trial 
has not been long enough in operation to state results to any extent. 
More attention is also being now given to the feeding of cattle than 
formerly. The chief obstacle, as already stated, in the way of success- 
ful breeding has been the want of ample pasturage, by reason of the 
small size in general of the farms in Hesse, and also the lack of encour- 
agement from the state. 


t 


CATTLE STATISTICS OF HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


According to an enumeration of cattle made in 1873, there were then 
in the Duchy the following number of animals: 


| 
; 2! F 
Young pei a are Animals over 2 years old. 
Provinces: 1 Latvon Betweon rer aes Othor pti 
ess than|6 months} Bulls for : reedin; 
Gmonths| and2 | broeding.! Total. stoors. (tects and} Cows. 
old. years. ; re 

Starkenburg.....-. 12,104 23, 156 524. 62, 036 | 624 8, 913 57,499 
Upper Hesse ..--.- 15,748 | 31, 567 661 | 79, 909 ma] &737| 701458| 197, 204 
Rhine-Hesso....... 51493 | 1113 455 | 421 993 342| ro17} 41,634] 50,509 
TotalGrandDuchy.| 33, 275 ‘65, 836 1,640 | 184, 938 1, 683 13, 667 | 169, 588 284, 049 


The Grand Duchy has in round ‘numbers about nine hundred and 
forty thousand persons to nourish, who require per head on an average 


*One hectare is a very little less than 24 acres, 


x 
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about 120 kilograms* of milk, 15 kilograms of butter, and 7.5 kilograms 
of cheese, amounting in all to about. 600 liters} of milk cach, and 
560,000,000 liters for the entire population, that is, more than double 
the quantity which the Duchy itself produces, which in 1876 amounted 
to only 264,983,824 liters. According to the same statistics the average 
quantity of milk per cow was: 


Liters. 
In Starken burs, about cscec5. sees sess ces wise aewes Asisicmn seamen nceee See’ 1, 680 
In ‘Upper Hesse, abou tics. ce ween dc eowenaccisesenescers su.6 25h cham seesaw seers 1,500 
Tn Rhine-Heass, About «aoe ca ienn cada cs sane eqecouvesaciesccee seen aeseeeesee ans 1,900 
In Grand Duchy, about .... 0... 0200 oe cece cee eee cen ne cee ee cee e ee enee cows 1,650 


It is also estimated that Hesse is obliged to draw annually from out- 
side sources the flesh of about seven thousand five hundred and fifty 
oxen. ; 

Hesse-Darmstadt thus presents a poor field to the view of those who 
are seeking fine types of breeding-cattle. 

JAS. HENRY SMITH, 


Commercial Agent. 
UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


Mayence, November 23, 1883. 


CATTLE IN THE RHINE PROVINCE. 
REPORT BY OONSUL SPAOKMAN, OR COLOGNE. 


In reply to circular of July 18, 1883, requesting information as to cat- 
tle-breeding in this consular district, I have the honor to report as fol- 
lows: 

There is no cattle-breeding of any importance in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Cologne. The stock in the greater part of this district is 
not sufficient for home demands, but the deficiency is generally supplied 
by Holland. In the whole Rhine Province the total number of cattle 
is about 1,700,000, including from 800,000 to 900,000 cows. The prin- 
cipal breeds are the Birkenfeld, Westerwald and Hifel, named after the 
sections of country in which they are raised. 


THE BIRKENFELD BREED. 


‘The best kind for export to the United States is the Birkenfeld. If 
well fed and properly cared for they grow very large and give a good 
supply of milk, they being stronger than the other kinds and better 
able to endure severe weather. ‘This species is the same as the cele- 
brated Oldenburg breed, Birkenfeld now belonging to the Duchy of 
Oldenburg and being a narrow strip of ground near Treves and south 
of the river Moselle. The cattle were formerly sent from Oldenburg 
to Birkenfeld, and have since’ remained a pure breed. At the age of 
four years the best animals command the following prices: For a cow, 
#125 to $150, and for an ox or bull, $175 to $190. A.one-year-old bull 
costs from $100 to $115. 


THE WESTERWALD BREED. 


The Westerwald is a mountainous region east of the Rhine and be- 
tween the valleys of the Sieg and Lahn, and the cattle in this district 


* A kilogram = 2.2046213 pounds avoirdupois. +A liter = 1.76077 pints. 
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are smaller than those in Birkenfeld and the Eifel, but the quality of 
their meat is much finer. A good cow costs about $ 140, and an ox or 
pull $165, while a one-year-old bull can be bou ebt for $75. 


THE EIFEL BREED. 


The Eifel is also a mountainous district, about 45 miles in length 
and 24 miles in breadth, situated between the rivers Rhine, Moselle, 
and Roer. The cattle here are very strong, and are used for agricult- 
ural purposes and often in place of horses. They are not recommended 
for export, on account of the peculiar country and soil to whieh they 
are accustomed. They cost about the same as the Birkenfeld breed, 
although they are much smaller. 


HOUSING AND FEEDING. 


The generality of these different breeds of cattle are kept in stables 
during a greater part of the year, and graze in the meadows after the 
grass is cut. Plenty of good water is indispensable to the health 
of the animals. While in stables, and if in the neighborhood of sugar 
manufactories, they are fed upon the remains of sweet turnips, which 
are considered very excellent for food, and in other places they receive 
hay, bran, the refuse from distilleries, cut turnips, and oil and linseed 
cakes. ; 

The only species which is in the open air most of the year is the 
Birkenfeld or Oldenburg. They give milk for almost nine months of 
the year, and during the first three months as much as the remaining 
six together, the quantity varying in the first months from 15 to 18 liters 
per day. 


CATTLE-MARKET OF NEUSS. 


The principal market for the sale of cattle is in the city of Neuss not, 
far from Célogne. Animals are sent tliere for sale from the Rhine 
Province, Birkenfeld, Holland, &c., and a large proportion of the buy- 
ers are Belgians. 


SHIPMENT OF CATTLE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The most convenient and cheapest way of sending cattle to the United 
States from here is by rail to Antwerp, a distance of 157 miles from 
Cologne, and from there by steamers to New York. ‘The cars vary in 
size, but one of 18 square meters accommodates nine cattle, and costs 
88.80 franes or $17.14 to Antwerp. A man must: be employed, at the 
rate of $1.10 per day, to accompany the animals, and 75 cents is charged 
for cleaning and disinfecting the car at the end of the journey. Hay 
for feeding costs 40 cents, making the total expenses to Antwerp $19.39, 
or $2.15 foreach animal. From there they can be shipped to New York 
in the steamers of the White Cross Line at the following rates: £6 (or 
$29.20) each for full-grown cattle, £5 (or $24.33) each for yearlings, and 
£4 (or $19.47) each for calves. These sums include all charges. 

The annexed statements give the statistics for cattle-breeding in this 
consular district, as far as I have been able to obtain them. 

SAMUEL. SPACKMAN, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Cologne, December 19, 1885. 
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General statistics concerning Rhine Province cattle. 


Fl I Size at maturity. | Live weight. 
on od 
Annualaverage) © ae Name of 
A 3 2 
Name of breed. prodaction of 3 3 3 a country. 
BS | 4% lS se lh oe 
gs |g FB, a) He [ bie | es 
: o A |, Oo oO fa ° 
Pounds. Taters.*| Liters. Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Birkenfelder. . 9, 708 16 8 | Birkenfeld...| 44 48 ‘8 1, GUO 2, 400 | 2, 400 
Westerwalder -| 7, 600 to 8, 250 16 8 | Westerwald -| 333] 44] 44 |1, 200 |1, 800 | 1, 800 
Fifel ....------- 7, 700 to 8, 250 |16 to 17 8 | Efiel......... 45] 43) 44 11,400 |2, 000 | 2, 000 
* A liter is .22009687 of a gallon. 
Topography. 
Name of country. Altitude. genta Summer. : Winter. 
Feet. oF. OF. oF, 
Birkenfeld .....-.----------2-02-s-eseeeee- 980 to 1, 650 44 to 47 61 to 63 26 to 30 
Westerwald aa 980 to 2, 300 44 to 47 61 to 63 26 to 30 
Bilel 2 o2scsssscsseccmscecekecsicetecens cee 980 to 2, 300 44 to 61 to 66 26 to 35 
secon abies Soil. Substratum. Cultivated grasses. 
Birkenfeld .....| Chalky ....-...-.--..---.2--0- SIS: s.52) exegesis Fine grass in cultivated dis- 
tricts, and in many parts of 
the country fine lucern clover. 
Westerwald....| Basalt ....-.--.-.--.---------- Basalt ..........-.| Fine grass and common clover. 
Eifel -..... ---- Volcanic tufa, basalt, and tra- | Volcanic tufa, &c.) Short grass and white clover. 
chyte, and in some parts of 
the Eifel trias formation. 


DESCRIPTION, ETC. 


Birkenfelder : This breed is of reddish-yellow (more red than yellow) color; the cow 
is about 4 feet 6 inches high and very long in proportion to height; the dewlap is very 
large, horns of ordinary size they arrive at maturity in four years, or after changing 
teeth. The product is 4,800 liters of milk or 600 pounds of cheese ; meat, 1,025 pounds. 


for cow and 1,250 pounds for ox (dead weight). 


For the first four or five weeks calves 


receive milk direct from the cows; afterwards they.are fed upon a mixture of ordinary 


milk and linseed cake. 


Animals are only housed during the severest winter weather, 


and then placed in ran ary stables. In winter the animals are fed upon white turnips, 


bran, refuse from dist: 


ha: 


leries, oil and linseed cake, and in summer upon grass and 


Westerwalder: This breed is fawn color, with white faces or head, very large neck 
and dewlap, and very long in proportion to height; the horns are not very long and 
stand upright. Age at maturity the same as Birkenfeld. The product is 3,700 to 
4,000 liters of milk or 460 to 500 pounds of cheese; meat, 650 pounds for cow and 950 
pounds for.ox. Directly after their birth calves are taken from the cows and fed 
with good milk for the first month, and afterwards with a mixture of sour milk and 
buttermilk; if this should prove too much of a laxatixe the sour milk is mixed with 
a, paste made of linseed powder and warm water. The animals are housed: most of 
the year, but are turned out in the fields after the grass is cut. The feed is bran, 
sweet turnips, and beets. 

Eifel.—Dark brown color, with white spots, ordinary form, the neck and dewlap not - 
being so large as the Birkenfeld. Age at maturity same as above. The product is 
3,800 to 4,000 liters of milk or 475 to 500 pounds of cheese ; meat, 750 pounds for cow 


and 1,050 pounds for ox. 
manner as the Westerwalder. 


The calves of this breed are treated and fed in the same 
The animals are kept in ordinary stables during the 


severest winter weather; their food consisting of turnips, refuse from distilleries, &c. 
The principal markets for the sale of butter and cheese are in Cologne, Coblence, 
and Mayence, where they are sent by boat or rail. 
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DANISH CATTLE. 
REPORT BY CONSUL RYDER, OF OOPENHAGEN. 


I have herewith the honor to inclose, daly filled out, the form annexed 
to the circular from the Department under date of 18th July last, with 
reference to cattle-breeding, and at the same time have the honor to 
present the following observations relating to this matter: 

Denmark possesses two breeds of cattle, namely, the Red Danish and 
the Black Spotted Jutland. The first named constitute the cattle herds 
of the islands, as also of those of a few districts in the southern part of 
Jutland, whilst the Black Spotted are to be found throughout all the 
Jutland districts. Side by side with these two breeds are to be found, 
in a few districts, more especially in Jutland, some of the Shorthorn 
cattle. 

THE RED DANISH CATTLE. 


This is one of the most noted milking breeds in existence. This breed 
has been formed by improving on the well known-Angeln breed from 
Schleswig, which, with more abundant foddering and care, has in Den- 
mark been brought to greater size and with larger development in 
milking qualities. 

The Red Danish breed, when full grown and in good milking condi- 
tion, has a weight of: from 900 to 1,050 pounds and as a rule their 
first calving season takes place at the age of two and one-fourth to 
two and one-half years. After the first, and in part after the second 
calving periods, they do not give their full yield of milk, but neither do 
they require such generous foddering. There are large numbers of 
these cows which give an annual yield of 8,000 pounds of milk; and it 
is not infrequent amongst the best cattle herds to find cows giving 10,000 
pounds of milk in the course of a year. In the bountiful-fed herds it 
is frequently a matter of difficulty to keep the cow dry some time before 
calving. In order, however, to spare and strengthen the animal, every 
method is employed to run her dry for the space of six to eight weeks. 

In the inclosed form of the cattle circular, it will be observed that 
the average annual milk yield is put down at 6,500 pounds; but this is 
to be understood as being the average twelve months’ yield during the 
cow’s entire life period; so that its yield whilst a young cow is also in- 
cluded therein. 

The Red Danish cattle are almost entirely used as dairy herds, and, 
while in good milking condition the cow remains thin. Not only does 
she convert all her food into milk, but appears also to perform the same 
operation with the fat and muscles of her body; but'so soon as she falls 
off in her milking qualities and begins to ran dry she fattens easily. 


BLACK SPOTTED JUTLAND BREED. 
These cattle are about the same size as the Danish red b reed, al though 


of somewhat heavier build, and with bodies of slight] ‘ 
a. ghtly greater breadth 


‘ 
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The Jutland breed of cattle are used both for dairy and meat purposes, 
and are exported annually in large numbers in a fattened condition 
from Jutland to the English markets. The midland, northern, and 
more especially the western districts of Jutland have f rom early times 
been noted for the superiority of their breeds and a large number of 
heifers and young cows are every year bought up in these districts for 
removal to other parts of the Kingdom. 

Daring the last fifteen to twenty years the Jutland breed has been 
greatly improved, both in regard to milking qualities and in its carlier 
maturity. 

The average quantity of its milk yicld as given in the inclosed circular 
form, is attained by all good cows of the Jutland breed, and this amount 
is excéeded by not afew of them. At the same time this breed is of such 
thriving character that the bullocks can attain‘a weight of 1,000, to 1,100 
pounds at the age of one and one-half years, and a weight of 1 300 to 
1,400 pounds at the age of two and one-half years. 

"The object constantly kept in view in Jutland is the development of 
nilking qualities, whilst retaining at the same time a broad, deep, and 
well built body. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN DENMARK. 


In the year 1881 there were in the Danish islands 586,497 head of 
cattle ; in Jutland, 883,581—total in Denmark, 1,470,078. 


EXPORTS OF DANISH CATTLE. 


The export of cattle from October 1, 1881, to September 30, 1882 
was 99,759 head, with an average export for the decennium from Oc- 
tober 1, 1871, to September 30, 1881, of 84,550 head. 

Of these exports about 60, 000 head, annually are sent to the English 
ee in fattened condition, and about 30,000 to Germany as lean 
eattle 

DANISH CATTLE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Parties desirous of introducing Danish cattle into the United States 
as breeding stock will meet.with no difficulties in the way of trans- 
portation, as there has for some years been in existence a regular line 
of Danish steamers running between Copenhagen and New York, earry- 
ing emigrants and cargo at about the current going rates of frieght 
from the English ports. 

The cost of the Danish cattle will also be considerably less than for 
the English Shorthorn, Ayrshire, and Durham breeds. 

HENRY B. RYDER, 


Consul. 
UnITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Copenhagen, December 31, 1883. 
‘ c —— oe 
Special statistics concerning cattle in Denmark. 
Heil Danish Jutland cattle. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Annual average production of milk ..........-.0-0: -eeeee eee ee eee 6, 500 5, an 
Milk to 1 pound of butter .........22000cceccee cece cece ete eeeeeeenees 28 
Live weight : 
COW ores ceewrecipeswareminwncisneis come veemcie wc se eeeeer sets eeweeisies 900 to 1, 450 mes i” 
Ball eepawisinceatite 2 Pemele etsicaie seis Semis cm ociciee CORSE eS Se eet Ses ‘sae:| 1,200 to 1, 400 1, 400 
OX os nine esinsisais eae se dese camasce cesar scecieiecsecmenwesiaenened Pacewerlawesenerceseenns 1, 200 to 1 400 
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Read Danish cattle: Color, red; product, milk, butter, and skim cheese. thoy have 
been bred pure in Denmark for thrtty to forty years. Originof breed, Angel Schleswig. 

Jutland catile: Color, black; age at maturity, three to three and a half years; 
weight, 800 to 900 alee ; ee same as Red Danish. The origin of breed is Jut- 
land; they have always been bred pure, ; : 

The cae are ane in poor ie from October 1 to the middle of May. ' Thecows 
and heifers are tied into the stalls. The feed for a cow in milk is 8to 10 pounds of 
corn and like, 8 to 10 pounds of hay, straw and some roots (about 20 to 40 pounds of 

roots). Heifers are put e a at fifteen to eighteen months old. The butter- 
milk and whey are nsed for feeding pigs. ; 

Topography be. : Altitude, sli ahs aan temperature, 74°C.; summer, 15.49 C., win- 
ter, 0.5° C. Soil, clay; thesubsoil consists of a marly clay, of glacial origin, contains 
large ‘bowlders, and known as “bowlder clay.” Timothy, clover, rye grass, &c., 
are cultivated. 


THE ANGELN CATTLE OF DENMARK. 
REPORT BY CONSUL RYDER, OF COPENHAGEN. 


I have the honor to transmit a report on cattle of the Angeln breed 
in Denmark. 

A woody landscape, with comparatively small fields, surrounded by 
sheltering live hedges; a fertile, genial soil, with good grass growth, 
and cattle, which, from remote times, have always been raised for their 
milking qualtities, with a full ignoring of meat production, and, in 

‘former times, with a contracted breeding increase, as also a sparse 
winter foddering, and finally, a certain care taken by the population in 
watching over the good descent of the cows on the mothers’ side—these 
are the chief points from the influences of which the Angeln breed has 
been formed. 

There may have been other causes of which Iam ignorant; for ex- 
ample, special qualities of soil and grass, which might have influenced 
this interweaving; but to allow that the Angeln breed springs from 
doubtful crossings in remoter times, that the breed sprung from English 
cattle which one of England’s kings had presented to his sister, the 
dowager duchess of Holstein, is not needed to show their peculiar quali- 
ties. A close observation will show that the same causes which in these 
days keep up the Angeln breed can be accepted as having been suffi- 
ciently potent in course of time to form the breed. - 

As the most prominent features of the better class of animals may 
be mentioned a fine, and, considered as milking cows, a regular construc- 
tion of bone, to which may be added a somewhat small and delicate 
head (with long lower jaw), also fine, white, slightly up-curved horns, 
a lean and rather angular body, thin, fine neck, a fine and, frequently, 
loose, smooth skin, and finally well-developed milk organs, and, asa rule, 
large hind quarters. The Angeln cow, as compared with the island 
cattle of this country, may be considered as under the average size. 

According to reports the weight of a four-year-old bull or five-year- 
cow averages 750 to 800 pounds, which may, however, be considered 
as somewhat high. 

These well-known features of structure in the Angeln cows are in 
such close: connection with the general life-conditions of the race that 
in all chief respects they easily allow of being guided thereby. 

Owing to the great stress laid on the milking properties of the cow, 
and to the fact that the offspring are either sold at a young age for 
breeding purposes or as lean cows for grazing, for the promotion of 
the milking qualities, the cattle movement for the meat production as 
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a general trade has not exercised any important, iufluence on the de- 
velopment of the race, as has been the case in Jutland. The effect of 
this tendency to form families and races, which is very general in An- 
geland, must not be estimated too lightly, for it lras been the means of 
keeping the good stock together. In the Angeln breeding the greatest 
importance is attached to the cow and the least to the bull. The bull 
‘ here is always young, but this has both its weak as well us its strong 
sides in land husbandry. 

The cattle interests in Angeland have thus in full measure reaped the 
benefit from the breed, having stood ready and fully developed when 
the demand of the present day for improvement began to make itself 
felt, as the neighboring countries, to a large extent, have sought it for 
breeding. It is only the Dutch cattle which in that respect offer op- 
position to the Angeln breed. 

When the Angeln breed was first: introduced into the country can 
scarcely be stated with any certainty. The oidest known herds date 
from thirty to forty years back, but it is possible that the importation 
took. place earlier than that in the island of I'yen, which was at that 
time the highway for cattle from South Jutland to the islands and to 
Copenhagen. 

Even if the chief part of the cattle which came that way were from 
North Schleswig and Ballum, still it may be supposed that some An- 
geln cattle may have followed’ the stream. This importation has gradu- 
ally become very considerable. 

Although there have naturally occurred several crossings with the 
allied groups of cattle in the islands, still it comes probably nearer the 
trutb if one considers the extension of tle Angeln breed to be due more 
to the introduction of the cattle on the spot than to crossing therewith. 

The cattle census of this country shows very plainly what part the 
Angeln cattle play, not only in the islands, but in Jutland. 

On taking the census there were ascertained to be of Angeln bulls and 
bulls of native breed as follows : 


Districts. Angeln. platy 
1866. 
In tho tslands ns seec geese renee chests cine ve wieseaciscinetiows teed dneane sews sesedenseekes 1, 981 10, 894 
Un Tatland:s.snccaessesiwee vse osd se covnesent seas iiciieciinecadeen te Se fidweadieed 266 4, 833 
1871 
In the islands ....--......--22---2---- agree EAMEEGE Sistine Sedesseeer scceeesoesneete sd 1, 961 7, 907 
Dn Ditlan ds senwiscicite wd seceiaees cutee eeeale wee conc ee conten es reece eres teeteereeres 266 4, 208 
1876. 
Tn thedalanda s22cc3aceeseece uc Ron ea aoceucebamansaacdeaaee eee ueacenceceeeaceewmnt 2, 380 7, 091 
Tn Sutla nd ones sore es ciscize stancisigeaienie este ne artdecamaa sera he Gwedibe ¥ paRetemeneden! 300 4, 376 


From 1871 the breed of Angeln cattle makes rapid progress, whilst 
the foddering at the same time becomes more plentiful, and the require- 
ments for a larger milk yield is awakened. 

On the islands the Angeln bulls have increased in the last five years 
21 per cent. and in Jutland 13 per cent. With this increase it cannot 
be doubted but that the race has been introduced into unadaptable dis- 
tricts. Accastomed to sheltered fields in its native home, and delicate 
of structure, it naturally calls for attention and care in its treatment. 
But it has also been shown that it can thrive well and increase its milk- 
iug powers, even in a severe climate, when it receives a continued lib- 
eral and regular course of feeding the whole year round, 
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When one.1s unable to bestow such nourishment on the Angelu cattle, 
it would be advisable not to keep them, because, just as they are able 
to make a return for their liberal keep, they are liable to recede where 
the soil, climate, and natural conditions are unfavorable. Not only do 
they fall off in their milking qualities, but they sink under attacks of 
consumption. ; . ‘ 

When the breed of Angeln cattle began to be cultivated in this coun- 
try strong, nourishing fodder was far from being common, and even on 
the larger estates much less fodder was given than in later times. 

The ruling principles in breeding were to preserve and to further 
develop the fineness in the breed, and mainly from a scanty feeding 
and from the early stage of calving of the young cows this fineness was 
at times carried toa dangerous extent. Gradually, however, a reaction 
took place in this respect, and subsequent to the agricultural meeting 
in Copenhagen in 1869, there commenced a demand for greater body 
development, whilst at the same time a wore liberal foddering became 
general. But it was also shown that the Angeln cattle did not disown 
their natural thriving tendencies, for the breed by degrees willingly 
submitted to the new requirements demanded of them, and even in such 
herds, where most advancement had been made in the direction of fine- 
ness, but where, however, health had been preserved, good results could 
be obtained. 

These movements in breeding Angeln cows, and the results therefrom 
in later times, are contrary to the belief that when the necessary fine- 
ness has been reached in any productive, breed and becomes a sign of 
race or descent, that then a very considerable structural development, 
both as regards body and bone surface, and therewith a corresponding 
life existence, may be given to the animal without any sensible loss 
therefrom in fineness, whilst the producing properties are increased at 
‘the same time. , 

Sufficient attention has not always been given to these points, and 
those who have either received their views of the Angeln breed from 
the period when the general desire was for elegance, or from those herds 
of the present day, where they pertinaciously hold to the same, and who 
have scarcely paid attention to the movements of the last ten years in 
the advanced herds of the country, can yet be astonished at what they 
have noticed in the fineness and so-called one-sided consequences in 
dairy thrift. In those parts of this country, where one only in the 
later years has begun to understand what dairy thrift really means, it 
has been very hard for them to get rid-of the scare which the remem- 
brance of by-gone days associated with the ideal of a good milch cow. 

The above-mentioued experience in regard to the development of the 
fine Angeln breed in the last ten years will, however, without any doubt, 
soon help to dissipate this scare once for all. Even if it be taken for 
granted that the Angeln cattle in their native howe have, as before 
stated, a weight of 750 to 800 pounds each, which calculation is from 
1877, and thus included the progress, small as it is, which the breed 
has made even in its native home, still this weight is probably not a 
little above what the fine Angeln cattle weighed from, the year 1860. 
But even if one goes out trom 750 to 800 pounds for a five-year-old cow 
av considerable increase in weight can be seen in the Angeln cattle now 
in this country. 

For the year 1881 the following weights have been given of Angeln 
cows on a Danish farm, namely, 17 head of cows, 6 five years old, that 
had calved weighed 912 pounds per head; 14 head of cows, seven 4 years 
old, that had not calved, Weighed 1,058 pounds per head; three-year-old 
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ne welniio 820 pounds per head; two-year-old heifers 798 pounds 
per head. 

Gabel places the milk yield of an Angeln cow of 750 to 800 pounds aé 
2,300 to 2,500 liters of milk. This milk yield was obtained with the fol- 
lowing daily fodder: 8 to 10 pounds hay; 3 pounds wheat; bran; 2 pounds 
peas; 2 pounds oats; 1 pound bruised meal; 10 pounds buts, or else 8 
to 10 pounds hay; 5 pounds barley; 3 pounds oats; 2 pounds wheat 
bran and straw. 

It is not stated what the above-mentioned 17 cows that had calved 
yielded of milk in the year, but it is pretty certain that any 17 head of 
six-year-old cattle of the farm’s herd will yield much more during the 
‘year, and which would be equivalent to 6.2 times their weight of body. 

If the average weight is taken of one to two year and of two to 
three year old heifers, together with that of the 17 cows, which prob- 
ably will not be far from agreeing with the proportions between the 
older cows and the heifers on the farm, an average weight of 838 pounds 
will be obtained, and which for an average milk product in the year for 
the whole herd of 6,100 pounds will give a proportion of about 1: 7.2. 

Thus there is not only a considerable increase in weight of body but 
also in absolute and relative yield of milk. Even supposing that the 
herd on this farm is somewhat superior to, those on others, it still does 
not weaken what has been maintained, as most surely the greatest part 
of the Angeln herds in this country will be able to show a similar, even 
though it be a somewhat smaller progress. 

HENRY B. RYDER, 
Consul. 
CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Copenhagen April 20, 1882. 


BUTTER EXPORT OF DENMARK. 
REPORT BY CONSUL kYDER, OF COPENHAGEN. 


I have the honor to present a report on the butter exports from this 
Kingdom to Great Britain, together with the relative position taken 
by this country under this head as compared with the other important 
exporting lands. 

'The steady and extensive progress which has been maintained by this 
country in this important branch of dairy produce during the last eight- 
een years is of very striking character, and is brought prominently to 
light in the following statistical returns, showing the quantities and 
estimated value in round numbers of the exports in the past years: 


Lxports of Danish butter from 1866 to 1883. 


Year. | Quantity. | Value. | Year. (QJuantity. | * Value. 
5 le 
| ; ! 
Cts. . | : ' Outs. 
67,305 | $1,526, 000 |: 1875 206, 171 $6, 200, 000 
80, 589 | 2, 088, O00 |! 1876 205, 195 6, 872, 000 
79,437 | 2.290, 000 || 1877 210, 322 6, 550, 000 
103'613' 2, 794, 000 || 1878 249} 497 7, 375, 000 
127,013 3, 628, 000 || 1879. 281, 740 8) 133" 000 
140, 857 3, 904, 000 ‘| 1880 .. 300, 157 &, 637, 000 
173, 574 4, 905, 000 Hl 1881 . . 279, 625 &, 222, 000 
' 


201, 558 
226, 053 


5, 849, 000 || 1882 .. 
6, 618, 000 4 1885 
u I 


304, 732 8, 994, 000 
3538, 584 10, 457, 000 
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In connection with this movement it is of interest to take note of the 
information conveyed through English statistical returns of the butter 
imports into that Kingdom during the same period from the chief 
butter-exporting lands, viz, the United States, Belgium, France, and 
Holland. 

It will be sufficient here to give these import returns for the year 
1883, which were of the following nature, viz: 


From— | Quantity. | . Value. 
| | 
Outs. 
120,163 | $2,733, 000 
50, 638 1, 275, 000 
503,299 | 12, 683, 000 
988, 266 | 20, 433, 000 


Upon critical investigation, however, of the returns for previous 
years, it is seen that the butter exports from the United States have 
been subjected to considerable fluctuations; that whilst these exports in 
1869 only amounted 17,203 ewts., they had in 1876 reached up to 118,131 
ewts., continuing stilt on the increase for some years, when in 1879 
they had attained their maximum point of 301,054 cwts. Fron that 
date they have apparently been on the decline until in 1882 they are 
only seen to amount to 51,246 ewts., again rising, however, in 1883, to 
120,163 cwts. The imports from Belgium are likewise seen to have 
been retrograding. They would appear to have reached their highest 
stage at the close of the sixth decade to the commencement of the 
seventh, when, in 1871, the imports from that country are credited with 
94,539 cwts. All the subsequent years show a gradual decline, and at 
the present day they figure for little more than one-half of the amount 
attained in 1871. 

The butter exports from France to Great Britain have, on the other 
hand, been maintained without any perceptible changes, whilst the ex- 
ports from Holland are found to have met with a very considerable in- 
crease; but this rapid increase is more apparent than real. It is with. 
out doubtin great measure due to the very large production and export 
from that country in the latter years of spurious butter, and which in 
the English returns are not classed under a distinct rubric, but are indis: 

-criminately mixed up with real butter; thus, whilst the exports from 
Holland in 1872 were only 269,091 cwts., in the year 1883 they figure 
for the large amount of 988,266 ewts. As before mentioned this great 
increase is chiefly made up by the heavy exports of butterine, &c.’ 

In instituting a comparison between the exports from Denmark for 
the year 1883, with those from the other previously mentioned lands, 
it will be seen that the exports from this Kingdom are nearly three 
times as large as the exports from the United States, nearly seven 
times as large as those from Belgium, and are only inferior to those 
from France and Holland. ; 

It is at the same time of interest to examine the estimated values 
Which are placed upon the butter from the different countries in the 
English statistical tables, these valuations in the returns for the year 
1883 being denoted as follows, viz: 
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The Danish butter thus being placed at the head of thelist as regards 
value and at considerably higher rate than its competitors, next com- 
ing France and Belgium, thereafter the United States, and last of all 
Holland; the low values for this country being again influenced as bo- 
fore remarked, by the large amount of spurious butter included in the 
returns, The total estimated value of these butter exports from the 
above-mentioned five countries in 1883 closely approached $48,000,0U0. 

‘Whilst passing these figures under review it must not, however, be 
forgotten that the estimated values of these tables are based upon the 
aggregate imports from each country, and that it chiefly tends to show 
that ibe high position held by this Kingdom is mainly owing to her ex- 
ports consisting on the whole of a high standard class of butter; whilst - 
a far greater proportion of inferior butter is ineluded in the exports from 
the other countries, and it must on no account be taken for granted from 
these tables that Danish butter at all times commands the highest prices 
in the English markets, as it is a well known fact that it by no means 
obtains the prices paid for the fresh, sweet, unsalted classes of English 
and I'rench butter. . 

From France the imports may be said to consist:of two kinds. The 
one coming from the northern part of that country is sweet and unsalted 
und made up in pieces of 2 to 3 pounds weight, packed in small boxes of 
willow bark, whereas the other sorts are from the collected purchases 
from the smaller land-owners throughout the country, but salted and 
packed in ordinary buttercasks. This sweet, unsalted butter of England 
aud France can at all times command in the English markets the higher 
price of 4 to G cents per pound above that of the very finest quality of. 
Danish butter. 

In the latter case a small quantity of this sweet, unsalted butter, packed 
in the same way as the French article, has likewise been exported from 
this country ; but the long sea route and the present restricted steam 
intercourse with the English ports, have prevented any great develop- 
ment in the manufacture thereof, whilst the French producers, being on 
the other hand favored by «a short sea route and almost daily steam 
communications, are enabled to secure the full advantages of these ex- 
treme prices. The sweet, unsalted description of butter is almost ex. 
clusively directed to the great London market, whereas in the great 
Manchester market and other large northern towns in England, Danish, 
French (salted), Dutch, and American butter is chiefly to be met with. 

Without question the sweet, unsalted butter must be considered as the 
finest and most renumerative description for export, and which the 
producers iu the northern parts of France are fully alive to. Here it is 
equally felt that more satisfactory results could be obtained for the Dan- 
ish butter if it could only be exported with all safety in the sweet, un- 
salted state, but, unfortunately, it is too liable to injury during the 
lengthened period of transport under the present restricted means of 
steam communication between the two countries. The great importance 
vf a more rapid and more frequent intercourse with the great London 
market is now so keenly felt here by the agricultural classes that pe- 
titions have been sent in from all the agricultural societies to the home 
winistry for subsidies in aid of proposed line of steamers to run from 
the port of Esbjen, on the west coast of Jutland, with a biweekly serv- 
ice. Itis calculated that a sea voyage from that port to London may 
be accomplished on ordinary occasions within thirty hours, and that, 
with an appropriate regulation of the time tables for the different rail- 
ways in connection with Esbjen, that the entire transport can be made 
iu such short space of time as to allow this description of unsalted but- 
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ter to be brought on the London market in perfectly sound condition ; 
and it is now earnestly hoped by the agricultural community that the 
so long desired step in futherance of a fuller development of this im- 
portant branch of ee interests may au oe wee near future be carried 
A ay or another with successful results. i 
Seon HENRY B.\RYDER, 
Unitep SraTEs CONSULATE, : Consul. 
Copenhagen, September 29, 1885. 


UNION DAIRIES IN DENMARK. 
REPORT BY CONSUL RYDER, OF COPENHAGEN. 


I have herewith the honor.to present 2 report on a subject which is 
being much discussed in agricultural circles here, as to the advantages 
or otherwise derived by the class of small landed proprictors, 11 con- 
nection with their relations to the present extensively developed sys- 
tem of union dairies. 

It is pow taken for granted that butter produce, in so far as it may 
be intended for exports, must be packed in casks of a net weight of 75 
to 100 pounds, and that it is useless to maintain that the butter is 
equally as good whether it is sold in half firkins or in packages of larger 
size, for the simple reason that so Jong as English customers demand 
the larger packing, so long it will be necessary to comply with their 
wishes. The small producers thus find themselves unable to complete 
the delivery of their butter in such Jarge packages without incurring 
the risk of finding the lower contents losing its freshness before the 
packing can be completed, and are compelled to choose between two 
modes of procedure viz, either they must dispose of their milk to the 
union dairies, which collect their supplies from inany small producers, 
working the same under one system and producing butter therewith on 
a large scale, by which means butter can be packed aud brought into the 
trade exactly in the same way as from the large estates, or it is left to 
these small producers to pack their own butter, selling it in small jars to 
the neighboring dealer, who purchases butter in these small packages 
for the purpose of repacking after careful sorting into casks of the 
required size, and then bringing them into the trade for export. 

This last method, in order to meet with successful results, demands 
that the butter production amongst the small farmers shall have at- 
tained such developinent as to admit of a sufficient supply of good and 
uniform character being obtainable, so that the dealer, with carcful se- 
lection, will be enabled to offer this jar butter when repacked in casks, 
in the same good uniform condition as butter of first class quality from 
the large estates. + 

The Union Dairies, in the beginning of their career, had many difti- 
culties to contend with in their attempts to produce butter of good 
quality; but with the introduction and great development of the cen- 
trifuge system, these obstacles may now be said to be removed, inas- 
much as the centrifuge can thoroughly separate the cream from the milk 
in a Short time, even in such instances as where the milk may have lost 
much of its freshness from the longer period which may have elapsed 
during the lengthened stage of its transport to the dairy. Owing to 
this improved system of working the milk, the Union Dairies have 
largely developed during the last four years in all parts of tho King- 
dom, and such sanguine expectations are entertained of their operations 
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being crowned with complete success that a still further development 
is promoted by the great feeling of sympathy in their favor. 

That these dairies obtain a large amount of butter from their milk, 
and that they are in 4 position to bring this butter direct to the 
markets and there obtain equally as high prices as for the best butter 
from the large estates, seems to be the general opinion amongst the 
small landed proprietors, and that they can obtain better returns for 
their milk through the medium of these dairies than by any other course 
of procedure. 

The home production of butter amongst the small proprietors is looked 
upon by them as a hopeless contest against such conditions, partly from 
the difficulty in producing a first-class quality of butter with their lim- 
ited supply of milk, and partly from their inability to dispose of their. 
butter at full prices as corresponding with its quality. 

Many are of the opinion that much illusion exists with regard to 
these dairies.” These Union Dairies, they urge, have to carry on their 
operations under very great difficulties, and this is especially the case 
in the thinly-populated districts of Jutland, where the milk has to be 
collected from tue widely-spread farms over a large area. 

These difficulties with which the Union Dairies have to contend, they 
maintain, are too much underrated hy the public, just as much as 
the difficulties attending heme production are overestimated, and it thus 
remains 20 open question how far this feverish hurry which has been 
displayed in the erection of so many new Union Dairies, year after 
year, before actual uecessity Las allowed sufficient time for ample tests 
of experience, is really matter of congratulation for the interests of 
Denmark’s important branch of dairy drift. 

Few proprietors of large dairies will be ready to admit that it is so 
easy a matter to produce butter of the finest quality, and at the same 
time always to obtain the highest prices of the first-class ‘article. On 
the contrary, they are toc often accustomed to receive complaints from 
their customers over the slightest falling off in the fineness of their but- 
ter, and that itis only with the aid of a good dairy staff and by con- 
stantly being on the alert that these complaints cau be prevented aud 
all errors redressed. The attention of these large dairy proprietors 
is continually directed towards the proper feeding of the cows and care- 
fully watching that the fodder mixtures are good and appropriate; that 
the milk from such cows as are not in a normal condition is carefully 
set aside for separate treatment lest it should-be injurious to the other 
milk, or even a doubt be entertained thereof. After dwelling ou this 
phase of the subject the question must naturally arise, in what way do 
the Union Dairies, which receive the milk from fifty-or sixty different 
Places without having any knowledge or control over the cows’ fodder- 
ing or their general condition, contrive to carry on their operations suc- 
cessfully? J*urthermore, whilst the large dairy owners have always cou- 
sidered as 2 main point for the production of fine butter that the milk 
should be conveyed as quickly as possible after milking to the dairy 
for cooling, and whilst it has always been regarded of absolute neces- 
sity that the milk should be removed from the stables at least twice 
during the milking, so that it may at once be strained and cooled be- 
fore losing any of its freshness, or injured by any acid formation or from 
the action of warm and impure air—how, then, itis asked, do the 
Union Dairies manage to counteract these evils with the evening’s milk, 
which has been allowed to lay over night at the supplying farm, from 
which itis brought together with the next morning’s milk? ‘They thus 
strongly question if butter of first quality can be produced under these 


circumstances. 
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In support of these views it is stated tnat at the exhibition lately 
held here over dairy products, out of fourteen exhibits sent in from the 
Union Dairies, the position of first-class butter was.uot awarded to 
them in any single case, and it must not be supposed that this was 
due to want of proper management in the dairies, as itis fully acknowl- 
edged that these are conducted with a very able staff of managers and 
assistants, but must rather be attributed to the difficulties which they 
have to contend with, which the ablest of dairy farmers is unable to 
overcome entirely. With the Union Dairies it is not simply a question 
of slight er-ors, but rather an unfavorable character throughout, which 
in part is displayed in the shape of an unpleasant taste and an unsatis- 
factory quality, with such peculiar outer appearance that it does not 
bear the least resemblance to the finest quality of butter from manorial 
estates. 

' This pervading unpleasant taste and peculiar outer character, which 
are characteristics of the butter from the Union Dairies, leaves no doubt 
but that the same defects and difficulties are common to all of them. 

Tor the production of fine butter good and properly treated milk is 
first of all the main requisite. Whether the milk used in these dairies 
possesses these requirements it is difficult to say, and perhaps the 
managers themselves are not certain on that score, as, practically speak- 
ing, it is received by them without the least contro] or knowledge of its 
nature. But if these dairies are not supported in this respect by the 
furnishers in the most conscientious manner, then the discontinuance 
of their work will undoubtedly only be a question of time. In brisk 
times of trade, it would appear that difficulty is often found by them in 
disposivg of their produce as first-class quality, and that the prices ob- 
taiued vary between those of first and second class, and that in dull 
seasons the sales are attended with considerable difficulty ; and as before 
stated in same degree as these difficulties have been underrated, so 
have the difficulties attending the home production been overestimated. 

Itis maintained that no difticulty need exist for the production of fine 
butter by the small proprietors, as no later than some six or seven years 
back the produce of these small owners stood at sucha high standard 
that they could display a large exhibition of butter in jars and half fir- 
kins, to which nearly half of the exhibits were awarded prizes. 

The want of Union Dairies was not then felt, and it is doubtiul if at 
that time these small producers would have been satisfied with the 
prices they now receive for their milk from the union dairies. 1n those 
days there existed in all the towns a numerous class of butter-packing 
dealers, who purchased this jar butter for subsequent sorting and re- 
packing. With theintroduction of the Union Dairies these dealers have 
all nearly disappeared, for the simple reason that too small a quantity 
of faultless butter from these small farmers is now brought to hand to 
admit of any similar repacking with advantageous results. Complaints 
were frequent, however, on the part of the small producers that when 
they did supply these dealers with butter in jars of best standard qual- 
ity, and which was subsequently resold by these dealers at the prices of, 
first-class butter, that they nevertheless had only received at their hands 
the price of second class; and that they could not be satisfied that the 
dealer should thus be reaping an advantage of 24 to 3 cents on every 
pound of butter, simply because it was delivered in jars. 

The producer should, however, bear in mind that where he disposed of 
his butter in jars at the price of second class that he was obtaining a 
uet price therefor, whilst the dealer who again resold to the trade at 
first-class prices had to submit to several drawbacks and charges, such 
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as shrinkage in weight, cost of transport, &c., which may fairly be es- 
timated at 5 to 6 per cent.; so that the complaints on this score were 
more imaginary than real. : 

The results from these divergent views would appear on the one hand 
to advise caution on the part of the public in the too hasty erection of new 
Union Dairies before sufficient knowledge and experience has been ac- 
quired, and not to allow themselves to be too blindly led by prejudiced 
statements and calculations. It should be remembered that whilst it is 
fully admitted that these dairies have been under the supervision of a 
very able and skilled staff of managers and assistants, that nevertheless 
their productions so far can scarcely be said to have been instrumental 
in any way towards raising Danish butter to that high standard of repu- 
tation which it at present holds in the foreign, more especially the Einglish, 
markets; and it need not either be feared that any advantages or good 
which these dairies under various conditions have been able to effect will 
be lost or injured by giving ample time for a proper and minute consider- 
ation of their system of operations, and at the same time the small pro- 
ducers should be taught that before this thorough investigation has 
taken place, they should not put too implicit confidence in the public 
opinion that these dairies are their only hope. They should remember 
that in former days they were fully able to furnish a high class standard 
of butter, and that they then went to their work with pleasure. If they 
will again devote the same zeal they will again realize the fact that it 
does not call for amuch greater amount of labor to produce a good qual- 
ity of butter than it does to make an inferior article; it only requires 
more steady attention and judgment. They must not either place too 
great weight on the general complaint that they do not obtain {ull value 
for their produce when they arc forced to sell first-class butter in jars 
for prices paid for a second-class article, as that complaint is without any 
real foundation. It is hardly to be imagined that the producer who can 
obtain the needful assurance of making good butter, and can dispose of 
it at the price of second-class quality, will not find it more to his inter- 
ests so to act, rather than to content himself with the sale of his milk to 
the Union Dairies. 

Of this, however, every one must be left to judge for himself; but if 
these small proprietors remain of the opinion that the Union Dairies are 
so advantageous to them, then at least there must be such earnestness 
in their relations to each other that by careful attention to the fodder- 
ing of their cows and by treating them in every way with the same care 
and supervision as if they themselves intended to use the milk, as well 
as by proper attention to speedy straining and cooling, so that they will 
at all times be in a position to deliver their milk supplies in perfectly 
sound condition. Ifthe Union Dairies cannot place full reliance on such 
active support from the producers, their position will be hopeless, as it 
need not require a prophet to foretell that when they pay 1 cent for the 
milk and only get back three-fourths of a cent in the shape of butter, 
no great length of time must'elapse before they will be forced to bring 
their works to a close, and all concerned will be of one mind, that in 
such case it will be a day of bitter disappointment when the small 
producers find themselves again compelled to make use of the milk for 
home production after having arranged. their operations on such footing 
as to be free from the work and when they have also entirely got out of 
the required habit and practice. 

HENRY B. RYDER, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Copenhagen, August 25, 1885. 
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DUTCH CATTLE. 
REPORT BY CONSUL ECKSTEIN, OF AMSTERDAM. 


HUNTING UP CATTLE STATISTICS IN HOLLAND. 


In compliance with the instructions contained in the Department cir- 
cular of the 18th of July last, and in the memoranda accompanying the 
same, received by me on the 4th of October, I have the honor herewith 
to return a series of forms such as sent with the said circular, being 
filled out and containing as much and as authentic information as ob- 
tainable, and further to report on the subject as follows, viz: 

Observing that the matter at issue is regarded to be of great impor- 
tance to the agricultural interests of the United States, and that the 
Department desires and expects that in investigating thesame it be so 
exhausted as to leave as little as possible to surmise or speculation, | 
have to express my regrets that in performing the task assigned to me 
I found myself so utterly unaided by any practical experience in farin- 
ing, stock-raising, and dairying, and my own knowledge of those pur- 
suits so limited and superficial. ; 

Realizing my shortcomings in these respects, it became the more neces- 
sary that 1 should make, as I did, the greater efforts to secure informa- 
tion, duta, and material of such persons as are generally held to be 
amongst the best authorities on the subject in this country. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that here in Amster- 
daw I could obtain no information or be in any way facilitated in the 
premises beyond ascertaining the names and places of residence of cer- 
tain parties to whom to apply for attaining my object. 

Amongst others I was directed to Mr. J. P. Amersfoord as one of the 
persons most widely known for possessing an intimate knowledge of 
and having much practical and diversified experience in affairs pertain- 
ing to farming,and stock-breeding, &c. 

He is the owner and proprietor of one of the finest estates in this 
country, and of a country-seat, uamed “ Badhoéve,” situated near the 
little town of Sloten, on the turnpike between Amsterdam and Haarlem, 
about an hour’s drive from this city. 

There 1 called upon him, explained to him the object of my. visit, and 
received from him courteous offers of such assistance as it was possible 
for him to render ine. 

I left in his hands a copy of the forms and of the memorandum, a few 
of which I had previously printed, to be left with the parties whom I 
expected to ask for, and, if possible, receive the required information, 
data, or statistics for this report. 


Mr. Amersfoord prepared, and, several weeks thereafter, furnished 
me the filled up forms herewith inclosed. 

I send them just as received from him, believing that any attempt on 
my part to sift and transcribe the information they contain might have 
impaired the value thereof, and that on coming into the hands of some 
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person fully understanding the subject, as it doubtless will, it can be 
made available to better advantage. 

As Icould not be anyways sure, however, to what extent and at 
what time Mr. Amersfoord would serve me, I considered it necessary 
to apply in still other quarters for the indispensable data and statis- 
ties. 

With this object in view I went to Wageningen, there to confer with 
Jongkindt Coning, esq., the director of the state agricultural school, 
and, also, to Beverwyk, to meet G. J. Hengevald, esq., who for a great 
many years was a teacher in the Government veterinary school, at 
Utrecht, and who is the author of one of the best and latest published 
works in this country on “Cattle, its different sorts, breeds, and im- 
provement.” 

Mr. Coning being seriously ill at time of my visit kindly sent for one 
of his assistants for me to confer with, and with him, as in the, case of 
Mr. Amersfoord, I left copies of the forms and memoranda, after re- 
ceiving his assurance that he would fill out the forms for me should he 
find it practicable to do so, and give me any other information that he 
could. 

The result of my visit to Mr. Hengeveld was substantially the same. 

After waiting about six weeks I received from the parties mentioned 
certain data and statistics. The forms, however, they did not fill out. 

The assistant director of the state agricultural school, in writing to 
me, explains his reasons for returning the forms in blank, in substance, 
about as follows: 

Matters relating to the live-stock interests of the Netherlands are of too vital im- 
to portance permit of answering such radical and interesting questions as are indi- 
cated or involved in or by most of the headings of the forms desired to be filled out 
otherwise than in the most correct way. 

With tho data at present on hand for this purpose it would be impossible to do this. 
In such manner as, with great difficulty, he could now answer those questions, he 
would not want to be responsible for their correctness. 

Ho would not say, however, that it was impossible to fill up tho lists so as to con- 
vey perfectly authentic and trustworthy information, but to do sv would require pre- 
vious investigation and research for at least two years, and cause a large expendi- 
ture. 


NAMES AND DISTRIBUTION OF CATTLE BREEDS IN HOLLAND. 


In now proceeding to answer the questions contained in the memo- 
randum accompanying the cattle circular of July 18, 1883, I begin by 
giving a statement showing the several breeds of cattle in this country, 
and where located, and in giving their names confine myself to the 
designations given them by the assistant director of the state agricult- 
ural school, from whom I obtained my information on this point, as 
follows: 

Groninger breed.—This breed is found principally in the province of | 
that name, and, also, in considerable quantities in Northern and South- 
ern Holland. 

Frisian or Friesland breed.—Outside of the province of Friesland this 
breed of catide exists in large numbers in the province of Drenthe, where 
the conditions for raising it are said to be particularly favorable. 

Holland or Hollandish breed.—This breed is found in a pure state in 
the environs of “‘De Beemster” and “De Purmer,” being appellations 
for certain districts in the province of North Holland, formerly embrac- 
ing the long-since drained lakes so named. It is supposed here that 
the Shorthorns of England descend from this breed. 
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Flemish or Zeeland breed.—Centuries ago this breed was extensively 
raised in nearly all parts of Holland, but exists now only in Zecland 
and on the islands of Southern Holland. The perfect type of this breed 
is preserved in the well known picture of “Potter.” : . 

Geldrian breed.-—Most of the cattle found on alluvial soil are said to be- 
long to this breed, but its perfect type is best preserved in the southern 
part of the province of Gelderland. ; : 

Drentish breed.—This breed, in a pure state, is found in the province 
of Overyssel. It is represented to me that best blooded well fed Drent- 
ish cows can hardly be distinguished from “Ayrshires” of Scotland. _ 

Friesland-Drenthish-Geldrian breed.—This cross-breed is found in the 
provinces of Overyssel and Groninger in addition to the provinces 
whose names it bears. ; ; 

Groninger-Friesland-Geldrian brced.—This_cross-breed exists in the 
province of Utrecht, in Northern and Southern Holland, and on the 
south of the “Y,” and, of course, in the provinces aiter which it is 
named. It has been extensively substituted in parts of this country 
where pulmonary diseases had decimated the stock, and where the in- 
troduction of, or replacement by, other and different breeds became 
necessary. , : 

Flemish-Geldrian-Holland breed.—This is a cross-breed of cattle found 
principally, in Northern Brabant, and in Limburg. 

Native and English breeds.—The only province in which cross-breeds 
of native aud foreign (English) origin exist to any extent, is Zeeland. 
This was formerly, also; more or less the. case in Groningen, but’ the 
practice of raising this sort of stock there has been abandoned. 


MISNAMING DUTCH GATTLE 1N THE UNITED STATES. ~* 


In this connection it may be proper that I should allude to the fact 
that in the United States there prevails a practice of writing and speak- 
ing of certain or all breeds of Dateh cattle as “Holsteins.” So doing 
seems to be very annoying to farmers, stock-raisers, and to other parties 
in this country, as there exists no breed of cattle and never did, as I am 
informed in Holland, named ‘‘ Holsteins.” 

Tf notice would be taken of this matter, and the practice referred to 
discontinued, it would be greatly appreciated by a Jarge number of 
people here. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE SEVERAL BREEDS IN HOLLAND. 


The following statement shows the pereentage of each of the several 
breeds of cattle in the Netherlands, viz: 


Denomination of brecds. ergot: Denomination of breods. cae 
ago. ; 


Groninger breed 


ironinger breed........-.-..----- 222+ 7 Flemish-Geldrian-Holland breed .... .- 15.5 

Friesland breed...--.-....2. 2+ 18.2 || Groninger-Friesland-Geldrian breed. .. 23.8 

Holland or Mollandish breed... 7.1 || Crossed with foreign breed, hardly to 

Flemish or Zeeland breed. ..... 3.8 be recognized ...---..2-2. 22.2. : 2.5 

S eldrian breed . 22... .....2.22-- TA eer = EOE, ree — : 
Jrenthish breed..-.. 22.2... eee L4 TOCA sawecss sins seeaevierex 

Friesland-Drenthish-Geldrian breed .. .. FeO} cal mk so ct we, _ 
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IMPROVEMENT OF BREEDS BY TRANSFERENCE TO FOREIGN HOMES. 


As to foreign and imported breeds producing in their new homes 
offspring superior to that produced by the same breed in their orig- 
inal homes, and that this superiority is more marked in the succeeding 
than in the first generation, it is contrary to and not borne out by the 
experience of farmers and cattle-breeders in this country. 

The possibility of such results being attainable is not gainsaid or 
questioned here, but it is held that to attain such results requires the 
existence of various and most favorable conditions, which, in certain 
parts of the United States or in other countries, may obtain, but they 
do not seem to obtain in this country, or if they do they have as yet 
not been discovered 

Isfforts have been made, time and again, in different sections of Hol- 
land, by many of the most practical and experienced farmers and stock- 
breeders, t) improve still further, if possible, native breeds by crossing 
them with best breeds brought in from England and elsewhere, and so 
has inbreeding of such best imported breeds been tried quite as often 
and by many partics in many places, but with almost the invariable 
result in both cases of finding in the offspring certain deterioration or 
degeneracy, so that inbreeding of such imported stock as a practice 
is abandoned, whilst experiment, from time to time, has not wholly 
ceased. 

It must not be understood, however, and as is explained to me, that 
the offspring of such imported breeds showed inferiority in all particu- 
lars; on the contrary in many cases the offspring of such foreign breeds 
showed superiority in one or in another respect as compared with same 
breeds in their original homes, but, as a rule, they proved inferior in 
more essential particulars, and therefore the importation, breeding, and 
raising of such foreign cattle, no matter how fine the breed, has gener- 
ally been unprofitable. : 


BEST DUTCH CATTLE FOR EXPORT. 


With reference to the question as to “the best animals to export,” I 
believe that in stating what Mr. Amersfoord says in relation thereto will 
be the best answer I can make. 

He says, in substance, this: 

We who, in this country, may reasonably claim to be thoroughly conversant with 
this matter, consider and always recommend animals ono year old to be the best tor 
export purposes; for milk brecds we recommend tho North Holland and Frisian, 
and for both milk and beef the Groninger, which, in fact, deserves to be called the 
“Hereford” of Holland, and is generally conceded to be one of the noblest breeds of 
cattle to be met with anywhere. 


PRICES OF DUTCH CATTLE. 


_ Regarding “the purchasing prices of the animals” it is hardly prac- 
ticable to speak in positive terms. 

The prices paid for thoroughbred stock vary so greatly at all times 
and seem to be contingent upon such a varicty of circumstances that 
it appears to be difficult to determine what really is the regular price 
or fixed market value at any time. 

During the summer last past when eattle of this class commanded, 
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generally speaking, a2 much higher price than in the previous year, the 
prices realized were about as follows, viz: 


Florins.* 
Calves, heifers, under one year old ...2.. 2222. ee cece cee eee eee eee ene 126 to 150 
Vearlings aces eecce eet ee eceemeg yeseee-es aitascteenteawar eed 300 
Cows, from two to three years old .. aeeucneceee- 200 450 
Cows, over three years...--....2-. wsaceeeee--- 500 600 
Bull calves, under one year old... - 2.22. eee eee een cee eee cence ee neee 200 350 


Balls, at from one to two years Old... 0.2.2. 22-2 2222s eee eee ee eens 350 800 


BEST ROUTES OF TRANSPORTATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Regarding “ the best routes of export” I have to remark that that has 
not been recently and is not at present a matter of choice for Americans 
requiring transportation for cattle from this country to the United 
States, as for the last few years they have been obliged to ship the 
stock they purchased here from ports outside of Holland, and where 
such freight was accepted or where transportation for cattle could be 
obtained—usually at Antwerp and at one or more English ports. 

It is represented to me, and I am more than disposed to believe, that 
the best routes for shipping cattle from this country to ours are or 
would be from the ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

But as the steamers plying between these and American ports are all 
carrying passengers, and are, therefore, prohibited from taking cattle 
on board, and as hitherto the cattle exports to the United States have 
been too unimportant and irregular to induce any steamship company 
here to make special arrangements for the cattle traffic or carriage, 
there exists now no opportunity to ship cattle from either of those 
ports. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


As to “the cost of exportation and the estimated expenses for attend- 
ance and food en route,” I would offer the following observations : 

The cattle of this country found to be best adapted and most desir- 
able for breeding purposes and the improvement of the stock in the 
United States should be, and usually are, procured in the provinces of 
Groningen, Friesland, and North Holland. 

When bought in Friesland and Groningen it should be on condition 
of being delivered, by the different farmers of whom obtained, at a 
given time at the nearest railroad station or at the most convenient and 
epi point or place for conveyance by water to Amsterdam or Rot- 
terdain. 

The cost of such transportation naturally differs very much and can- 
not be exactly stated. Itis in accordance with or as the number of 
cattle at any time to be shipped. is large or small, and tho distance 
longer or shorter, but it does not amount to very much at any time per 
head of catlle in cases of large shipments being made. 

Cattle purchased in North Holland can conveniently be, and gener- 
ally are, driven from the farms to Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 

The cost of transportation from this port or from Rotterdam to 
Gravesend, England, is, as near as I can ascertain, about £1 per head 
for steers, cows, and heifers, and 10s per head for calves. 

The present freight rates for shipping cattlo in considerable number: 


* Florins = 40.2 cents. 
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from Gravesend to New York are as follows, exclusive of charges for 
attendance and food en route: 


Per head. 


Full grown cattle 
Yearlings ......--. 
Calves 


The expense for attendance on cattle en rowte is ordinarily not very 
much, especially in cases of large shipments, as three or four persons 
are said to be sufficient to take proper care of a hundred or more head 
of cattle. 

Besides, it-would appear that suitable parties, farmers, or farmers’ 
sons can almost alway be found amongst intending emigrants who for 
a reasonable, small sum of money are willing and pleased to undertake 
the attendance and care of the cattle, and who in such cases have no 
passage money to pay, that being included in the freight-charge for 
the stock. 

Food, hay, and straw is usually provided by the owner or shipper of 
the cattle; the cost varies and cannot be stated precisely, but no extra 
charge is made for carrying such supplies. 

When cattle are shipped via the port of Antwerp they are, as a rule, 
taken there by rail from Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 

The railway freight rates are at present as follows, viz: 


Par From Am-| From Ret- 

Description. sterdam. terdam. 

Franes. Francs, 
Two oxén, cows, or heifers 21.57 | 14.88 
One to tive calves......--.-22..---+ 21.57 14. 88 
Six oxen, cows, or heifers - een 32.33 22. 33 
Ten calves... --- 2.2.2.2 eee e eee eee ee ence tence en ee eee ecremmmecemenennes 82. 38 22, 33 


In chartering a whole car, and if not more than 16 iull-grown animals 
and 20 calves are put in, the charge is 43.14 francs from Amsterdam 
and 29.76 franes from Rotterdam. ‘: 

Ifa larger number of cattle are taken in a car, as is at the option of 
the shipper, the price for a car is then raised 25 per cent. 

The present regular ocean freight rates for shipping cattle from Aut- 
werp to New York or Boston are, as I am informed by Antwerp ship- 
brokers and agents, as follows (inclusive of food and water): 


Cow - £8 


an 


Attendance en route 4s. per head. : 
In shipments of 100 to 200 head at a time better arrangements, they 
say, can be made. 
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CATTLE CENSUS OF HOLLAND. 


The {following tabular statements show the total number of cattle, 
heads of bulls, milch-cows, calves and heif- 
ers, beef cattle, and working oxen, in the diflerent provinces and in the 
Netherlands from 1866 to 1870; from 1571 to 1830, and in 1881 and 


classified under the separate 


1882, viz: 


1 a zs 
a ; 
Years. eo E s 
g/4 {2 
an ee 
wo Ay A 
Bulls. 
1866 to 1870 ........ | 1,753) 3,129] 832 
1871 to 1880... 2s0.-- 1,795] 3,258] 368 
TERT eck dcteacooess 1,787} 3,083| 472 
1882. --s- ss ves weeeee-] 1,596] 3) 149} 475 
Afilch-cows. 


1866 to 1870. ..-..-- 57, 194 148, 605/39, 567 
187L 10 1880 - + |51, 187 146, 255)40, 007 
-'43, 007 136, 798/39, 602 
--|42, 097 132, 647/39, 507; 


Calves and heifers. 


1866 to 1870 .......-. 33, 655] 48, 497\22, 602 33, 537/64, 457 17, 119 
JSTL tO 1880 ....... |87, 252) 54, 905/24, 877/36, 906/71, 790 21, 170) « 
WRB carers cemtiecaet on 40, 541) 60, 942/24, 312 38, 952/72, 165'22, 622 
TOBY cinte cieute bs maeerw 39, 939) 62, 541/25, 077 39, 636/73, 026/22, 935 
Beef cattle. ' 

1866 to 1870... ...... 7,046) 4,787) 756, 2, 823 f 
1871101800 ........ 7,571| 4, 075] 1,173) 8, 024/13, 226] 974) 4,744) 12, G91) 4, 
ABST ce oes ecccenaycis! 8,069] 4,559] 1, 425) 2, 887/13, 121 
USB asc oia:cicicrorniass weters inv 7,210) 5,010) 1,207) 2,73 

Working oxen. As 
18fG to 1870 ......2..)-..- 2 25, 1, 261) 1,774 4) 
1871 to 1880 40 2) - 30) 1,325] 1, 847 
te) ae Reaiai 115 3 28) 1, 152} 1,713 a 
1882.22.22... | 41 2 14 1,125] 1,553) 42... |e. 


80, 669 92, 279 64, 854 
83, 442 96, 842 GO, 991 
81, 096 94, 920 GO, 099 
81, G55 91, 882 60, 472 


108, 647/136, 657/27, 
109, 4821146, 564/27, 
110, 766]145, 139/26, 
111, 498/145, 050/26, 


27, 
27, 


11,837] 6] 3, 639) 11, 470) 3, 


7 1,633) 4,971] 12, 887] 4, 
1/12, 722} 1,401} 5,463} 13, 083) 5, 


: 5 , Pa 

cai : 
oo |g a |¢4 = 
gi 4i(4)8 18 |e te |e 
Bl GB Tes A A 8 a 5 d 
is oF oO S Lois & - 
2 jo | 8 8 2 gy 68 | #8 | 8 
6io/b/14 Bw N A 4 a 
1,467| 1,095,. 969| 1,218] 2,498} 429] G40) 535] 14, 086 
11 G72) 1,434 1,079] 1,494] 3,095} 786} 836] G07! 16, 334 
1768! 2 074] 15313] 15528] 2658] 975] 886) 034) 17, 182 
3,711] 1,728 1,190] 1,445] 2,504] 973] 873] 638) 16,275 


470/108, 014/47, 018/895, 974 
149) 102, 359:47, 463/911, 241 
024] 99, 800,47, 663/884, 914 
333] $9, 533/47, 282/878, 956 


715} 58, 258/18, 054/389, 023 
939) Gt, 333/20, 105,434, 625 
G71} 63, 019/20, 270/456, 567 
300} G1, 755/20, 106/457, 104 


305] 9, G68 
584] 9, 529 
934] 10, 325 
385] 10, 326 


133| 4, 649) 
71; 4; 215) 
59| 3,810 
111) 3,674 


1, 063] 57, 210 
1, 935) 63,476 
1, 813] G6, 524 
2} 101] 66, 709 


2, 590] 10, 486 
2,487} 10, 040 
2,538} 9,219 
2,330] 8, 892 


The statement next following shows the total number of cattle of 
every description in cach of the provinces and in the Netherlands from 
1851 to 1860; from 1861 to 1870; from 1871 to 1880; and in 1881 and 


1882: 
Provinces. 1851 to 18G60.|18G61 to 1870.|1871 to 1880. 18€1. 1882. 

Groningen. ....-..22+-- 2-25. -2-e ee ee ee ee 101, 406 102, 483 97, 845 93, 519 90, 883 
Friesland . 189, 284 202, 534 208, 495 205, 385 204, 412 
Drentho... 54, 762 62, 988 66, 455 65, 739 G6, 280 
Overyssel seems cee gas 108, 400 117, 612 126, 369 125, 849 126, 857 
yelderland .........----..--.. 157, 104 171, 422 184, 639 183, 993 180, 913 
DTCCNG occ ecncesan coe enseeecee 72, 931 75, 997 84, 235, 85, 668 86, 04 
North Holland -. 141, 043 141, 515 346, 696 149, 000 150, 67% 
South Holland 179, 011 192, 218 211, 584 215, 032 218, 159 
Zeeland seals 47, 564 153, 284 58, 529 59, G63 60, 16% 
North Br: 150; 576 171, 185 178, 272 177, 840 176, 154 
58, 760 65, 611 72, 597 72, 718 72, 46% 
1, 260, 841 | 1,358,249 | 1,435,716 | 1, 434, 406 1, 427, 954 
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DECREASE IN THE CATTLE OF HOLLAND. 


The agricultural report of the Netherlands covering the year 1881, 
and which has only recently been published, shows that the cold and 
rough weather in the months of April and May of that year was ex- 
tremely damaging to the pasture lands, and that farmers who already 
had their stock out in pasture were compelled to house them »gain or 
turn them into their meadows or hay-fields. - 

It was not until June that the growth of grass began to revive, and 
the prospect for a good hay year seemed better. 

Still the first cut of hay turned out but a very indifferent product 
both as to quantity and quality, whereas the second mowing, owing to 
almost constantly prevailing rains, resulted far more disastrous aud 
yielded in many places hardly any hay crop at all. 

In consequence thereof it was found that at the end of the year 1881 
the stock of cattle in the country had decreased by over 35,000 head 
as compared with same period of 1880. 

A further decrease in the number of cattle is now reported as having 
occurred in 1882, amounting to about 6,500 head; caused by the scar- 
city of fodder, grass, clover, hay, and straw during the winter of 1881-82. 

But as the last and the current years proved both to be far more 
favorable grass years and yielded abundant hay crops, the decrease of 
about 4,100 head in 1881 and in 1882 will, most likely, soon be made 
up for again, if that is not the case already. 


STOCK RECUPERATIVE POWER OF HOLLAND. 


A temporary decline in the numerical condition of the stock of cattle 
occasions in this country no particular uneasiness, as il is generally 
and well understood that the country’s recuperatiye powers in this re- 
spect are very great, and that under anyways favorable circumstances 
its efficacy for stock-raising is prodigious. 

As an illustration hereof the following is stated: In 1866 the stock 
of cattle, in consequence of the cattle-plague, had been reduced to 
1,302,600 head, and in 1867 there were again 1,361,300 cattle in the 
country, and in 1870, 1,410,800; thus in the comparatively short space 
of time (four years), the increase amounted to 108,200 heads. 

So has it happened in 1864 and in 1871, that on account of the scarcity 
of grass, clover, hay, and straw the stock showed a shrinkage of 45,300 
head in the former and of 34,800 head in the latter year as against the 
previous years respectively, but it was in both cases replenished in ‘the 
course of but few years. 

From facts and figures above stated may, in a measure, be deduced 
that the stock of this country is more than sufficient for home demands, 
and that such is actually the case will be further realized by a glance 
at the figures given below, and representing the exports of cattle from 
this country during the last five years and during the nine months of 
the current year, viz: 


Exports of Dutch cattle. 


Number of Number of 
Years. cattle. | Years. cattle. 
ae 
TOT Bis seaebamanwescmaaaciitaneediceeeate 134,711 |} 144, 436 
WB1D sccsewoaes time Seat eevee are late eeneiate es 138, 130 154, 914 
TO8U ji cesieriscapwisaoeatimnsionnt ameacde 144, 421 99, 955 
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Of the stock exported two-fifths or thereabouts consisted of calves 
and heifers (young cattle), and the other three-fifths of beef cattle and 
milch cows, &c. 

The countries to which nearly all the surplus cattle were and are gen- 
erally shipped, are: Belgium, England, Germany (Prussia), and the 
United States. 


IMPORTS OF LIVE STOCK INTO HOLLAND. 


The imports of live stock into Holland are comparatively so trifling 
as hardly to deserve mention, but as they figure in the customs returns 
of the country I would state that in 1878 they amounted to 4,414 head; 
in 1879 to 2,837 head; in 1880 to 1,561 head; in 1881 to 275 head; 
and in 1882 to 1,406 head. 


IMPORTS OF AMERICAN CHEESE, BUTTER, AND OLEOMARGARINE. 


Whilst it is hardly necessary to say that this country produced more 
butter and cheese than is required to supply the home demand and that 
very large quantities are annually exported, I would remark, neverthe- 
less, that the imports and consumption of foreign, especially French and 
Swiss, cheese are quite considerable. 

It is possible that certain kinds of American cheese would, in limited 
quantities, find a market here if proper efforts to introduce them would 
be made, which hitherto has not been done. 

That enormous quantities of oleomargarine are annually imported 
into this country, and that the bulk of it comes from the United States, 
are well known facts. . : 

In my report on this subject of September 12, 1882, I gave the esti. 
mated quantity imported during the year ended June 30, 1882, as hav- 
ing been about 80,000 tierces. I am now informed that the transactious 
in the article have since been most satisfactory, and that the imports of 
it have still further and greatly increased. 


MEAT IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The meat imports from the United States, corned beef, in barrels and 
cans, and canned beef, tongues, &c., have fallen off very much within 
the last year or two, but this seems to be owing more to the fact that 
these articles no longer find their way so generally into the houses and 
on the tables of the wealthy and well-to-do classes here as was formerly 
the case than to anything else. 


PICTURES OF DUTCH CATTLE. 


TI inclose two photographs of representative animals, owned by Mr. 
eee ia the breed, color, and peculiarities of the same being noted 
ereon. 
D. ECKSTEIN, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 


Amsterdam, November 30, 1883. 


Julius Bien & Co Lith 
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DUTCH MILCH COWS. 


Extracts from the milk list kept at the Badhocee (Bath farm) in the lake of Haarlem, Hol- 
and. 


[The milk was weighed every Saturday.] 
PRODUCT FROM TUE COW WOUTJE. 


The Woutje was born in May, 1875, and bought when a calf at the market in Ley- 
den, South Holland. The following is her milk record for six years, viz, 1878-’83: 


5 Milking | Total. 
‘ears weeks. yield. 
Kiles.* 
1878 (April to November)..-.-.--..--- 34 2, 790 
1879 (March to November) . 38 3, 594 
1880 (Mareh to December)... -. .. 43 4,571 
1a88t (January to February, July to December) 36 3, 423 
1882 (January to September). 39 2, 527 
1883 (February to October) ... 38 4,441 
iB * Every kilogram of milk may be considered a liter. 
Woutje’s calves.* 
When born. Name. Color. Namo of bull. 
April 1, 1878.........--. (237) Bloosje, female...) Black ; white head and belly .-.| (270) Zegan. 
March 3, 1879 ..--...--- (394) Chloris, male..-. Le (288) Zore. 
March 3, 1880 .......-.- (516) Dahlia, temalo - . (327) Aron. 
July 5, 1881 .--..--..--- (653) Eland, male (394) Chloris. 
July 5, 1881 .....-2-..- (G54) Elders, malo . Do. 
PSS coe cco ce camscniecinsen INO Calb.. scscc asec 
February 4, 1883 ..-..-. (841) Geesjo, female ..| Black; white head,and belly ...| (639) Erst. 


* Vigures in ( ) represent Nos. of animals in Mr. Amer$foordt’s herd-book. 


PRODUCT FROM COW SUZETTE. 


This cow was calved in the Lake of Haarlem March 12, 1871. Nothing further is 
known of her antecedents than that she came of Dutch breed. The record shows that 
the Suzette had her first calf February 20, 1874, and her subsequent calves on May 8, 
1875; May 14, 1876; May 20, 1877 (no calf in 1878); March 20, 1879. The Suzette was 
sold, dry, on April 20, 1880. 


Milk record for seven years. 


Number of}, 
Pre Total 
ena ¥ 
Year. ee yield. 
, 

Kilos. 
1874 (February to December)......-.------ --2-ee recente cen trent e eter e eee ee 45 4, 627 
1875 (January, May to December)...-.--.-----+++-00 ¢e-r errr e eres : 40 4, 802 
1876 (January to February, May to December) ee eee neers ai 42 5,124 
1877 (January, April to December) ....-..----+-----0++20 eer eer eters 40 5, 27 
1878 (January to December) -- - 48 3, 980 

1879 (Aprif to Decembor)...... 39 4, 578 ~ 

1880 (January to March) ....----2------+0---ee ester ee 12 920 
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THE CATTLE OF HOLLAND. 
REPORT BY CONSUL WINTER, OF ROTTERDAM. 


In compliance with circular of July 18, 1883, and its memoranda of 
August 25, 1883, I have prepared the following report upon the cattle 
of Holland. 

To obtain the necessary information I addressed Mr. C. J. M. Jong- 
kindt Coning, director of the Government agricultural school at Wag- 
eningen, and I transmitted to him a copy of the forms annexed to the 
cattle circular. In his reply he intimated, however, that the filling out 
of ee forms was impossible to him, as such would require a special 
study. 

I have, however, succeeded in obtaining the following information, 
for the greater part of which I am indebted to the above-named gen- 
tleman, and the balance was obtained from official and reliable sources. 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS IN HOLLAND. 


The different breeds and their percentage in the Dutch stock are as 
follows: 


Per cent. 


Groningen breed ...-... 
Frisian breed *........- 


Holland breed .......---- . 2 ésee (7,08 
Blemish, of Zeeland breediioc sak cigsiec swiewesiccweiwins teicmemnniesensackewaeccte BSB 
Gelderland breed ..........--.- eda wishes mera aR Nore ee oie a atcre erates 7.08 
DrenthGDreedeoceccccmmccwece sa vyie ac covamBese tok bekeate sees sa gelsiecnoaatiels 1,42 
Frisian-Drenthe-Gelderland breed ......------- ------ ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 13. 61 
Groningen-Frisian-Gelderland breed. ...... .22..--- 0-2. eee eee ee ee eee eee 23. 81 


Flemish-Geldcrland-Holland breed -...-.. ---. 2206-20 - ence eee eee eee eee eee 15, 52 
Miscellancous breeds... wiscccene sienna tact ecincae secdica tee leceedecastmecsseaqee 2.48 


The Frisian breed is considered as very good breeding cattle, and is 
principally found in the provinees of Friesland and Drenthe. 

The Holiand breed is principally found in the Purmer and the Beem- 
ster, in the province ot North Holland. This is probably the breed 
from which the Shorthorns have been raised in England, although it 
is still doubtful whether the Flemish cattle must bot be considered as 
the primitive breed of the Shorthorns. 

The Drenthe breed is so much like the Ayrshire breed of Scotland 
that it is nearly impossible to distinguish a thoroughbred Drenthe cow 
from an Ayrshire cow. The best animals of this breed are found in 
Salland, province of Overyssel. ° 

The Memish or Zeeland breed was found all over the Netherlands 
about two centuries ago, and the type of it has been preserved in the 
celebrated painting of ‘‘ Potter’s bull.” In present times it is only found 
in the province of Zeeland and the southern parts of South Holland. 

The following statements are herewith transmitted : 

A.—Number of bulls, milch cows, calves, and heifers, fat cattle and 
oxen in each province and in the whole country of the Netherlands 
during 1881, and the average number of the last ten years. 

B.—Increase or decrease of cattle in 1881, as compared with 1880. 

The decrease of about 35,300 head of cattle in 1881 was principally 
caused by the bad harvest of grass and hay in 1881. 

C.—Total numbers of cattle during the last twenty years. 


* So-called Holstein cattle. 
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The average prices of cattle in the principal markets of the Nether- 
lands during the last five years were as follows: 


Cattle. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Amsterdam: _Florins.| Florin.) Floring.| Florins.| Florins. 
Batic attley. ..- scenes nwa semiees eee eceawiceey 250 285 270 250 260 
Mileh Cows....---.--000-s--e2 ceenee cmeeeecccnes 260 270 250 | 220 240 
Grass: CALVES) «ica see reccenercinvenniienacamr ence | 36 36 36 36 
Young calves ...-.----------- amare asi 9 9 8 8 10 
Leeuwarden : : 
Fat cattle-. 305 275 260 305 225 
Milch cows. 235 230 200 190 211 
. Grass calves .- 64 42 50 30 54 
Fat calves .......--- 53 51 50 39 43 
Vou calves oncicc ssxenecnenans ass cnwsecnsns 750 '8 7 7 5 
Gronigen: 
Mab Gatti eines ioc sed ua vinden teeter 245 200 225 250 200 
Milch cows .-..--...-.- Riteeieseteeciews a's)  nwiareiaie eral arate cin sininie.s| sc winiorais ayeia's | Hee dine mee 250 
Ordinary cattle .....-. 165 150 160 150 185 
Rotterdam: s 
Oxen 290 270 275 275 250 
Cows i 250 230 235 220 230 
Calves ..- ‘ 55 60 62 60 «TH 
Young calves .......--+-seeeeecenenedaneesece: 12 10. 10 10 10 
Zwoile: S 
205) |.cesaasrcias binisieeiselew 
280 260 |.-.---.--- 
48 BD |e csmas-sen 


CATTLE IMPORT AND EXPORT. OF HOLLAND. 


The following statement shows the number of cattle imported into 
and exported from the Netherlands during the last five years : 


Year. Import. | Export. 


1,406 | 154, 916 

275 | 144,436 
1,561 | 144,42) 
2,837 | 138,130 
4.414 | 134,711 


Ip 1882 1,152 head of cattle were imported from Germany and 228 
from Belgium; of the total number of cattle exported in 1882, 64,060 
were exported to Belgium, 44,586 to England, 45,816 to Germany, and 
351 to the United States. ; : 


. 


EXPORT OF DUTCH CATTLE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The best methods of exportation of breeding cattle to the United 
States are via London or via Antwerp. 

The best animals of the Dutch cattle for exportation for breeding pur- 
poses are those of the Holland and Frisian breeds. The prices are 800 
to 900 florins* for bulls, 250 to 400 florins for cows, 200 to 250 florins for 
heifers, and 120 to 150 florins for calves. The through rates from Rot- 
terdam to New York or Boston vary from £4 to £5 for a calf ; from £5 


*Tlorin=40.2 cents American. 
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to £6 for a heifer; and from £6 to £7 10s. for a cow or bull, and in addi- 
tion 10 per cent. primage and sufficient fodder for twenty days. 
The average price of hay is $20 per ton, and of straw from $12 to $14 


per ton. 
JOHN F. WINTER, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Rotterdam, December 27, 1883. 
A.—Number of cattle in the Netherlands. 
Bulls. Milch cows. ore aa Fat cattle. Oxen. 
Provinces. 
1871-'80. | 1881. |1871-’80.| 1881. }1871-'80. | 1882. | 1871-'80. | 1881. |1871-'g0. | 1881. 
ae 
Groningen.....-.--- 1,795 | 1,787| 51,187 | 43,007) 37,252 | 40,5411 7,571 | 8, 069 40] 115 
Friesland... a , 298 | 3,083] 446, 255 136,798} 54,995 | 60,942! 4,075 | 4, 559) 2 é 
Drenthe .... 368 472| 40,007 | 39,602} 24,877 | 24, 312, 1,173 | 1,325 30 28 
Overyssel. -. 1, 672 | 1,762] 83,442 | 81,096) 36,906 | 38, 952 8,024 | 2, 8x7 1,325 | 1,152 
Gelderland - 1,434 | 2,074) 96,342 | 94,920: 71,790 | 72,165; 13, 226 {13,121 1, 847 | 1,713 
trecht....... 7, 079 | 1,313] 60,991 | 60,099| 21,170 | 22, 622 74 | 1,63 21 
North Holland. 1,494 | 1,538) 109, 482 (110, 766; 30,976 | 31, 725, 4 TAL | 24, OTA). sec ee Seecccee 
South Holland... 3,005 | 2,658] 146, 564 1145, 139! 49,372 | 54,348! 12,641 |12, 887 2 freee 
ecland......... ’ 786 | 975) 27,149 | 26,024] 25,939 | 27,671] 4,584 | 4,934 a 59 
North Brabant. ..... 836 | 886) 102,359 | 99,800) 61,333 | 63,019! 9,529 {10,395 4,215 | 3, 810 
Limburg.........--- 607 | 634) 47,463 | 47,663) 20,105 | 20,270| 1,935 | 1,813] 2, 487 | 2, 338 
Total ......... 16, 334 |17, 182] 911, 241 (884, 914| 434, 625 |456, 567| 63, 476 |66, 524] 10, 040 | 9,219 
Total. 
Provinces. 
1851-’60. | 18G1-’70. | 1871-’80. 1881. 
Groningen .....---.--..2---eeeee eens mises Vetemeiee aeeeals 101, 406 102, 483 97, 845 99, 519 
Friesland. . .-| 189, 284 202, 534 208, 495 205, 385 
: 54, 762 62, 988 66, 455 65, 739 
108, 400 117, G12 126, 369 125, 849 
‘| 157,104 171, 422 184, 639 183, 993 
pee : 72, 931 75, 997 84, 235 85, G68 
r..{ 141, 043 141, 515, 146, 696 149, 000 
-| 179, 011 192, 218 211, 584 215, 032 
nd.....--- : 47, DEA 53, 684 58, 529 59, 663 
o 150, 576 171, 185 178, 272 177, 840 
Limburgescvcscsscecsecaqscalesdncsonseucgedees ae 58, 760 65, 611 72, 507 72,718 
Total ......-- Sevweeseceee seuss oacedaavoness 1, 260, 841 | 1,358,249 | 1,435,716] 1, 434, 406 


B.—The increase (-+) or decrease (—) of cattle in 1881 against 1880. 


Provinces. Bulls. |Milchcows. ep yes sad Fat cattle. | Oxen. Total. 
Gronigen ......-.....-..-.-- 30 — 805 — 187 + 44 —166 — 1,144 
Friedland .. 7 53 — 4,737 —2,176 ++ 426 a — 6641 
Drenthe -.. e + 36 — 1,630 —2,3828 | + 135 + 2 — 3,785 
‘Overyssel .. . + 8 — 3,258 —1,420 — 246 — 33 — 4,949 
Gelderland E +309 | — 1,303 —1, 466 —1, 100 — 66 — 8,626 
trecht...... S -+-128 — 782 39 -+ 445 -— 6 = “176 
. North Holland. 3 -165 — 839 9, O10 eo N70: |hcccewineasee — 2,890 
South Holland . - 288 — 7,757 +H; 236 — 699 — 6 — 7,614 
Zeeland ..-...- = - 3 - + 4 — 423 + 8 — 1,190 
North Brabant ee — 78 — 561 + 62 — 255 —304 — 1,136 
imburg.-....--2..--0+---- —204 — 985 — 684 — M6 —123 — 2,142 
Total scsce oxeeceeves: —380 | —23, 093 —9,136 —1, 989 —695 —35, 293 
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C.—Number of cattle in the Netherlands during the last twenty years. 


Years. Number. | Years. Number. 

| ees 
1, 335, 300 1, 377, 000 
1, 374, 000 1, 432, 100 
1, 380, 600 1, 469, 100 
1, 334, 800 1, 466, 700 
1,314, 100 1, 439, 200 
1, 302, 600 1, 433, 000 
1, 361, 300 1, 406, 500 
1, 368, 200 1, 461, 500 
1, 401, 900 1, 469, 700 
1,410, 800 |] 1881....2..2-. eee eee eee eee ee eee ree 1,434, 400 
1; 376, 000 
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RUSSIA. 


CATTLE-BREEDING IN RUSSIA. 
REPORT BY CONSUL-GENERAL STANTON, OF St. PETERSBURG. 
LACK OF CATTLE STATISTICS IN RUSSIA. 


Referring to the Department’s circular of July 18, 1983, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a translation of a document forwarded to 
this office from the Russian department of agriculture. 

In the letter accompanying this document | the director of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, General Razeffsky, informs me that the minister 
has just appointed a committee of experts to inquire into the system of 
cattle-breeding in Russia, both from an economic and technical’ point 
of view. 1 

The proceedings of the committee will be published in a separate re- 
port and sent in due course to the consulate-general. 

This report shall be translated and forwarded to the Department im- 
mediately upon its receipt. 

T regret that the information supplied by the department of agricult- 
ure should be so meager and indefinite, but transmit it, hoping it may 
contain possibly something of interest. 

I am promised fall replies for Finland, and still hope to secure fur- 
ther details for Russia. 


CATTLE BREEDS IN RUSSIA. 


The cattle raised in Russia are principally local breeds and seldom 
crossed with foreign varieties. 

They are mostly small, the height over the shoulder being from 1 
meter to 1.15, the minimum being 0.90, the maximum 1.35 meters. The 
difference in height is due to surrounding conditions. 

A great many ‘foreign breeds have been imported for private estates ; 
but up to the present time there are no regular breeding establishments 
for mixed varicties. 


MILKING QUALITIES OF RUSSIAN CATTLE. 


Only the Kolmogory cattle, the product of crossing local cattle with 
rage breeds, which exists at the mouth of the Diiina, present a regu- 
lar and settled type. 
They are remarkable for their yield of milk, and are the favorite breed. 
in St. Petersburg, where a great number of cows of this breed are 


brought. 
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The following table.gives some particulars as to the Russian and Kol- 
mogony cows: 


Milk producing— Quantity of milk. 
Breeds. Live 
welene |g pound | 1 pound Maxi 
ALC. aximnm. 
butter. cheese. Average 
7 
Kilos. -| Pownds. Pounds. Liters. Liters. 
Varoslaff .....-----+--- eee cence eee 240 to 400 25 to 27 '8to1l | 1,400to01, 800 2, 400 
Vologda and Kostroma ........ ---. 200 320 2 26], 8 U 1,200 2, 000 
Cows in different parts of Tver, Nov- : 
gorod, and other governments, and 
on the rivors Oka, Dnieper, &c...| 160 ¢20 24 «27 8 1 800 2,200 2, 400 
Kolmogony....-------+--++-- 2200-220] seeeee eee e ee 27-82 8 11] 1,800 2,400 3, 600 


Some cows give five times their own weight in milk. 

The proportion of killed animals to their live weight is generally 3 to7. 

Feeding.—Russian cows are principally grazed. The winter food is 
very moderate. Hay or straw is the staple food, some little strength- 
ing matter, as from 1 to 5 pounds of flour or bran per head being added. 

Color.—The color of the cows is various, but some colors are peculiar 
to certain parts. In a great many districts, for instance, black cattle, 
with white heads, bellies, and feet prevail; in others, red prevails in- 
stead of black. — 

Form.—The form, however, is almost the same everywhere. The 
animals are small, and mostly short-legged. They have an elongated 
body, a straight or slightly concave back, sloping hind-quarters, and 
long tail. The udder is not very prominent, but is considerably devel- 
oped at the upper part and extends forward. ; 

Rearing calves.—The manner of rearing calves is very middling and 
even careless. 

MEAT PRODUCT. 


In the southern and eastern provinces cattle are bred as beasts of 
burden and for their meat. 


Varieties. Meat. | Tallow. 
Gray fcherkask Yi sc eccuecmsesecasccnaccaeacniviow se mabe seedien ds ineuitedacens Senased nae age 
Black B eiiess ia vies cess ssicsccmeia nace seswieteciscinate wae cin wtinieaiwweteiass ate vitan ieee ew die nisicia ee 288 | 32to 48 
Don...... 32 «48 
Orenburg 32 48 
Simbrisk @) 
Samara .. (3) 


EDGAR STANTON, . 


Consul- General. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 


St. Petersburg, December 20, 1883. 


ADDENDA TO RU SSIAN CATTLE REPORTS. 


In view of the efforts which are being made for the development of 
the beef product of Russia: for export, the following statistics and in- 
formation, compiled principally from a report by Consul-General Stanton 
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on the resources of Russia, and published in Consular Reports, No. 51, 
are given, to supplement the rather meager reports from that country 
in response to the cattle circular: 


AREA AND POPULATION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


The Russian Empire has an area of nearly 395,000 geographical miles, 
or about one-sixth of the land on the globe. From Ararat to Kolo, the 
southern and northern extremities, there are 700, and from the eastern 
and western extremities, Eastcape to Kalish, 2,500 geographical miles. 

The frontiers extend over 6,370 geographical miles, 4,350 miles of 
which are sea-coast. Unfavorable climate and formation, however, limit 
this littoral, as far as commerce is concerned, to the relatively small por- 
tions of the Baltic, Black, and Japanese Seas. ; 

The Empire is divided naturally into three great districts, viz: 


etry Square Tnhab- 
Districts, kilometers. itants. 
European Russia, with Poland and Finland..........---.---2+------+-----0-+- 5, 389, 628 |" 85, 000, 000 
Caucasus and trans-Caspian districts nein 799, 755 6, 000, 000 
Siberia and Central Asia ....-........-. 15, 512, 869 9, 000, 000 
otal is esis Ladle deigyecive vale seenecmae se oe enene nnusessedenen da cecaelgeuent 21, 702, 232 | 100, 000, 600 


European Russia, with one-tifth of the total area, has nearly six times 
as many inhabitants as all the other districts together. It is divided 
generally into two zones, the one embracing all the territory without 

‘and the other all that with Blackearth, these two zones being again 
subdivided into nine groups of governments or provinces. 


PROVINCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RUSSIA. 


For a more comprehensive classification of his subject, Consul-General 
Stanton, in the report already referred to, has grouped the “ govern- 
ments” as follows: 

Northern group.—Archangel, Olonektz, and Vologda. These are the 
least populous districts of Russia, forests and tundra predominating. 

Central group—St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Tver, Pskoff, Smolensk, 
Moscow, Kaluga, Vladimir, Yarosloff, Kostroma, Nijni-Novgorod, Viatka, 
and Perm. Agriculture is successfully carried on in all these govern- 
ments. 

Baltic growp.—This group consists of the following provinces: Es- 
thonia, Livonia, and Courland. The average crops in these three prov- 
inces ig much greater than those of the thirteen governments of the 
central group. Wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, and potatoes are 
principally cultivated, the latter being largely used for distilling pur- 
poses. Considerable attention is paid to horse-breeding, there being 
375,000 in this group, an increase of 32 per cent. since 1851. Cattle have 
increased 42 per cent. since 1851. The district possesses about 1,006,000 
head. Sheep number 1,047,000, 917,000 of which are native breeds. 
The increase since 1851 is about 70 per cent. Swine number 360,000, 
having increased since 1851 33 per cent. Forests have decreased since 
1855 45 per cent., and their protection and extension is a question of 
vital importance. Distilling, brewing, and milling are extensively car- 
ried on in this district. 
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Western group.—This group embraces the six governments of Mohi- 
left, Vitebsk, Vilna, Kovno, Grodno, and Minsk, has an area of 306,476 
square kilometers, and a population numbering 6,185,000. Spring and 
winter wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, potatoes, and flax are culti- 
vated. Horses numbered in 1876 1,499,000, and receive considerable 
aitention. Cattle numbered 2,519,000; sheep, 2,042,000, 371,000 of 
which were fine-wooled breeds; swine, 1,570,000; goats, 220,000. Forests 
have been greatly devastated, and have decreased in area wore than 
3,000,000 desiatines (over 8,000,000 acres). Distilliug, brewing, and 
sugar-making are carried on extensively in this group. 

Vistula group.—This group inclades the former Kingdom of Poland. 
The consul-general was unable to give statistics of any account regard- 
ing this group. Notwithstanding its dense population this group is a 
grain-exporting one. Horses in 1870 numbered 754,000; cattle, 2,232,000; 
sheep, 4,180,000; swine, 1,104,000, and goats 15,000. Forests have 
been greatly devastated. Distilling, brewing, and sugar-making are, 
as adjuncts to agriculture, extensively carried on. “Statistics concern- 
ing Polish cattle will be fonnd in the report from Consul Rawicz, of 
Warsaw. 

Southwestern Blackearth group.—This group includes the three gov- 
ernments of Kief, Podolia, and Volhynia, aud is one of the most favored 
districts of Russia both as to soil and climate. 

Beet roots play an important réle in this group. About 115,957 desia- 
tines were planted, producing 99,242,650 poods. ; 

Tn 1871 the horses in this group numbered 866,000, having increased 
80 per cent. in twenty years; cattle numbered 1,500,000, having de- 
creased 11 per cent.; sheep, mostly native breeds, 2,420,000; swine, 
1,258,000; goats, 85,000. 

Southern Steppe group.—This group includes the governments of Bes- 
sarabia, Cherson, Yekaterinoslaff, Taurida, and the Don Cossacks dis- 
trict, which are more or less characterized by the word steppe. 

The greatest part of the grain production of this group is exported. 
In 1876 the horses numbered 1,185,000; cattle, 3,427,000; sheep, 
13,174,000, of which 7,097,000 were merinos; swine, 787,000; goats, 
139,000. But little forest exists, and that little is neglected or wasted, 
and has decreased 35 per cent. since 1840. 

Distilling, brewing, and sugar-making are carried on, though the lack 
of fuel militates against these industries. 

Central Blackearth group.—This group consists of the governments of 

Toola, Riasan, Orel, Koorsk, Voronesh, Tambroff, Pensa, Karkoff, Pol- 
tava, and Tchernigoff. Cereals, fruit, and oleaginous and fibrous plants 
thrive in this group. 
_ The proportionately small amount of grazing land in this group has 
its influence on the breeding of domestic animals. Horses number 
4,358,000; cattle, 4,137,000; sheep, 10,841,000, 1,537,000 of which are 
merinos; swine, 3,057,600; goats, 141,100. Forests play an unimportant 
role in this group, and have decreased 20 per cent. Pensa, Tamboff, 
aud Orel have the most, Toola and Poltava the least forest land. 

There are in this group 68 sugar-mills, whose annual production is 
valued at 13,172,000 rubles; 745 distilleries, whose production is valued 
at 50,355,200 rubles; 70 breweries, producing 1,242,700 rubles beer; 
940 oil-mills, producing 2,159,400 rubles oil, and 47 tobacco works pro- 
ducing 3,304,000 rubles tobaceo. 

Eastern and Southeastern group—This group includes the govern- 
ments of Kasan, Simbirsk, Saratoff, Samara, Oufa, Orenburg, and As- 
trakan. The soil of this group is f ertile, except in Astrakan, where its 
fruitfulness is affected by the salty character of the earth, _ 
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Russia possesses more cattle than any other country in Europe, but 
‘is surpassed in this respect by both the United States and South Amer- 
ica. Of the many native breeds few if any are worthy particular notice. 
The Cholmogory, originally a cross between Dutch eattle and a native 
breed of Archangel, is the best known race. It dates from Peter the 
Great’s time, is used for improving other native breeds, and is kept up 
by constant import of Dutch bulls. The breed is mainly owned by 
peasants. 

With regard to cattle Russia may be divided into three zones, the 
northern, southern, and southeastern. In the first cattle are kept 
chiefly for dairy purposes and manure. The breeds kept are native, 
often crossed with foreign breeds, are small in stature, and not particu- 
larly large milkers. The Russian races develop slowly and possess on 
the average from 7 to 8 poods of coarse, unsavory meat. West Russian 
and Cholmogorian cattle weigh from 17 to 20 poods. 

In the second zone cattle are ‘kept as beasts of burden and for their 
meat. They are largely exported, aud, though poor milkers, are esteemed 
for their meat and as workers. 

In the southeastern zone oriental breeds are kept chiefly for their 
meat and tallow. They yield less meat than those of the southern zone 
and are poor milkers, 


PICTURES OF RUSSIAN CATTLE. 


-Under date of December 5, 1884, Consul-General Stanton transmitted 
to the Departmentsixty photo-lithographs of Russian cattle, which were 
supplied by. the director of aguriculture in St. Petersburg. These pict- 
ures represent cattle in the northern and central groops only and in Fin: 
land, viz: 

Northern group.—Government of Archangel, four representing cows 
of the “Cholmogorian” breed and four of unspecified cattle; Govern- 
ment of Vologda, seven cows and seven oxen, evidently of the common 
breeds of the country. 

Central group.—Government of Perm, nine cows, five of which «are 
hornless, and all evidently the common scrub race of the country. 
Government of Viatka, five cows, fully as inferior as those of Perm, 
and evidently of the sainc breed. Government of Kostroma, fifteen 
cows and three bulls. One of the cows is designated “ native cow;” 
the others are not designated. All are superior looking animals to 
those of Perm and Viatka. Government of Yarosloff, tour cows seein- 
ingly the same breed as those of Kostoma. 

Finland.—A cow and bull, breed not designated. - They would seem, 
however, to be a cross between the Finnish and Ayrshire cattle, which, 
according to the report from Helsingfors, would seem to constitute a 
large portion of the cattle of Finland. 

As it would serve no practical purpose to publish the sixty engrav- 
ings of Russian cattle which accompanied Consul-General Stanton’s 
report, selections are herewith given, which, with the cuts of Polish 
cattle given with the report by Consul Rawicz, of Warsaw, will, it is 
thought, fairly represent the breeds of the Empire. 
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CATTLE IN THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 
REPORT BY CONSULAR AGENT BOMBOLDT, OF RIGA. 


I have the henor to inclose herewith a report having reference to the 
breeding of cattle in this consular district, but I regret to say that the 
information I have been able to collect upon this subject is very limited, 
as pure bred cattle are very rarely found in these provinces, where stock- 
raising is in a primitive state. The domestic cattle in their present con- 
dition would not be recommendable for export. The only cattle fit for 
exporting are the Podolian (prairie breed from the south of Russia), 
which is renowned for its contentedness with regard to food and atten- 
tion, as also for its large size and excellent quality of meat. The risk 
of spreading the cattle plague in other countries must be taken into con- 
sideration in this connection. By continual and exact experiments in 
breeding the Podolian cattle in the United States it could be ascertained 
whether this very useful cattle would not lose its disposition to disease, 
under the influence of the soil and climate there. These cattle cost here 
from $40 to $60 per head. In Libau a large slaughtering establishment 
has been formed this spring with the view of exporting fresh meat to 
England, and it has its own steamer, fitted with refrigerators, running 
regularly to London. The cattle, especially Podolian, come from the 
interior of Russia by rail to Libau. 

The best manner of export tothe United States would be via England. 
The cost from Riga to England for cattle varies from about $18 to $20 
per head. The stock is increasing and is sufficient for home demand. 

PET. BOMBOLDT, 
Consular Agent. 
UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY, 
Riga, November 8, 1883. 


Special statistics concerning cattle in the Balite provinces. 


Live weight. 
i Annual ave Habitat. 
Name of breed. age product 
\ of mill. Cow. Bull. 
Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
Angeln 4,900 | Russia......0...... esse eee. 850 1,350 
Oldenburg ... 4,800 | Baltic provinces .... ah 1, 040 1, 670 
Cholmogorian 4,800 | Livonio and Curonia 1,000 |iccecescanee 


Domestic cattle (cross-breeds): Of middle size and mostly small of staturo; color, 
brown and reddish, also gray and white. Age at maturity, three to four years, when 
their weight is from 540 to 725 pounds. Origin, a cross between foreign and domestic 
cattle. They are not used for labor. Weight of meat, 290 to 300 pounds. They pro- 
duce from 276 to 324 gallons of milk yearly. Product of cheese not known. 

Topography: Altitude, 90 fect; temperature, summer, 66° TF’. ; winter, 13° I’, ; soil, 
alluvial and sand, with some loam; substratum, clay. 

Cultivated grasses: Timothy, clover, and rye grass. 

Housing : In stables, on the dung mixed with straw and left there until spring. 

Feeding : In winter, hay, straw, bran; in summer, pasture. 


Breeding: Anugeln, Oldenburg, Cholmogoren, country, and cro -breeds. 
Products: Milk and cheesc. - : % a, 
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CATTLE IN FINLAND. 


In compliance with circular of the i8th July, 1883, I have herewith 
the honor to forward answers to the several questions referred to therein. 
There is an export of cattle from Finiand to Sweden, but there is no 
import except a few now and then from Ayrshire, for breeding pur- 


poses. 
HERMAN DONNER, 
Vice and Acting Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Helsingfors, June 26, 1884. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS CONCERNING CATTLE IN FINLAND. i 


Name of breed, §c.: Ayrshire, pure and half biood, crossed with original Finnish 
breed. Color, red and white, spotted, sometimes roan. They are the well-known 
Ayrshire type; have been bred pure for thirty years; originally from Scotland. Age 
at maturity four years, when the weight of meat is from 400 to 700 pounds. Size at 
maturity: Cow from 50” to 80’; ox, from 56” to 86’; while the bull at two and onoc- 
half years is from 54” to 80’. Live weight: Cow, 800 to 1,000 pounds; bull, 1,200 to 
1,300 pounds; ox, 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. Annual average production of milk from 
3,200 to 6,000 pounds; from 23.3 to 26 pounds of milk produce 1 pound of butter; the 
average product being 180 pounds. No cheese is made in the neighborhood. 

Topography of Finland: Altitude, 300 feet. Mean temperature, +3.7° C.; summer, + 
11.79, July being the warmest (mean temperature, +17°); winter, —4.3° centigrade 
from November including April (January mean temperature, —7.8°). Soil, alluvial 
unsatisfactorily spread; loam mergel very scarce but plenty of vegetable moor soil ; 
clay glacial and field clay; sandy, &c., rollstone gravel, down sand, and glacial sand. 

Substratum: Granite, clay, gravel, &c. 

Cultivated grasses: Timothy most cultivated and is gaining ground every year; red 
clover is cultivated, but more of Swedish ‘‘alsike” (Arifalim hybridum); for pasture 
while clover is mixed; rye-grass does not stand the Finnish winter; Holcus lanatus 
and Alopecarus pratensis are much used. ; 

The cattle are housed for nine months and are at pasture only for three months; hay, 
oats (crushed), linseed cakes, wheat bran, oat, acorns, and straw are used for feed ; 
on large farms the herds are usually kept pure and bulls imported from time to time- 
from Ayrshire; on small farms crossed breeds are prominent. The butter is all ex- 
ported to St. Petersburg and London. 


POLISH CATTLE. 
REPORT BY CONSUL RAWIOZ, OF WARSAW. 


I beg, to acknowledge the receipt of the cattle circular of July 18 
last, and in reply to transmit the following report on the condition of 
the cattle-raising industry in Poland. 

The number of the Polish and foreign breeds is exceedingly limited, 
and in no proportion whatever to the demands of the local stock- 
breeders. Owing to the cheapness of the local milk and meat products 
and the competition with the “Steppe” and peasant cattle, the raising 
of the foreign breeds is entirely neglected. 

The purchasing prices of the animals produced by this country are 
exceedingly variable, in consequence of the striking differences in their 
sizes and qualities.. : 


\ 
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A marketable milch cow weighs from 400 to 900 pounds, ail deets 
from 20 to 65 rubies, while the price of an ox weighing from 600 to 1,100 
pounds varies from 38 to 110 rubles and above. 

The totai number of cattle in the Kingdom of Poland amounts to 
2,700,000 head, out of which namber 700,000 head are in possession of 
large landed proprietors, while 2,000,000 head belong to the peasantry. 

Nearly the whole of the Polish cattle stock is exclusively bred for 
the milk products to supply the local demands, and only the old and 
worn out animals are.sold to the butchers of villages and smaller 
towns. 

The larger towns and cities of the country supply their demands with 
cattle drawn chiefly from the “Steppe” governments of Russia. 

The city of Warsaw, for instance, consumes annually about 65,000 
head of the “Steppe” and only 3,000 head of native cattle, while the 
whole Kingdom of Poland consumes about 85,000 head of cattle. 

Some of the larger landed proprietors draw considerable numbers of 

_ oxen from the Russian “Steppe” governments of Volynia, Podolia, and 
Bessarabia, fatten, and export them to Berlin and Vienna. 

As regards the honie demanis of the dairy products it may be safely 
stated that hitherto almost everywhere, with the exception of larger 
towns, they were regulated by the amount of produce. 

As a curious fact and illustrating the above, two towns situated in 
the government of Lubin, namely: Krasnik, 4,000 inhabitants, and Ra- 

chow, 1,900 inhabitants, some ten years ago, with 15 per cent. less popu- 
lation, consumed 360 and 120 gallons of fresh milk daily, respectively; 
at present the former consumes 1,120 gallons and the latter 400 gallons; 
this cannot be attributed to the increase of welfare, but to the increased 
production of milk in the vicinity. 

The foregoing data have been collected by my order through some 
competent party, and as far as [ compared them with other statements, 
I find them fully representing the actual state of the cattle-breeding 
industry in this country. 

As to the blank forms sent me, I beg respectfully to express my 
regrets that [ am unable to fill them up, for want of the statistical 
offices and the prohibition of keeping such offices by private parties. 

I inclose five photographs of Polish cattle types. 

é JOSEPH RAWICZ, 
Consul. 
UNITED States ConsuLATE, 
Warsaw, November 3, 1883. 
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MEAT AND DAIRY CATTLE IN HUNGARY. 


REPORT BY CONSUL SYERNE, OF BUDA-PESTH. 

I herewith beg to submit all the general and statistical information 
which I have been able to obtain in response to the Departinent’s cattle 
circular of July 18, 1883; at the same time I deem it proper to remark 
that many of the details of my report have been kindly furnished me 
by the honorable minister of commerce ot Hungary and Mr. Tormay, 
the director of the veterinary academy of Buda-Pesth. 


CATTLE RAISING IN HUNGARY. 


As to generalities, I shall begin by stating the results reached in 
Hungary by the systematic breeding with the cattle native to the state, 
and also the results reached by the introduction of cattle of foreign 
breeds. 

Though Hungary has been making great efforts in the last decade to 
throw off its purely agricultural character, it retains such to a great 
extent at this day. Like that of few other European countries, her 
land is more generally adapted to agriculture and her people are by 
long-acquired habits more inclined to the occupation of farming. 

Thus also the raising of cattle was always an industry of great im- 
portance to the state, only exceeded by that of grain production. The 
great competition, however, in late years, by other countries, las made 
grain-raising so unprofitable that, also considering the favorable results 
reached in other countries by stock-raising, the people have found it 
proper to turn their attention more in this direction, and though it is 
only recently comparatively that systematic efforts have been made, I 
think the state has already cause to congratulate itself on the results 
secured thus far. 


HUNGARIAN MEAT AND WORK CATTLE. 


It being natural that the native cattle is best adapted to the country 
of its home, much attention has been given to improve and perfect the 
home race, and this has resulted so successfully that the Hungarian 
cattle may already be considered very superior animals, especially for 
the butcher and heavy work. Tor these purposes there have therefore 
been very few experiments made in the introduction of animals of for. 
eign race. 

CROSS BREEDS FOR DAIRYING. 


Of late, however, it has appeared that “dairy farming” is the more 
profitable branch of stock-raising. The country is therefore making its 
experiments and applying the results of these more in this direction. 
Though the experiments with foreigu breeds have not been generally 
satisfactory, there have been a few which have resulted so well that 
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for dairy farming these have already been accepted as standard stock, 
and they no doubt will soon largely replace the native cattle for the 
purpose, though these cannot be called unprofitable dairy animals 
either. : 

The most satisfactory of these experiments have been. had with the 
cattle from the Alps (Switzerland and the Tyrol), and these are already 
practically bred. in the north and west of Hungary, also on the eastern 
border on the higher situated pastures of the Karpathian Mountains 
and their valleys. Of the the above the * Red Spotted” (the ‘ Pinz- 
gauer” race) and the “Brown cattle” (the race «‘ Brachiceros”) deserve 
to be specially mentioned. ; 

Positively bad results have been made with the cattie from Holland 
and Oldenburg and those from the northwest coast of the continent 
generally. 


STATE ENCOURAGEMENT OF CATTLE-BREEDING. 


In this work for improvement the people are: greatly assisted by 
the government of the state, not only by very instructive and commend- 
able methods of instruction, but also by financial aid where such is 
needed ; there are other privileges granted as a further stimulant to 
those who will be guided by the system adopted. 

To go into details: The state has been divided into,breeding districts, 
in each of which model farms have been established, mostly on lands 
belonging to the Crown. Theése farms are managed and held either by 
the state authorities or by the wealthy gentry, some of whom show ex- 
ceptional energy and enterprise in this field. They are stccked with 
the best breeding stock suitable to the locality, either of the native or 
foreign races. 

From these centers the individual farmers or breeders, and also village 
consumers, are supplied with breeding animals on very favorable terms 
of payment, upon the condition that the progeny be placed at the dis- 
posal of the mother establishment for further sale and distribution. 
‘Thus the state is being stocked only with such animals as have proven 
by experiment and practice to be best adapted not only to the country 
at large but also to the separate districts, and in the same proportion 
mongrel, defective breeds are gradually being extinguished. In ashort 
time seventy-six such model farms have been created, one of which atone 
contains four hundred native bulls. With such a system it can be rea- 
sonably expected that soon a complete change can be brought about in 
the direction proving to be the most practical. 


THE WHITE CATTLE OF HUNGARY. 


There are two races of cattle in Hungary which can be called native; 
the so-called “White cattle” and the “Buffalo.” Of these two the 
former seems to be very well adapted for domestication in the United 
States and becoming thus of special interest. I shall here give a short 
sketch of the animal as far as my limited knowledge of the subject in 
its technicalities will safely permit me to venture. I hope, however, the 
people of the United States may be able to draw practical conclusions 
from this sketch, the foregoing g cneralities, and the statistical results 
accompanying my report. 

I herewith transmit two photographs of Hungarian cattle, “the White 


native,” referred to at length in my previous dispatch. I think these 
pictures are very fine ones. 
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The horns of the cow are exceptionally short. 

As a race the “White cattle” belong to the group “Bos taurus primi- 
genius,” commonly called “ Podolian” and it exists more particularly in 
Eastern Europe. Although the animal here in Hungary is not consid- 
ered quite perfect as yet, it is claimed that, of the race, those here have 
thus tar reached the highest state of perfection, and the systematic 
breeding applied will no doubt soon develop the perfect animal. 

Meat and labor qualities —The qualities mainly recommending it are 
two; capacity for fattening andthe quantity and quality of meat produced, 
and their great usefulness as working animals. The latter quality 
makes them especially valuable here where the ox is the principal 
motor, and I think that this should equally recommend them to the 
“Far West” of the United States, where the breaking up of the new soil 
makes the steady, heavy work of the ox more practical than the light, 
quick work of the horse. Asa sample I am informed that a pair of oxen 
will easily plow about 14 acres of land 6 inches deep per day. As to 
their fattening capacity I must add the caution that the animal does not 
mature as rapidly as that of some other races. 

The “‘ White cattle” is raised in all parts of Hungary, since it prospers 
on every class of soil; the poor sandy, the peat and clay, or the rich- 
est alluvial. For localities at an elevation of more than 3,500 feet above 
sea-level the animal is not adapted. It is, therefore, found more partic- 
ularly where grain production is practiced, thus enabling it to be made 
useful as a draft animal, while being also near the distilleries for fatten- 
ing. 

Description.—In the physical description accompanying this report 
the good average animal is spoken of. 

The color is asilvery white or gray, with black mouth and nostrils, and 
the tail ending in a long black tassel. Animals of a pure white color 
with a pinky mouth are found occasionally, but these are not popular 
owing to their sensitiveness to the influence of the weather. The head 
is small, the line of the forehead straight and covered with a more or less 
thick and soft tuft of hair; the nose is slightly rounded. The head of 
the bull is more massive, with coarser outlines, the hair a little darker 
and more inclined to curl. 

Theimmense and beautiful horns grow a little horizontal from the sides 
of the head before they curve up and outward; many specimens over a 
meter in length are found, those a yard long being quitecommon. Per- 
fection in the correct shape of the horns is highly valued, this being one 
of the signs of purity of race. Besides the horns have a commercial 
value as a substitute for whalebone, and, when properly mounted, make 
beautiful articles of decoration. Altogether the head gives the animal 
quite a noble, majestic appearance. : 

The eyes face rather outwardly, are very large, biack, almond-shaped, 
lively, and frequently more fiery than desired. 

The ears are firm, reasonably hairy, and point sidewise, not droop- 
ing. 
The neck is broad, carried high, and is from 10 to 15 per cent. longer 
than the head, measuring each from the line of the forehead. 

The back is long, broad, and very muscular, sway-backed or otherwise 
poorly shaped animals being rarely inet with; the croup is broad and 
strong; the tail is also strong. 

The sides of the beast are broad, long, and deep, in consequence of 
which the chests have extra large dimensions, which, with their very 
capable lungs, cause the animal to be so specially well adapted as draft 


‘ animals. 
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The withers are long and broad; also the loins, though these are 
sometimes found longer than they should properly be. 

‘The limbs are very strong and firm; the shoulder muscular, finely 
shaped, and compact; the forearm is flat, very broad, and covered 
with visible muscles; the knee is broad; the shin short without coarse 
bones; the sinews clearly defined; the fetlock very shapely and in good 
porportion, and the hoofs 80 strong and firm that it becomes necessary 
to skoe working animals only on the roughest roads. 

Measurement and weight.—The following is a detail measurement of 
good average animals: 


Description. Bull. Cow. 
Tee OF WG sve ge orn ccs genie denen erie ee ese aeed se aE SRT eaneees Meters. . 55 54.3 
Breadth of head, widest part... .......2..00. 0c eee eee e eee eee eee eaten es do.... 25. 2 24.5 
Breadth of head, narrowest part .... sie ----O..-: 22.3 19.5 


Length of neck...-...----..+-------- 


Length of back to point of last rib... 2... 2.222. -. eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee do.... 65 63 
Total length trom line of forehead to point of ‘‘ilium”.... ween Ove. 224 218 
Height at withers...... 22.220. .06. ee cece ee eee ee eee eee pase dOves 154 150 
Girth measure... cnc scents so eeeilencic aici nsicieicinie wae 0 02 212 191 
Breadth of hips ......-...---2-----222--2- --- do .. 54 55 
Total length, as above, of extra animals........... ----do... 245 287 


Tota! height, as above, of extra animals ........... 
Total girth measure, as above, of extra animals... 
Weight of medium animals...........-..---..0+-- — ; 
“Weight of extra animals... 0s scceseecteiesioe sense seesscacesesecsccensvae ses do... | 1,812 1, 480 


Fattening qualities—As to their capacity for fattening, it may serve 
as a sample that a certain herd of seven hundred and forty-two old, 
long-worked oxen were brought in one hundred and eighteen days of 
fattening from an average weight of 1,260 pounds to 1,565 pounds. 
Younger animals have been known to gain as much as 3.54 pounds per 
day in distilleries, and equally good results have been secured with 
first-class farm feeding. In short, it is claimed, after many tests, that 
no race of cattle will compare with this one in the results of systematic 
fattening. 

Dairy qualities. —I am informed, as to their quality for the dairy, that, 
in more favorable localities much better results have been reached than 
those stated in the statistical table herewith; that these showings allude 
only to medium animals under medium circumstances. 

Price——In price they range as follows: Bulls of medium to first-class 
quality are worth from $80 to $120 for three-year-olds, and from $60 to 
$100 for two-year-olds; exceptionally fine animals, of course, in propor- 
tion more. Cows are worth from $32 to $60; year-old calves of either 
sex from $20 to $40. Upon application I can furnish the addresses of 
breeders of the more thoroughbred herds. 


THE HUNGARIAN BUFFALO CATTLE. 


I have not been able to obtain an accurate description of the other 
race of native cattle of Hungary, the “ Buffalo,” but from my personal 
observation and information I can say the following : 

The Buffalo is a black, shaggy, uncouth-looking animal, with rather 
horizontally lying head, backward drooping, short, and heavy horns ; 
it is far more docile than its appearance would indicate, and on account 
of several of its traits it might justly be called the mule of Hungary. 
Its extreme toughness and, if I may call it so, its mddesty in require- 
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ment of food and care, are its most remarkable qualities. It is there- 
fore specially popular in localities where food is neither plenty nor good, 
and everywhere it receives the treatment of a “‘step-child” in this re- 
spect. 

It is fond of the water and thrives best in swampy sections, will, in 
fact, decrease in size if kept in. too dry localities. It is a very good 
work animal where speed is not required, displaying again in this the 
equanimity of the mule. The milk is noted for its richness. 

The Buffalo is raised, in numbers of any consequence, only on the 
low bottom lands of the Danube, the Theiss, and the Drave, all these 
districts being noted for their dampness. For the same reason I think ' 
he could be practically introduced in the southern portions of the United 
States; in Florida, for instance, where, as it is, the domestic cattle do 
not thrive so well. 

There are also a few herds of thoroughbred Butfaloes kept up here, 
with the object of maintaining the quality of the race. First-class 
specimens can be had for from $50 to $100. 


HOUSING AND FEEDING. 


The usual manner of keeping the cattle here is as follows: 

In summer they are allowed the run of the fields; these not being 
fenced, the animals are in charge of:herders, large herds being under 
professional herders, while the women or children look after the animals 
of the smaller farmers. ; 

In winter the small farmers keep their stock in stables. The large 
herds are kept in sheds, which are protected towards the north, while 
the south sides are open to allow the animals the run of the adjoining 
paddocks during day-time; sometimes they are kept altogether unpro- 
tected during winter, since the animal can easily stand 44° F. below 
zero. But all have to be fed during winter, Hungary seemingly not 
having those grasses from which, as in our ‘Far West,” cattle can make 
their own living during winter. The small farmer feeds cut feed, while 
the large herds receive straw, corn-stalks, a little corn, and poor hay. 


BREEDING IN HUNGARY. 


Inbreeding is never deviated from, crosses being altogether disquali- 
fied as breeding stock. 

The bull is permitted to run with the herd in March, remaining with 
it three or four months. Calves begin to be dropped in January, and 
it is claimed that those which are dropped on the snow are the hardiest 
and best. 

Breeding begins with the third year, the bull being considered fully 
capable until his ninth, and the cow until her thirteenth, year. 

Working cattle are broken in at four, and remain fully fit for work 
during eight, years. : 

For fattening they-are considered ripe at four, but are at their best 
when seven, years old. 


HUNGARIAN BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 
The country consumes much milk and sweet cream, not so much 


butter being used for the table as in the United States. The people 
are very exacting as to the quality of these things, and use only sweet 
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butter. Lately the system of making butter from sweet milk by sepa- 
rators is becoming quite popular. Cheese is made after the method of 
Holland and Switzerland, the fat, half fat, and the cream sorts. I 
have not seen any cheese here of the character of our “‘ Western Re- 
serve” brand. 


CATTLE CENSUS OF HUNGARY. 


The proportion of cattle raised for the butcher and the dairy will be 
seen in the following statements, the natives being raised principally 
for the butcher, and the Red Spotted and the Brown nearly altogether 
for the dairy. 

The census of 1881 showed: 


Per cent. 
Native White cattle ...-.-...--. 22-22 cece ee cece cece ee cece cere ee eee ene cone 60 
Reéd Spotted. --:.. .-nnsscceswescsvem ses sow aseney eaenee soecer aemiciic exes seins 20 
Brown Cattle. .. 22: esas sciscies seems ceeeeeck cose vow sescccewe ced eececes cere estes 16 
*Budtaloand. CROSSES pi ee seus cboparidelns caus cee mame sesGee eb sue sacle veswisemrs 10 
100 
The following were the numbers of each and of all: 
Native 

Bias sec ctrsiecrerescie ereraseiclars pneu aie & siee Sers deieis se os seen Geer eiemielncicicew, 31, 702 
COW Ssicctevers caters ners ee eee ne ected sboneaceeaaner tse msec cece met 1, 535, 960 
YOUNG Cattle ices sccasiniccesicicciins Sacieseuiec Cees cnereeceeecesetens® 1, 463, 132 
OR 6 tierats Saisie naretan See slscdsnil aie eect ice ee cahiee eee eee sche eclnn se wmbew en. 1, 033, 720 
Total sce tcngaieidestey cee ee gece teecee Mcecewee es: ois ielstaie nie ceigia a aieieios’ 4,64, 514 

Red Spotted and Brown: 7 
BUG sc cciccnoamer atm cGnihes maine aces aes wcte-ciomed eo ciemisae sie eine muna aides 14, 722 
COWES siasoco3cas sia lamas saiera attain eo. ay @ Sine cia leieraie tie pminielags ccaia'eb ei elsiceinvelavaidigmimaiciee 499, 257 
YOUNG SHOCKS icici. sesaned: deiaiece-tieteede seisinres cin aie! didie'a amwieis's meicieie'n emia Slee 404, 124 
ORCL se jes din siscerves Se ,consenetinre aie Wd Sis nea eld Beas wads eS 119, 671 
Total Red Spotted and Brown ,..... 2-2. 2225-220 eee eee eee eee eee 1, 037, 774 
6. ——_—— 
Oxen of different raves in fattening ..-.......---- ceee eee ween cee ween ee 115, 286 
Bullaloes wcce ssceisceecceeteveweiencs woke Suiee oa em dmaees weed sees elem cocci ss 93, 804 
. — = 
Grand total in census of 1881.....-....---. 22 eee ee eee cee eee eee 5, 311, 378 
Grand total in census of 1871...---..-...-22- eee eee ne ee ee eee eee 5, 279, 193 
INGPease in ten VOars so s/s cosas Pep sniinnk eeiedeninc ces Haeemaus Sales 32, 185 


This seems to be and is, in fact, a very small increase for such a period 
in a country which is so well adapted for cattle raising, and to whose 
interest it is as much as I have pointed out. I believe, however, that 
the next census will show far more satisfactory results, since the syste- 
matic efforts have been begun only at the end of the last decade; but 
what is of more value, the results as to quality and the profits in conse- 
quence will prove uncoubtedly more satisfactory. 

Iam informed that the larger proportion of the above increase has 
been made in the dairy branch, and 1t is anticipated that this interest 
will nearly double in a few years. 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE INTO HUNGARY. 


Hungary is able to raise and is raising all the cattle needed at home 
for any purpose, and produces a surplus in cattle for the butcher. In 
consequence, there is nothing imported but the animals for breeding 
purposes, and these, as { have shown, come nearly altogether from the 
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Tyrol and Switzerland. Besides this, the territory is usually barred 
against the countries to the south and east, Servia and Roumania, 
which are the only states also having a practical surplus. This prohibi- 
tion is in consequence of certain cattle diseases frequently occurring 
there. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED BEEF FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Specially from the United States the only article imported connected 
with this branch is canned beef but this in such small quantities that 
it hardly deserves being recorded, and I do not anticipate that the im- 
port from the United States will assume larger proportions or be of 
any other character. 


EXPORTS OF HUNGARIAN MEATS AND MEAT CATTLE. 


The export of the surplus of Hungary meets with similar difficulties 
in the direction of Germany as that of the United States, experiences 
with the products of swine. Germany seems to be as much afraid of 
Hungarian cattle diseases as of the “dreaded American trichine.” 
Shipments of live cattle to Germany are therefore prohibited. The 
only practical outlet is Austria and its provinces; but to show how 
“protection ? is becoming the “ parole” all over Europe, I may mention 
that though perfect free trade exists within Austria-Hungary, both be- 
ing within one and the same customs district, the former state has 
lately made quite a serious attempt to exclude the cattle of the latter ; 
the attempt, however, has failed, and I will therefore not go further 
into the details of it. ; 

Italy is open to Hungarian cattle and beef, but seems to find them 
too good or too dear for her demands. 

Repeated efforts have been made to export dressed beef in refrigator 
cars to France (Paris), but the obstructions and difficulties proved too 
great and the ventures failed. For veterinary, sanitary reasons (?) 
Germany would not allow dressed beef to: pass through its territory 
(somewhat as she objects of late to American pork passing through in 
transit). The beef therefore had to be taken by the roundabout way 
through Northern Italy, which proved too tedious, and I suppose too ex- 
pensive to make the undertaking practical or profitable. During the 
coming summer the new Arlberg tunnel route will be opened, and this, 
itis hoped, will give a more direct rcute to France and, at the same 
time, make Switzerland a possible field of export. 

Hungary and Austria, belonging as stated to one and the same cus- 
toms district, there is no official statistics kept of the interstate trade, 
the exact number of cattle shipped from the one to the other is there- 
fore not known. ‘The railroads show that during 1883 there were 
183,000 head of cattle shipped from Hungary to Austria; nearly half 
of this number went to Vienna alone. Of course, many were taken 
across the border on foot, but there is no record of these. Many of the 
cattle thus taken to Austria, outside of the larger cities, are work-oxen, 
a good pair of such being worth about $200 to $220, 


HEALTHINESS OF HUNGARIAN CATTLE. 
The cattle of the Hungarian race are peculiarly free from disease, and 


the experience of many years has proven more particularly that the 
oriental cattle plague, though it is at home at no great distance to 
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the south and east of Hungary, never occurs spontaneously amongst 
the Hungarian cattle. Serious losses to large herds never occur here, 
like those frequently caused in other countries by lung and other dis- 
eases. 

The “autrax” and “ treumatic affections” are the only diseases from 
which the cattle suffer occasionally, but serious losses never follow in 
consequence. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Buda-Pesth not being a sea-port, made it impracticable for me to gain 
the information as to the expenses connected with a probable shipment 
to the United States. Ro 

For superintendence of or the looking after such shipment while in 
transit the expense will. not be excessive. Experienced people here 
would, no doubt, be glad to have such an opportunity to go to the United 
States cheaply, and would probably be satisfied with the compensation ot 
simply having their passage paid. 


ROUTES OF EXPORT TQ THE UNITED STATES. 


The most practical route to ship, because the most direct, would be 
via Hamburg or Bremen, but it is a question whether Germany would 
permit such transportation through its territory. She may, however, be 
induced to make an exception when it can be shown that such shipment 
does not mean competition for any of her established fields of export. 

Another route would be via Fiume or Trieste on the Adriatic. This, 
however, would involve an overlong sea-voyage for cattle. There re- 
mains the route through Northern Italy to France and one of the lat- 
ter’s sea-ports, or, what would make these still more practical, the route 
to France via the “Arlberg tunnel” and Switzerland. 


OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE-RAISING IN HUNGARY. 


In resumption I may give it as my conviction that in the near future 
Hungary will become a more important factor of Europe in the way of 
meat and dairy product supplies. Her central position and peculiar 
adaptation for stock-raising should have made her this long ago; but 
it is only of late that she has become fully aware of the importance of 
this interest or industry to the state, not only on account of its higher 
profitableness but also for other reasons, as I have shown at the begin- 
ning of my report. 

I must,say again, however, not only the people but also the govern- 
ment of the state are working in the most commendable manner to- 
wards a practical reconstruction of its resources, and they will no 
doubt succeed as much as earnest and practical efforts are deserving 
of success. 

HENRY STERNE, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 


Buda-Pesth, April 16, 1884. 
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Special statistics concerning cattle in Hungary. 


Height at maturity. aaah es at ma- 
Race. Color. 
Cow. Ox. Bull. | Cow. Ox. Bull. 
Meters. | Meters. | Meters.| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. : 
Hungarian cattle, ‘‘ White 1.55 1. 66 1.55 | 1,215 | *1,260 | 1,381 | Light gray and white. 
cattle,” ‘* Podolian race.” 
1.46] 1.53] 1.52] 1,249] 1,392] 1,878 | Red spotted. 
1.22 1.27 1.28 950 | 1,105! 1,459 | Badger-gray colored. 
1.30 1.55 1.36 990 | 1,469 | 1,436 | Red-spotted, dark. 
1.43 1.52 1.50 | 1,171] 1,282] 1,613 | Light cream colored. 
1.38 1.45 1.39 1,149] 1,304] 1,193 | Black. 
< Average . 
Race. ee ae meee Mike: || Blow lone peed pu eentelis 
: ity. urely, 
turity.t iy purely. _ Nyeae t fat. 
Per cent. Years Gallons. | Per cent. 
Hungarian cattle, ‘‘ White | 53.8 to 66.6 Always....---.--- 180 . 
eattle,” ‘‘Podolian race.” ‘ 
Red Spotted ......-......---- 56. 7 to 64. 0 24to3 | Several centuries.| 405 to 517 | 4.80 to 6.41 
53.2 64.8 3 34 | Always. ....----- 440 550 13.35 4.66 
52.0 90.9 3 34 | Since 1740 . 380 495) 3.89 6.11 
53.3 62.5 2 3 | Since 1728 ......-- 3384 404) 3.61 4.48 
51.0 59.0 4 | Always.....-..--- 190 214 |.......---00 
a Total result of the products. 
ss ri 
Race. Be a Remarks. 
os 8 u 3 
a i g = Q 
a°)eis/2| 2 | 
a R|l|a4|a A cs) : 
Pr.ct.| Yrs. |Pr.ct.'Galls.| Pounds. | Lbs. 7 
Hungarian cattle, ‘‘ White | 5.63 8 | 60.2| 180 133 | 212 | Description in text. 
cattle,” ‘‘ Podolian race.” 
Red Spotted --) 4.35 3 | 60.3} 460] 208to247 | 442, Long, deep, heavy cattle 
with coarse bones. 
Brown cattle,‘‘Brachiceros’”| 3.81 | 4 | 59.0] 494] 195 221] 442 | Strong but not coarse bones. 
Pinzgauer ....-..---.-.----- 4.17 4 | 57.0 | 438 | 182 206| 347 | Strong bones, and choice as 
to quality of food. 
Marienhofer ...........---. 4.18 34 | 57.9 | 369 144 | 217 | Tender animals, producing 
very heavy oxen. 
BUMAlO is os cecsaisesanieswacic cieleicisios 7 | 54.0 | 208 | nncenccnane|annnee Description in text. 


*In working condition. 


+ Percentage of gross weight, inclading some tallow in the outside weights, the inside weights for 
untattened, good-conditioned animals. 


Net weight of meat by per cent. from gross weight. 


iNet meigh for three hundred days of milking. 


Supposed total of year of three hundred milking days. 
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Special statistics concerning catile in Hungary—Continued. 


f 
Conditions of temperature. BESS Geo 
To aa 5 
4 & g i 3é 
oe ro » ad 5 
No. Origin of the race. @ 8a) 22 a2 
$8),a9/e8 oO 
at|a a on BB i) 7 
ge | 38 | ss ae 1/2] 6& 
& Hm” | So Ge = g 3 
o oO Cae) 5a 2 . a 
A IA | 48 A o | A | A 
1 | Hungarian cattle, native of Hungary-..... § “4 Fi A 300 to 1, 500 1 1 1 
2 | Simmenthaler, native of Switzerland ..... j ae rd ao 500 3, 000 1 I becesce 
3 | Brown cattle, native of Bavaria .... a at “G } 400 4,000 L lessewiel eas ane 
4 | Red Spotted, native of the Tyrol ... ioe ae | ge } 350 4,000; 1] 1)..... ' 
5 | Cream-colored, native of Styria. ..----..-.|-.----|.---+-|---e-- 500 =—-1, 200 1 L|esenss 
6 | Buffalo, native of Egypt .---------0-+-----|eeeene|eeeene [eee ee [reer ne rc erence: 1 1 1 
Topography. Characterof the Substratum. 
No. < s|_ Remarks. 
3 Bb + 2 2 Le] 
i & oH we a x 
Dry or damp. Flat or hilly. ele) ele 3 A 5 & 
q/alOlslalalojojs 
1 | Dry.-.....--.--- Flat and hilly ..} 1) 1] 1/|....) 1] 1]----| 1] 1] Does not do so well 
on granite. F 
2 | Damp.......---- Mountainous ...| 1 |....| 1|....] 1 |-.--|----|---.| 1 | Does best where in- 
dicated ‘'1.” 
8 250 wesecccanee| ceo eee do .......-- weee[eeee| 2] 1] 1'|---.] 1 |.--.].-.-| Practical for high lo- 
cations. 
AA 6 cicO evs dasiale voulecoees GOs iccsiscren wee.[eeee| 2} 14 1/4.---| 1 L...1 1 | Does specially well 
on chalky soil. 
G bean xanwenennax FLY seszavewanx 1|....| 1 ].-..|.---]----|---.|---.| 1 | Results obtained not 
so favorable. 
6 | Damp and dry..| Flat and hilly...) 1 |....| 1 |----)----|----[----|----] 1 
*Reaumur. | Fahrenheit. 


Best results have been reached where 


marked ‘‘1.”. 


Detailed weights of the different paris of animals of the Hungarian race of cattle. 


Medium condi- |Large well-fattened 
Parts. Cow. tioned ox. & ox. 
Pounds. | Per cent.| Pounds. | Per cent.| Pounds. | Per cent. 

Live weight ......-..--2.--.-.cese scenes 184 |ecicndsciass 1,160 |scceeess = VTE. wien cicwese 
Skin and horns ......-.-.-.2-2--2+-0---- 56 7.18 88 7.61 104 5. 85 
Blood saved.......--.---. 2. eee eeesenese 83 4, 22 38 3. 23 42 2.40 
Stomach and contents...-........ 81 10. 28 191 16.47 197 10, 80 
Udder with contents... 80 WOKT4: |seiserisscal neers sce: (Beoem en eatllewasoc cise: 
Feet and mouth....-..-.......-.- 14 1.80 21 1.80 24 1.37 
Tall O Wis vasnisscewee ce Sesiedercnereenys 64 8.15 106 9.17 212 11.96 
Fore-quarter with one-half head . 62 8.12 105 9. 09 212 13.95 
Hind-quarter ........--.22.2-.005 96 12. 52 147 12. 66 239 13, 64 
Remaining two quarters - 159 20. 00 252 21.90 451 25. 90 
Breast ....... syiuesscveuneeeias, geevens 48 6.05 75 6.47 140 7.90 
Heart, liver, kidneys, spleen, and tongue. 27 3. 38 38 3.23 51 2.61 
Loss by blood, &c........-...----------- 26 3. 38 35 2. 85 33 1,86 
Entrails and lung............2-....-5--- 38 4,78 64 5. 52 69 3. 86 
+ Total sum ..........2...206- weaiegs 784 100. 00 1, 160 100. 00 1,774 100. 00 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


OPERATIONS OF CANADIAN CATTLE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


REPORT BY OONSUL PARKER, OF SHERBROOKE. 


The Cochrane Cattle Company, of which Hon. Mr. Cochrane, of the 
Hill Hurst Farm, Compton, is the president, owns very extensive grass 
lands near the Rocky Mountains in the British Northwest, where the 
company is breeding and grazing large numbers of cattle. With these 
herds the managers are now using Polled Angus and Hereford bulls to 
produce the best crosses with the native stock, and grades of Shorthorn 
and native parentage, which constitute the base of the herds. Expe- 
rience has established it as a fact, they think, that the grade cattle pro- 
duced by this crossing of the Aberdeens and Herefords with the rank 
and file of the herds, endure the rigors of the climate better and fatten 
more easily than any grades that they have been heretofore able to se- 
cure. The Dominion Cattle Company now has a lease from the Chero- 
kee Indians of 284,000 acres of pasture lands, and also of a large body of 
land near the former in the Pan Handle of Texas. Upon these lands the 
company has located forty thousand head of cattle, mostly grades of 
native Texas and Shorthorn parentage, and nota few of them the chil- 
dren of second crossings of these grades with Shorthorn sires. The man- 
agers say that this continued crossing of grades of Shorthorn and Texan 
extraction with Shorthorns produces coarseness and legginess to an ex- 
tent that renders the cattle harder to fatten and slower to mature. That, 
in short, the third or fourth generations produced by that kind of cross- 
ing will not become sufficiently fat fer butcher’s use upon grass alone, 
and that herdsmen who have followed that line of crossing persistently 
are now only able to sell cattle tothe feeders. To correct this tendency 
Polled Angus and Hereford bulls have been introduced, and the results 
in the herds of the Dominion Cattle Company give promise of being 
highly satisfactory. 

The methods of this company are perhaps worthy of a short digres- 
sion from the main subject in hand. It occupies a breeding farm of 7,000 
acres, near Emporia, Kans., which is used not only to breed the best 
lines of pure blooded cattle, but also to thoroughly acclimate imported 
stock before it is sent forward to the herds. To this farm the thorough- 
bred stock from Cookshire and other Canadian breeding establishments, 
and the imported cattle from Scotland and England, after coming from 
the ninety days’ quarantine at Point Levi, are sent in the autumn, and 
remaining there over winter, are supplied to the herds in the spring. 
Thus an effectual quarantine of seven to eight months is provided 
against the possibility of sending diseased animals to the herds. For 
first crosses with native cattle in the West and South nothing is supe: 
rior to the Shorthorns. But for additional crosses the hardihood, com- 
pactness, and beefiness of the Aberdeens and Herefords greatly commend 
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them. Another point in their favor is that they are what herdsmen 
call “ good rustlers ;” that is to say that they are active feeders and will 
find the grasses and assimilate them with a readiness that makes them 
superior for grazing cattle to most other breeds. . 

The growing favor with which these cattle are received by breeders 
in the United States indicates that they regard them much in the same 
light in which they are looked upon by the Canadian breeders. Sales 
were made during the past fall from two eastern township herds. One 
by Mr. Cochrane, in Chicago, from the Hill Hurst Farm herd, of sixty 
Polled Angus bulls and heifers, all of which brought prices that appear 
almost extravagant, and the other by W. B. Ives from the Cookshire 
herd, This latter took place in Kansas City, Mo., where forty Polled An- 
gus bulls and heifers were sold at prices which averaged $540 each. 

BENJ. S. PARKER, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Sherbrooke, December 19, 1885. 
\ 


THE MOST SUITABLE CATTLE FOR CANADIAN FARMERS. 
REPORD BY OOMMEROIAL AGENT ROBBINS, OF OTTAWA. 


As indicating the extent of cattle-raising in Ontario, the latest census 
report shows that there were 160,207 killed or sold during the year 1880, 
and that there were 23,263 working oxen, 782,243 milch cows, and 
896,661 other horned cattle in the province. Many of the better grades 
of fat cattle are exported to England, and considerable attention is be- 
ing given tothe improvement of stock for this market, whilst most of 
the stock cattle are marketed in the United States; large numbers go- 
ing to the sections bordering on the Saint Lawrence. The class exported 
to the States are mostly of the native or Canadian breed, and with the 
change of feed and care prove profitable for both beef and dairying pur- 
poses. 


THE SHORTHORN AND THE HEREFORD. 


In 1880, by an order in council, a committee of eighteen prominent 
citizens of Canada was appointed to investigate the various agricultural 
interests of Ontario, and was known as the Ontario agricultural commis- 
sion. <A large amount of testimony was taken, especially on the cattle 
question, and in February 1881, their report was completed. I herewith 
submit as a part of this report an extract embracing the conclusions 
arrived at by the commission, as follows: 


The evidence obtained as to the qualities of the Polled Angus, more particularly 
as beefing cattle; the proofs of the success they have achieved inthe prize ring, and 
the estimation in which they are held by the British salesman and butcher, give them 
the strongest claims to attention by Ontario breeders. 

The statements as to the size, weight, and early maturing, as well as extraordinary 
milking qualities said to belong to the Holsteins, commend them also to closer obser- 
vation and strict scrutiny. 

Coming to the breeds more familiar to the farmers of this province it is clear to 
every one that for general use, and for the combination of beefing and milking quali- 
ties, the Jerseys are not to be thought of. They must be regarded as useful for their 
own particular and pacific purpuse of yielding a copious supply of very rich milk, and 
as suited exclusively to butter-dairying purposes or for private family use. 
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Tue Ayrshires have a far closer relationship to the common cattle or natives than the 
Jerseys, possibly than any other breeds, although that is an open question. And the 
Ayrshire bulls may be found of service in maintaining and perpetuating or reviving 
the functions where they appear to have fallen off or to be declining. The Ayrshires 
can be brought to a fair size for market, and, some tendency to milk fever excepted, 
owing to the great activity of their milking functions, area hardy and thrifty race of 
cattle. Butit is impossible to say that they are the breed to which the general 
ae can look for the means of putting his herd on the most profitable and economi- 
cal footing. ; 

The Galloways have the merit of being good beefing cattle if well fed, and of endur- 
ing hard fare if such be their fate. They may, also, from the absence of horns, be a 
little better adapted for a shipping trade than others. But they take no high place 
as milkers, unless it be in isolated instances, and in the presence of the Durham and 
Hereford it is not possible to say they are the breed on which the ordinary farmer 
should place reliance. There may, however, be situations in so wide a country as 
Ontario, not to say Canada, where the hardiness of the Galloway would make it of 
value. . 

The Devons as draft-cattle, and rich if not very copious milkers, may suit those 
who have special need of animals possessing such qualities, while for the home mar- 
ket they produce meat of a rich and excellent quality ; but as a breed to furnish the 
grade steer or heifer needed by the Ontario shipper they will never, it may safely be 
predicted, take a high place. ; 

The fact is, that for the object the commissioners have in view, namely, the several 
combined requirements of the Ontario farmer, the competition for first place lies 
between the Durham and Hereford alone. Of either of these two noble breeds there 
are a sufficient nnmber in Ontario to supply the ordinary demand, although the Dur- 
hams being the most numerous the opportunity for selection by buyers is greater, and 
the services of Durham male animals can be as a rule most easily secured. 

For attaining a given size and weight in a given time and at the earliest period of 
its life, always assuming its treatment to be liberal and judicious, the Durham cannot 
ve beaten. The prepotency, too, of the Durham male is universally recognized, and 
«tere is enough, Durham blood in most of the present farm stock of Cauada to make 
«ssimulation easy and to secure certain results. By careful selection, too, of bulls 
from milking families the dairyman may secure in the Durham the means of beefing 
his cows profitably when needful to do, without diminishing the supply of the milk 
on which he primarily depends for his profits. The only danger, if there be danger, 
in the Durham, is that by too close breeding, and perhaps pampering, a delicacy of 
constitution may be engendered and disseminated. Such a possibility has been hinted 
at, and while it ought not to tell for one moment against the use of the Durhams at 
the present time, it makes it all important (1) that no opportunity should be lost of 
giving the Durham stock in Ontario the benefit of imported blood; (2) that the in- 
telligence and vigilance of breeders and veterinary surgeons should always be on 
guard against such a possibility ; (3) that the knife should be used unsparingly when 
anything short of the most vigorous constitution is detected, and (4) that all legiti- 
mate encouragement should be given to a second breed of cattle capable, approxi- 
mately, of holding its own against the renowned Shorthorn. 

That breed, so far as Ontario is at present concerned is, if the evidence be correct, 
the Hereford. Strong in its prepotency, all but equal in early maturity in the stall, 
and more than equal in the pasture to the Durham; with a constitution in which, 
so far, no trace of or tendency to any weakness has been detected and with good 
milking qualities, the Hereford may yet prove to be a useful factor in the great work 
of giving to Ontario a class of cattle adapted to the varied demands of such a country. 


: THE NATIVE CATTLE OF CANADA. 


The foregoing conclusions are based upon a large amount of testi- 
mony given by prominent cattle-growers before the commission, and 
representing all portions of the province. I would also in this connec- 
tion call attention to the common grade of cattle, which are said to have 
considerable merit for beefing and dairying purposes. ; 

Prof. W. Brown of the agricultural college at Guelph, in a report to 
the Agricultural Association of Ontario, in 1882, says: 

The Canadian: I know of no class of cattle so well deserving a first-class notice in 
these pages as the Canadian. There is a distinct type entitled tothisname. I do not 
mean those with a touch of the Ayrshire, Devon, or any others, not even the Short- 


horn grade; but that moderate sized, milking, wiry, active stamp well known to 
the average farmer. I claim that the Canadian deserves more notice than has ever 
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been given to it, public and specific; given a recognized position that cannot be 
doubted. Our experience of this breed has been intimate and very satisfactory. We 
hold by clear and substantial evidence for eight years that the Canadian cow takes 
no mean place as a milker, a mother, and a field for wide work both for beef and dairy 
purposes. Much of this is due to her distinct character in more respects than one. 
She is decidedly content with her average circumstunces, miserable as they be at times; 
can do as well in the bush as in the clover fields, and responds with her best when 
the thermometer is at zero or 90° in the shade. Her quantity of milk is not so large 
as the Ayrshire for six weeks after calving, but far ahead in continuance, and there- 
fore on an average equal; in cream it is unquestionably superior to the Ayrshire. No 
one well acquainted with the breeds would choose the Ayrshire against the Canadian 
where hardships and profits, under ordinary conditions, were elements ; 80 also in re- 
gard to a common source for cheap production of beef with Shorthorn or Hereford 
bull; other bulls have not as yet been sufficiently tried except the Ayrshire and Devon, 
which cannot compare with these two. While small as a heifer, the Canadian cow 
is roomy as a breeder, and this affords field enough for such purpose. Jam confident 
that a proper selection of the milking Canadian would add immensely to the dairy 
and beefing interests of the country. 


It is also in evidence that the farmers of Canada, do not as a rule, 
take the best of care of their stock. Mr. John Clay jr., a witness before 
the commission, speaks very strongly on this subject, he says: 

I believe my remark about the farmers badly housing and feeding their cattle in 
the winter applies generally to farmers in Canada. Their buildings are as a rule 
drafty and cold, and the amount of food they give to their cattle is not enough to 
keep up their frames. This practice is very general throughout Canada. Although 
you will find some of our farmers who keep their cattle in very good condition, I be- 
lieve the percentage of farmers in Canada who neglect the proper feeding and hous- 
ing of their cattle is fully 60 per cent. 

R. B. ROBBINS, 
Commercial Agent. 
UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
Ottawa, October 3, 1885. 


CATTLE AND DAIRY FARMING IN ONTARIO. 
REPORT OF OONSUL PACE, OF PORT SARNIA. 


THE NATIVE CATTLE BRED OUT. 


In compliance with Department circular, under date of J uly 18, 1883, 
I send herewith such information as I have been able to obtain (by act- 
ual observation and otherwise) touching the breeding of cattle in 
Canada. For a number of years back the Canadian farmer has shown 
commendable zeal and much good judgment in the direction of the im- 
provement of his cattle. By crossing the native cattle with imported 
breeds from Europe the old style of ox and cow have nearly disappeared 
from the pastures, the distinctive features of the Shorthorn, the Gallo- 
way, the Hereford, the Ayrshire, and other breeds are clearly observable 
in the various farm-yards of Ontario, and in many sections of this prov- 
ince purely native cattle would be regarded as a curiosity. 


CANADIAN POLLED ANGUS CATTLE. 


On the 30th of October last I visited the stock farm of the Messrs. 
Geary Bros., near London, and through the courtesy of Mr. John Geary 
I was shown the splendid herd of Polled Angus cattle owned by his 
firm. I saw in one inclosure, arranged in such a manner as to be seen 
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from every part of the building, one hundred head of these peculiar cat- 
tle, some of which were imported direct from Scotland by the Messrs. 
Geary, and others were bred from imported stock on the farm where I 
saw them. In color they are intensely black; they have no horns, are 
short-legged, heavy-bodied, with small bone, and in appearance they 
were very healthy. They are good feeders and very docile and hardy. 
Jam informed that when a number of these cattle are turned out to 
pasture, that they do not scatter over the field as do other breeds, but 
are usually found feeding close together like geese or sheep. The beef 

from the Polled Angus ox is said to be of excellent flavor, and the dif. ° 
ferent layers of lean.and fat are distributed in such a manner as to 
resemble variegated marble, and in the market it is frequently desig- 
nated as marble beef. From careful inquiry in relation to the charac- 
teristics of this breed of cattle, I am convinced that they would be a 
source of profit to the farmers of our Northern and Middle States; of 
one thing I am certain, the animals of this breed are in appearance 
much improved by the transition from Scotland to Canada, or rather, 
the animals bred in Canada from imported Polled Angus stock are 
superior in size and general appearance to the cattle from which they 
were bred. Some fine specimens of this stock were recently sent from 
the farm of Geary Bros. to Kansas, and Mr. John Geary informed me 
that he frequently receives orders by mail from various points in the 
United States for animals of certain weight and other characteristics 
to suit the purchaser, and he volunteered a compliment to the Amer- 
ican buyer by the remark that in filling these orders, as he invariably 
did (he possessed suitable stock for the purpose), he had always re- 
ceived a ready response by way of draft or otherwise from the pur- 
chaser in full payment as soon as the animal had reached its destination. 

The following extract in reference to the Polled Angus I take from 
the report of the Ontario agricultural commission for 1881: 

The victories won by the Polled Aberdeens in the prize ring would be too numer- 
ous to recapitulate here. Suffice it to say it was a Polled Angus bullock that carried 
off Prince Albert’s cup at Poissy in 1862, the competition being between all the 
breeders of the world; that a Polled Angus yearling bull won the gold medal of his 
class, at Paris, in 1878; that a Polled Angus has repeatedly gained the chief prizes 
at Birmingham, and carried off the champion cup on at least three occasions at the 
Christmas cattle-show in London, the last of these triumphs being at the show for 
1880. The Tillyfour herd now exists no longer. On the 26th of last August it was 
sold by auction and dispersed. The accompanying plate supplies a very excellent 
illustration of the Polled Angus breed, of which some very fine animals are to be 
seen at the agricultural and.model farm at Guelph. 


Professor Brown says of these Aberdeen Polled cattle: 


Lam very well acquainted with the Aberdeen Polled, and it is well known that for 
early maturing it is equal to the Shorthorn, though not so far as our experience goes 
equal to it in improving other breeds or in attaining a greater weight in a certain 
time. At the present time we may call them our second best beefing breed. 


But in the eye of the British buyer of fat cattle Polled Angus does 
not rank second even to the great Shorthorn. Mr, Hall, in his evidence, 
Says: 

Of the cattle which come into the English market those which rank highest in 
point of quality are the Aberdeen Scot. They are the breed known as the Polled 
Angus. The fat Galloway ranks about equal with the Polled Angus; but a middling 
Galloway is just about as bad a bullock for a butcher as you can select; he kills very 
coarse indeed. The Galloway will bring more per pound than any other breed, ex- 
cept the Aberdeen, but he does not cut as streaky as the Polled Angus. * * * 
Next to the Polled Angus or Scot in point of quality I put the English Shorthorn or 
Durham. 
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Mr. Hall adds further on: 


For the purpose of getting good grades I would recommend your farmers to cross 
your native cattle with Shorthorn, and only to cross once. I would also recommend 
the Polled Angus as an animal for improving your stock; I think the Polled Angus 
crossed with the Shorthorn would give you an excellent animal for the butchers—that 
is, one cross, I would take a thoroughbred Shorthorn cow and cross her with a Polled 
Angus bull. I would also cross the Polled Angus with your native cows. I do not 
think thoroughbred steers sent over to England would fetch any more than other 
cattle. Whetber you would succeed in making anything better than a Shorthorn I 
would not venture to say, because you have seut some extraordinary cattle into Eng- 
land. 


The evident merit of the Polled Angus breed (writes the secretary 
of the Ontario agricultural commission) has induced the commissioners 
to notice them quite fully. One writer says, with reference to crossing 
the Polled Angus with the Shorthorn: 


It is probable that the size of the Shorthorn would be somewhat reduced, which 
might not be a disadvantage, but his quality would not be impaired ; indeed there can 
hardly be a doubt that the quality of the meat would be improved. On this point, 
however, we are not left to reason or conjecture, for the cross has been tried with 
most happy results. A distinguished Scotch authority says: ‘‘Of all the varieties 
of cross-bred cattle there is none more satisfactory or remunerative than the Polled 
Angus, or Aberdeen, and the Shorthorn. It grows to a large size, shows great apti- 
tude to fatten, and when killed the fat and lean are found to be distributed through- 
out in the most desirable proportions. 


My object in making special mention in the present report to the 
Polled Angus breed is to call the attention of the American stock- 
breeder to a breed of cattle having many excellent qualities, and a breed, 


too (as compared with many other kinds and qualities of cattle), of 
which but little is known. 


NUMBER AND BREEDS OF BLOODED CATTLE IN ONTARIO. 


By reference to the following table it will be observed that for the 
year ending May 31, 1882 (which is the last available information upon 
this point), there were but two hundred and seventy head of Polled 
Angus cattle in this province: 


Number of each class of thoroughbred cattle in Ontario, by county municipalities, as re- 
turned May 31, 1882. 


Thoroughbred cattle. 
Counties. 

Durham.| Devon. |Hereford. eee aes Ayrshire.| Total. 
246 34 33 25 17 79 434 
391 32 41 1 37 48 550 
321 67 13 19 24 498 
433 60 46 5 50 130 924 
394 23 16: jacaseescies 46 11 490 
190 37 9 3 14 28 281 
488 val 8 5 34 54 660 
688 60 36 23 40 136 983 
496 33 32 8 41 89 689 
507 42 35 6 51 37 678 
587 51 28 7 54 67 794 

1,111 151 50 14 65 17 1, 468 
64 51 19 5 24 166 "913 
591 8 eee 10 16 628 
433 30 10 23 48 551 

4,125 36 125 9 17 52 1, 424 
670 18 18 6 5 42 "54 
139 8 q 9 12 9 184 
272 24 Bil esacioscicad 34 5 840 
316 30 10 2 9 119 486 
429 37 1 1 12 49 529 
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Number of each class of thoroughbred cattle in Ontario, §-c.—Continued. 


Thoroughbred cattle. 
Counties. 
Polled Gallo- . 
Durham.| Devon. |Hereford. Angus. way Ayrshire.| Total. 

DDealicztan toast ee sensed 462 36 TH | osicesece 23 20 552 
York 741 27 22 4 27 127 948 
Ontario 767 33 a Pecrereone 24 17 847 
Durham ......-..- 457 52 21 6 35 88 §59 
Northumberland . 328 45 12 4 28 121 538 
Prince Edward ......--...--.- 142 13 14 1 32 173 375 
Lennox and Addington.....,. 151 29 2 2 25 117 326 
Frontenac ..........-. 158 7 10 6 31 123 335 
Leeds 289 18 17 7 32 545 908 
Dundas 106 17 22 5 39 263 452 
Stormont 85 23 8 9 15 307 447 
Glengarry 133 26 40 6 3 293 501 
Prescott... ‘ 89 5 25 5 3 202 329 
Rubsell) cccscossveccstess cscs 69 5 2 4 2 79 161 
Carleton........------:eeee ee 127 16 1L 2 26 139 321 
Renfrew. 70 9 i eeeerer ee 10 93 183 
Lanark ....... c 109 2 5 10 21 140 287 
Victoria ..-..- 193 55 13 2 12 31 306 
Peterborough 173 46 37 2 83 86 427 
Haliburton .-. 15 3 |. 2 5 29 
Hastings ... 176 48 16 27 27 202 496 
Algoma .... Wi 1 st eee eee ee 2 5 26 
Muskoka ...-.....-.-.--------- 38 20 3 1 4 2 68 
Parry Sound........---...--.- 25 Wl ecesaased 7 2 2 40 

POG sisiness ceistinntamsciems 15, 385 1, 488 841 270 1,189 4, 496 23, 619 


MILKING QUALITIES OF THE POLLED ANGUS. 


With regard to the milking qualities of the Polied Angus, my obser- 
vation does not lead me to speak authoritatively. On this point I may 
quote Lord Airlie, of Scotland, the owner of a herd of Polled Angus 
cattle. In his reply to a writer in North British Agriculturist he says: 

I observe that the writer of the article states that the Polled Angus cows are bad 
milkers. It isthe fashion to say so; and no doubt, if you breed exclusively for show- 
yard purposes and for beef producing, you may have a number of indifferent milkers. 
The same might probably be said of any herd, certainly of the Shorthorns. But if 
a want dairy cows, and select the right animals, you will have nothing to complain 
of. 


He further says: 


Ihave at present seventeen Polled Angus cows in my dairy. The greater number 
of these give from 12 to 14, and sometimes 16 Scotch pints for a considerable time 
after calving. 

The milk iy admitted to be much richer than that of either the Short- 
horn or Ayrshire. As regards the length of time for which they will 
continue to give milk, Lord Airlie says: 


My cow, Belle of Airlie (1959), dam of Belus (749), as pure a Polled Angus as any 
in the herd-book, used to be milked all the year round, 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK TO THE UNITED STATES. 


By a glance at the map of Ontario, it will be seen that nearly every 
township in the province is in close proximity toa railroad. The Grand 
Trunk and Canada Southern with their numerous branches, furnish ex- 
cellent means for the transportation of stock. These roads connect at 
both the eastern and western frontiers of Ontario with the various 
American lines which lead to every State and Territory of the United 
States. Ofcourse the cost of transportation depends upon the distance. 
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The rate per mile for both freight and passengers by Canadian rail- 
ways is about the same as that charged by the railroads in the United 
States. The competing lines of railway in this province may be re- 
garded as a sufficient guarantee against an overcharge in the item of 
freight. 

FEEDING AND HOUSING CATTLE IN ONTARIO. 


As to housing cattle, all stock breeders agree in recommending warm 
and well ventilated stables. There are different kinds of stables, but the 
most convenient method appears to locate the stalls in a large and roomy 
stone basement. The cattle are usually tied with chains fastened to a 
collar of leather which encircles the neck, the animals facing each other 
with an alleyway betweenthem. Corn fodder, or green unmatured corn- 
stalks, is a favorite food for cows, and is freely fed to milch cows dur- 
ing the last weeks of July and the month of August. This food, it is 
claimed, keeps up a steady flow of milk and keeps the animal in good 
condition. Canadian farmers cut their hay earlier than formerly, as 
they say grass allowed to shrivel and bleach in the sun and rain loses 
much of its nourishment; hay, to retain its sweetness, must be cut early 
and dried quickly in the sun. 


CHEESE MAKING IN ONTARIO. 


Previous to the year 1864 factory cheese-making had not been known 
in Canada. At about thedate mentioned (as I learn from the report of 
the Ontario agricultural commission, Mr. Harry Farrington, of Her- 
kimer County, New York, settled in Oxford County, Ontario. Mr. 
Farrington commenced the manufacture of cheese as he had previously 
done in New York State, and, to use the language of Mr. Ballantyne (a 
witness before the commission above referred to), ‘adeep debt of grati- 
tude is due to Mr. Farrington for having established this new and thriv- 
ing industry in Canada.” To show the growth of this industry, I may 
be permitted to refer to the following figures: In 1857, 1858, and 1859, 
the exports of cheese from Canada to the United States—the reciproc- 
ity treaty being then in force—was 124 cwts., 117 cwts., and 323 cwts., 
respectively ; in 1860, 1863, and 1864, 1,110 cwts., 466 ewts., and 1,138 
cwts. The highest money value of cheese exportsin any of the above 
years was $16,199. In 1879 and 1880, the exports of cheese from Can- 
ada amounted to no less than 43,441,112 pounds, the declared value be- 
ing $4,094,046, or nearly 10 centsper pound. Of this, 40,368,678 pounds 
was the produce of Canada; 3,000,000 pounds of American cheese for 
the same period apparently found its way toa foreign market, through 
Canadian ports. The following table shows by counties the quantity of 
milk used, the quantity and value of cheese made, and the quantity of 
cheese on hand as returned for three hundred and six factories in De- 
cember, 1882. Also the total number of factories in the province for 
the same year. It will be seen that whilst the returns show four hun- 
dred and seventy-one factories in Ontario, reports were received but 
from three hundred and six, leaving one hnndred and sixty-five facto- 


ee in the province from which no returns were made for the year 
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Factories. 
: 7 a i Value of | Cheeséon 
County. nee Mauiber Milk used. | Checsc made. Ghoese. ‘hand. ¥ 
number. | returns. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

12 5 3, 054, 764 293, 576 

25 13 12, 164, 698 1,171, 984 

18 4 2, 841, 510 269, 217 
Haldimand 5 5 8, 188, 446 318, 344 
Welland 4 3 259, 112 25, $49 
Lambton. 12 9 7, 806, 141 705, 404 
Turon 16 1L| 12,282,175 1, 190, 212 
Bruce 7 4 3, 269, 566 317, 092 
Simcoe E 6 2 525, 000 42, 500 
Middlesex. < 25 16 22, 688, 777 2, 191, 082 
Oxford ...-...----.-- - at 15 25, 578, 094 2, 494, 035 
Brant ..--.-.--.---++ 7 2 1, 970, 522 191, 475 

33 18 24, 123, 724 1, 883, 919 
Wellington ...-. 8 7 5, 461, 005 520, 989 
Waterloo .....- 8 8 6, 860, 290 639, 328 
Wentworth. .... 3 3 4, 165, 804 |. 402, 141 
Peel —_....- 1° 3 2 1, 001, 204 164, 226 
York . ..... 3 2 356, 340 34, 142 
Ontario ......... 5 2 -644, 398 53, 812 
Durham .......- 6 4 2, 902, 802 278, 850 
Northumberland 19 1B 12, 423, 333 1, 224, 751 
Prince Edward ..... 10 7 3, 466, 800 642, 648 
‘Lennox and Addington 10 10 8, 454, 817 820, 295 
Frontenac ..-..--...--- e 20 6 3, 378, 799 349, 284 
Leeds and Grenville E 49 27 19, 138, 414 1, 823, 329 
Dundas .......-..--- i 5 4 2, 308, 646 231, 930 
Stormont ......... o 10 14 9, 063, 770 919, GLO 
Glengarry ........ 43 42 £6, 000, 000 2, 600, 000 
Lanark .... 8 5 4, 169, 440 411, 591 
Victoria ...- 4 3 2, 379, 626 234,121 
Peterboroug' 9 8 5, 684, 132 558, 731 
Hastings ..... 31 27 24, 415, 660 2; 492, 857 
Other counties 16 5 8, 445, 946 341, 098 

DOtal, seicveinsisisnterdiawi'eiaen 471 806 | 265, 813, 755 25, 502,431 | 2, 767, 085 _ 12,342 


The proportion of cream to milk from well-fed and well-kept cows of 
good breed is stated at from 14 to 16 per cent.; this is regarded as an 
average. When milk is exchanged at the factories for cheese (as is the 
custom in this country), the amount allowed is 1 pound of cheese for 10 
pounds of milk. 


TREATMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE. 


In reference to the treatment of dairy cattle, I may say that, a good, 
warm, well-ventilated stable, a liberal supply of food, and an abun- 
dance of fresh water, are indispensable; coupled with these kindness and 
gentleness of manner should ever be characteristics of thedairyman. I 
would urge (even at the risk of being considered sentimental) the prac- 
tice of forbearance and kindness toward all domestic animals, in the 
first place because it is right and in the next place because it pays. 


CLIMATE OF ONTARIO. 


Although I have not been able to obtain such information as would 
enable me to fill out the forms sent me by the Department having ref- 
erence to climate and other subjects, yet the annexed table will I trast 
be of interest as showing the comparative meteorological register for 
the seven years, 1876 to 1882, as recorded at the Toronto Observatory, 
in latitude 43° 39/ 4” north and longitude 5% 17/ 33” west. 


H. Ex. 51——35 
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. VALUE OF WEATHER REPORTS. 


Farmers in this country are just beginning to appreciate the weather 
reports which are bulletined at the various telegraph stations, through- 
out the province, and this system, which gives with a reasonable degree 
of correctness information concerning the approach of storms, is par- 
ticularly valuable during the season of harvest. ; 

SAML D. PACE, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 


Port Sarnia, November 17, 1883. 
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THE CATTLE OF ONTARIO. 
REPORT BY OONSUL HOWARD, OF TORONTO. 


HOW ONTARIO BECAME POSSESSED OF BLOODED CATTLE. 


The province of Ontario was largely settled by sturdy well-to-do farm- 
ers from England and Scotland, who brought with them to their new 
home not only their native, social, and political peculiarities, but also 
the agricultural axioms and tenets of their fatherland. So that shortly 
there appeared in Canada a farm, here, that was a transcript, as far as 
the new locality and the changed conditions would permit, of the Scot- 
tish farm and surroundings; a farm there that was, as far as possible, 
a copy of the one that.had been left in England. And in time cattle 
familiar to the eye of the settler, and of the sort that had been ina 
generous sense his friend “at home,” came to be seen in the new fields 
and gave evidence not only of their owners’ prosperity, but of that in- 
herent sentiment that cherishes old associations—that delightful con- 
servatism that clings to old friends. So the stately Durlams soon dig- 
nified the fields of the English emigrant and gladdened his eyes with 
their magnificent proportions, while the Ayrshire cow filled the Scotch | 
farmer’s heart with gladness and his pail with milk. And at one time 
the character of the herd—whether Durham or Ayrshire, Galloway or 
Devon—mnight almost have been determined by the name of the owner. 
This natural method of selection, if it may be called such, has not been 
without its lasting benefit. Through it there has been introduccd into 
Canada a much wider variety of cattle than would otherwise have been 
the case—none of them adapted to all uses, of course, but each race ex- 
celling in some desirable quality. In later years national sentiments 
have ceased to govern cattle-breeding in so large a measure, and to-day 
cattle are bred for certain known and admitted excellencies, and the 
breeder selects his herd in accordance with the object in view—as stall 
feeding, grazing, the dairy, or family use. 


THE CANADIAN SHORTHORN. 


Of all the different breeds in Canada the one first deserving of notice; 
both by its superiority in numbers as well as its early introduction into 
the country, is the Durham, or Shorthorn, as it is much oftener called at 
the present day. The superiority of this breed of cattle for beef pur- 
poses was for many years unquestioned, and might, perhaps, be so still 
had not the art of Shorthorn breeding been turned from its legitimate 
line into unscientific and fatal courses. A kind of bucolic dilettanteism 
sprang up among breeders of this race of cattle, and in the development 
of family lines the general improvement of the race as a whole was al- 
most entirely lost sight of. Starting undoubtedly with an honest desire , 
on the part of the most skillful of the English breeders to perfect the 
Shorthorn race of cattle, their very success founded a royal family of 
Shorthorns so powerful in its influence that it may well be doubted if 
the Duchess family, as a family, have not done Shorthorn breeding more 
harm than good. The whole result of breeding in the years that fol- 
lowed the death of Mr. Bates, that most conscientious and intelligent 
of English breeders, was simply to produce and perpetuate a pedigree. 
Very soon the natural result of such a vicious system was seen in im- 
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potent bulls, barren cows not able to bring forth even a pedigree, weak- 
ened constitution, diminished size, but greater fineness of bone and that 
“thoroughbred look” that to many eyes compensated for the absence 
of the best marks of the earlier race und the plebian families. A pam- 
pered life, incestuous breeding, and a disregard of the true idea of de- 
velopment, brought the inevitable result of such a method. Though, 
fortunately, while the inherited weakness of the “royal family” kept: 
its numbers small, the scarcity kept the prices up, and therefore in two 
ways prevented the average breeder from the folly of buying a pedigree 
with a bull “thrown in,” and allowed him to go on with the develop- 
ment of his “plain” bred cattle, according to common sense and yet 
truly scientific principles. I judge the evil, however, to have been less 
in Canada than in the United States, for the Canadian farmers, in a 
certain sense, had inherited the Shorthorn idea, and have not swerved 
from it in any material degree. They had a natural eye for a ‘ beef 
critter,” and that, together perhaps with the inability to pay $30,000 
for a six-months’ heifer, kept them in the more legitimate paths of im- 
provement. During all this time it is to be observed that the Short- 
horn, among all other beet breeds, was “facile primus.” If then, as 
now, other breeds of cattle had been pushing the Shorthorn to the wall 
and making that race fight for its honors, it is safe to say that the 
breeders of this magnificent race of cattle would have been saved from 
the folly of attempting to ennoble a single family by false and unscien- 
titie methods at the expense of the rest of the race. The danger from 
this cause is now, fortunately, passed, probably never to return, for the 
other beef breeds—the Herefords, the Aberdeens, and the Galloways— 
are pressing the Shorthorn so hard for their honors that the breeders 
of the latter animal have no time to waste in looking for a better rule 
of breeding than “the selection of the fittest.” The Shorthorus were 
among the first pure-bred animals to be introduced into the province, 
and they have held their predominance in numbers to the present time. 
Professor Brown, of the Ontario Agricultural College, to whom I am 
largely indebted for the materials for this report, says there are three 
hundred and fifty herds of pure-bred cattle of all classes in the province 
of Ontario, and of the total number of pure-bred bulls nine-tenths, and 
of the total number of pure-bred cows six-sevenths, are Shorthorns. 
‘The preponderance of this breed may also be seen from the fact that at 
the fat stock show held in this city December 14 and 15, 1883, there 
was to animals shown except Shorthorns and their grades. The earliest 
“herds to be established in this province were those of Messrs. F. W. 
Stone, John Snell & Sons, James J..Wright, James Cowan, and William 
Douglass during the years 1853, 754,55, since which time Shorthorn 
herds have become widely extended, the principal ones being in the 
counties of Wellington, Brant, Middlesex, Waterloo, Ontario, Perth, 
York, Oxford, Bothwell, Simcoe, Huron, and Bruce. As a race of cat- 
tle the Shorthorns are generally admitted to be superior for stall-feeding 
purposes, maturing early and taking on flesh evenly and rapidly. I 
have given at the close of this report some figures bearing upon this 
subject derived from the fat stock show, to which reference has already 
been made. I was preseut at the Tozonto Industrial Exhibition, last 
September, when there was a large display of Shorthorn cattle of all 
ages and representing .a wide extent of the province. It was a very 
creditable display indeed, and one that would have been difficult to ex- 
cel anywhere. But while equally good animals could probably be 
found in the United States I am of the opinion that the prices here are 
cousiderably lower than with us. {£ quote at considerable length the 
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report from the agricultural college of Ontario concerning the Short- 
horns on the college farm : 


We can speak highly of the milking propertics, in quantity and quality, of the 
mout of our cows of this breed—making good calves or reliable milkers, as the case 
may Lave been. We have nothing to say against the sure breeding of the cows, but 
our four bulls in these years have not given satisfaction in this respect. Without ex- 
ception they have caused delay, loss, trouble, and extra expense, why,I am not pre- 
pared to say ; two were imported and two Canadian bred; none were ever in such high 
flesh as those of some other breeds. If’tis said the choice of individual bulls was bad, 
then the reply is that three independent judges did so; if management by want of 
practical knowledge is charged, then the samo management had to do with.the other 
bulls that have stood so weil. If the Shorthorn requires on av average more draw- 
ing-rooin attention than other beefing breeds, then it had better be acknowledged at 
once, and J don’t think their admirers need be ashamed of the fact. We have fattened 
Shorthorn grades, Hereford grades, Devon grades, Ayrshire grades, and Galloway 
grades for beef both in the stall and on pasture, and nothing equals the Shorthorn in 
giving that stamp to produce weight in the shortest time on Ortario conditions—growth 
of youth on good pasture and finishing in the stall. 


THE CANADIAN AYRSHIRE. . 


In the report of the Agricultural and Arts Association of Ontario for 
the year 1882 the number of Ayrshire cows in the province is estimated 
at three hundred and bulls at one hundred, scattered through the 
counties of York, Ontario, Simcoe, Peel, alton, Wentworth, Fronte- 
nac, Lanark, Carlton, Russell, and Prescott, with a few in Oxford and 
Northumberland. The Ayrshire cow has long been famous the world 
over for an enormous yield of milk, rich in cheese-making properties, 
and in Canada she seems to have fully maintained her pre-eminence in 
this particular. Speaking from nothing but my own observations, I 
should say that the Canadian Ayrshire would average somewhat large 
than the same breed in the United States. This I think may probably 
be the result of the natural beef-breeding tendencies of Canadian farm- 
ers and the unconscious influence of Shorthorn neighbors. The report 
from the agricultural college concerning this race of cattle is as fol- 
lows: 

We have had a pretty thorough test of the Ayrshire cattle. In sure breeding we 
have no cause to complain nor can anything be said against their adaptability in 
raising a calf. very cow we have has to be milked three and four weeks previous to 
calving—an imperative necessity to avoid milk fever; after calving, two of our best 
have regularly suckled two calves and, in addition, have bad to be milked with the 
hand twice daily for two or three weeks, depending upon the time of year, whether on 
grass or in stall. We have not, however, been ticated to that continuance of milk 
that I was intimate with in the Lotbian of Scotland—the great flow lessening more 
rapidly and dribbling too long.: I do not attributo this to actual poorer pasturo or 
keep otherwise, but io the great difference in climatic condition and the want of that 
important variety of grasses secured only in permanent pasture. It is not true in our 
experience that iho Ayishire cow gives a lack of milk on comparatively baro pasture, 
in which regard she.is on an average decidedly inferior to the Canadian, but it is true 
that her milk is of that blue type—not so rich in cream—as characterizes them in 
their own country. * * * Practically, then, as regards the pure Ayrshire, they 
require good treatment in order to maintain their famous milking properties, and I 
ain of opinion that an infusion of now biood is as often needed as in any other breed 
—not so much a change of bull from otber herds in this country as that of a directly 
imported one. 


As to prices I am quite sure that Ayrshires of pure blood of average 
excellence can be bought for much less money in Canada than in the 


United States. ; 
TIE CANADIAN HEREFORDS. 


This breed is comparatively a newcomer in Canada, although Mr. F. 
W. Stone began importing them into this province in 1860, much to the 
amusement of the Shorthorn breeders, who had a curiously satisfied faith 
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that their favorite was the ne plus ultra of a beef animal and that any 
attempt to equal, much more surpass, it was simply ridiculous. The 
Herefords came, however, and they came to stay, and in the last few 
years have so pressed the Shorthorns for their laurels that it has long 
since ceased to be a matter for mirth with the Shorthorn men. As 
nearly as I can get at it, the comparative merits of the breeds are about 
like this: The Shorthorn is the better for stall feeding, the Hereford for 
grazing. The Shorthorn breeders generally concede this. I doubt if 
the Hereford breeders will concede anything. The Herefords on the 
college farm are reported as follows: 


This breed has exhibited a very clear and steady line of conduct all throughout: 
No trouble in breeding and no petting required. The Hereford isa good mother, 
second ouly to the Devon in our experience, and ahead of its dangerous compeers, the 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen Poll. We have been charged with partiality and lack of prac- 
tical experience in cattlo life by one of our American critics—especially in comparing 
Herefords and Shorthorns. This is not true, and I trust will never be so.. As respon- 
sible toa liberal Government and guiding a grand country it is above all things our 
religious duty to report just how it is in every case—no coloring, no exaggeration, 
and no understatement of anything whatsoever. ‘l’o say more is unnecessary ; to say 
less would savor of want of interest. The Hereford, I repeat, has shown a uniformity 
in conduct quite cxceptional along with the Devon; without grain winter and sum- 
mer, bran excepted, and the usual treat after calving, the Hereford keeps fat on 
pasture and in stable, never falling off, even when suckling. Greedy enough, no 
doubt—dowp to the horse manure—not a specialty, as showing a want of something, 
but a consistent looking out for number one. We have no breed, as a whole, nor in- 
dividuals among breeds, that can touch the Hereford in maintaining flesh on pasture. 
* * * Tho fattening steer from the Hereford bull and Canadian [native] cow is 
quite characteristic. The marking is strong and unquestionable. ‘The build is a 
Hereford in almost every detail, the pig ham (as age advances), the round, compact 
barrel, longish rumps, deep twist, and the general low, chunky set of the whole 
animal, 


The Herefords have been gaining very rapidly in form for the last 
few years, and are now in great demand as stock bulls on the ranches 
and in the great herds of the plains. One prominent Hereford breeder 
says in a private note to me: 2 

Within less than one year there have been five new breeders of Herefords added to 


the list in my immediate vicinity. The demand both here and in the West is increas- 
ing very fast. 


Another, a breeder of both Shorthorns and Herefords, writes: 


My impression is (although a Shorthorn breeder) that the Hereford cattle are the 
best grazers of any breed, particularly for the Western States—i. e., they will make 
more good beef on pasture quicker than any other breed; of good constitution; suited 
to the Southern as well as the Western States. They aro yearly in greater demand. 
If we had fifty times as many, they would sell in the Western United States. In the 
Jast four years more Herefords have been imported into Canada from England than 
any other breed. 


The Hereford is invariably red, with a white face. They numbered 
in the province in 1882 seventy bulls and two hundred cows. 


THE CANADIAN DEVONS. 


lor a medium-sized beefing breed, with a fairly good dairy attach- 
ment, the Devons have their admirers. They are a very handsome race 
of cattle, deep red, with fine shapely horns, and of a very uniform ap- 
pearance. Tor working oxen they are unequaled, being always well 
matched, strong, and active. They are hardy and hearty. The report 
of them from the Agricultural college is as follows: 

The remarkable feature of the Devon with us has been a uniform conduct—no 


coming and going in anything, but an even run of breeding, health, and good doi 
under all conditions. Summer and winter the Devon is Oa ually ab home ulin oe 
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pasture and in good heartin the stall without grain. They have also been particularly 
good mothers, nursing their calves in a nanner superior to anything in our experience. 
The Devon calf is always a full calf on its milk »lone—rolling in fat, and with all the 
build of an old animal. The particular character of the breed and rich milk give 
these results. After weaning and all up to heiferhood breeding, there is a distinct 
heartiness aud vigor, on the small seale as regards size; there is no stunting according 
to their kind, but one has to know the kind in order to appreciate the ditivrence be- 
tween them and the larger beefcrs. We have never got much milk from a Devon, but 
in quality it issecond only to the Jersey. The bull attains a greater size and weight 
proportionally to the cow than the same thing in most other breeds. * * * ‘The 
Devon cow, therefore, is a milker in quality and moderate quantity, while the bull 
“gives a frame to the steer that compares well with others for beef carrying. But the 
steer will not mature so early as the Shorthorn, Aberdcer Poll, and Hereford, nor even 
attain the same weight on an average. : 


The Devons number in the province about forty cows and twenty 
bulls. 


THE CANADIAN BLACK POLLS. 


The Aberdeen or Poll Angus is the same animal. The Galloway is 
now regarded as a distinct breed, but Iam told by a large importer and 
a gentleman who has dealt in these cattle for many years that forty 
years ago they were all considered as one race of cattle, but that the 
respective breeders, living at the extremes of Scotland, after awhile 
naturally separated the cattle in their classification, and the one race 
became two; each one with a herd-book of itsown. They are all, how- 
ever, hornless, all black, and all Scotch. The Aberdeens are larger and 
finer—more like the Shorthorns—indeed it is not improbable that the 
original race has somewhere a Shorthorn cross. They are immense 
mountains of Hesh and not without an odd beauty. The Galloways 
are coarser haired, smaller, and said to be hardier. The gentleman to 
whom I just referred told me that he imported some Galloways as many 
as twenty-five years ago, but that there was no demand for them and 
they gradually disappeared. Recently, however, they have commenced 
to be called for, and there is now quite a demand forthem. This month 
he sent forty-seven head of Galloways from this city to Illinois, at an 
average price of $300. He brought them from Scotland in September. 
Of the Aberdeen Polls, Professor Brown says: 


We hold the honor of having introduced this breed to Canada. * * * Our cx- 
perience thus far is somewhat irregular: Health and breeding have been very good; 
milking sure, in moderate quantity and rich, with plenty of flesh, both in stall and 
on pasture, yet we havo to record an indefinite sort of instability difficult to explain— 
I speak now of the tirst imported animals and their progeny, not of 1881 purchases. 
The instability in question has reference to a coming and going of health, especially 
in summer, as indicated by change of coat avd general “staring” of the whole animal, 
as if going through a course of medicine. | Individual animals of any class often do 
80, a8 everybody knows, but not a whole herd of one kind. Thore has been no sick- 
ness actually. We have on hand four very fine steers—the first cross of an Aberdeen 
Poll with Shorthorn grade cows—with which we trust to convince the province ere 
ong, as to the eminent beefing properties of the Black Diamonds of the north of Scot- 
and. 


« 


ONTARIO JERSEYS. 


There are two celebrated herds of Jerseys in this province, and sev- 
#eral smaller ones. Mr. Fuller’s herd has been made famous by the rec- 
ord of his Mary Anne of St. Lambert, that made 27 pounds 94 ounces of 
butter in seven days, and as a result, the Stoke Pogis blood is in great 
favor. At one time the same danger threatened Jersey breeding that 
has been referred to in speaking of the Shorthorns, viz: Family fashion 
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as opposed to the general improvement of the whole race. Fortunately, 
however, the claim that the Jersey was the best butter cow on earth wasso 
soon challenged that it became the common interest of all J ersey breed- 
ers toimprove the race as a whole, and no soouer has one “family” gone to 
the front than another bas outstripped it, and the different strains of 
blood have become so mingled by anxiety of breeders to cross for merit— 
the only true theory of breeding—that it is almost im possible to tell which 
is the most potent blood element in any particular animal, and quite as 
impossible to say which is the best of a score of Jersey “families” as it 
is to find a straight pedigree, with no outcrosses In any. At the pres- 
ent time an Alphea, a Coomassie, a Rex, a Signal, a Jersey Belle of Scit- . 
uate, a Eurotas, or a Stoke Pogis, and a hundred others, means very 
little and is worth very little in the name, unless the immediate ances- 
tors have a butter record at the scales. The general demand for a “test” 
has benefited immeasurably the whole Jersey race and destroyed at once 
and forever the silly “family” folly and the still sillier “color” craze. 
It is possible that the whole Jersey race is of such uniform excellence 
that all that is needed at any time or in any place is a little extra feed 
and a little extra care to create a “family.” At all events, henceforth, 
there is no royalty in Jerseys, and “the best cow wins.” Prices are 
higher in Canada, on the average, than in the United States, aud if we 
needed a market we could find a profitable one here. 


CANADIAN HOLSTEINS. 


There are some Holsteins iu Canada, but not many. Their admirers 
claim for them size and an immense yield of rich milk, and consider 
them the best “general purpose cow” in the world. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Considering that facts bona fide from breeders would be of much more 
value than any amount of theory or guess, I sent out printed interrog- 
atories to many of the leading breeders in Ontario, and although I did 
not receive as many replies as I could wish, yet such as I have received 
I have placed as far as possible in tabular form at the close of this re- 
port. It is almost the universal custom among the Shorthorn breeders 
to allow the cows to suckle their calves for from four to six months, and 
I judge the same practice prevails generally among the other beefing 
breeds. Of ordinary cattle for slaughter this province has a large sur- 
plus, which seeks a market both in the United States and England. 1 
have given some figures elsewhere upon this point. Of the pure bloods 
there is really no surplus, although some buils of the beefing breeds, 
and cows to a less extent, are sold in the United States, and on the 
other hand others are brought in from there. The trade in these ani- 
mals is unique and has not yet acquired a steady flow in either direc- 
tion; if the United States had a surplus of almost any breed except 
Shorthorns, Ayrshires, aud Devons, 1 think a market could be found 
here. Canada seems to be sufficiently supplied with those named. 

_ In the following tables I have endeavored to present in as compact a 
form as possible the facts offered by the various breeders who have fur- 
nished me information. These reports from various herds represent 
averages in these herds. The question concerning soil, grasses, &¢. 
were generally answered. The altitude and mean temperature of the 
different localities were not generally known, The Toronto Observatory 
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gives the elevation of Toronto.above Lake Ontario at 108 feet, and the 
approximate elevation above the sea, 350 feet; the mean temperature 
for 1882 was 45.429; highest, 89.99; lowest, 17.49. : 
. The herds represented in these tables are, many of them, large prize- 
winners. In one or twoinstauces there seems to be an evident anomaly, 
_but I have given the figures as they were given tome. Thesame num- 
ber refers in each case to the same herd. 
' WALTER E. HOWARD, \ 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Toronto, December 29, 1883. 


Special statistics concerning Ontario cattle. 


| | msdn at Li ioh i 
ules Fy Bes ive weight at Weight of meat . 
a z «(|Z 8 eI maturity. at maturity. Ene 
Ss. |aelaes| & 
a als a| 3 
mogtuet | |g || Pe fest 2 AE 
‘ 2/3 | mA IS Ble S| 2 3|3 
g)aieie° gees 2] > | a 
= a 4 ° Ee a EB = i E/S/|BEIa 
Silole|o ie fe | &] .6 3 yi 3 3 vi 3 5 
ajeliaie A le4q}so}/a}/o[/s 1a] o [slalsla 


00\...-.-|..2...|.--=.-|$150/$100/$120 $150 
1, 000| 3, 400 1,260} s00| 400) 200] 300 
1, 020] 1, 450| 1, 475} 200| 150] 150] 100 


"3 23511) 850] 7, G00] 250] vou) 150| 150 
1,200! 1, Goo! 1, 400] 150] 150) 100] 100 


10) G, 000)....|.--- 
23! 10) 5,700) 23, 9 
25( 10] 5,000] 26] 10 


GENERAL AVERAGE. 


sla “mt wg rd 5 
ga12 | 84/8 |8 18 
é{/ag|8 a ° es] a 
3 d/24| 28 | 8a] Ae 
1 Ps £3 | BE 3 38 |a'3 A 
: Breed. Origin. 9 | ada oe os 2) SS ae 
2 | Be] e8| e: |32 [52/24 
fon = | a4 aid Sos 
= aw | Oo oo mols 
6 aol] pb bem | iS Ht ee 
4 |de|4 4° |4 |a [4 
Y be. 
Shorth ,8| 220 8 4,050 | 25 |...--. 34 
gratin. 6| 238] 9¢| 5,925] 249] 9%] 6 
Hereford .- 21 160) 7.5 8 
Deyon 1 11 8 6 
Galloway 1| 45) 9 3 
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Special statistics concerning Ontario cattle—Continued. 


GENERAL AVERAGE—Continued. 


‘ : . Weight of meat at Price. 
Live weight at maturity. maturity. rice. 
3 
EI A 
Breed. a a 4 
> s a 
ad cs) 
F A ‘ ‘3 E - = 
. : 3 4 iB 5 4 a o | 3 ae 
‘s) a) () 2) ] ° 1s) SO }1A |] oO} A 
Lbs. Tbs. Lbs. Tbs. Lbs. Lbs. |. = 
Shorthorn ...-.-.-. 1, 6163] 2,300 | 2,100 | 41,1113) 1,575 | 1, 418% Beef .. $2163 $2085) $1613) $175 
Ayrshire 9663] 1,450 |.....-:. 633 900 |.....--. Dairy. 120 135 5 48 
Hereford . 1,500 | 2,000 | 1,800 975 | 1,860 | 1,170 | Beef..| 450 !.-.- zee 300 250 
Devon...- 1,400 | 1,900 }...-. 235 950 | 1,250 |........ -.do..-| 100) 125 75 715 
Galloway.......-. T,B00! | $2000) | ni cnsscnillttiscay| ececmsic| com nees --do...| 300] 400] 200 200 
Topography, Sc. 
Mean temper- 
ature. 
Breed. i < # r Soil. Substratam. Cultivated grasses. 
at ae d 2 
B)=)4a| =F 
Hy} < 7) e 
Meet.| © ° 
Shorthorn ..| 1 |.2.--.]/--..2-]...2226- Oa os csncvsscad|teapesrceececneee sen Timothy and red clo- 
ver. 
DF | ears al| ekaitia | Sar taye apsds | atedcict do .......... | Limestone and | Timothy, red clover, 
clay. and orchard grass. 
3 {1,200 |70 45 Clay and loam....| Clay and gravel ..| Timothy and red clo- 
ver. 
Oe Reece eee Limestone andj Timothy, red clover, 
gravel. and orchard grass. 
5 eon, loam, and} Clay and gravel ..| Timothy and red clo- 
clay. ver. 
6 Clay sxenrereumnens Clay ..... ian i Timothy, red and 
white clover, alsike, 
: and orchard. 
Agreline...| 2 frewewlowenweleccane Clay and Joam.... a tone and | Timothy and clover. 
cla; 
DE Mac eisiaiell 5 ey 
3 Do. 
4 | co see loam, ane |.. Clover. 
OF | wei cteveiall acres [penearas Clay and loam....| Limestone, clay, | Timothy and clover, 
and gravel. red-top, and blue- 
grass. 
6 Clay and sandy...| Clay.............. Timothy and clover. 
Hereford ...| 1 Various .......... Limestone and | Timothy: and red clo- 
gravel, ver, and a variety to 
make thick pasture. 
2. [sweet accion emeeet./.ceccnescecareuecous Clay? eon sicjcncsiccccs Timotky and red clo- 
ver. 
Devon...... -| Clay and loam....|....do .........-.-. Do. 
Galloway... Auuvial, sandy, | Limestone and | Timothy and clover, 
* and loam. gravel. alsike, trefoil, and 
orchard grass. 
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Care and attention. 
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és ’ 
a r : Compared with 
Breed. | 3 Housing. Feeding. Breeding. same breed in na- 
a tive home. 
-| 
Shorthorn .| 1 | Warm stables ..| Turnips, hay, peas, | Select bost bulls.....-- 
oats, and bran 
chopped and mixod. 
2)... do...... -----| Suckle calves seven | Breed heifers at fifteen Improved. @ 
months; choppod months, but. don’t let 
feed. them suckle calves 
first year. 
8) Bank-barn. sta- |: .cs0<0+ seussacensewssl evicieaccesacsesceweeecenc Do. 
8. 
AA sciiais sure ceicraitisioadtelle o BBR eIata ai as9'|l alain ge pry aiaieinmaieimepieinee ware Do. 
5 | Stables under | Turnips and hay......| Select best bull to pro- | Held their own. 
bank barn. duco flesh quic E ly . 
and early maturity. 
6 | Tied in stalls ....| Whole hay, sliced | Breed heifers at two Do. 
roots, aud buck- years and avoid close 
wheat. relationship. 
Ayrshire..| 1| Stone stables | Rootsand hay ........|..........-0+6- eGweniespen As good. 
under barn. 
2 lovesceses Select sires of best milk- | Improved. 
‘ ing strain. 
4|/Chained in| Steamed, chopped |. Do. 
warm stables. corn-stalks, roots, 
and clover. 
5 |} Warm stables...; Four quarts of meal, |......---.-----.---2.20--- Quite equal. 
half bushel roots, 
and hay. 
6.) sate dO: 202i ca Rirnipa, Chopped | cee crcwewirevenwsswaiwes Not improved. 
straw, and half hay. 
Hereford... 1} Stables and | Few roots and meal...| Use best bull and keep | Have bred some 
sheds. best females. better. 
2| Stable under | Turnips, carrots, and |. Geld their own. 
bank barn. hay. 
Devon ....| 1| Stone stables | Four quarts of bar- About the same. 
under barn. ley twicea day, wet. : ° 
Galloway -| 1 | Loose boxes and | Small quantities of- | Careful selection of | Improving. 
stalls. Daily ten, turnips with pure bred bulls. 
exercise. straw and hay. 


Some Shorthorns entered at the fat-stock show, Toronto, December 14 and 15, 1833. 


Thoroughbreds. Ageindays.| Weight. Grades. JAgeindays.| Weight. 
1,379 | 7s i20 
34! , 37: z, 

i 336 1, 095 2, 230 
947 1, 095 2, 150 
545 977 1, 930 

2,139 910 1, 930 

2, 645 910 1, 950 

1714 G46 1, 420 

1245 639 1, 410 

1714 1, 836 2, 050 

” 880 730 1,570 


During the two days of the show twenty-two thoroughbred Shorthorna were sold at 
auction, averaging $128; the highest figure reached was $375 for a three-yoars-old 
bull, the lowest, $40, for a yearling heifer. 
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GRADE AND NATIVE CATTLE. 


The number of grade and native cattlo in the province of Ontario is given in the 
following table for the years 1862 and 1833: 


Description. 1883. 1882. 
frie Deena seacacce nicl nesee aecosimetaedatersoaa nti suetenuteep rece antes 17, 086 14, 566 
ee ee 69 1, 08 665, 382 
TWO: VOalS) s< sens esee ses ca esieres ere eecotcbosecmasemsceees 322, 15 2, 
ae ae al haeabsen Seta Me RE MUMEE EAE aie a uasinie'g ng esisanioscaeences emoneeee 790, 949 610, 527 
MPopallsctascucGeses eoaiaia aiid eee eased tae be samotanmosaamanaeeeonatane 1,821,997 | 1, 562, 683 


In 1882'the number of thoroughbred cattle of all kinds was estimated at 13,000. 


CATTLE IN ONTARIO. 
REPORI BY OONSUL HAZELTON, OF HAMILTON. 


I have the honor to transmit this report with inclosures in compliance 
with “Cattle circular of July 18, 1883,” issued by the Department of 
State. 

The total number of thoroughbred cattle in Ontario is about 23,704, 
of which 15,385 are Durham (Shorthorn), 4,496 Ayrshire, 1,438 Devon, 
1,189 Galloway, 841 Hereford, 270 Aberdeen Poll, and 85 Jersey. 

These are distributed through the several counties of the province, 
as shown in accompanying table* inclosed. In addition to these about 
fifty Holsteins have been imported this year from Holland for breeding 
purposes. There are several breeders of blooded cattle in Eastern On- 
tario to whom I am indebted for information received concerning the 
breeds kept by each. Most of their herds have been bred pure since 
imported, which is about twenty years. All say that these breeds are 
superior in Ontario to the same breeds in their native countries, main- 
taining that the cold dry climate of Canada is eminently fitted to im- 
part constitution and quality to pure-blooded cattle. 

In Ontario the Durham takes the lead, comprising 65 per cent. of 
the entire number. It is a good milker, produces superior beef, is not 
especially expensive to raise, and when crossed on a native cow the 
grade is very satisfactory. It is the oldest of the imported breeds, and 
its qualities are better understood by farmers generally than those of 
any other. ; 

The Ayrshire stands next in favor, being celebrated for its cheese- 
producing qualities. It comprises about 19 per cent. of the entire num- 
ber, but is not increasing. 

The Hereford is hardy, and is chiefly celebrated for its beef-producin g 
qualities. Mr. Frederick W. Stone, of Guelph, a man of large experience: 
jn breeding stock, writes me regarding the Hereford as follows: 

The Herefords thrive well on good pasture, stand heat better than many breeds, also 
cold, are generally of good constitution. I think they are the best grazers of any pure 


breed of cattle, and superior to any to cross on the native cattle in the Western and 
Northern States. The percentage of Herefords is 3}. : 


*A printed table (Canadian official), containing the same statistics covered by 
Consul Hazelton’s table here réferred to, with the exception of eighty-five Jerseys in 
Wentworth County, will be found embodied in the report from Consul Pace, of Port 
Sarnia. For this reason Consul Hazelton’s table is omitted. es 
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Tle Devon possesses many of the qualities of the Durham and is pre- 
ferred by some, although not generally a favorite. Of these the per- 
centage is 6. 

Galloways comprise 5 per cent. These are without horns, are aver- 
age milkers, and produce an excellent quality of beef- 

The Aberdeen Poll is also chiefly celebrated for its beet-producing 
qualities. ; : 

The price of bulls of the several breeds above named ranges from $50 
to $200 each, according to age and quality, those from one and one-half 
to two years old being preferred. 

The number of each of these breeds, excepting the Durham, in On- 
tario, is So small that they may be fairly said to be on trial. A disposi- 
tion to investigate the qualities of the same exists largely among the 
farmers, however, and a small number of one of the choice breeds may 
be found frequently on the stock farms, where they are kept for breed- 
ing purposes. 

Very few are sold outside the provincess so far as I can learn, but the 
surplus finds its principal market at home, 


EXPORT OF FANCY JERSEYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The number of Jerseys in Ontario is so small that it was omitted en- 
tirely from the cattle reports of 1882. There is a herd of this breed, num- 
bering eighty-five, near Hamilton, owned by Valancey E. Fuller, whose 
letter I inclose. In this herd is the celebrated cow “‘Mary Anne of St. 
Lambert,” which has made an average of 34 pounds of batter per day for 
one hundred and fifty consecutive days. The reputation of this cow 
has extended to the United States, resulting in a demand for Jerseys at 
high prices. In answer to which Mr. Fuller has sold and delivered to 
various parties in the United States during the mouths of Octover and 
November, twenty-four of these cattle of various ages, at prices ranging 
trom $400 to $6,600 each, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 
$40,000, no other breeding cattle having been shipped from here during 
the past year. These have been shipped froin here by rail at an expense 
ranging from $25 to $50 each, according to distance and circumstances., 
Heifers and young bulls are delivered with Jess cost and trouble than: 
milch cows and older bulls. With the latter a man is usually sent to 
attend the same as required, thereby increasing the cost of delivery in 
the amount paid for railroad fare, wages, and personal expenses of the 
attendant. Several of the yearlings have been deiivered by express. 
These were tied in small movable wooden stalls made for that purpose, 
and in that manner put on board the express car and carried to their 
destination. ; 

I inclose cuts of the celebrated Jersey cow ‘‘Mary Anne of St. Lam- 
bert,” and “Oakland’s Cora,” of the same herd, furnished me to-day by 
the owner. ; 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


The increase of stock in this province is considerably in excess of the 
home demand. The surplus in this district finds its principal market 
in the United States. 

Of the whole number of cattle in Ontario the percentage bred for the 
dairy is 42, for the butcher 17. 

The soils of Ontario are variable, but all are well adapted to grazing 
purposes. 

In the western half of the province there is a great depth of alluvium, 
chiefly Erie and Saugeen clays and Artemesia gravel, which form the 
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bases of the soils. In the eastern part, say east and north of a line 
drawn from Kingston to Collingwood, the average depth of alluvium 
does not exceed a few feet, and is generally of Laurentian or Huronian 
origin. The middle section partakes of the nature of both the others. 
The pastures are generally rich, and the country abounds in lakes and 
‘ streams. 
J. F. HAZELTON, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Hamilton, January 10, 1884. 
Special statistics concerning cattle in Eastern Ontario. 
Annualav-| Milk to | Milk to | Live weight, average. | | lWeightof 
Name of breed. erago yield | pound of | pound of pigs che meat at 
: of milk. | butter. | cheese. y waturity. 
Cow. | Bull. Ox. 
Tounds. | Powunds.| Pounds.| Lbs. | Tbs. Lbs. | Years. | Pounds. 
Ayrshire .........----- 6,000 | 23 lu 800 | 1,200] 1,400 3 750 
Aberdeen Poll . . 6, 000 24 10 900 | 1,500} 1,600 3 900 
Devon .:.....-.-------- 5, 500 , 22 10 900 | 1,500] 1,600 3 900 
Durham ........-.-.--. 5, 500 22 10 1,000 | 1,600] 1,800 3 1, 0L0 
Galloway .....--...---- 6, 000 24 104 950 | 1,500} 1,600 3 960 
Hereford....-...-.-.--- 6, 000 24 li 1,000 | 1,600} 1,800 3 950 
Tlolsteim .........-.-.-- 6, 500 © 26 12 950 | 1,500} 1,600 3 800 
AD OLSOY sss cecmae eweeees 6, 500 20 10 800 | 1,200) 1,400 3 700 
‘ How long! wt 
Name of breed. Color, &c. bred Creat 
pure. - 
Ayrshire Scotland. 
Aberdeen Poll Do. 
Devon... England 
Durham - 0. 
Galloway Do. 
Hereford .-. ee a Do. 
Holstein .-- a Holland. 
Jersey ....-...----- 5 Jersey. 


Topography: Altitude, 250 feet above the level of the sea. Mean temperature, 45.42°; 
summer, 57.66°; winter, 33.17°. Soil: A few feet of alluvial in Eastern Ontario, 
great depthin Western Ontario, and middle section an average; loam, clay, sand, &c., 
to some extent; all three in Eastern Ontario, according to location. Substratum: 
Limestone, large quantity; sandstone to some extent; granite, very little; clay and 
gravel, large quantities. 

Cultivated grasses: Timothy and clover are among the principal crops; rye-grass 
not abundant. 

Housing, feeding, §:c.: The cattle are housed in good barns with sheds attached, 
most of them tied up in winter at night; others in stalls and boxes, depending on 
kind and value of animal. Good mixed hay, a few roots, and a small quantity of 
‘chopped oats, corn, peas, or barley in winter constitute the feed. For breeding the 
male and female of good constitution and qualities are used. The product is sold 
generally to farmers and brecders to improve their stock. 


JERSEYS IMPROVED BY IMPORT. 
Mr. Valancey E. Fuller to Consul Hazelton. 


HaMILTON, ONT., December 17, 1883. 
Duak Sir: As you are aware the character of the soil in and around Hamilton is 


from a light sandy, gravelly soil to a stiff clay, and this part of Ontario is underlaid 
by limestone. 
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Jerseys have been bred within 60 miles of Hamilton for the past eight to ten years. 

I have now on my farm 5 miles from Hamilton the largest herd in Canada, number- 
ing 85 head. There are in Ontario about 600 thoroughbred Jerseys. 

In my herd is the cow Mary Anne of St. Lambert (four years old), who has made the 
largest weekly yield of butter, 27 pounds 9} ounces in seven days, aud the largest yield 
ever made for five consecutive months of one hundred and filty-five days, 511 pounds 
@+ ounces, and an tiie of 34 pounds of butter per day for one hundred and fifty 
consecutive days. She, like the majority of my herd, was raised in Canada, near 
Montreal, as were a majority of her ancestors, proving clearly the Jerseys are capa- 
ble of standing our extremely cold dry climate, inasmuch as the thermometer goes as 
low as 20 degrees below zero at Montreal, and the winter there is a very severe cold 
one. It is, however, very dry. 

My experience of the Jerseys bred for any length of time in Ontario or the province 
of Quebec is that they increase in size very materially; that their constitution is 
very greatly strengthened, and that consequently they are larger milkers‘than with 
less constitution and size. This size is attained without losing their characteristic 
‘faculty of being able to convert their food into milk very rich with butter fat. I 
attribute this increase in constituton and size very greatly— 

(1) To our climate, believing the sane experience holds good with cattle as with 
human beings, the nearer we approach the north pole the more robust and vigorous 
do the race of men (and I think cattle also) become. The dryness of our winter pre- 
vents the extreme cold being so much felt, and imparts vigor to the system. I con- 
sider the cold bleak winds of the Atlantic coast far more trying to the cattle than 
our climate. Certain it is that (save in very extreme range of temperatnre) the Jer- 
seys yield quite as large if not larger quantities of milk ina cold dry clear day than 
in a milder damp one in winter. We bave no artificial means of heating our stables, 
yet the cattle never suffer from the cold. They are Ict out daily; in fact our custom 
is to rear many of our finest yearlings in the barn-yard and we consider the results 
most beneficial. Certain it is, that when our Jerseys, imported from the island of Jer- 
sey, have spent two to three winters with us they not only improve very materially 
in constitution, but are heavier milkers. Their progeny begot and dropped in this 
country have better constitutions. 

(2) The limestone which underlies all our soil in this part of Onatrio also contributes 
largely to the development of bone and constitution. \ 

(3) The rich clover which abounds on good farms hasin no slight degree assisted in 
making the Canadian Jerseys famous. 

You have passed for me in one month stock sold to the United States amounting 
to no Jess a sum than $40,000 for twenty-four head, many of them under two years 
old. ‘These prices demonstrate the value they realize, and I am convinced that in our 
climate and with our grasses and pastures the Jerseys will thrive and improve. 

The average production of milk in my herd is about 4,000 pounds per annum for 
heifers two to three years old, and from 5,000 to 7,000 pounds of milk for mature cows, 
though I have cows who give from 7,000 to 8,000 pounds 6f milk per annum. 


Yours, trul 
ies VALANCEY E. FULLER. 


J. F. Hazecton, Esq., 
American Consul. 


CATTLE AND CATTLE PRODUCTS IN SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO. 


REPORT BY COMMERCIAL AGENT BUFFINGTON, OF CHATHAM. 

I have the honor herewith to submit the report requested by th 
cattle circular of July 18. I regret that, owing to an insufficient num- 
ber of accurately recorded experiments by the breeders of the district, 
many blanks in the tabular form remain unfilled, while many of the 
statements filled in cannot lay claim to more than approximate accuracy. 


OATTLE-BREEDING IN THE CHATHAM DISTRICT. 


It is only within the last few years that, alarmed by occasional fail- 
ures of the grain crops, the agriculturists in this district began to de- 
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vote special attention to the improvement of their herds upon scientific 
principles, and, as yet, the number able to state, with any degree of def- 
initeness, the particular merits or demerits of any certain breed, reduced 
to figures, is indeed limited. ; 

it is evident that this level, moist, generous, pasture-producing coun- 
try is admiradly adapted to stock-raising, as with the common, or 
“scrub” animals, interspersed with a small number of good grades and 
occasionally a few thoroughbreds, it bears an enviable reputation as a 
cheese and butter producing district, and one that is fully justified by 
the large and continually increasing output of the factories. Until re- 
cently the farmers had not awakened to the advantages to be derived 
from securing the best and most profitable fodder utilizers to consume’ 
the surplus feed of the farm. 

~The Ontario government has extended every éncoura gement to stock- 
raisers, and maintains, at a considerable annual outlay, an agricultural 
college and model farm at Guelph, where stock-breeding on scientific 
principles receives merited attention. The advantages afforded by this 
institution would, from the number of its students, seem to be fully ap- 
preciated by the agricultural community. Its teachings and reports, 
which are freely circulated, furnish information as to the relative qual- 
ities of the various breeds of cattle, &c., not easily attainable by the 
average farmer, tew of whom have either facilities or patience to insti- 
tute the comparisons there conducted, and which are so useful to the 
herd-owner. 

The number of thoroughbreds in this district is not inconsiderable ; 
‘and most of them are selected, imported males. The favorite shipping 
animal is the Durham grade—either a first or second cross of a pure 
breed male on a common or grade cow—which is in general favor. The 
peculiar merits claimed for it are rapid growth, early maturity, and 
large size. Some phenomenal weights are on record, and at a period 
when the “serub” animal is too young for profitable fattening. 

The Ayrshire isin high esteem by dairymen, and produces excellent 
general-purpose grades from thoroughbred Durham males. 

The native, or Canddian breed—the old bush-rambling cow, with per- 
haps a strain of finer blood—is a good milker and to a Shorthorn bull 
produces excellent general-purpose stock, remarkable for hardihood and 
milking qualities, under conditions of temperature and diet rninous to 
a thoroughbred. 

What breeders in this locality are anxious to secure is—(1) a weight- 
carrying frame; (2) an early maturer, say from two to three years; 
(3) a good fora er; (4) fine flesh and minimum offal; (5) sure breeders 
aba good nurses. ‘ 

Extensive observation by the largest breeders here confirm them in 
‘favor of—(1) Shorthorn grades for weight, early maturing and stall feed- 
ing; (2) Hereford grades for hardiness and grazing disposition; (3) Aber- 
deen Poll grades for an even average; (4) Galloway grades for hardi- 
ness and fine flesh; (5) Devon grades for good nursing and sure breed- 
ing. 
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RELATIVE YIEUDS OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS. 


To aid in an understanding of the relative merits of the respective 
breeds I embody herewith a table showing the results of nearly five 
thousand tests made at the Agricultural College and Model Farm: 


2 v a oe oo) 
<3 =a sg Bie & Butter a Value per sea- 
5. | 8a g B.|- i) from— o son of— 
BE lez] 2 | Et eg] & “a 
Breed. es |s8]/ —£ | oEles| & & 
Ben 2 a gu | of 5 o8 sia jo 
go Ste > Ray cs) g : =I % =) Z 
oO 4 ra S) a p.| a = Aialts! 8 
p 5 = | |s $ | a 2/8 |B/2lela 
4 8644 a la |e 6/A)/5 |5 |alolsalo 
Lbs. |Days} Lbs. Lbs. | roe Lbs. | Lba. 
Shorthorn ..........-.. 1,876] 170} 2,550! 97| 10% 92  4gl... 12 |$19 |s11 [$22 | $30 
Shorthorn grado....-. | 1,4 220 | 8,960 | 106 8} z 

170 | 2,380) 111 7 

190 | 3,040] 109 4h 

180 | 2,340 97 54 

200 | 3,570 | 106 133 

200 | 2,800] 113 7h 

190 | 2,470 | 105 2 

210; 5,250, 101 Gs 

220 | 4,400 | 102 43 

103 
95 


NUMBER AND KINDS OF CATTLE IN THE CHATHAM DISTRICT. 


The number of cattle in three counties, as per report of the Provincial 
ioe of Agriculture, with a classified list of thoroughbreds, is given 
elow.~ 


‘ oI Grade and native. a 
& a F 
e-| | lace ES g 
County. & Ea BE ¢ S 3 = 
2 PI -—E On ad B aa 3 
=) o ost fo = ae} 
P| u o | gea’o iS Hat I 
a ° P| an 3 A 4 
434] \ 251 9, 680 4,633 | 10, 292 9,742 25, 292 
550 16 16, 960 8,622 | 17,656} 17,035 43, 949 
660 35 | 15,689| 11,145] 20,262] 15,787 47, 791 
1, 644 447| 42,329 | 24,400] 48,210] 42,564 117, 032 


Aberdeen 


Durham.| Devon. [Hereford./""' po) |Galloway.|A yrshire. 


246 34 33 25 17 ve) 
Kent ini - 391 32 41 1 37 48 
ERM DEON oss i3i0cc cjaisiscrnicinisisicys nse ine sigia.einitveis 488 7 8 5 34 54 


RELATIVE VALUES OF CATTLE FEED. 


The following results of a critical test as to the relative value of va- 
rious diets in their effects on the different breeds will not, I conceive, be 
without interest in this connection, as illustrating their particular idio- 


synerasy as to fodder: 
[From Model Farm Report.] 


Corn fodder newly cut and drawn from the field when green, cut into inch lengths, 
packed into a common rough stone root cellar half under ground, and weighted with 
600 pounds per superficial square yard, can be preserved, cxcept adjoining such a wall, 
for an indefinite time in a condition fit for animal food, at a cost not exceeding $1 per 
ton, exclusive of cultivation. ‘ 

In competition with Swede turnips, ensilaged corn fodder gave 15 per cent, less milk, 
20 per cent. less butter, and a poorer marketable butter in color. 


H, Ex. 51——36 
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Damaged wheat can be very economically used in the fattening of cattle—9 pounds 
per head per day give a daily increase of 2 pounds per head per day, at a cost of 44 
cents per pound to the live weight. 

Rice meal in the fattening of cattle gave'a daily increase of 1.81 pounds per head 
per day, by the use of 6 pounds per head per day, at a cost of about 7 cents per pound, 

Barley meal in cattle fattening requires a large amount of other fuods in association, 
and 11} pounds per head per day gave a daily increase of 2.14 pounds per head per 
day, at a cost of 7 cents per pound live weight. : : 

Corn meal took the highest place in a daily rate of increase in the fattening of cat- 
tle; 94 pounds per head daily gave 2.31 pounds per head per day, at a cost of 53 cents 
per pound of the added animal weight. 

Pea meal gave the second best daily rate of increase at the least cost of all the reg- 
ular cattle-feeding grains. Eight and one-half pounds per head daily gave a rate of 
2.28 pounds, at a cost of 5 cents per pound of the weight added to the animal. 

A pure-bred Shorthorn stcer can he brought to a weight of 1,700 pounds when one 
month under two years old, or a daily rate of increase eqnal to 24 ponnds per day. 

Hereford grade steer calves can bo made to average 611 pounds in 238 days, or a 
rate of 23 pounds per day. : 

Aberdeen Poll grade steer calves can be made to average 720 pounds in 273 days, 
or a rate of 23 pounds per day. ‘ 

During winter, a 1,000-pound steer will consume daily 19 pounds hay, 39 pounds 
turnips, 4 pounds bran, and 9 pounds of a inixture of grain, upon which it will add 
2.11 pounds to its live weight. . 

One pound of added weight to a 1,000-ponnd steer can be obtained from the use of 
various materials that contain 11 pounds of dry substances chemically. 

By a large variety of experiments with several classes of cattle and many kinds of 
food, we find the actual cost of adding 1 pound to the live weight of a 1,000-ponnd an- 
imal is 6 cents to the feeder who grows his own materials, and nearly 12 cents when 
the food is bought in the regular market—manure and management not considered. 

Sugar beet, weight for weight with mangels and turnips, and in association with 
equal kinds and quantities of other foods, gave the highest returns in feeding cattle, 
or 2.70 pounds per head per day. 

Mangels gave 2.38 pounds per head per day under similar conditions to the sugar beet. 

Turnips (Swede) added 2.30 pounds per day to the average steer that weighed 1,061 

ounds nnder conditions similar to mangels and sugar bect. 

There is either a simple natural reason, or a hidden chemical one, in the fact that 
by ae use of less grain and more roots, cattle gave a greater daily return in live 
weight. > 

COST OF CHATHAM CATTLE. 


Selling prices vary widely, not only with the breed but also with 
the particular merits of the animals. Good pure bred bulls, fit for 
service, can be had at. from $100 to $300, and younger animals at con- 
siderably lower prices, although it is not unusual to hear of fancy prices 
being paid for extra good stock. 


BEEF EXPORT OF THE CHATHAM DISTRICT. 


The beef trade is principally with Great Britain, and is found to 
grow more profitable as better stock is introduced. Beeves of 1,500 
pounds and upwards pay well, and, as is obvious, the per capita cost 
of marketing a steer of 1,000 pounds or one of 1,800 to 2,000 pounds 
being the same, size is, for that consideration, as well as a demand in 
the foreign market for heavy stock, a desirable attainment. The aver- 
age ruling figures for some time past have been from 54 to 52 live 
weight, while for export, prices have ruled higher, better stock being 
required. ; 

_ Before the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty considerable traffic 
in cattle was carried on between the United States and this province, 
via Port Huron, Detroit, and Buffalo, notably the latter. This has since 
greatly diminished, while the export to the British markets has largely 
increased. 

Notwithstanding the small proportion of thoroughbreds in the dis- 
trict, there is always a large surplus of excellent stock suitable for beef, 
a fair proportion of which passes muster for the export trade. There 
is no lack of buyers at the barnyards and at the agricultural fairs, 
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FARM BUILDINGS OF THE FUTURE. 


PLAN ILLUSTRATING PRINCIPLES IN ARRANGEMENT, 
AS TAUGHT AT THE GUELPH, ONTARIO EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Julius Bien & Co Lith, 
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MILK, CREAM & BUTTER TESTS. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF MILK FROM DIFFERENT BREEDS OF COWS. 
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CATTLE IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES NOT PROBABLE. 


I am not inclined to think that any considerable importation of cattle 
from the United States is likely to occur, as the only requirement here 
is for No. 1 thoroughbreds, and the wide-awake shippers are keenly 
criticising foreign stock, of which, owing to their trans-Atlantic trade, 
ee ee of making selections from the most famous herds are not 

acking. 

1 have pleasure in attaching to this report a plan of the model stock 
building, Experimental Farm, Guelph, trusting that it will not be con- 
sidered extraneous to the subject, and au illustrated test of the milk, 
cream, and butter producing capacity of several breeds, made by Pro- 
fessor Brown, under the direction of the Ontario Government. 

H. 0. BUFFINGTON, 
Commercial Agent. 
UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
Chatham, October 3, 1883. 


Special statistics concerning cattle in Southwestern Ontario. 


° 2 na 7 i‘ B » 

a 3 Live weight. 4 $3. 
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Name of breed. | “3 28 on =| < g Color. 
. a ~ ~~ » 

2S | os | a | Cow. | Bull. Ox. 6 a4 
ae |e |e & 2a 

4°13 |3 4 Ee 
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Canadian .......-. 4,800 | 25 | 11h 


24 950 | Variable. 
Shorthorn ......... 2,550 | 224) 12 22-24 |1, 000 to 2, 000 Do. 
Hereford ...... .. 2,340 | 24 113 28 1,300 1, 500 Do. 
Aberdeen grade .../2,380 | 25 14 30 1,300 1,500 Do 
Hereford grade....|3,570 | 24 i 82 11,360 1,500}. Do. 
Shorthorn grade...|3,960 | 24 |, 11 {1,450 |...... 1,400 1,800] 22-24 1,450 Do. 
Devon............. 2 23 | 164 /1,050 |.-.... 1,200 1,400 | 25-27 |1,000 1,200 | Chiefly red. 
Galloway ......... 254 | 94 |1,250 |.---.. 1,300 1,500 | 30-34 |1,250 1,300 | Chiefly dark. 
Ayrshire.......... 5 24° | 114.11, 000 |acceezlerearoreseemas 32-36 1,000 | Variable. 
e 
Product. 
Name of | Description of Origin of 
breed. breed. breed. : 
' Labor. Meat. Milk. , Cheese. 
Canadian ..| Small, quick, | Native stock | Good ....... Flesh good | Fine........ Good. 
wiry. with per- but too 
hapsastrain small. 
of Durham. . 
Shorthorn .| Good frame; | Booth-Bates | Fair..-..... Excellent and | Very fair...) Do. 
quick grow- families. heavy. 
- Or. 
Hereford. ..| Good feeders; Flesh good; | Moderately | Do. 
lamp. too light. good, 
Aberdeen ell built; Rather light ..|....do ....... Very good. 
grade, not_ consid- 
ered hardy 
stock. : : 
Hereford | Plump and | Cross......-.. Good ....... Ligbt but ex- | Very good ..| Superior. 
' grade. rugged. cellent. 
dh ovthorn Large; rapid | Cross on na- | Strong...... Large and | Excellent...) Very good. 
grade, grower. tive or grade good. 
cow. : 
Devon..... Small boned |....--..-------- Too small...; Fine butlight | Good ....... Tndifferent. 
and plump; 
easily fed. be : 
Galloway ..| Thick-setand |..--...-..-..--. Good ......- Rather light..| Fair ........ Good. 
hardy. 7 xe : 
Ayrshire...| Small, clean- |...-.........--- Pair... Too light..... Superior....) Do. 
limbed, 
plump. 
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Topography : Altitude, very little above the level of Lake Saint Clair, which is about 
570 feet above sea-level. Mean temperature for 1882 was 44°. A very small difference 
is noticeable in a record of thirty years. Mean for June, July, and August, 64.3°; 
December, January, and February, mean 23.19, . 

Soil: Twenty per cent. alluvial; clay-loam, 39 per cent., in some places 3 to 8 feet 
deep; clay, 16 per cent., 3 to 4 feet deep; 25 per cent. sandy loam and gravelly. 

There is absolutely no soil or snbstratuin in this locality which can properly be 
designated as stony. There is considerable lowland and some marshes not fit for 
erowing grain. Most of the land has a heavy yellow or blue clay substratum ; can- 
not state the per cent., but by far the greater area may be thus classed. A small 
part of the soil near the lakes is light, and has gravel or sandy soil as a substratum. 

Cultivated grasses: Timothy, 40 per cent.; clover, 40 per cent.; grass, &c., 20 per 
cent. The principal grass crops are timothy and clover, some corn for feed broad- 
cast, and a smail quantity of various grasses; large quantities of wheat and oat straw 
are fed in winter. 

Methods of housing, feeding, §-c.: Most cattle have run of barn-yard and straw-stacks, 
and are only housed when being stall-fed. Open sheds (a square usually ) afford them 
good shelter.. In some places young stock are badly neglected in the matter af housing 
(vide theplan inclosed). Nosystemof feeding; young stock are allowed to feed them- 
selves, and attention only begins (save with fine animals) when it is intended to fat- 
ten them. The most approved brecders cross the best attainable of male thorough- 
breds on common or grade cows. No bull is sufferrd to go to his own progeny. A 
second or third cross is preferred to a first. 

Handling products: No trouble; plenty of buyers, who are always traveling the 
country to make up cargocs for British markets and local butchers, keep up the 
prices. 


CATTLE IN PRESCOTT, ONTARIO. 
REPORT BY CONSUL SLAGHT, OF PRESCOLT. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VARIOUS BREEDS. 


The production of a superior class of cattle, such as are found among 
the best herds in this consular district, has been successfully accom- 
plished by a careful selection and use of thoroughbred bulls only, and 
experience has proved that the Durham and Hereford stand pre-emi- 
nent, the Hereford being the larger and capable of attaining to a higher 
standard in weight as beefing stock. Butfor smallness of bone and early 
maturity the Durham is the favorite, and apparently more numerous. 
The Durham bull is serviceable for breeding purposes at fifteen months. 
The Ayrshire, or a well selected Canadian cow served by a Durham 
bull, produces excellent results, giving a high grade of animal, com- 
bining most desirable qualities for the dairy and also for beeting 
stock. It is, however, by good feeding and proper housing that any 
preference is claimed for the Durham; if the animals are exposed to 
cold and hardship, or insufficiently fed, the Hereford will surpass his 
competitor. The cows at present comprising these herds are largely 
of the Ayrshire strain, and under judicious management the average 
product of milk per cow is 5,000 pounds during the season, and when 
made into cheese 10 pounds of milk is required for 1 pound of cheese, 
500 pounds of full cream cheese being placed to the credit of each cow 
in the herd annually. For richness of milk the prize is conceded to the 
J ersey cow. The special excellence of this herd is maintained by the 
use of a thoroughbred Durham bull, and 20 per cent. more butter is 
claimed for this herd from a given quantity of milk over any other herd 
in this district. The Canadian cow is placed by competent authorities 
here as having been originally imported from N ormandy. These were 
good milkers, and partook very much in appearance of the J ersey and 
Alderney breeds. By cross breeding they are now classed at one-fourth 
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ne, 
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Shorthorn. They are very enduring, and do good service in the dairy, 
having also fair beefing qualities. The Galloway breed are represented 
here to a very small extent. These cattle are appreciated more for their 
labor than for milking or beefing qualities, being strong, hardy animals, 
with heavy neeks ‘and shoulders. The thick covering of heavy black 
hair which they possess forms a noticeable protection against this cold: 
climate; they are also without horns. Thus protected and unencuin- 


oad they appear to be peculiarly adapted for Jabor in the unbroken 
orest. i 


DISTILLERY-FED CATTLE FOR EXPORT TO ENGLAND. 


There are 1,200 head of cattle fattened for market annual! y at this 
place. They are known as distillery fed, and are placed in the feeding 
stall in November. Only such animals as are of good frame, three to 
six years old, weighing at the time 1,000 to 1,100 pounds per head, are 
selected for this purpose. The daily routine of feeding begins at 6 
o’clock in the morning—all the hay they will eat in two hours. At § 
a.m., mash from the distillery, quite thick with meal, is given them. 
At noon mash again, and at 2 o’clock p.m. hay. At6 p.m. the troughs 
are filled with mash, and the cribs with hay, which is au abundant sup- 
ply for the night. This system of feeding is accompanied with good 
housing, and produces very choice beef. ‘Che usual time occupied in 
feeding as herein described is from six to seven mouths, and when these 
cattle are taken from the feeding stall their weight is 1,500 to 1,600 
pounds per head. The valuation on the spot will average $100 each. 
Lhey are at once shipped to England, and the cost of transportation to’ 
Liverpool, including insurance, attendence, and food during the voy- 
age, does not exceed $22 per head. Their valuation in the English 
markets are trom $140 to $150 per head, netting a handsome profit. 

The prices for young cattle here are the following: For bullseighteen 
months old, $75 to $100; heifers, yearlings, $20 to $30 per head. Such 
stock is not supposed to be pure, although classed as high grade. 


EXPORT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Transportation to the United States by direct and continuous rail- 
road connections at very small cost. The twelve to twenty-four hours 
occupied in transit from here to prominent marts in the United States 
dispenses with the additional cost for care and food. Buyers from the 
United States are constantly in Canadian markets for young cattle. 
Beeves, however, are seldom exported to the United States from this 
district. 

In view of the important question of profit or loss to the dairyman 
when the animal passes the age, or for other cause, when it shall cease 
to contribute profitably to the dairy, attention is then directed _ to its 
beefing qualities, and what appears to be most wanted is a grade aui- 
mal that will attain to the greatest weight in the shortest time, and not 
be injuriously affected by a change in food orclimate. These desirable 
qualities may be fully relied upon as characteristic of the Durhams and 
Herefords.. Therefore it is my humble opinion that these are the best 
breeds to export to the United States. 

HARRY L. SLAGHT, 
Consul. 
United STATES CONSULATE, 
Prescott, April 8, 1884. 
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General statistics. 


o is n n , . 
b.4 on Z Livo weight. 
Bia Be Bg 
=| oo on 
B as aD 
Name of breed. ae | 28 e3 onl f 
ci aad ro 
ae aah “we Cow. | Bull. Ox. 
q" Lm] it 
4" | 4 a 
. . Lbs. Lbs. an qr. a 
ILO seanieisnisdisie ac ncmsk wcce peice sqcseeacecoeene 25 10 i ’ 
ae Beeete aie toseseee| 5,0 25 10} 1,104} 1,600] 1; 700 
Hereford -- : 25 io | 15100 | 3,600] 1,700 
Jersey .--- : ’ 16 (*) 800} 1,300 | None. 
Canadian .....----------- aie 25 10 9v0 | 1,500} 1,400 
e ei en 4 Tp a 2A 7 PARA eee enT CaeeS 
e ‘ 
8 3 ag Product. 
¢ | ef | a8 SB aah 
ae e ee | wee Color. my Origin of breed. 
: op ° D f; 
50 aq o5 Meat. | Milk. |Cheese. 
<q |e He : 
Years. | Lbs. Years. om 
Ayrsbire .... 5 600 | Red and whito.. 7 | Scotland .......... $28 00 | $30 00 | $35 00 
Durham ..... ee 5 | England ........-. 35.00} 3000} 35.00 
Hereford .... SB! | esnlO: sess asisqace 35 00 | 30 00 35 00 
J CrBe} a 10 | Island of Jersey..} None. |1150 00 | None. 
Canadian ....| 4{ 600) Red........--...)........ Normandy........ 28 00 | 30 00 35 00 


* None made. 1 Milk and cream. 
‘Annual increase, 10 per cent. ; for the dairy, 75 per cont.; for the butcher, 25 per cent. Excess of 
home demand exported to England and United States, ! 

Topography: Altitude, 300 feet; mean temperature, 42.319; summer, 66°; winter, 
1#,44°, Soil: One-half loam, one-fourth clay, and one-fourth sundy, &c. Substratum: 
Ouc-third limestone, one-third granite, and one-third gravel, &c. 

Cultivated grasses: Two-thirds timothy and one-third clover. 

Methods of housing, feeding, §:c: Wooden stables; a stall for each animal. They 
are cleaned and carded daily. “Good beds, sawdust being freely used as an absorbent. 
Grazing in summer ; hay, oatmeal, and barley meal in winter; salt three times a week. 
Cals es come into profit at fifteen months to two years of age. Very little butter ex- 
ported from this district. Local demand for milk and cream is large. Raising of 
calves is extensively engaged in. Cheese is exported. 


CHEESE DAIRYING IN HASTINGS COUNTY, ONTARIO. 
REPORT BY CONSUL PRINCE, OF BELLEVILLE. 


CATTLE AND THEIR IMPORT AND EXPORT. 


There are very few pure-bred cattle in this district. I could find but 
two or three persons who made any pretensions to raising a better than 
ordinary grade. There are now, however (having been introduced 
within a few months past), several fine Durhams and Ayrsbires, claimed 
to be absolutely pure, aud a movement is being made for the introduc- 
tion of some other breeds, and more interest in and attention paid to 
the breeding of pure stock, all of which, in the future, will materially 
change the character of the cattle here. 

I find that in the county of Hastings, comprising the largest part of 


my district—population nearly 50,000—the census returns show live 
stock as follows: 


] BEMe weinieigin waiels u cinieiuiee cies Seaien secede selnisigeicewicits 31, 985 
HOGG vo wisie sees seisweveiew seis ias caisacis Shecscan BIS R SA cise ssicioe oe Siojele derareiays sisilninne 10,534 
BHOCD 12 «551.5 sews enisinies ssisten sate cece slbistclateeis aise camecacecsrenee ues --e- 22,268 
HOPs08 oe ciencewcveisons ec : 


---. 11,472 
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The cattle are mostly Shorthorn grades and common Canadian, the 
“ grade” and Canadian, so called, being the greater proportion, proba- 
bly nineteen-twentieths. None are raised or bred here for export. The 
most of them are of a small size, some, when crossed with the Ayrshires, 
weighing Jess than 1,300 pounds. The purer the breed the heavier the 
stock. Few are slaughtered for market—merely sufficient for the ordi- 
nary home demand—the cattle being of light weight. Theheavier meats 
come from districts west. None are drawn from the United States, nor 
are any exported thither of any importance. Such as are exported go 
to England. I find that in the last five years not over $20,000 worth 
of cattle have been sent to the United States from this district, and these 
at long intervals and of ordinary grades. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


The main interest here in this connection is the dairy—the entire prod- 
uct in fact going to the cheese factories. The yield is about $28 per 
animal, on the average, over and above what is used in the family, 
though in one instance a party who has a fair herd of Durhams and Ayr- 
shires says his yielded him $40 per season for each cow over and above 
such as he used for his own family. 

I have analyzed the returns of three of the principal cheese factories, 
and I find as follows: Milk to each pound of cheese, No. 1, 9.602 pounds; 
No. 2, 9.870 pounds; No. 3, 9.510 pounds. 

Paid each patron or stockholder, per standard (of 3,000 pounds) of 
milk, which is supposed to represent the average season’s milking: No. 
1, $28.87; No. 2, $26.49; No 3, $30. The average price for cheese was 
about 9.90 cents. 

I was unable to find any one who kept such accounts as would enable 
him to get at the product of his cattle in other directions, labor, meat, 
&e., or for the balance of the year. As stated, the main volume of the 
product goes to cheese. 

The northern portion of this county (Hastings) is admirably adapted 
for grazing, and the beef and mutton and butter and cheese are of a 
better quality than the southern. The water in the northern (Law- 
rentian) portion is pure, while that of the southern (Silurian) district is 
very hard. 

FRED’K W. PRINCE, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, . 
Belleville, December 15, 1883. 
Special statistics of cattle in the Belleville district. 
Milk to 1 | Milk to1 . Weight of 
Breed. Color. pound of | pound of | Live weight. | meat atma-| District. 
butter. cheese, - turity. | 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Durbam ....---. Red, and red| 224 to 24 94 to 94 | 1,400 to 1, 500 800 to 900 | Belleville. 
and white. : 
Ayrshire ....--- caesObaxsvencseas| 22h 28 94 OR | .----- noe neneee 800 900 | Ontario. 
Ordinary grade |} Whiteandred..| 24 25 9§ 10; 1,800 1,400 600 700 


Remarks.—The yield of milk during the “season,” as called, at the cheese manu- 
facturers, averages 3,000 pounds; for exceptional cases in pure breeds (see report here- 
‘with), 4,000 pounds. Until quite recently, say two years, very few absolutely pure 
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breeds-in district. There are but the two crosses from Durham and Ayrshires in this 
district. ‘Tho milk all goes to the cheese factory, except such as is used in the family. 
From pure-bred stock, $40 per season has been realized ; the average, as indicated by 
cheese factory returns, is $28. The Durbam matures at three years of age. 

Topography: The southern portion of this district is from 250 to 1,300 feet above 
level of the sea; the northern from 500 to 2,000 feet.: Mean temperature, 47.79; 
highest (September), 98°; lowest (February), 16°. Soil: Allnvial, loam, and clay ; 
sandy in patches only. Substratum: Southern portion of district, Silurian limestone; 
northern, Huronian and Laurentian granite; bowlder clay in small portions. Tim- 
othy and clover are the cultivated grasses, ; pany 

Housing, feeding, fc. : The cattle are housed in inclosed sheds. During the milking 
season roots are the feed; when not, dry straw and grain once a day. 


CATTLE IN THE CARLTON COUNTY, ONTARIO. 
REPORT BY OOMMEROIAL AGENT ROBBINS. 


The consular district of Ottawa embraces a large extent of country, 
with a great variety of soil and climate; but for the purposes of this 
report I shall confine my investigations to the county of Carleton, of 
which Ottawa is the county seat. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


As the published official reports fail to show the mean temperature 
of Ottawa I have selected two of the nearest stations, viz, Pembroke 
and Cornwall. Pembroke is west and north and Cornwall south and 
east of Ottawa, and the results given below will indicate the tempera- 
ure of this district. 


Mean temperature in cach quarter of the year 1881. 


Stations. Winter. | Spring. |Summer.|Autumn.| Year. 
ie} ° te} o 
Pembroke J cipiainieicis eis win taeisiaia vie Wawel: wanlwiciemeeldeemane 15.2 51,9 67.4 33.5 42. 01 
Com Wall j.ncccecmcceoscisbatcioseeaeesteuescmerosves 17.7 52.5 67.4 36.4 43. 50 
SOIL. 


The soil of Carleton County varies in the several townships, but clay, 
sandy and black loams predominate. In this immediate vicinity there 
is a good deal of limestone rock. All the cultivated grasses do well, 
timothy and clover being the ruling classes. Of the improved land, 
about one-half is reported as first class for agricultural purposes ; about 
one-quarter second class, and the remaining quarter third class. There 
is considerable swampy land as yet unredeemed, as also a good deal 


of land so rocky as to be unfit for profitable cultivation. The county 
is generally well watered. : 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION. 


The average production of grain, &., is re 
ported as follows: Fall 
wheat, 20 bushels per acre; spring, 15 "bushels ; barley, 30 bushels; 
oats, 35 bushels; rye, 20 bushels; peas, 20 bushels; corn, 25 bushels; 
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potatoes, 150 bushels; turaips, 450 bushels ; other root-crops, 420 bush- 
els; hay, 1 ton per acre. 


ALTITUDE. 


Ottawa Harbor, at foot of Rideau Canal, in the city of Ottawa, is 
121.75 feet above tide-water mark at Three Rivers, a point midway 
between Quebec and Moutreal, and from which official measurements 
are taken. 


EXPLANATION. 


The foregoing figures are taken from official reports, and the follow 
ing are based upon results derived from actual experience had and ex- 
periments made with the different grades of cattle in this county, se- 
cured (by personal interview) from cattle raisers and experts, and which 
are believed to be reliable: : 


Special statistics concerning cattle in the Ottawa district. 


| Meo lta g 
. . m- so 8 
2 g oa ed 
Ly a 3] =] og rop| rel o 
Bb Bb 3 ny ad jowe| 3 
3 #8 2 3 Sq joao 
e | = 2 origin of G28 22! 3 
Name of breed. | Sex. { 5 5 8 Color. A gin of |B iBae| S 
3/2 2 2 | breed. [OB Slot a] § 
s e a 8 to AOSamPl SF 
ea ae g graiaga| & 
3 | 3 "eb oe gebla~ | = 
2 © 3 Ee oa % ohe| 
aS] 3 PSA Pen! S 
4 |G & i. q 4 a 
Yrs. | Feet. Lbs. Yrs. Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Durham ........ Bull 4 2,000 | Redandroan.| 25 | England|......|...... nye 
Cow 4 44|1, 400 to £, G00 }.-..d 25}....do...| 20 2 rp) 
Devon .......--. Bull 5 4 1, 500 es DF) || erekrcl O° san :d teracate tel havens 
Cow - 4 4 |1, 300 to 1, 400 |..-.di 7 |....do 18 1 12 
Ayrshire . ...... Bull . 5 4 |1, 500 to1, 600 25 |. 2.do ee i | ree eae 
Cow .}| 4-5 4| 800to 900 |....do. 25 |...-do ... 30 1 12 
Cross between | Cow.| 2-3 | 44-5 | 900to01,000 | Redandroan.|}....-- Canada -.| 30 1 12 
Durham bull 
and native 
cow. 
ee or na- | Cow.| 2-3 4 800to 900 | All colors....)...... reese! 25 z 12 
tive. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


There are a few Jerseys and a few Galloways in this district, but 0° 
the pure bloods the Durbams are the favorites. According to my best 
information the predominant class of cattle in this district is a cross be- 
tween the Durham bull and common or native cow; they mature early, 
are good feeders, hardy, excellent milkers, of fair size, good beefers, 
and hence profitable. 

The friends of the Devon claim that equally good results follow from 
the cross of a Devon bull with the native cow, and, as a matter of fact, 
all crosses of the pure bloods with the native cow greatly improve the 
stock. She seems to have the power and habit of perpetuating the char- 
acter of her male consort rather than her own. Especially is this the 
result of the first cross, but which is not so marked or distinctive in 


subsequent issues. 
R. B. ROBBINS, 
Commercial Agent. 
UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
Ottawa, October 3, 1883, 
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CATTLE IN THE SIMCOE DISTRICT. 
REPORT BY COMMERCIAL AGENT JAMES. 


The principal breeds of cattle here are the Durbams and the Durham 
grades, and some Ayrshires to a limited extent. The best method of 
exportation, aud the one mostly followed, to the United States from 
this section is by rail to Buffalo, and to the old country they go princi- 
pally by rail to Montreal and Quebec, thence per steamer. The animals 
mostly exported are Durhams or Durham grades, on account of size 
of careass. The prices of fat cattle vary according to demand, bring- 
ing from 3 to 5 and 6 cents per pound, live weight. For thoroughbreds 
the prices range from $100 to $1,000, and often prices that seem fabulous. 
The number of cattle in the county of Norfolk, Untario, in which my 
district principally lies, is somewhere in the neighborhood of 25,000, the 
largest percentage of which are grades. About 40 or 50 per cent. are 
bred for the dairy. The stock, I think, has slightly decreased, owing to 
the ship ments to the United States and the old country. The supply is 
in excess of the home demand. As regards the breeding of thorough- 
bred Durhams it is found that-animals of superior breeding are raised 
here, and are annually bought up at very large sums and exported, and 
have been able to carry away prizes from those bred at home. I have 
had all the answers, as far as possible to obtain them, given in the in- 
closed lists, and trust that such may prove satisfactory. 

HENRY M. JAMES, 
Commercial Agent.: 
UnireD STarEs COMMERCIAL AGENCY, ; 
Simcoe, December 7, 1883. 


Special statistics concerning cattle in the Simcoe district. 


Average| Milk to | wink 4 Live weight. 
° yield of | 1 pound we te Age at 
Name of breed. Stn per of but- aS pene iataltys 
day. ter. Cow. | Bull. Ox. 


Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. |Pounds.'Pounds.|Pounds.| Years. 
Durham and Durham grade....... 20 | 25 to 30 10} 1,200 | 2,000 | 1, GuD 4or5 
ASYSDILG sass ciicesuacneesexeesesciest 25) 25 30 10 900 | 1,600 |.-...... 5.6 


Durham and Durham grade: These are large stock, of red or roan color; originally 
from England, and have been bred pure for many years. Weight of meat at maturity 
8 ubout one-fourth less than live weight. In Durhams the following strains are good 
milkers: “ Isabellas,” ‘Rose of Sharons,” and ‘Sanpariels, ” and in grades any of their 
issue. 

Ayrshires: This breed is of medium size, red and white in color; originally from 
Scotland, and have been bred pure for many years. Weight of meat at maturity one- 
lo less than live weight. They are good wilkers, and excellent for butter and 
cheese. 

This district is in Norfolk County, Ontario. 


Topography, §c: Altitude: 140 feet above Lake Erie, or from 700 to 716 feet above 
sea level. Mean temperature: 1875, 43°.2; 1876, 469.4. Soil: One-half sandy and clay, 
one-eighth clay, and three-eighths sandy, &c. Substratum: One-eighth limestone, 
three-fourths clay and sand, and one-eighth gravel, &c. Timothy and clover are the 
cultivated grasses. 

Housing, feeding, §ce: Cattle are generally kept in stalls in stables. Cut hay and 
straw with chop, &c., and roots, such as turnips, mangels, and beets are fed. “They 
are either thoroughbred, or in case of grades bred to thoroughbred bulls, 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


CATTLE-RAISING IN QUEBEC. 
REPORT BY CONSUL PARKER, OF SHERBROOKE. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


I have the honor to transmit herewith such answers to the inquiries 
made by the Department of State relative to the various breeds of 
cattle, amount and quality of products, and the methods of handling 
and disposing of the same, as I have been able to glean from the breed-, 
ers and dairymen and stock-growers of this portion of the province of 
Quebec. I am aware that in many particulars the report is incomplete, 
and that in others results are only approximated. But I have found 
considerable difficulty in securing even the limited information thus 
compiled. 

A few general observations will, I think, serve to give a better un- 
derstanding of the cattle industry in the Eastern Townships of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and of such features thereof as may be of interest to the 
herdsmen and farmers of the United States than any tabulated state- 
ment can do. 

THE NATIVE OR FRENCH CATTLE. 


The native, or French cattle, as these are called, form the basis upon 
which the various crosses with the imported breeds are made. These 
cattle are not large, but they are hardy, light eaters, and yield fair 
quantities of good, rich milk, well calculated for profitable use in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese. Cattle-breeders who have given the 
subject careful attention are of the opinion that these native cattle, 
which were introduced by the, early French colonists, belong to the 
great Channel family and are nearly related to the Jerseys and Guern- 
Seys. 

: THE BEST DAIRY CATTLE. 


Senator Cochrane, who owns and operates at Compton, near Sher- 
brooke, the best appointed cattle-farm in Canada, possibly, excepting 
the great Government establishments at Guelph and Rougemont, has 
found by long experience with the best-known breeds that the Jerseys 
are by far the most profitable and best suited to this climate of any of 
the highly-bred cheese and butter producers. The offspring of Jerseys 
crossed upon the native Canadian stock are better for ordinary farm 
use in places where good shelter and thorough care in winter are not 
always attainable. But good results can only be secured here by prop- 
erly housing and feeding stock during the long, cold winters. — 


CLIMATE OF QUEBEC. 


In a climate where the mercury often sinks to 25 and 30 degrees be- 
low zero, and occasionally to 40 degrees below, the importance of proper 
shelter and food must be fully realized. 


CATTLE FODDER IN QUEBEC. 


The seasons being too short for corn to mature other food products 
must. take its place. Among these hay and roots are the principal. 
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The country produces timothy, clover, and red top, or herd grass, in 
great abundance. Before the development of the cattle industry, iin- 
mense quantities of hay were exported to the United States. But now 
much of the hay crop finds a market with the cattlemen, and the ship- 
ments from this immediate locality show a corresponding decrease. The 
best roots are the white Swede turnips, sugar-beets, and carrots ; the 
turnip being the favorite. For young cattle these are boiled, pulped, 
and mixed with chopped clover, hay, and either oi cake or cotton-seed 
meal; while they are sliced or fed whole to mature animals. This is, 
of course, on well-managed cattle ranches; among ordinary farmers 
they are simply fed whole in connection with hay. It is probable that 
Canadian cheese and butter owe more of their excellent quality to this 
diet of rich and succulent roots, and to one other cause, than to the pe. 
culiar breeds of the milch cows that yield the milk and cream from 
which they are made. The one other cause is the frequent rains during 
the summer and fall, which keep the grass always green and tender 
until the frosts kill it down. 


THE MOST SUITABLE BREEDS FOR QUEBEC. 


The Canadian minister of agriculture (Mr. Pope) is aiso Jargely en 
gaged in breeding fine cattle at Cookshire, in this consular district, and 
the Dominion Cattle Company, of which Hon. W. B. Ives, member of 
Parliament for the counties of Richmond and Wolf, is the manager, has 
its headquartershere. Besides thesethereare other breeders of thorough- 
breds, and a great many extensive raisers of good-grade stock for the 
butchers and exporters. The united testimony of all these tends to the 
conclusion that the Polled Angus or Aberdeen stock and the Here- 
fords are the best calculated to produce good beef cattle in this climate. 

They are hardy, large, mature early, and their meat is of the best. 
Breeders also regard them as much the best for crosses with the native 
ta here, and under certain circumstances, in the Sonth and West 
also. 


THE JERSEYS VS. NATIVE FRENCH CATTLE. 


As betore remarked the Jerseys and Jersey crosses with native cat- 
tle are most popular here for dairy purposes. Mr. Cochrane and other 
breeders of large experience regard them as being, in many respects, 
superior to the Guernseys, Ayrshires or Devons. The ease with which 
they are kept in good condition and the richness of their milk are the 
points urged in their favor. Some breeders have, at times, cherished 
preferences for the Guernseys on account of their superior weight, but 
further experience has taught them that their inferiority to either of the 
three great beef-producing breeds is too palpable for them to be te- 
garded with favor for butcher's stock, while their smaller yield of milk 
and butter will not permit.them to become rivals to the J. erseys for 
dairy purposes. 

It would not be fair to the native stock of cattle to fail to add here, 
that in the qualities required for the farm dairy, the Canadian cattle, 
even without the benefit of favorable crosses are really strong. They 
are thoroughly acclimated, give fair quantities of milk, and the yield of 
butter and cheese is good. A competent dairyman estimates that the 
average Canadian cow, with ordinary treatment, will yield 5 quarts of 


aes for at least six months in the year, after which it will slowly 
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DISPOSITION OF CATTLE AND CATTLE PRODUCTS. 


As to the disposition of products, beef cattle are largely consumed 
at home. The people of this section of Canada make use of a great 
deal of meat, mostly beef and mutton, pork being used comparatively 
little. Large numbers of fat cattle are shipped to England and Scot- 
land, and a small number reach the markets of the United States. 

Butter is made by the families of farmers, and either printed or made 
into rolls for the local trade, or packed in tubs for exportation or to 
supply the home markets during. the latter part of the winter and the 
early spring months, when the cows are mostly turned dry. Cheese is 
made,by farmers’ families and in small factories, and sold to local deal- 
ers or to exporters. Much Canadian butter and cheese reaches the 
markets of New England, its superior quality enabling shippers to pay 
the duty of 4 cents per pound to the American Government, and still 
find ready and often profitable sales among our people. The shipments 
of Canadian butter and cheese to England and Scotland, where they 
are highly prized and bring fairly remunerative prices, have been grow- 
ing larger year after year, and in the last three years have doubled 
annually. 

CONCLUSION. 


I have thus endeavored to present the opinions of the stockmen and 
dairymen of this section of Canada, and the results of their varied ex- 
periences— gleaned from numerous conversations and interviews with 
them—uncolored by any notions of my own. I sincerely hope that the 
record may contain something of value to the stock growers and farmers 
of the United States. 

BENJ. 8. PARKER, 
Consul. 
UNITED SraTes CONSULATE, 
Sherbrooke, December 19, 1883. 


Special statistics concerning cattle in the eastern townships of Quebec. 


i | Li ight. 
Annual aver- | Milkto 1} Milk to1 ive weig 
Name of breed. | age yield of | pound of) pound of 


milk, butter. |“ cheese. Cow. Bull. * Ox. 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Canadian ....... 1, 600 to 1, 900 . 5 700 to 1, 200 900 to 1, 500 800 to 1, 400 
PROPUGIN dxonex|ocsmansecane ane 21,200 1,800] 1,800 2,400} 1,700 2,400 
TCO cccuwans lpervemwnnnen veue q 1,200 1,800] 1,800 2,400] 1,600 2,300 
Polled Angus 0 
A boven cc: deta ianele wiseieeased 1,200 1,800} 1,800 2,400; 1,600 2,3¢0 
Jersey ...20----- 2, 000 to 2, 400 700 =, 100 9co 1, 800 800 =1, 300 
Age at |Weight of meat ‘Oprtet 
Breed. manipriey. at matarity. © Color. Origin of breed. 
“Years. Pounds.* ; . i 
Canadian .......... 3 700 to 1,500 | Fawn, roan, spotted ..| Supposed to have becn in the 
‘ ny : 5 Chaunel Islands. 
Shorthorn 2| 1,200 2,400 | Red, roan, white ..... England. 
Hereford... 2] 1,200 2,400 | Red and white........ Do. 
Polled Angus... 2] 1,200 2,400 | Black.......... -.| Scotland. : : 
Jersey ---..20------ 2 700 1,300 | Pawn..ereseessnceseuss Island of Jersey in the English 
: Channel. : 


« These are gross weights; subtract at least one-fourth to obtain net weights. 
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Topography, §c.: Altitude, 500 to 1,050 feet above sea-level; mean temperature 
(estimated), 35° above zero; summer, 60° above; winter, 10° above. There are no 
records kept here except those kept by the Grand Trunk Railroad. I did not know 
thisin time to securo, correct figures from the Grand Trunk general office at Montreal. 
The soil varics in different localities so that it is fairly correct to designate mixed, 
loam, clay, and sand, in equal proportions. 

Cuttivated grasses are timothy, clover, and red top. 

Housing, feeding, §c.: The cattle are kept in stalls and loose boxes on round floors 
of barns and sheds. Special care is taken on the breeding farms for thoroughbred 
stock. Cattle are housed in basements of main barns with hay and straw in lofts, root 
cellars'near at hand, &c. The feed consists of hay, turnips, corn, barley, oatmeal, bran, 
vil-cake, cotton-seed meal, &c. Timothy hay fed whole, but clover hay chopped and 
mixed with pulped turnips, also with meal, bran, and oil-cake for young stock. Roots 
fel whole or sliced for mature stock. Good grade cattle are made by crossing Short- 
horns, Hereford, or Polled Angus on to native Canadian stock. The best dairy stock 
is pure Canadian or pure Jersey or crosses of the two. Much eare is taken by breed- 
ers to keep theirstrains pure. Much of the beef products are shipped alive to England 
and Scotland and much is consumed at home, while a fair per cent. goes to the mar- 
kets of the United States. Beef cattle are generally well handled. Much butter and 
cheese is produced. The cheese is exceptionally good and the butter about equal to 
the average butter of the United States. 


' CATTLE IN THE GASPE BAY DISTRICT. 
REPORT BY CONSUL HOLT. 


Little attention has been given to the improvement of the breed of 
cattle on this coast, consequently they are small and inferior, and of no 
value to those who are interested in the selection of animals for breed- 
ing purposes. They consist mainly of mixed breeds frem Polled cattle 
from the Magdalen Islands, and Jerseys and Canadian, of an average 
live weight of from 4 cwt. for the cow to 6 cwt. for the ox, and yielding 
about 100 pounds of butter per cow annually. 

GEO. H. HOLT, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Gaspe Basin, October 6, 1883. 


CATTLE IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
REPORT BY CONSUL WORDEN, OF CHARLOTTETOWN. 


I have the honor to forward herewith the form which accompanied 
the cattle circular of July 18, 1883. Many causes have operated to 
hinder its compilation, and now it is with considerable doubt as to its 
availability that I send it to the Department. 

It is only within a few years that the farmers of this province have 
begun to comprehend the advisability of improving the native cattle by 
importations from England. 

A.farm was purchased by the local government some years since, 
and @ number of pure and well-bred cattle put upon it. Their progeny 
have, from time to time, been sold at auction, and gradually the grade 
of the cattle now bred on the island is being improved. This farm is 
maintained at the expense of' the local government. No pains are taken 
to give the farming community the advantage of the stock raised. At 
present the character of the stock is not equal to that of Ontario, 
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ie ‘oie observation, I consider it superior to the general average of 
uebec. 

I doubt if the feeding of cattle receives the same amount of care that 
is given to the system in Ontario. During the summer the island is 
admirably adapted for grazing, and it seems as though a trade in cattle 
with the United States night be of as much importance as is the trade 
in the other products of the province. The Boston market would seem 
to present a favorable opening for this branch of industry. At present 
no cattle are sent to the United States from this consular district. A 
few buyers of sheep and lambs find their way to the island. 

W. A. WORDEN, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, August 7, 1884. 
Special statistics concerning Prince Edward Island cattle. 
Annual | Milk+to1| Milk tol Live weight. Weight 
Name of breed. average | pound of | pound of _—|of meat at 
of milk. | butter. | cheese. maturity. 


Cow. | Bull. Ox. 


Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds.| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Pounds. 
-800 


Shorthorns.....- iinie ate aie: Mackin anaes 3, 000 |. 30 10; 1,400] 1,800) 1,600 
Ayrshires DB; 800 | wate sews eies| oan se oie aie 1,000 | 1,400] 1,400 €00 
Grade Shorthorns ......-......--+-- 6,000 |... eee. 1,300 | 1,700] 1,500 780 
Other grades (crossing between the 

Ayrshire and Gurnsey bulls and 

the native COWS) ......-.---es0e-- * §, 500 |. pw ceenccs| seas ecncae 1,000 |.....-.. 1, 300 G00 


Remarks: The Shorthorns are well shaped; colors, white, roan, and red. They 
wero originally imported from England, and have been bred pure seven to twenty-five 
years. The Ayrshires and Grade Shorthorns are similar to the Shorthorns, except 
that they are of mixed colors. Other breeds are of mixed colors, medium shape, and 
have been bred pure for one hundred years; origin not known. 

Topography, §c.: Altitude, 36 feet. Mean temperature, 39.33°; summer, 47.589; win- 
ter, 31.079. Soil: Loam, clay,and sand. Substratum: Sandstone, clay, and gravel. 
Cultivated grasses: Timothy and clover. 3 

Housing, feeding, §c.: The cattle are kept tied up or in loose boxes during winter 
of sixmonths. Hay, timothy and clover, roots; turnips, mangels, potatoes, grain, oats, 
ae barley are fed. Grain is housed or stacked, and thrashed in barns; hay chiefly 

oused. 
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MEXICO. 


CATTLE-BREEDING IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 
REPORT BY OONSUL-GENERAL SUITON, OF MATAMOROS. 


Preliminary.—A detailed and reliable account of the breeding-cattle 
in Northern Mexico, as called for in the circular and memoranda, is a 
very difficult task. No previous data being available, I have had to visit 
the “ranchos” and inquire directly of * rancheros.” Having selected the 
cattle I desired, they were photographed, measured, and weighed, and as 
full a description given as possible. 

Origin.—In all the histories of Mexico and of individual States which 
I have examined, they are spoken of as the cattle of the country de- 
scended from those brought over by the Spaniards. 

Breeds.—Roughbly speaking, there is only one breed, but in this there 
are variations, showing that at least three breeds were originally im- 
ported, the Longhorns, the Shorthorns, and the Polled cattle. 

In Northern Mexico the first is the most common, and is, so to speak, 
the general class. In the same herds with the Longhorns are to be 
found a considerable number of shorter-horned cattle, and occasionally a 
few Polled cattle. The first are very large-boned, immense, gaunt 
beasts. The Shorthorned are a little shorter and broader. The Polled 
cattle are nearly like the Longhorned in general build. 

Uses.—These cattle, as a whole, are only good for and only used for, 
beef and labor. Milk and cheese are only made in small amounts for 
local consumption. ; 

Milk.—In this city cow’s milk is sold along with goat’s milk, and 
rather exceeds the latter in quantity. In most of the other cities and 
towns of Northern Mexico, cow’s milk is usually scarcer and more goat’s 
milk is used. The increase of foreign population has increased the de- 
mand for cow’s milk. I know of no attempt to increase the milk-pro- 
ducing qualities of cows. The cows are “ corraled” at night, milked in 
the morning, and herded during the day on the open pastures. 

A fair average cow will give about 4 quarts of milk per day for three 
months. After three months the amount diminishes and the quality 
deteriorates, so that milking is finally stopped at about six or eight 
months after the calf was dropped. 

The milk in good seasons seeins to produce a ligiit cream, and is rea- 
sonably good if got pure and clean, Venders of milk sell it at so many 
cupfuls for 6 cents. The number of cups varies with the season, but 
the price averages from 5 to 15 cents per quart. It lacks the taste and 
_ quality found in good American cow’s milk produced from the rich and 

Juicy grasses in the United States. 
: Butter.—Butter making is almost unknown, although there are some 
ranchos” up-river where American “ rancheros” have dairies and make 
considerable butter for local consumption. 

Cheese—A small amount of a sort of cheese is made and has a limited 
sale. It is usually made into round flat cakes weighing about a pound. 
It resembles what is locally called “ Dutch cheese” in some parts of the 
United States. The general get up of the article was not inviting 
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enough to encourage me to take a second taste. In general it may be 
said that while there are thousands of cattle within sight, a glass of 
milk is a difficult thing to obtain, and butter and cheese are unknown. 

Variations of breed.—On the lowlands the cattle grow larger. The 
hoofs spread out, the limbs are thicker, the horns are longer, and the 
animals generally adapt themselves to their surroundings. In the high 
regions the hoofs are smaller and tougher; the animals are agile, sure 
footed, and very hardy. 

Colors.—In all this region the colors are numerous. Perhaps red is 
the most prevalent: color, with black next. Besides the plain colors, 
are the spotted or “‘paint” cattle. Some cream-colored cattle have very 
beautiful glossy hair. 

Grasses, &c.—All these cattle run wild, and feed the year round on 
the wild grasses und bushes. The grasses are very numerous. In this 
State the most common is the mezquite grass. Besides this are the 
gama grass, buffalo grass, bunch grass, zacahuizte grass, Bermuda grass, 
and a large number of others. After a rain, fifteen or twenty varie- 
ties are often found along the road within a short distance. 

Other foods.—Besides the grasses, cattle feed upon the leaves and 
beans of the mezquite bush or ‘tree (Algarobia glandulosa of Gray). 
These beans are very fattening. The nopal and other varieties of the 
cactus are also utilized in certain seasons as food for cattle. In some 
cases these are gathered in piles, and most of the thorns burned off, so 
that the cattle can eat them more readily. : 

Water.—Water is afforded by the various lakes, rivers, and pools. 
The value of a pasturage is largely dependent upon the amount, loca- 
tion, quality, and permanence of the water supply. In this State, par- 
ticularly near the Gulf or river, are in the rainy season large lagunas of 
fresh water. Some of these remain through the longest drought. In 
the higher country water is scarcer, and in dry seasons many cattle dic 
from lack of water. Rivers in Northern Mexico are comparatively 
scarce, and the lakes are still scarcer. This is a condition which obtains 
all over Mexico, and, as the ‘rainfall is not evenly distributed through 
the year, renders irrigation necessary for agriculture. Sufficient moist- 
ure for grass and water for stock is often unattainable and renders stock- 
raising on many otberwise fine pastures very hazardous. 

Tanks.—In some sections. dams have been constructed across arroyos 
and other depressions in the soil where the water is held in reserve. 
To some of these the cattle come long distances to drink. Itis thought 
that this system of tanks would, if properly carried out, bring much 
idle land iuto use. In Texas, Capt. Richard King, of Santa Gertrudes, 
Nueces County, who has one of the largest stock ‘‘ranches” in the world, 
has made a large number of these tanks with excellent results. Hither 
from their effect, or from other causes, Captain King thinks that.in his 
section, between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, the rainfall is increas- 
ing and becoming more eyenly distributed. With this change ho also 
notes the advance of the mezquite bush, which now partially covers 
hundreds of thousands of acres which, ten or fifteen years ago, were 
open plains. The same changes, though less marked, are noticed ih the 
lowlands of this State. 


IMPORTS OF IMPROVED STOCK. 


In this State I learn of one importation of some twenty head, mostly 
Durhams, with afew Jerseys. The importer informs me that he cannot 
as yet give any reliable statement of the results. A very few improved 
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stock are reported by Consul Scott, of Chihuahua, as having been im. 
ported into that State. I have heard of a few other importations along 
the frontier. 

METHODS OF BREEDING. 


Cattle graze on the plains the year round. Generally they keep 
pretty close to one portion of the range, changing somewhat with the 
time of the year and the supply of water and pasture. 

Bulls.—The bulls run with the herd all the year. Calves are dropped 
all the year round, but most generally in March, April, and May. 

The bulls serve cows at eighteen mouths, but are most effective from 
three to six years. After that age they get so heavy that they are not 
so serviceable. They are then castrated, and broken to the yoke or 
killed for beef. The bulls are not usually changed irom herd to herd, 
and hence breed in and in, to the great deterioration of the stock. 

When full grown and ten or twelve years old they are very large, very 
wild and fierce. A few are used for bull fights during fairs and find 
their way to the slaughter-howse afterwards. To illustrate the disposi- 
tion of the wild bulls it is stated that south of Soto de la Marina, in this 
State, some roads are at times impassable, because the bulls attack any- 
thing which comes in their way. 

Oxen.—Bulls and oxen are used indiscriminately for work purposes. 
One of each are often yoked together The males are not castrated 
until two or three years old. The “‘rancberos” think that they grow 
larger and faster by this method. They are often simply twisted or 
pounded. As a result they are usually very staggy in appearance and, 
as their final destination is the slaughter-house, the term “bull beef” 
comes home to those who eat beef here with peculiar force. The horns 
of oxen are longer than those of bulls and often reach a great length. 
They are very strong, hardy animals. They are worked with a yoke 
made of a straight stick of wood, in which are cut slight curves for the 
neck. These sticks are lashed to the head and horns by means of raw 
leather thongs. The pole of the two-wheeled cart is lashed directly to 
the yoke stick. They are guided by a driver who goes in front and 
carries along pole with aniron bradintheend. This he usually allows 
to rest behind him on the yoke. He accelerates their pace by punch- 
ing the offending ox. A turn is made by punching one animal in the 
ribs and striking the other over the head. A full stop is made by hit- 
ting both over the head and getting in their way, kicking their noses, 
&c. They will usually stand patiently so long as the goad is resting 
on the yoke in front of them. In muddy weather or on.the road they 
are guided from the cart by punching, hitting, and the voice. 

Cows.—Heifers take the bull at about two years of age and cows usu- 
ally drop one calf a yearin March, April, or May. Thecalves run with 
the mother until she turns them off, occasionally returning to take a 
share of the milk supply for the next calf. With good years, when the 
grass and water are abundant, the average annual increase in a herd is 
about 66 per cent. Droughts or hard winters will reduce this increase. 
Cows are never milked except near towns or where a few are selected 
from a “rancho” to supply the milk needed. These are then milked 
daily, with or without the calves, for a few months, then turned out and 
their place supplied with fresh ones. Many of these cows grow to an 
immense size, and the horns are as long or occasionally longer than 
those of the oxen. 

Branding. —A very important proceeding is the branding, which occurs 
generally in the months of November, December, and J anuary. 
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Mezquite posts are set upright so as to make a large “corral,” into 
which the animals are driven by horsemen who have rounded them up. 
‘These are very interesting occasions. One set of horsemen bring up one 
herd, and by dint of shonts, lassos, &c., finally secure them in the “cor- 
ral.” ' 

All those which have no brands are lassoed, led out, thrown down, 
and branded with the owner’s mark. This brand is usually some letter 
or letters of the name, but is often only adesign. The idea is to make 
a mark, usually on the left side or hip, which cannot grow out or be 
blurred or obscured by another brand. Besides the main brand is an 
car brand, and some cut is usually made in the ear. 

When sold many sellers round up the cattle and add another or sell- 
ing brand. All these brands are matters of record. Cattle cannot be 
moved from one district (in Tamaulipas) without inspection. 

When sold the seller invariably gives a written bill of sale, on which 
the br&nds are “ painted” or rather written. To illustrate more fully 
the appearance of the cattle after branding I give herewith some speci- 
mens of such brands on file in this office. 

Wild cattle.—Besides the cattle which are regularly guarded and 
-which are comparatively tame there are in the southern part of this 
State many cattle belonging to large “‘ranchos” which are absolutely 
wild. ‘Many of these are never branded, are fierce, and roam about in. 
their section unmolested by man. A very intelligent gentleman who 
has a large ranch in that portion of the State estimated that there might 
be 50,000 such animals in this State. 

Castrating.—_With afew ‘‘rancheros” the castrating is done when the 
stock are branded, but the great majority leave this until they are three 
years old. In other cases they are “ twisted” or pounded. It is claimed 
that a worm causes some trouble when stock are castrated, but this is 
denied by the most intelligent stock-raisers. The latter tell me that 
there is no danger in castration, and that it should be done at six months, 
and that this method gives a better growth, finer stock, and much bet- 
ter beef. 

Quality of beef.—The beef is dark red, and when reasonably fat is 
juicy and fairly tender. As beeves are never fed even for slaughter, 
and as so much is bull beef or very staggy, it is not so good as it might 
easily be made. In hot weather the beef is very watery and the weight 
of the carcass is greatly diminished by drying after slaughter. 

Near Soto la Marina the beef is said to be finer than at any other 
point in Mexico. The grasses are particularly nutritious and abundant, 
and the prevalence of salt in the atmosphere keeps the stock in good 
health and gives a finer taste to the meat. : : 

Retail prices—The prices vary in different cities and in different sea- 
sons. In this city (Matamoros) where some fourteen are killed daily 
the price of the carcass is about 5 cents per pound Mexican coin, and 
beefsteak, say, 10 cents American coin. 

How beef is sold.—Most of the beef is cut into thin strips, the bone 
being left out. Formerly a roast or steak could only be bought by pre- 
vious arrangement, so that it would be properly cut. The American 
idea has, however, prevailed, so that one can now get meat properly cut 
for steak and other purposes. More than half is still sliced off into thin 
strips to be dried for future use. All the stands in the market have the 
price per pound printed above. This price is regulated by the city which 
owns the market building and rents the stands. While the price isthus 
fixed very few if any buy by the pound. The buyer picks out what he 
wants and negotiates to see how large a piece or how many slices he can, 
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get for 124 or 25 cents. A small piece is almost always thrown in as a 
‘pilon” or gift. The meat not sold is sliced, salted, and hung out to 
dry in the sun. . 

Beef at various ages.—From six months to three years the beef is com- 
_paratively good and tender. From three to seven years itis very tough. 
After the seventh year it again begins to grow tender, and is at its best 
in the fourteenth year. : 

Age.—Cattle mature at five or six years but continue to fill. out a year 
or two longer. With fair care cattle live fifteen to eighteen years. They 
rarely live more than twenty years. 


VALUE OF MEXICAN CATTLE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Breeding cows.—The chief value of these cattle, so far as regards the 
United States, is in the cows. These when exported to the plains of 
Texas and the West make the basis of the finest herds in the world. 
As I stated in a recent report (see Consular Reports No. 31, July, 1883), 
these cows breed very rabidly and surely. They and their descend- 
ants retain the large size and red color of meat. They grow rapidly, are 
hardy, wild enough to be good “rustlers,” and the second cross with 
good bulls makes the best grass-fed beef that goes into our Eastern cities. 
The first thought of the Western ranchman is to get Texas cows, which 
are the same as the Mexican cows, except as improved by better hand- 
ling, for the foundation of his herd. / 

Jf prices are too high in Texas he comes through to Mexico. 

Experience has shown that with one or two crosses these cows pro- 
duce wuch finer and more profitable beef cattle than do the average 
cows in the United States, They are not so domesticated or effeminated, 
and hence are better adapted to the rough ways of ranch life. It is 
not at all likely that they would be of service in improving our breed 
of milch cows. , 

Beef catile—When prices make it profitable large quantities of young 
cattle are exported to the United States to be driven to the ranges to 
grow and fatten for our markets. These cattle are simply frames, and, 

. fattened on the juicy grasses of our West, make good beef at four and 
five years of age. 

Duties—All cows, heifers, and bulls entered for breeding purposes 
are free of duty in the United States. Beef and other cattle pay 20 per 
cent. on the original cost price. 

Values.—The prices of all kinds of live animals as cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, goats, have greatly increased within a few years. Herds 
of cattle, which five years ago were slow sale at $4 ahead as they ran, 
now bring $10 to $15. Ranchmen hold cattle so high that buyers have 
fallen off greatly and the movement is slight at present. 

Export duty.—The demand in the United States sent a good many 
buyers to this State last year. The export of cattle so alarmed the 
State authorities that they passed a law levying an export tax, amount- 
in g to $2.50 per head on cows and $1.25 on other cattle. ‘ 

This tax applied if cattle were moved from one Mexican State to 
another. Large transactions were broken off and sales for a time almost 
entirely suspended. Bya late law this tax has been reduced to $1 per 
head on cows and 474 cents on other cattle. 

Markets.—The principal market and that which takes perhaps two- 
thirds of the surplus is the interior of Mexico. After supplying the 
small local demands about one-third goes to the United States through 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. Some have been shipped by vessels 
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to Havana, and in the fature this may be an important market for these 
cattle. : 

Driving.—They are driven in herds by horsemen, getting food and 
water en route. Those for the interior are fattened outside and mar- 
keted in the city of Mexico, San Luis Potosi, Guanajuato, &c. 

Those for the United States are used for breeding or fattened and 
shipped Kast by rail. The opening of railways in Mexico will cause 
some shipments to be made by rail. 

Costs, &e., of driving.—The cost and risk of driving vary greatly with 
the route, season of the year, grass, handling, and condition of the stock. 
From the interior of this State to this frontier the country is compara- 
tively open, very level, and in good seasons has plenty off water and 
grass. My averages show the losses on this route not to exceed 4 per 
cent. . . 

In the upper country, where grass and water are scarcer and the road 
much rougher, the losses have reached 25 per cent. on the route from 
the place of purchase to the border. The cost per head from San 
Fernando to this city, not including export dues, has amounted to $1 
per head. This included going, buying, and returning pay of drivers, 
losses en route, &c. ; 

The best routes are more or less direct lines to the nearest American 
town. 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 


The total of live animals exported from Mexico to the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1881, was $314,272, and for the following 
year, $455,917, values in United States coin, nearly all of which passed 
over this border. Of these amounts probably more than one-half were 
eattle. 


IMPORTS OF AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCTS. 


In the year ending June 30, 1882, Mexico imported from the United 
States (values in United States coin} 


Description. Quantity. Value. 

AOMOG CAttle se saieeieiicRicolwi edi gecsinae chsamanwimaneasactreactens head.. 793 + $18, 602 
MIORCHOY iiaisicic se > * elulew' tots huiataistets aiajas eae ainonaeecrais de siidlasieeerewe sedan aun) pounds... 2, 552 861 
Manufactures of leather : 

Boots:and hoes cise. css nesiewicweteswsd ceewwed encinewsesateaew ence ee pairs.. 60, 610 85, 327 

Saddlery and harness oie. - ojo. jaco-oja oe aioe onde Se aceeeae ecesewe cent was saeseeslaeeee! saareains! 34, 497 

AAU OR TOR WO ON EREEIINES OF 5c <-c-c arncecaienanicdnin sme d daw ashe GeRN Es Baedepamiellanea manne cers 29, 344 
Beef: ‘ 

WNP OGHY 35 .2ihcsecie Se ret eesaeem aw aucun mninende nase ye nucie ae meen mim coaeaemenen None. |vess-22-25. 
Butter, 
Chee: 


Tallow 


UAL seis inne secant es amen phn ere oieistetin ue awertied tee c cence ren enteweamenseesnees|snsaeceweces 248, 252 
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MEXICAN DUTIES. 


The following are the import duties on American cattle and cattle 
products: 


‘Weight tints: 
sat on 100 
Articles. penenat kilograms 
Y- | (220 pounds), 
gross. 
Hornied :CA ttle ai speccsce: sro cic cise dis sis is acscciniaie da essreinalecsnraisine wsias ea Stew sinjnlersiniecies Bred: | oseeeeines esa 
Leather, net weight -...----.------.+0. 2. sees eee erences kilograms*.. $L 43 $10) 
Leather, manufactures of, not specified, gross weight ........-. kilosrams. . 86 my) 
Boots or half boots: 
Cow-hide of more than 18 centimeters (7.09 inches) of sole ..por dozen.. 16 50 1 60 
Of calf-skin, or patent leather of same dimensions..........--.-..d0.-.. 27 00 1 Ou 
Shoes: ° 
Leather, all classes, for men, same dimensions .........--... per dozen... 7 00 160 
Leather, low, for children, not exceeding 18 centimeters........-. do..-. 5 00 79 
Saddles, all classes ......--------e2e0 see c enna e ee cece ee ree n en nnn neces sneer qd) bu 
Harness for carriages: 
Common, gross Weight..-..-----.-----e-20cseee cence ne eees kilograms. . 86 ia 
Fine, gross weight .--...--.--- --e- 2 eee ne eee ee teen cee tee eee do .. 2 00 75 
Meats: 
Preserved,of all classes, in juice or dry (not including extract of meat), 
net weight, including in this the weight of the inner wrapper, kilo- : 
72 50 
Smoked or salted, net weight .-. --kilograms.. 24 50 
Butter, net weight, inclading in thi he pper do .. 24 50 
Cheese, all kinds, net weight, including in this that of the inner w: = 
4 50 
tees ( 75 
Tallow, all classes, net weight ....-.---..-.-. . -2+---+s-------- kilograms... 06 50 


* Kilogram=2} pounds. 1 Fifty-five per cent. 


In addition to above duties, add 2 per cent. 


The butter was probably entirely oleomargarine, and generally a most 
disreputable article. In the United States I use butter very freely, but 
here, even the finest quality of so-called butter which I can import; 
especially from New Orleans, is so poor that I hardly taste it once a 
month. Asmall amountis used in cooking. Itis not likely that butter 
would keep good long enough to make the journey unless packed in ice 


CATTLE CENSUS OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 


The total of cattle can only be estimated. Statistics carinot be ob- 
tained except in some cases, and they are chiefly remarkable for their 
unreliability. In a former report I estimated the number of cattle in 
Northern Mexico at 1,500,000. In this State, Iam informed that the 
list handed in to the State treasurer gave the total at about 180,000, but 
a counting up by sections and ‘‘rancheros” gives nearly or quite 750,- 
000. Consul Campbell forwards a similar list from Nuevo Leon giving 
the total at 127,738. That list is probably more nearly correct, as the 
State is smaller, and cattle-raising is not the chief industry. Perhaps 
250,000 would be a fair estimate of the number in that State. 

The following is a rough apportionment: 


AABN PAS )|-oi5.32 svemieis oa eed eS ndain auowlceapievaiiele bese area aedeel wok ae 750, 000 
INU6V.0 WeeODeioziat aa enie cata hepachslocscicis race: sournateunn sate adewrca oe aee 250; 000 
Coahuilayc soo ere nis ante cmserod tad ta yok echmatiicloels ceive gana emene ee e 295, 000 
Chibtahta, 52 ct dide see tata ts raauanisee ace uuseeon nue sodden eas 995, 000 
Bovoray Part sccncsn cos cease ucctcniac ag ose pgansiee seamev sled tahaote oc ese 50, 000 

TDG allios a2 Axi sisters oad own wma Saas ate ledate Meiclecistvis's Bae eee atte aw 1, 500, 000 


Of this total hardly more than 1 per cent. are ever milked. This total 
has been considerably reduced within the past three years. The inte- 
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rior demand grows each year, and has greatly increased since railway 
building began. The higher prices in the United States have increased 
the export that way. Then the local demand has been doubled by the 
coming of so many Americans to the border towns. These demands 
which have raised prices so greatly have made the “rancheros” more 
careful to increase their stock, and will in time cause some improvements 
in methods of handling. 


DISEASES. 


There are various local diseases which occasionally attack these cat- 
tle, but I have not succeeded in getting any reliable information. While 
the reports promised me on these diseases are not to hand yet I have 
been unable to hear of anything like pleuro-pneumonia. The diseases 
which I have heard of are local, and, being caused by lack of water or 
grass, or from heat, are‘not infectious except for the time and place. I 
have not learned of any losses which would exceed twenty per annum in 
one thousand, except such as were obviously caused by bad weather or 
lack of water or grass. 


CATTLE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following weights and measures are from actual experiments, and 
while of course other animals would vary, these were fair average ani- 
mals of each class, five or six years old, and may be considered a fair 
average. The weights and measures are American: 


, 


2 | 8a] & fe ge | yl 
a pe | n {15 3 
Gi su] £ a i) 5 2 
c3) go 2S c) 2 im) 5 Ss 
i 2 - ib B/6 = é - 
oe Sela3| | |o8| 8 |#elae a me 
, Animal. 5 S| 2 2 ct wa 5s Se | 338 % of 
figaie |e le | oie le |e |e] es" 
n 
& |Sele/ 2/2.) 212 (2 12/2/42 |4 
3 co] & Ee |e J 
ge {S715 |) 3 )F ,F Ie EF |S | Ee] Ele 
Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Lbs. | Lbs.| Cts. | Lbs. | Lbx.| Lbs.| Lbs. | Lbe.| Cte. 
Ba vioswiccaeegseceuecawes 54h | 89 78% | 650 | 500 5] 150; 100 10) 100 40 ag 
Kner ie cacainnemeanmeleaecisl 56 92 78 650 | 470 5| 140 95 30 | 100 50 5 
COW sxxcewsscsaviweassenn 3 874) Ti 450 | 300 5 85 65 40 55 55 7 
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SOIL OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 


The mountain ranges in Northern Mexico are of the same formation 
as the Rocky Mountains in the United States, of which they are simply 
the southern continuation. 

The soil is strongly impregnated with limestone deposits; near the 
coast are found large saline deposits. ‘The “vegas” or low bottom lands 
are alluvial deposits. Some, particularity near the Rio Grande and Gulf 
of Mexico, are black, waxy, and very fertile. Others in the higher pla- 
teaus are sandy or gravelly. The ranges, or grass lands, are thinly cov- 
ered with soil, with, in many sections, large quantities of stones. 

The coast portion of this State, Tamaulipas, extends back, say, 50 miles 
and is particularly good for cattle. The first plateau is considered good 


pasture for horses. Farther back the country is divided into valleys: 


by hills and mountain ranges. The nopal and other varieties of the 
cactus family are found all over Northern Mexico. There are large sec- 
tions where stones, cactus and thorny shrubs cover the thin soil, so that 
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it will support nothing but goats. Much of this barrenness is caused 
by lack of regular rainfall. 
CLIMATE. 


The average temperature of the coast lands of Tamaulipas is about 
77° Fahrenheit. The coldest weather is usually in January. Near 
Matamoras frosts occur every winter, and occasionally a little snow falls. 
Farther down the coast the winters are much milder. The greatest 
heat is usually in June, when 100° Fahrenheit in the shade is occasion- 
ally reached. The temperature ranges in the nineties for some four 
months, May, June, July, and August. : 

The difference between maximum and minimum daily heat is about 
10° to 15°. The northers, a strong wind from the north, with or with- 
out rain, blow at intervals in the colder months. These begin lightand 
warm in September and come, say, two per month until April. The most 
severe ones are usually in December or January. Their duration is from 
three to ten days. In the intervals the weather is comparatively cool, 
say 70° to 80° in the middle of the day. For ten months the wind is 
from the south. Without this wind the climate would be almost un- 
endurable. The annual rainfall is about 33.65 inches, nearly one-half 
of which often comes in the autumn. Up river the extremes of heat-are 
much greater, the temperature sometimes. reaching 117° Fahrenheit in 
the shade. The absence of the trade wind with the great heat makes 
the climate very trying. In the winter the northers blow with great 
force, and the temperature goes lower than near the coast. On the 
higher plateaus the climate is more equable. Some portions, like Sal- 
tillo, have a magnificent climate. 


ELEVATIONS. 


; te coast portion of Tamaulipas is from 100 to 200 feet above the sea 
evel. 

This city, Matamoras, is 165 feet; Nuevo Laredo, 806 feet; Piedras 
Negras, 1,461 feet; mouth of Pecos, 2,027 feet; near Presidio del Norte, 
2,779 feet; near Paso del Norte, 3,684 feet. These elevations are those 
given in Major Emory’s boundary survey. The Mexican Central Rail- 
way gives the height of Paso del Norte at 3,756 feet; Chihuahua City 
4,672 feet; Lerdo, 3,764 feet. The late Consul Wadsworth gives the 
height of Saltillo in Coahuila at 5,217 feet. : 


CATTLE IN COAHUILA. 


The sudden death of Consul Wadsworth of Saltillo, which occurred 
on the 8th instant, has been a serious loss in the preparation of this re- 
port. At the time of his death he was preparing a report not only upon 
the points suggested in the circular but upon others which I had asked 
of him. He was to have had photographs of cattle taken in Saltillo to 
show more plainly the difference between the same animals on the coast 
and on the plateaus. His zeal and ability were such as to warrant me 
in expecting a very valuable report. 


CONSUL SCOTI’S REPORT. 
The report from Consul Scott, of Chihuahua, herewith transmitted, is 


of special interest, because from his long residence there and ownershi 
of such cattle he is particularly well informed. : 
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OTHER REPORTS. 


I beg to call particular attention to the reports transmitted from Con- 
sul Campbell, of Monterey, and Vice-Consul Pridgen, of Piedras Negras, 
and Consul Smith, of Nuevo Laredo. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I give herewith four views of cattle. The first is the average typical 
cow. She was about seven years old, of dark brown and black ‘colors. 
She had been milked about three months. Although comparatively 
tame it was with difficulty that she stood lassoed long enough to get 
the view. The second view is the yoke of oxen; both dark red in color. 
The “off ox” was castrated at two years, and was about eight years 
old. The “near ox” was castrated at about four years, and was decidedly 
staggy. The horns of the latter had been sawed off. The yoke and 
goad are shown in the illustration. The third view is of a “ paint” bull, 
red with large white spots. He was about six years old, and though 
wild stood fairly still when driven into a corner of the “corral” and 
guarded by four or five men. 

These views were taken at the “ Matanza” (slaughtering place) of Mr. 
Enrique La Pierre, a resident of this city, who owns a “ranche” some 
24 leagues from the border. They were all carefully selected by him 
so as to be fair average animals of their respective classes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


As Mr. La Pierre refused to accept any payment for his trouble, I. 
desire to express here my obligations to him, not only as to the views 
given but as to much valuable information concerning cattle. 

I also beg to express my indebtedness to Don Feliciano San Roman, 
of Brownsville, Tex., for information. Mr. San Roman has a large‘cat- 
tle “‘ranche” near Soto de la Marina in this State. ; 

WARNER P. SUTTON, 
Consul- General. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
Matamoros, December 31, 1883. 


CATTLE-RAISING IN CHIHUAHUA. 
REPORT BY CONSUL SOOTT. 


With two or three exceptions the herds of cattle in this State are na- 
tive Mexican, which are in most respects closely allied to the ordinary 
Texas cattle of a few years ago. They have been raised in much the 
same manner, running wild upon the plains, frequently wandering off 
from 50 to 75 miles from the hacienda whose brand they bear; which 
brand is supposed to be respected by neighboring haciendados, and I 
must say that property is generally secure from theft. 

The laws regulating cattle-rearing are as good as can be found in any 
country, and any cattle stealing is punished with hard sentences. 

There are no cattle in this State that would be worthy of importation 
to the United States for male-breeding. Asa general rule the herds 
have been seriously injured by long inbreeding and @ surplus of poor 
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bulls on the haciendos. The cows are much superior to the bulls, and 
those crossed with Shorthorns, Herefords, &c., make very desirable ani- 
mals. The most marked improvement occurs in the first cross. 

The nature of the climate (Chihuahua being within what is termed 
the “summer rain belt”) demands a class of cattle that will travel a 
long ways to water, when necessary eat the grass as they can find it, 
as no other food is ever prepared for them. Such a thing as a hay- 
stack or straw-rick I have never seen in the State. 

No shelter is ever prepared for them except to probably plant some 
cottonwood along the ditches and streams of the farms. In many in- 
stances nature provides this shade. 

The climate is dry from October 15 until the following June, when 
the rainy season sets in. During July, August, and September the 
vegetation grows very rapidly, and the plains soon become covered with 
«rich growth of fine grass of the beech, buffalo, and gramas kinds. 

The cows are fine breeders, but I consider this more on account of 
climate than of breed. 

Chihuahua is a table-land sloping east from the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Madre Range (where the plains are about 6,500 feet above the sea) to 
plains and valleys divided by small ranges of mountains from 4,000 to 
5,000 feet elevation. 

These cattle, when driven to Colorado and Kansas, fatten on the nu- 
tritious grasses of those States very rapidly, and make good meat for 
market. 

The cows kept for dairy purposes ‘are few indeed. They are poor 
milkers, not averaging more than a half gallon a day, and are only 
milked once in twenty-four hours. 

But little butter and cheese are made. Butter is worth 624 cents per 
pound, and a very ordinary article of cheese 15 cents per pound. Butter 
pays a Federal duty of 244 cents a kilogram and cheese 143 cents a kilo- 
gram, and in addition to this they both pay a State and city duty. 

The State of Chihuahua (86,000 square miles) contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand head of cattle and not a fence, except around 
some planted grounds. About twice a year each hacienda gathers its 
cattle, which they term a “‘ Rodeo.” To these rodeos the neighboring 
farmers are invited, and when the cattle are all in a bunch each set of 
men select the stock of their respective farms and drive them home. 

The climate is afl that could be desired for a stock country. It sel- 
oi snows and is free from the cold north wind, termed “ Northers ” in 
Texas. : 

The percentage of calves is large and would be larger if they paid 
more attention to the bulls, and killed off the old ones, which are only 
in the way of service of their more vigorous juniors. 

If some attention were given to proper food for the cattle during hard 
seasons; if hay were cut and stacked convenient to water, well-bred, 
grass-raised bulls from Texas introduced, &c., there would be a marked 
difference in the cattle. 

Sufficient crossing has been done to show the great benefits which 
will result from systematic cross-breeding. 

The Polled Angus has not been tried in this State as yet. Their 
pao is against them ina clear climate where the sun’s ravs are so 

-hot. 

There have been some small herds driven out of the State into New 
Mexico and Arizona, principally for breeding purposes, which I am told 
have done well. They go out via El Paso, Tex. 
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They handle the cattle roughly, even killing them at times in running 
them over the range. In this manner the cattle become wild and fail 
‘to make that flesh which they otherwise would. 
LOUIS H. SCOTT. 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, November 1, 1883. 


CATTLE IN THE STATE OF NUEVO LEON. 
REPORT BY CONSUL CAMPBELL, OF MONTEREY. 


DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING STATISTICS. 


TI have the honor to transmit a report on cattle in the State of Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico, as per instructions from the Department of State July 
18, 1883. 

Owing to the great difficulty of procuring exact and reliable infor- 
mation as to facts relative to cattle in this State my report will be nec- 
essarily meager. 

I have interviewed numbers of the most intelligent and reliable gen- 
tlemen of the city, many stockmen of different parts of the State, be- 
sides more than a dozen butchers of Monterey, from all of whom it 
has been impossible to elicit the desired information. Some of them 
had only a general vague idea, and most of them none at all. The 
butchers could not tell the average weight of any class of live-stock, 
nor the difference between the net weight and live weight. . 

After boiling down the many conflicting guesses, and mixing in my 
own observation, which of necessity has been limited, I have gathered 
together a few facts which I think can be relied on. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY ‘OF THE STATE OF NUEVO LEON. 


There is comparatively a small portion of the State utilized for stock- 
ranges. The northern part is generally too dry and poorly watered by 
eams, besides being covered with the stubby and thorny chaparral 
which overshadows the grass to such an extent as to render it unfit for 
grazing cattle. The middle and western, and a large part of the south 
of the State are divided by mountain ranges into narrow valleys, which 
are used for the purpose of cultivation, leaving the eastern and south- 
eastern portions for raising cattle to any extent. 

There are very few extensive ranches in the State, and even the lands 
in these divisions devoted to grazing purposes are generally overgrown 
by chaparral, rendering it extremely difficult for stockmen to corral 
their cattle in order to count and brand them. 


THE CATTLE OF NUEVO LEON. 


Breed.—The breed of cattle is almost entirely of the old Spanish or 
Mexican blood. They have large frames, are of various colors and are 
hardy, good rustlers. 

Meat.—The net weight of beef slaughtered for market, I would judge, 
is about the same as cattle of the same grade and age in the western 
part of Texas, and the meat is tender, juicy, and of good flavor. The 
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stock-cattle in the eastern and southeastern part of the State keep iu 
excellent condition the year round, and are generally of fine size. 
Work-oxen.—The work-oxen are generally large and well-kept. The 
‘ native grasses are nutritious and abundant, when not choked out by 
the chaparral. 


NATIVE PREFERRED TO FOREIGN BREEDS. 


The stockmen are paying no attention to the importation of foreign 
breeds, preferring the native stock, which they say are more hardy, bet- 
ter adapted to the climate, and hence better feeders, which is a very 
important consideration, owing to the difficulties before mentioned. 

Cattle are only raised in this State for beef and work stock, and as 
they already possess the qualities adapted to these purposes they see 
no reason for a change or any improvement by crossing these with other 
breeds. The improvement of cows for milk and butter purposes 1s en- 
tirely overlooked and not thought of, although there is ample room 
for it. 


MILK, BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Good milch cows are very rare; in fact you might say that there are 
none at all. Goat’s milk is universally used for domestic’ purposes, and 
butter is as rare as manna. Nearly all the butter used is oleomargar- 
ine imported from the United States, of a very inferior quality, which 
retails at 60 cents a pound in Monterey. Of course such being. the 
facts there is no cheese manufactured from cow’s milk in this State. A 
little of an inferior grade is made from goat’s milk. All the cheese con- 
sumed here is manufactured near Monclora, in the State of Coahuila, 
and that is not of the best quality. It is retailed here at about 30 cents 
a pound. Iam satisfied that ifthe stock was crossed by the Jersey, 
Ayrshire, or some: other good milk and butter yielding breed, a very 
fine milch cow would be’the result. But as there is very little demand 
here for cow’s milk or butter, outside of a few hotels, I am afraid it 
will be a long time before any one will have the enterprise to attempt 
the experiment. 


CATTLE EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


At least one-third of the cattle of this State have been shipped to 
Texas or to other States in the last two years, which of course has en- 
hanced their value very much. Two years ago cattle could be bought 
in this State for an average of $5 a head; now they command from $12 
to $14 a head, which has put a stop to large purchases for shipment. 
It will not compensate any one to buy cattle at the present prices too 
far from railroad facilities and attempt to drive them through the coun- 
try any considerable distance. The difficulties are numerous and ex- 
pensive. It would be cheaper to buy them as near as possible to the 
point where the prospective ranch is located, even at apparently exor- 
bitant prices. I know of one party who purchased 1,500 head of cattle 
last spring near Lenares, in this State, and attempted to drive them 
through the country to a point near Piedras Negras, who lost 500 of 
them before he reached his destination. Another party started from 
near the same place to the same destination a month later with 3,500 
head and lost 20 per cent. of them, although he shipped the most of 
them by rail the greater part of the way. These losses were caused by 
the unreliability of Mexican herders, by which was caused stampedes 
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en route, when the cattle would scatter through the mountains, chapar. 
ral, and mesquite, getting beyond the control and recovery of the herd- 
ers; others, for want of sufficient pasturage along the narrow valleys, 
would give out and have to be left. So by the time they reached their 
respective localities their cattle had cost them 25 per cent. more than 
original cost and a world of trouble and vexation. 

The cheapest and best mode of exportation of cattle from the eastern 
or southern parts of this State is to drive them through to this place 
(Monterey), and ship fypm here via the Mexican National Railroad, on 
account of the difficulties and uncertainties and expenses before stated. 
They can reach Laredo, Tex., from Monterey in eighteen hours. 


Cattle census of Nuevo Leon, 1883. 


$y seg umber 2 apy 
Municipalities. a abe Value. Municipalities. aeeeee Value. 
AVRO ceeseas waicsnaaee nveacnas 250 | $2, 500 || Lampazos de Naranjo....... 5,600 | $56, 000 
Agualeguas ae 650 6,500 || Linares............ sia itt eieiciananete 3, 000 30, 000 
Allende... 550 5,500 || Los Aldemas.........-.-.... 2, 500 25, 000 
Apodaca 560 5, 600 || Los Herreras and Marin ... 3, 800 38, 000 
Aramberri .. er 650 6, 500 || Meir y Noriega 4, 500 
Bustamante.....---.- 300 3, 000 ina.....-..----- 5, 000 50, 000 
Cadereita Jimenez... 12,700 | 127,000 || Montemorelos.. 3, 000 30, 000 


Carmen and Ceralvo. 1, 500 15, 000 || Monterey - 


Cienega de Flores--.- 500 5,000 |) Paras ..... 1, 650 16, 500 
China and Dr. Arroyo 8, 200 82, 000 |) Pesqueria C a 1, 250 12, 500 
Dr. Coss and Escobed 970 9,700 || RayonesandSabinas Hidalgo] 12, 450 124, 500 
Galeana and Garcia... 9, 000 90, 000 |) Salinas Victoria.........-..- 2, 000 20, 000 
General Bravo ....--- oon 6, 400: 64,000 || Santa Cataina......-.-...... 400 4,000 
General Teran....... --| 20,200 | 202, 000 || San Nicolas de los Garzas... 238 2, 880 
General Trevino....- — 3, 200 32,000 || San Nicolas Hidalgo.-....... 12, 000 120, 000 
Genoral Zuazua.... : 480 4, 800 || Santiago ..... ‘ 1, 900 19, 000 
Guadalupe.. 450 4,500 || Vallecillo .. 600 6, 000 
Higueras.. 150 1,500 |) Villaldama 1, 000 10, 000 
Hualahuise 350 3,500 || Zaragoza - 25 2,000 
Irtubide .- 450 4,500 

Jaurez ..-- 1,500 15, 000 FROtal 32 ctcdacstsecenigns | 127, 738 | 1,278, 515 


AN ENERGETIC DAIRYMAN WANTED. 


In conclusion I would state that, if some enterprising dairyman would 
start the ball by bringing to market pure, rich milk and fresh, palatable 
butter, it would create a taste among the people for these luxuries and 
a crying demand before much time for goodly quantities of both. 

ROBERT C. CAMPBELL, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Monterey, Mexico, November 15, 1883. 


STOCK-RAISING IN THE STATE OF NUEVO LEON, MEXICO. 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT BY CONSUL CAMPBELL, OF MONTEREY. 


I have the honor to submit a supplement to my report on cattle in the 
State of Nuevo Leon. 

In regard to cattle I have nothing more of interest to add to my former 
report on this subject. 

This State is generally better adapted to raising sheep, goats, hogs, 
horses, mules, and asses. : 
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SHEEP-FARMING. 


According to the latest attainable statistics, the number of sheep in 
this State approximate 206,913, the average value of which is BL apiece. 
The breed is almost entirely the common Mexican or Spanish stock. 
They attain a medium size at maturity, and are generally hardy. ‘They 
yield about 24 pounds of wool each to the clip, twice a year, which 
brings in this market from 12 to 14 centsa pound. Nearly all the wool 
produced in this State is marketed at Monterey, very littie being ex- 
ported. It is shipped to various factories in Mekico, to be manufactured 
into articles of wear. The grade of wool is generally coarse, but sheep- 
raisers are beginning to open their eyes somewhat to the advantages of 
improving their breed, both for an increased yield of wool and a better 
grade. But these people advance very slowly. and cautiously towards 
avy innovation upon the old and well-known way. A few Texas merino 
bucks have been imported, but the advantages of the cross is not yet 
sufficiently apparent to induce many to attempt the experiment at the 
cost of $25 apiece for bucks. 

The flocks being generally well guarded by shepherds and trained 
dogs are seldom invaded to any extent other dogs or wild animals. 

They are to some degree affiicted with scab, but not sufficiently to 
claim serious attention. 

There are few very large flocks in the State, ranging from three thou- 
sand to four thousand, but the largest flock numbers forty thousand. 
The greatest drawback to sheep-raising is occasional droughts, during 
which sometimes from 5 to 10 per cent. perish for lack of water. Fresh 
mutton retails at 8 cents a pound. 


GOAT-RAISING. 


Goats are about as remunerative as sheep, as they are more hardy, 
not subject to as many diseases, and can get about better over the 
mountains and among the thorny bushes with which the ranges are 
thickly covered. 

Near towns and cities large herds are exclusively devoted to the pro- 
duction of milk, as goat’s milk is almost exclusively used for domestic 
purposes and for the manufacture of cheese. The average yield of milk 
per nanny is 1 quart, which sells at 12 to 14 cents per quart. 

Most of the male animals are slaughtered for the market when kids 
from three to four mouths old, and are worth 75 cents each. They are 
of the common country breed, and the improvement of the blood is 
never dreamed of, though I am satisfied that the Angora would pay 
most handsomely, even by exporting the Mohair. 


HOG-RAISING. 


_ Hogs are not raised to any great extent, as will be seen from the sub- 
joined tabular statement. They, however, pay a good profit. The hogs 
here are a cross between the Spanish porker and the wild hog of the 
inountains, They are very-hardy, being rarely attacked by cholera or 
similar diseases. 

The average weight of those killed for market is 175 pounds. They 
are fattened and slaughtered chiefly for the lard, which brin gs 20 cents 
apound. Fresh pork is worth 124 cents a pound. None is ever cured 
for bacon. All the bacon used is principally by Americans, and is im- 
ported from the United States, and sells at 40 cents a pound; sugar- 
sured hams are worth-from 60 to 75 cents a pound, ee 
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About five hogs are slaughtered a day to supply the pork demand of 
Monterey of 50,000 people. The people are fond of it, but the majority 
are compelled to eat cheaper meat—beef, kid, and mutton. The greater 
part of the lard consumed is brought from surrounding haciendas. No 
casposition is manifested to improve their stock of hogs by foreign im- 
portations, such as the Chester, Berkshire, and the like. 


HORSE-RAISING. 


Horses are raised té’ a considerable extent when the population is 
considered. The average price of horses raised in this State is $13.50 
each. They are principally of the Brancho breed, of medium size, well 
shaped, and very durable and hardy. 

He is much better suited for the general purposes for which he is 
needed and used here than the larger American horse. He can travel 
Yareaer in a day on less water and food than the American horse. 

There are, however, a good many large-sized horses raised in the State 
from imported stallions, and the number will be increased as heavy 
American plows and general agriculture demand them. 

A great many horses, especially mares, have been bought and shipped 
to fhe United States this year. I think 25 per cent. of the horses in the 
State have been purchased and shipped beyond the Rio Grande in the 
last twelve :nonths. . 


MULE-RAISING. 


All the mules used in the State are raised here. They will average 

14 hands high, are generally well proportioned and very hardy. There 

‘ are some larger mules raised, but very few over 15 hands high. Many 

have been bought by the Americans and carried into Texas this year. 

They are used entirely for wagon and carriage purposes here, having 
never been able to displace the ox from the plow. 


THE BURRO. 


The burro, or, as he is called in the United States, the ass, though a 
modest and small animal, occupies a very important place in the in- 
dustries of Mexico, as is generally the case in all mountainous countries. 
He is indispensable and can never be superseded by the horse, mule, or 
locomotive. 

Perhaps when aerial navigation is perfected his dominions will be 
somewhat encroached upon, but even then he will hold an important 
place in the industries of Mexico. Kind by nature, patient to a fault, 
economical in his diet, he will eat his allotted rations of cactus at home, 
and enjoy a modicum of old rags, paper, &c., when he comes to town 
without complaint. Burdened with loads larger than himself, he sub- 
mits to the cruel whacks of his master’s “ baston” without murmur. 

He is faithful and true. He bears his rider with unerring step along 
precipitous mountain ledges, and packs ponderous burdens of gold and 
silver ore from otherwisé inaccessible mountain heights to the valleys 
below. Fruits and agricultural products are brought by him from 
“ quintas” among rugged hills to the hungry of the cities, and with equal 
good grace he tugs with his heavy loads of fire-wood from forests high 
up the mountain sides to warm the shivering denizens of the city and 
hamlet. 
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With all his valuable qualities and great utility he is worth only $5 
in the market. fom oct : 
Large droves of the ass are used to transport merchandise from city 
to village, and from hacienda to tuwn over roads too rugged for wagons. 
ROBT. C. CAMPBELL, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Monterey, December 3, 1883. 


CATTLE-RAISING IN THE STATE OF TAMAULIPAS. 
REPORL BY CONSUL SMITH, OF NUEVO LAREDO. 


In response to the cattle circular of July 18, 1883, I have the honor 
to submit the following : ; ; 

For the purposes of this report inquiries have been made on a territory 
150 miles long and 75 miles wide. 


THE TAMAULIPAS CATTLE-RANGE. 


The features of this territory have often been described, but it may 
not be amiss to state that the greater part of it is a plain, not strictly 
prairie, but resembling very decidedly rolling prairie, broken by some 
ranges of low hills. : 

Covering this whole territory there is an abundant growth of a short 
nutritious grass, upon which cattle thrive very finely. 

Cattle require neither feeding nor shelter, or what would perhaps de- 
scribe the ordinary practice more correctly, they receive no care except 
such as relates to herding. 

The soil is for the most part a sandy loam with a substratum of sand- 
stone. Gravel is found on the hills. Clay is found in beds of no large 
extent. Chalky limestone, which makes excellent lime, is found in 
some localities. 

Water is very scarce and is often found at long distances only, 10 to 
12 miles. This isa great drawback to cattle-raisers, it being so that 
cattle must of necessity be driven several miles to water. A drought 
means loss and damage to cattle-owners. The drought of the present 
year, which was exceptionally severe, was absolutely disastrous to many 
men and seriously decreased the number of animals. 


THE EFFECTS OF DROUGHT IN CATTLE-RAISING. 


It is estimated that there are now about 40,000 head of cattle on this 
range. The larger part of these are held by men who have large 
ranches and own the water they need. Small cattle-owners are largely 
damaged in time of drought for the scarcity pf water, and because the 
scorched grass is innutritious. 

‘There are not many cattle near the Rio Grande, because of the facility 
of escape by cattle-thieves across the river. 

The old Spanish breed of cattle is the only one found here. It is as- 
serted by stockmen that the heavier breeds of cattle cannot be made 
profitable, owing to the fact that ‘they cannot endure the long trips to 
and from water. They say it does not seriously hurt these light-bodied 
animals to go 10 miles a day for water, but that heavy-bodied animals 
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would surely break down. Whether or not the supposition is correct, 
and so far as I ean learn it is only supposition, it serves as an effectual 
objection to the introduction of other breeds. I have no information 
that any attempt has been made to introduce any other. I can con- 
ceive that when some man demonstrates the feasibility of making wells 
so as to insure a good water supply, the whole question will be changed. 


MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE. 


Milk is only an incident. A man is contentif he can get milk enough 
for his family from ten to twenty cows. A cow is popularly supposed 
to yield a gallon of milk a day, but half that quantity would be nearer 
the truth here. ; 

Butter is not made to any extent. The milk, as I have observed it, is 
very thin and poor. Then the excessive heat renders butter-making 
difficult. ‘ 

A little cheese is made, put up in little cakes weighing about a pound. 
They look as digestible as narble, yet people eat them and live. 


THE GRASSES OF TAMAULIPAS. 


There are no cultivated grasses. The short grass found on the plains 
grows under apparently unfavorable conditions, and while there is prac- 
tically a limited range, there is no motive to cultivate grasses. I do not 
think that any one of the ordinary grasses cultivated elsewhere would 
succeed here. I think the excessive droughts which prevail would 
make their successful cultivation impossible. — 


* CATTLE EXPORTS. 


Comparatively few cattle are kept on the ranches to maturity. The 
sales are mostly of two and three year olds. The price is agreéd on 
between seller and buyer with reference to an average as they stand, 
the buyer. stipulating that they shall be in good flesh. 

Only a very small number of fattened animals are driven. For the 
most part the beeves exported come from small owners near the point 
of export. 

The larger part, almost all the cattle exported, are taken to points in 
Texas and farther north for fattening. The cattle on the range are 
neither sheltered nor fed, and are, therefore, in better traveling con- 
dition than very fat animals. 

No considerable number of cattle have been exported for breeding 
purposes. , ’ 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


When, as in this year, there have been heavy losses of cattle, and herds 
must have the number of breeding animals increased, these are drawn 
from the State of Chihuahua by ranchmen living near the Sierras. No 
breeding cattle have been imported from the States at this point dur- 
ing the year. : : 

A majority of the work animals are bulls. Some oxen are seen, but 
comparatively few. 

These observations have been very general from the fact that exact 
data were impossible. The estimate of numbers of animals is the best 
obtainable. 


H. Ex, 51-——38 » 
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This immense territory ought to sustain hundreds of thousands of 
cattle. The land is cheap, and it is plain that intelligent enterprising 
men would find this a most inviting field. oa 

: STEPHEN UH. SMITH, 
Consul. 
UnitED STATES CONSULATE, 
Nuevo Laredo, December 2, 1883. 


THE BREEDING CATTLE 0F NORTHERN MEXICO. 
REPORL BY VICE-CONSUL PRIDGEN, OF PIEDRAS NEGRAS. 


I have the honor to submit to the Department of State the following 
report in relation to “ breeding animals” of ny consular district: 

This subject comprises one of the main industries and chief export 
commodities of Northern Mexico. The fact that Mexican cows and 
mares are mucb sought by ranchmen of the United States for breeding 
purposes, naturally engenders the inquiry as to the reeson. It is not 
because they are larger and finer than Ametican stock, for such is not 
the case. While the cattle possess large bone and frame, still they are 
wouderfully deficient in flesh, and having long legs, exhibit eutirely 
too much light underneath them, thus evidencing a vreat need of flesh 
and muscular development. Such is no doubt attributable to the fact 
that they have been too much inbred. It cannot be the fault of the 
country, for no region under the sun is better adapted to growing stock 
than Northern Mexico. Climate, grass, water, and the general topog- 
raphy of the country are decidedly favorable to animal comfort and 
development. True, there are many localities where all kinds of stock 
are penned during the night, and held under restraivt by herders 
during the daytime to prevent them from trespassing on unprotected 
farms, and no animal of the cow or horse kind can fully develop under 
such treatment. They need to range nomadically in order tu have 
anything like a fair chance for size. Be the causes what they may, 
it is a generally recognized fact that the Mexican stock is inferior 
to and much smaller than American raised animals. But the Mexican 
cattle being “acclimated” and healthy, constitute an excellent medium 
upon which to cross the unacclimated Durhams and other fiue bloods. 
Such cross produces a large, healthy, compact animal that is highly 
estimated by Southern and Western stock-raisers of the United States. 
The first cross is estimated at 50 per cent. in value above the ungraded; 
and thousands of beeves of this class (half breeds) are being trans- 
ported from the prairies of Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado to Chicago and Saint Louis, and sold in competition with stall: 
fed cattle of the Northern and Middle States. 

itis the prevailing opinion among stock-growers who are familiar 
with the various grades of cattle, that a cross between the American 
‘fine bloods” and the acclimated cows of Mexico, imparts to the off- 
spring a guality of health, vigor, size, development of flesh and com- 
pactness of form, not common with other grades. : 

In the interior of Northern Mexico can be purchased many thousand 
long-horned cattle for breeding purposes, and at reasonable prices. 

B. J. PRIDGEN, 


Vice-Consul. 
UNITED SratEs ConsuLATE, 


Piedras Negras, December 1 
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CATTLE-RAISING IN SONORA 
REPORL BY CONSUL WILLARD, OF GUAYMAS. 


BREED. 


In reply to circular and cattle memoranda, of July 18 last, received 
at this office, I have the honor to report that the cattle of this district 
are the long-horned Spanish breed, of medium size, principally raised 
on wild pasture, and mainly used for labor and as meat. No butter or 
cheese, save what is used for home consumption, being produced, and 
that only in the northern section of the district. 


PRICES. 


The purchasing price of cattle is as follows: Stock-cattle, from one to 
two years old, $8 to $10 per head ; three to four years and over, $12 to 
$18 per head ; cows with calves, $16 to $30 each. 


LACK OF STATISTICS. 

No cuts or forms of animals are obtainable here, from the fact that 
in none of the sections of this district is any record kept of the number 
of cattle raised, its increase or decrease, nor the causes thereof, what is 
butchered or exported, nor of dairy products. It is impossible to furnish 
any statistics on these points. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Up to one year ago but few cattle were exported tothe United States 
from this district. The number of cattle exported to Arizona and New 
Mexico from this district for the quarter ending September 30 last, 
was 5,284, which includes one, two, and four year olds and upward, the 
most of which are claimed by the purchaser to be for breeding purposes. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


As regards the means of increasing the exports of meats and dairy 
products to this district from the United States, at present, there are 
none. 


SONORA AS A CATTLE-RANGE. 


There is no reason why Sonora should not be a large and profitable 
field for stock-raising, as the greater portion of the lands are more fit 
for grazing purposes than for culture. . 

A. WILLARD, 


Consul. 


CoNSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ps Guaymas, October 5, 1883. 
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CATTLE IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. 
REPORT? BY OONSUL VIOSOA, OF LA PAZ. 


The rancheros or cattle-breeders of the peninsula are still ignorant of 
the far superior breeds existing in othercountries. The cattle introduced 
into the territory by the first Spanish settlers have continued to be the. 
propagating breed, and not until a few years ago did the farmers of 
La Paz and around Sati José and Cape San Lucas, who are in frequent 
business communication with the people of Upper California, learn the 
existence elsewhere of other kinds of stock of greater superiority than 
their long run out breed of Spanish cattle. Hence the introduction of 
American breeding stock from California has practically evinced that 
the offspring resulting from the native or Spanish and American cattle 
are already giving much better results, and this has created consider- 
able sensation among farmers and cattle-breeders here. 

It would be very difficult to ascertain the total number of. cattle in 
the district, and more so the percentage of the two existing breeds. 
The stock now in the country is not only sufficient for home demands, 
but also to partly supply the Gulf border States with dried beef and 
tallow, besides shipping yearly an approximate amount of 12,000 hides 
to the United States and Europe, notwithstanding the mortality of 
cattle caused by the scarcity of rains during the previous years. 

To make a report of anything near the requirement of the memoranda 
is beyond possibility. : 

JAS. VIOSCA, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
La Paz, December 6, 1883. 
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HONDURAS. 


CATTLE IN HONDURAS. 
REPOR? BY CONSUL HERRING OF TEGUOCIGALPA. 


PASTURE LANDS OF HONDURAS. 


Large herds of cattle are owned in the departments of Ste. Barbara, 
Comayagua, and Tegucigalpa, but the largest are held in the depart- 
ments of Olancho, Gracias, Yoro, and Colon. 

Much of the country of Ste. Barbara presents a surface very uneven, 
but the whole of it is covered, even the steep rounded hills from top to 
bottom, with a living verdure, kept fresh and perennial by the mists 
which hang about the summits, or condense into showers. In the val- , 
leys nearly every square league is abundantly tvatered by pure limpid 
streams, swift and cool and healthy for cattle. Pine trees scattered 
over the mountain sides afford all the shade that is needed, and along 
the water-courses, palms, plantains, bananas, mangoes, and wild figs, 
with many other plants and trees, grow most luxuriantly. Cattle eat 
eagerly and fatten quickly on the leaves and tender twigs of the wild fig. 

In the departments of Tegucigalpa and Comayagua are a few valleys 
of large size, one at the city of Comayagua, which has been cultivated 
for centuries, and was at one time a well irrigated and productive re- 
gion, where sugar-cane, cotton, maize, rice, and fruits were grown in 
abundance, but the irrigating ditches have been neglected and the fields 
have become wastes, whereon the thorny cactus blossoms undisturbed. 
In the dry seasons the plain of Comayagua resembles certain parts ot 
the Indian Territory, or of Colorado. The soil is composed of washings 
from the volcanic hills surrounding this great valley, and of ashes from 
the volcanoes. It is doubtless rich in the mineral elements required for 
the growth of vegetation, and needs nothing more than water and cul- 
tivation to make it produce an abundance of food for man. Now, the 
grass is scant, dead and brown, yet the live stock crop it freely, and 
seem to find in it ample nourishment to sustain life without loss of flesh. 

The departments of Tegucigalpa, Choluteca, and La Paz are on the 
arid slope of the Pacific. Here but little rain falls, and the pasturage 
is, consequently, not so good as it is on the Atlantic Slope, where the 
winds, laden with moisture from the warm waters of the Caribbean Sea, 
are forced upward to a higher and cooler altitude and deposit their bur- 
den in frequent showers. On the Western Cordilleras the rains come 
from the winds that blow at certain seasons from the Pacific, and when 
these rains fall vegetation springs up in most luxuriant profusion over 
all these hills and in all these innumerable valleys, and every rod of 
pasture is clothed with ‘grass, fresh and nutritious, upon which cattle 
quickly regain the flesh lost during the drought. When a long period 
passes without rain, as has occured in this region, stock suffer greatly, 
and sometimes have been known to starve. : 

The departments of Olancho, Yoro, and Gracias, surpass all others as 
grazing regions, as those who have seen them readily concede. These 
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broad savannahs, stretching for many miles almost unbroken, are cov- 
ered by a most luxuriant carpet of grass, and are crossed by hundreds 
of small streams, rising in the gravelly hills of the gold-bearing district 
west of the plains. The prairies are constantly refreshed by showers, 
which, beginning in May, increase in frequency and duration, until in 
November and early December, when they become almost continuous 
rains, at times falling copiously every night, for two or three weeks, 
But fortunately the days are usually clear and pleasant even in these 
rainy seasons, and though the streams rise rapidly over night. they as 
rapidly fall during the day. . 


CATTLE BREEDING IN HONDURAS. 


Under such favorable circumstances cattle have ranged for centuries 
on the plains and mesas of Honduras; yet; no attempt appears ever to 
have been made to improve them by the introduction of improved blood, 
by the selection of the best animals with which to add to size, strength, 
or quality, or by other means known to brecders in other lands. There 
is a want of proper management, and of attention to the easiest and most 
natural methods. Bulls are not castrated until they are three years 
old, and men who'run cattle estates say that about one-fifth castrated 
at this age die from the effects of the operation. They believe that more 
would die if the operation was performed earlier, but they admit that 
they have never known of a trial of the plan of altering very young 
animals. : 

The custom of selecting for slaughter the strongest, smoothest, and 
best bulls in the herd has doubtless done much to check the natural 
tendency to the improvement of the breed, which, but for this custom, 
might have been of great value, under the very favorable conditions 
existing in the districts named, even without the use of any already im- 
proved stock. Calves suck their dams much longer than they are al- 
lowed to suck them in the United States. Frequently a cow may be 
sven standing quietly, while a young calf tugging at a teat on one side, 
is aided in emptying the udder -by a yearling sucking away at a teat on 
the other side. The spectacle has been seen of a cow suckling acalf, 
while a heifer stood sucking the opposite teat, and at the same time gave 
suck to her own newly-born scarcely dried by the sun, it had: seen for 
the first time only ap hour or so before. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages the cattle here are profitable 
to their owners, are of excellent quality for beef, of large size and re- 
markable docility ; and with the modern improved methods of treat- 
ment and breeding, they could, of course, be made far more valuable. 


2 DESTRUCTION OF CATTLE BY WILD BEASTS. 


There are few dangers threatening cattle in Honduras. Chief among 
those which do exist is that arising from the existence of the mountain 
lion, the black tiger, or puma, and the cougar. These animals continue 
to haunt the mountains and occasionally kill calves or yearlings. The 
tiger 1s capable of killing a grown bull. Fortunately the wild beasts 
are not so formidable as in the north, and consequently losses from their 
attacks are not very great. The killing of a cow or a yearling or two 
by wild beasts occasions considerable excitement in the neighborhood 
where it occurs, and usually results in a hunt which ends in the death 
of the cattle destroyer. 
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THE CATTLE SPIDER. 


Another drawback to the cattle industry is found in the existence of 
a spider, which, it is said, rushes out of its burrow in the ground, when 
disturbed by the tread of stock, and bites the animal at the first tender 
place it reaches, which is just above the hoof;-and this causes fever and 
inflammation. The fever results in a separation of the hoof from the 
skin, and the hoof falls off. An early application of aqua ammonia or 
strong tobacco juice will stop the inflammation and prevent the loss of 
the hoof. 

STOCK RANGERS AND HERDERS. 


By law all owners of cattle have the right to graze their stock upon 
the Government lands; but no one has the right to inclose such lands 
without first obtaining a concession from the Government of such right 
or privilege. However, there is little or no need for fencing, as no causes 
exist here that drive cattle from their accustomed range. No fierce 
storms sweep over these savannas to drive cattle before them for days 
without ceasing ; no frost ruins the grass; no ice closes the streams; 
no snow covers the herbage, and shade is furnished by the scattered 
jive oaks, the pines, and by the hills. Stock that has become wonted 
to any locality will find nothing to tempt or to drive it to stray. This 
is decidedly favorable to the owner, since he is saved the expense of 
fencing, and needs but few men to care for his herds. Indeed, it is 
stated by those who have given the subject much study, that 50 cents 
per head will pay all necessary expenses of keeping a herd of cattle in 
Honduras. The native or Indian is by instinct, training, and inclina- 
tion a vaquero, or herdsman. He can readily drive herds through the 
forest paths among the hills, and as readily find any animals that stray 
from the herd. He isa keen hunter, and therefore useful in protecting 
the herd from attacks by wild animals. Such men can be hired for $100 
to $150 per year. They‘are docile, faithful, and even affectionate to 
those who deal justly with them. They are easily fed, for plantains, 
bananas, yams, and other food, upon which they usually live, grow in | 
every part of the country. 


CATTLE TAXATION AND EXPORT DUTIES. 


Ownership of stock is indicated by branding, as “ out West” in the 
United States. The various brands are recorded in the districts where 
the herds are kept, and when there is a sale the brand is duly described 
in the bill of sale. A tax of $2 per head is levied by the Government on 
each sale of cattle, and a municipal tax of 50 cents per head upon 
slaughtering. A duty of $2 per head is imposed upon bulls and steers 
exported and of $16 upon each cow exported. As cows are worth only 
about $18 when exported, it will be seen that the export duty of $16 
practically prohibits the exportation of cows from this Republic. Slaugh- 
tering heifers or cows capable of breeding is prohibited by law. So it 
is evident that the Government of Honduras by these wise regulations 
is fostering the interests of cattle-growers as well as of the country gen- 
erally, for the restrictions upon the exportation and the slaughter of 
cows are causing a rapid increase of the cattle in the country. 


CATTLE INCREASE IN HONDURAS. 


From the most trustworthy information obtainable, the increase, the 
expense, and the income of herds of cattle in Honduras are fairly rep- 
resented by the following table, furnished by Mr. E. W. Perry, an intel- 
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ligent expert in the cattle business, and it is based upon the supposi- 
tion that the herd is, in the beginning, composed of 1,000 cows about to 
drop their first calves. The average annual increase that will reach 
maturity is assumed to be 80 per cent. of the number of bearing cows 
in the herd. Practical graziers here declare that an average yearly in- 
crease of more than 80 per cent. may be confidently expected, but as no 
carefully kept records showing that to be true are obtainable, it is 
deemed better to use the above as the basis of said table, which here 
follows: 


Value of | vaine of mt 
Years. Cows. | Heifers. | Bulls. bulls at Expenses. | Net gain. 
3 herds. : 
years. 
One year ........-..----- 1,000 400 400 $4,000 | $12, 900 $1, 000 $3, 000 
Two years ....----------- 1, 000 400 400 4,000 16, 000 1, 400 2, 600 
Three years.. ace 1, 400 560 560 5, 600 26, 801) 1, 800 2, 800 
Four years ... 1, 800 720 720 8, 640 35, 760 2, 360 6, 280 
Tivo years .-. 2, 860 944 944 11, 328 46, 280 3, 080 8, 248 
Six years... -| 8,080 1, 232 1,232 | 18480} 66,080 4, 024 14, 456 
Seven years ...--......--- 4, 024 J, 609 1, 609 24, 135 89, 850 5, 256 18, 879 
Fight years .. islet 5, 256 2,102 | ~ 2,102 42,040 | 122,960 6, 865 35,175 
Nine years ..-. 6, 865 2, 746 2, 746 54,920 | 171,440 8, S67 45, 953 
Ten ycurs.... a 8, 967 3, 586 3,586 | -~ 89,670 | 270, 620 11, 713 77,9 
Totals). «- escexcieees 8, 967 14, 299 | 14,299 | 262,813 | 270,620 46, 465 216, 348 


It will be seen that at the end of ten years the herd will consist of— 


1,000 scrub cows, which may be valued at $10 each..........--.-----.------ $10, 000 
1,360 grade cows, which may be valued at $12 each.......--.------ 2-02 ---e- - 16, 320 
2,896 grade cows, which may be valued at $15 each-.........--------+.---- 43, 440 
3,711 grade cows, which may be valued at $20 each...-..-..--.---------+--- 74, 220 
5,492 yearlings, which may be valued at $10 each.-.......-.- .- nee eee ee 54, 920 
7,172 high-grade calves, which may be valned at $10 each........-.-.-.----- 71, 720 

Total. sass cecscuccesens cibicisial vide Selea ciesainss bacon aes cess Saad ee oes, 270, 620 


The valuation of the above has been estimated as follows: 1,000 cows 
of the original stock will be worth $10 each for beef at the end of their 
usefulness as breeders. The increase of the herd during the ‘first three 
years will include 1,200 halt-breed and 160 three-quarter blood heifers, 
valued at $12 each. The next three years there will be 1,200 half, 960 
three-quarter, 256 seven-eighth, and 480 heifers of higher grade, all 
valued at $15 each. In the seventh and eighth years there would be 
produced heifers as follows: 800 half, 320 three-quarter breeds, and 
2,591. heifers of higher breeding, all valued at $20 each. 

The average value of the bulls produced in the above herd has been 
estimated at prices which would make the general average $18.38. The 
price of animals might, by the continued use of purely bred bulls, be 
made almost or quite equal to animals of pure blood, but in this estimate 
it has been assumed that they are worth no more than $25 each at the 
end of the first ten years, or rather when the last calves shown in the 
table shall be ready for market. The expense of the management of 
Ee a herd for ten years will not exceed 10 per cent. of the value of the 

us. 
ie EXPORTS OF HONDURAS CATTLE. 

The markets for the cattle of Honduras are found in the towns scat- 
tered throughout the Republic and in the adjoining Republics. The 
available statistics, showing the amounts received for export duties on 


& 
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cattle during the fiscal year ended with July of cach of the following 
years mentioned below, were as follows: 


1883. 1884. a 1885, 
Exported from— alk 
; ' 

s Value. |Numbers.| Value. |Numbers.| Value. |Nambers. 

Traxillo secsparscdersecute weeds saeees $30, B01 15,150 | $44, 886 22, 443 $5, 920 2, 960 
Puerto Cortes. - 3, 11L 1, 555 5,477 2, 738 4, 057 2, 028 
Amapala.....-.....-.----- Pees eee iste omarsin 2, 060 1, 030 892, 446 
Frontiers 59, 433 29, 716 17, 552 8,776 }- 26, 607 13, 803 
Totals 92, 845 49, 421 | 69, 975 34, 987 37, 476 18, 737 


There appears to have been a material shrinkage, year by year, in 
the amount of duties from exports of cattle, while at the samé time the 
sum received at Truxillo, in the year ended with July, 1884, showed a 
marked increase. That increase was due to the opening of a trade in 
beeves between the port named and the West India Islands. That 
trade was favored by concessions from the Honduras Government, out 
even the advantage thus afforded failed to make the traffic profitable, 
and it was abandoned after atrial of some two years. The losses which 
resulted were heavy., The steamer Marco Aurelio, fitted for and used 
in the exportation of’ cattle from Honduras to Cuba, has for some time 
been offered for sale in New Orleans. This séems to indicate that her 
owners see no hope of a profitable revival.of that branch of the cattle 
business. During the year 1884~85 exports of cattle from Truxillo fell 
from 22,443 to 2,960. The last-mentioned number were probably sent 
to British Honduras, which gets from this Republic all the beef required 
for consumption in Belize. ~ 

Puerto Cortes exports nearly as many cattleas Truxillo. In the year 
ended with July, 1883, exports from Puerto Cortes numbered 1,555. 
During the following year the number increased to 2,738, or 76 per cent. 
In the year ended July 30, 1885, the exports fell off 710 animals, or 35 
per cent. At Amapala, on the Pacific coast, 1,030 were exported in 
1883~84, and only 446 were shipped thence in 188485. 

The most noteworthy changes in the value of exports of cattle from 
this Republic are those shown by reports from the frontiers. When the 
Cuban trade sprang up it drew to Truxillo many cattle, which would, 
but for the new demand, have gone across the border to Guatemala, 
to Salvador, and to other adjoining Republics. The result was that 
receipts of export duties from the frontiers decreased some 704 per cent. 
in the year 1883~’84,, when the Cuban trade was in its most active 
stage. When the Cuban trade died exports by way of the frontiers in- 
creased 45 per cent. These facts seem to indicate that the opening of 
the trade with the Antilles diverted 45 per cent. of the surplus beeves 
from their usual markets in adjoining countries, and also drew from the 
Honduras domestic markets 25 per cent. of the beeves exported from 
Truxillo. ; 

It is a fact worthy of note that although exports from the ports of the 
north coast increased in 1885-’84, there was in the total exports of that 
year a decrease of 11,524 cattle. Another curious fact is that, while ex- 
ports by way of the north coast shrank from 25,181 cattle in 188384 
to 4,988 in 188485, the total exports through other customs districts 
appear to have increased only 3,943 during that year. 

These facts seem to warrant the inference that the supply of cattle is 
increasing rapidly in Honduras. This inference seems to.be the more 
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likely, since it is probable that few if any female cattle were represented 
by the figures above quoted, because the export duties imposed upon 
cows were so heavy as to be prohibitory. 


CATTLE CENSUS OF HONDURAS. 


Assuming that the average annual supply of beeves in this country 

equals the number exported in 188283, the supply would now be 
27,684 greater than it was at the close of the month of July, 1883. 
. No official data later than the statistics for the year 158182 are at 
hand showing the number of cattle in Honduras. At the time named 
there were reported 168,750 cows having young calves by them; 191,283 
cows not suckling theiryoung; 44,629 heifers, and 139,018calves. These 
figures show that’there were at that time 404,662 cows nearly or quite 
all capable of bearing young. Ifit be estimated that the average an- 
nual increase of females that have since 1882 come into bearing has 
equaled 40 per cent. of the supply of cows on hand at that date, there 
would now be nearly or quite 600,006 cows in bearing in this Republic. 
The highest official authorities in Honduras confidently assert that 
the above statistics represent at most no more than one-half of the 
cattle production of the Republic. It is but reasonable to conclude 
that if their opinion is well founded the country can now produce 400,000 
beeves per year. On the other hand, if the statistigs are nearly correct, 
then it is safe to assume that the average yearly production of bulls is 
more than 240,000. 


MATURITY OF HONDURAS CATTLE. 


Cattle here reach maturity at a lateage. As a rule heifers are three 
years old before they produce their first calves; and bulls go until this 
age before castration, and are four, five, or six years old betore they are 
slaughtered for beef. It might be reasonably supposed that beef from 
animals so treated is tough and stringy and of poor Havor. 


BUTCHERING AND COOKING. 


It is not likely that there is in all Honduras a butcher’s: block, or 
saw, or cleaver. A slice of steak or roast of neat shape is rarely, if 
ever, seen. The meat is haggled from the bones in shapeless pieces, 
and these, within three or four hours after the death of the bullock, are 
cooking in the earthen pottery, which here supplies the place of iron 
cooking utensils. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE-RAISING IN HONDURAS. 


That Honduras offers many and great natural advantages to cattle- 
men cannot be doubted. Ifa home market to absorb the surplus beeves 
should be created, as by the establishment on the coast of a canning 
factory, this country would equal, if in truth it would not far surpass, 
any part of the United States as acattle-growing region. Here no epi- 
zooty or other disease of a serious nature has ever existed ; no storms 
or snows, or hard winters; but spring, alternating with summer, and 
both ever redolent, of healthful perfumery and balmy breezes, which 
play over broad prairies, covered by succulent grasses, and watered by 
crystal streams and refreshing showers. ; 
D. W. HERRING, 


' Consul, 
UNITED STaTES CONSULATE, 


Tegucigalpa, March 24, 1886, 
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THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
REPORT BY CONSUL BAKER, OF BUENOS AYRES. 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of the circular of the Department 
of State, dated the 18th of July last, asking information relative to the 
breeding-cattle of the different stock-growivg countries of the world, 
and annexing a series of forms to be filled with details in regard to 
breeds, size, weight, average product of milk, butter, cheese, meat, &c., 
together with topography and conditions of climate, quality of soil, 
kinds of cultivated grasses, and methods of handling, &c., in the locali- 
ties where they are raised, these reports being requested with a view to 
the importation of new breeds into the United States for the purpose 
of improving our own stock. 


MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In reply I have to state that the information sought has no applica- 
tion whatever to the Argentine Republic, since there are no breeds here 
which it would be worth while to import into the United States. The 
raising of cattle is, next to wool-growing, the most important industry 
in this country, but the stock is exclusively creole, and, so far as the 
topics suggested in the circular are concerned, there is hothing what- 
ever to communicate which would be of any use to the stock-breeders at 
home. 

It may seem paradoxical, yet it is true that while the Argentine Re- 
pablic contains about 12,000,000 of horned cattle, it produces neither 
milk, butter, nor cheese, while the beef itself is, generally speaking, so 
inferior, at least in this part of the country. as to be the subject of uni- 
versal execration. Such a thing as a dairy farm is unknown; such a 
thing as butter-making, in the true sense of the word, is a myth; such 
a thing as a cheese-factory, if we except a cheap curd produced in Goya, 
has never been attempted. In this immediate neighborhood you may 
or you may not find milk enough for your coffee, but not elsewhere. 
Nobody, with rare exceptions, keeps a milchcow. Butter, if it is used at 
all, has until very recently been brought from Italy. Of late years, an 
unsalted butter, the work of Spanish Basques settled near Buenos Ayres, 
has been finding its way to market, but it is nothing more than coagu- 
lated cream, while the cheese comes mostly from England or Germany. 
Not long ago I visited an estancia stocked with 15,000 cattle, and we 
did not have a mouthful of butter for our bread, white our coffee was 
seasoned with condensed milk from Illinois. 


ARGENTINE CATTLE RAISED EXCLUSIVELY FOR SLAUGHTER. 


Cattle have never been raised in the Argentine Republic, either for 
the milk, butter, or cheese they might produce, but exclusively for 
slaughter; and their only product, for export entirely, is hides, horns, 
bones, sinews, and a kind of jerked beef (charqui) which finds a market 
m Brazil and Cuba for the slaves. The science of husbandry is without 
any development in the Argentine Republic. During all the years which 
have elapsed since its conquest by the Spaniards, no atterttion what- 
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ever has ever been paid to the improvement of the breed, and. the 
horned cattle which to-day feed upon the natural pasturage of the pam- 
pas are the descendants of those with which the country was originally 
stocked. 


INTRODUCTION OF HORNED CATTLE INTO THE RIVER PLATE. 


This occurred about the year 1550. According to the American ar- 
chives in Seville,* Don Pedro de Mendoza was the first who introduced 
horned cattle into the regions of the Plate. He brought for the colony 
which he founded sixteen cows, two bulls, thirty-two horses and mares, 
twenty goats, forty sheep, and eighteen dogs. It is farther related, ac- 
cording to details given by Ruy Diaz de Guzman, that Ayola and Mar- 
- tinez de Irala, the chiefs of the expedition, took several of these animals 
with: them to the interior, and that others were lost in the wastes which 
are found in the delta of the Parana River near the present village of 
San Fernando. A little later, 1553, two brothers named Goés, who 
came in company with Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca, from Brazil, 
brought their cattle, consisting of eight cows and a bull, with them to 
Asuncion, Paraguay, where the new acquisition was- received with 
great enthusiasm. ‘ 

From these two sources have descended the horned cattle which in, in- 
nwmerable herds now form the stock of the Argentine plains. From 
that time to the present day the increase has been spontaneous, the 
mild climate and succulent grasses of the pampas being all the condi- 
tions required for their rapid multiplication and diffusion. But thus _ 
left to themselves, they have becn permitted to degenerate by continu- 
ous breeding-in, without any effort ever having been made to improve 
their original good qualities, until now, after a lapse of three hundred 
years, they are without any of the characteristics which would make 
them a desirable acquisition to cattle-breeders, unless perhaps it be the 
quality of their hides, which the rough life they have encountered have 
made stronger and tougher than most hides which find their way to 
the markets of the world. In other respects, however, they have little 
to recommend them in countries where stock-breeding has had any de- 
velopment. ; 


-WILD CATTLE OF THE PAMPAS. 


The cattle of this country came originally from the south of Spain, 
and are said to exhibit still the characteristics of the breed of that lo- 
cality, the range between the 22° and 42° of south latitude, in this 
country not having exercised much influence upon them. Indeed 
they are as robust on the plains of Oran, the borders of the Vermijo, 
and in the subtropical forests of Misiones as they are on the pampas 
of Buenos Ayres. Their size, however, depends very considerably on 
their pasturage. It is snialler on the dry and arid plains of Catamarca 
and Santiago del Estero, and larger on the luxuriant grasses of Buenos 
Ayres and Banda Oriental. It was not until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that their diffusion over the pampas of Buenos Ayres 
began to attract attention. The Indians, who inhabited those plains, 
and who up to the time of the conquest had no domestic animal, soon 
learned the value of the horse, and used it fearlessly in their chase of 
the deer, the ostrich, and the guanacho, but they paid little attention 
to the new cattle, which were increasing so rapidly around them. In- 
deed: it appears that while they used the flesh of horses, whether domes- 
tic or wild, for their ordinary food, they had no relish for beef, and it is 
only since a comparatively recent period that the Péhuenches and other 
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tribes liviug on the eastern slopes of the Andes commenced to.use horned 
cattle for food,* though they still prefer horse meat. In those carl y 
days nearly all the cattle on the pampas were wild (alzados), and most 
of them without owners. The reverse is now the case, and they are 
comparatively tame, that is to say, they are accustomed to the presence 
of men and allow themselves to be guided by them.} Even at the epoch 
referred to, over a million hides were annually exported from the Plate. 
The cattle-farms, or estancios, however, only contained a small. propor- 
tion of tame animals, the rest being wild were pursued on horseback 
for their hides. ‘ 

The manner of killing them was as follows: The mounted gauchos, 
carrying in their hands a lance, with a sharp horizontal knife in the end, 
gave chase to the animals, and approaching them on the full gallop, cut 
their hamstrings as they ran, bringing them down with an address and 
dexterity which were astonishing. When they had thus secured a suf- 
ficient number, they returned and gave the coup de grace to the prostrate 
animals by severing, with a perpendicular thrust, the spinal cord just 
back of the horns. When the slaughter was completed, they removed 
the hides, which they stretched on the ground with pins, and abandoned 
the carcasses to the dogs and birds of prey. This system of slaughter- 
ing is still sometimes practiced on animals whose poor condition make 
them of no value except for their hides. In such cases they are driven 
to the neighborhood of the slaughter-house ; and, after being skinned, 
their bodies are used for fuel for the boilers, while their bones are pul- 
verized for manure. 


NUMBER OF HORNED CATTLE IN THE REPUBLIC. 


The business of horned cattle has formed for nearly three centuries 
the sole occupation of Spanish settlers and their descendants, and it is 
still almost exclusively in the hands of the natives, as sheep-farming is 
in that of foreigners. It is the general impression that the number of. 
horned cattle now in the Argentine Republic is not so large as in former 
years,.owing to the immense slaughter, principally for their hides, which 
has heretofore been carried on. There are, however, no statistics based 
on actual count to prove this fact. I give below the number supposed 
to have been in the Republic in 1869, compared with the number esti- 
mated for each province in 1881: 


. Number in| Number in 
Province of— ? ; 1869.t 1881.§ 


- Buenos Ayres... 5, 116, 029 4, 754, 810 


Entro Rios......-- 


200, 543 80, 000 

28, 561 65, 493 

72, 043 100, 000 

64, 878 100, 108 

93, 276 50, 000 

. -| 143,010 200, 000 

TG ba te fc eaysiecret bn eke pate kins aaa ald ae ack aL eet 13, 993,090 | 11, 554, 275 


* Description géographique et statistique de la Conféderation Argentine, par V. Martin de Moussy, 
er Dee ieteth in his book ‘‘At Home with the Patagonians,” speaks of the immense numbers 
of wild cattle which are found without owners in the forests on the headwaters and tributaries of the 
Rio Negro, and the western slopes of the Cordilleras of the Patagonian Andes, 

{Census of the Argentine Republic, 1869. ‘ 

§ Tbid., 1881, 
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ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF CATTLE PRODUCTS. 


The importance of the cattle industry, in a commercial point of view, 
will appear from the custom-house siatistics, since the entire product, 
after providing for a meager home consumption, finds a market abroad. 
According to those returns, the exports of the products of horned 
cattle stand for about one-third, while the exports of the sheep prod- 
ucts stand for about one-half of the entire shipments abroad. To be 
more exact, it appears that of the total exports last year, 56.5 per cent. 
were wool and sheep-skins, 32.8 per cent. were the products of horned 
cattle, while only 11.2 per cent. were agricultural, mineral, forest, and 
manufactured products. The exports of the total pastoral industry, 
compared with all other exports, for the last seven years are shown in 
the tollowing table, compiled from official sources : * i 


Exports from the Argentine Republic from 1876 to 1882. 


Articles. 1876. 1877. .1878, 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 
Pastoral prod- , 
ane aga ae ‘da 092, 711 |$38, 208, 064 |$31, 891, 836 /$41, 351, 831 |$50, 567, 372 |$57, 770, 303 | $49, 142, 494 
ricultura . 
prodeets ieee 428, 963 602, 642 485, 802 | 2,156, 187 784,423 | 1,495,935 4, 241, 669 
Mineral prod- " 
ucts ....-..-.. 200, 823 217, 544 154, 872 363, 025 | 2, 407, 324 402, 763 568, 591 
Timber prod- 
ucts...--.. ... 41, 784 58, 679 35, 216 78, 154 113, 364 286, 180 226, 414 
Manufactured % 
products ..-.. 5,726, 588 | 4,212,639 | 3,722,538 | 3,754,473 | 2,386,414 | 1,592,313 8, 844, 837 
Other exports... 48, 337 27,901 22, 894 61,617 238, 526 521, 610 416, 900 
Total..... 46, 539, 206 | 43, 327, 469 | 36, 313, 158 | 47,795, 287 | 56, 497, 423 | 52,069,104 | 58, 440, 905 


As a matter of especial interest in connection with the cattle industry, 
I give below the shipments separately of each article produced during 
the last seven years, as taken from the custom-house returns: 


Exports of cattle products from 1876 to 1882. 


Articles. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
= 

Cow hides................ No.| 2, 324, 866] 2, 488, 532] 2, 238, 802) 2, 336, 529| 2, 791, 299] 2,192, 370] 2, 945, 497 
Dried and jerked beef. . . kilos. |29, 686, 210/38, 732, 623138, 600, 293/32, 336, 252/26, 116, 479 22, 412) 631 26, 966, 613 
Bones and bone-ash.....-. do . /33, 234, 837152, 304, 685]39, 231, 010/36, 430, 207/27, 692, 477 34, 763, 049|28, 212, 508 
Horns ..----.--.- --do.! 3, 056, 000} 3, 862, 000! 2, 998, 454| 2, 706, 780] 2, 966, 416! 2, 903, 041] 1, 410, 983 
Hide-cuttings.. --do.| 1, 031, 486) 1, 122,152] 880, 204) 998, 369) 1, 242, 784| 781,709] | ' 879, 183 
Animal oils ...-.... - do.| 216,149} 891, 666] 815,592} 422,625| 300,381! 199,278] 542, 602 
Animals on the hoof...... No.| 109,726] 169, 445} 86,308} 422, 573] 52, 258) 84, 638) 53, 995, 
Salted beef - kilos. 4,149, 143,749) 110, 938 7, 594 2,417 0 es 
Animal-black .. do.}..........| 1,156, 320} 1, 204, 540) 3, 160, 890] 3, 591, 477] 1, 082, 497 1, 936, 770 
Artificial guano do. 2, 627|.........- 55,560| 852, 259].......-.. 24, 450] 1,111, 945 
Dried blood.... --do. 28, 798|......---. 42,946} 187, 472) 


124, 
1,030) 453,181 92, 547 


I would state that there is an export duty on all the above articles of 
7 per cent. onthe value, except salted beef, animal-black, artificial guano, 
and dried blood, which are free of duty; and that all horned cattle ex. 
ported from the country pay a duty of 75 cents per head. 

Of the above exports it appears from the custom-house returns that 
about one-third of the hides go to the United States, the rest to Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Belgium, &c.; that the jerked and dried beef goes 
principally to Brazil, Cuba, and Spain; that two-thirds of the bones and 


* Estadisticas oficiales dela Republica Argentina, 1876-1882, 
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bone-ash go to England, the rest principally to the United States; that 
the horns go to England, France, Italy, and Belgium; that the hide- 
cuttings go to Belgium, Germany, United States, and England ; that 
the animal oils go to France ;. that the live animals go to Chili and Bo- 
livia; that the animal-black goes to France; that the artificial guano 
goes to the United States and England, and that the dried blood goes 
to the United States. . 

The gradual decrease in the above shipments would seem to corrobo- 
rate the general impression that there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of horned cattle in the country. According to the official estimates 
already mentioned, it appears that there are about 2,500,000 less in the 
Argentine Republic to-day than there were fourteen years ago. This 
count does not include the number in the territories of Patagonia, Gran 
Chaco, Pampa, and Misiones, which probably amounts to 300,000 more. 

It will further be seen that over one-half.are on the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Fé, and Cordova, the rest being scattered in smaller num- 
bers over the uplands of the interior, and the mesopotamian provinces 
of Entre Rios and Corrientes. 


HOW CATTLE ARE MANAGED IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


It may be said that the cattle of the country are now all tame, in the 
sense that they all bear the brand or mark of their owners, are accus- 
tomed to the range of the estancia to which they belong, and allow 

«themselves to be handled by those whose duty it is to watch after 
them and make up the rodeos, that is, bring them to the place where 
they sleep at night. When the young bulls have been castrated they 
go by the name of novillos; and the number of bulls left entire is about 
one to every fifty cows.* It is very important that the men should con- 
stantly watch after the animals, for if left to themselves they soon be- 
come intractable and difficult to manage. Where the attendance is 
negligent, they are readily frightened at the sight of a horseman, and 
disastrous stampedes sometimes are the consequence. Where these 
pane it is only with infinite pains that they can be restored to former 

ocility. 

Wirets the number of bulls are allowed to become too numerous, 
furious and fatal combats not unfrequently ensue, the cows taking part 
in the deadly encounters, and thus the annual calving is apt to be re- 
duced. <A few years ago, during the civil wars in Uruguay and pending 
the long siege of Montevideo, a great portion of the cattle on the aban- 
doned estancios having nobody to take care of them, returned to a wild 
state (alzado), and upon the restoration of peace, it was found absolutely 
necessary to kill all the old bulls and castrate the young ones in order 
to tame the cows and make them easier to manage; and even then it 
took an enormous amount of time and the ruin of hundreds of horses 
on each establishment, before the herds could be reduced to a tractable 
condition. And the same thing occurs wherever, for any cause, the 
cattle of an estancia are neglected. In avery few months they return 
to a wild state, thus entailing great losses on the owners. 

With proper attendance and careful management, however, it is as- 
tonishing how easily the cattle of the Argentine Republic are handled. 
The bulls exhibit none of the ferocity which is characteristic of those of 
other countries, and even to supply the bull fights which are still al- 
lowed to be exhibited in Montevideo, it is necessary to import the bulls 
from Spain, those of the country not being sufficiently savage and’ féro- 


*V. Martin de Moussy, vol, ii, \p.\110! 7 
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cious for the purpose. The cattle here seein to have such an instinctive 
respect for a horseman that they run or yield at once, and seldom show 
any obstinacy or resistance to his authority. A person on horseback 
can quietly pass into the midst of the largest herds without fear, as the 
animals will always at once open their ranks before him ; and they are 
so accustomed to see the people of the country dressed in clothes (pon- 
chos) of bright hues, that the most glaring red colors do not enrage 
them. 

One thing, which the estancieros have to guard against, where their 
herds are newly formed of cattle collected at different places, is the ten- 
dency of the animals to return to their former ranges; and frequently 
in cases of panic they scatter in all directions, and it is difficult to get 
them together again. This desire of cattle to return to the places 
where they were raised (querencios) is much stronger should the old 
pasturage be better or the country more saline, the latter quality of the 
soil greatly contributing to the increase of the herds of the river Plate. 
In no other way can be explained the remarkable fact that in places 
where there is a lack of salt, notwithstanding the beautiful appearance 
of tle pasturage, such as for instance is found in the southeastern parts 
of Paraguay aud in the provinces of Saint Catherine’s and Saint Paulo, 
Brazil, those parts of South America are not so suitable for the raising of 
cattle as the pampas of Buenos Ayres, or even the mesopotamian prov- 
inces of Entre Rios and Corrientes. In these regions, in spite of the 
dryness and even aridity of the soil in some places, and of a pasturage 
which is meager in appearance, the reproduction is so considerable that 
itis estimated that a herd of cattle will double in three years. It is to 
this quality of the soil that the beauty of the cattle on the Vermijo 
River is attributed, where, notwithstanding the exceedingly warm sum- 
mers and the great annoyance from flies and mosquitos, they are fully 
as large as those in the province of Buenos Ayres, and are seldom at- 
tacked with epizooty. ; 


WORKING CATTLE AND MILCH COWS. 


Owing to their natural docility, the taming of work cattle is accom- 
plished without difficulty. They allow themselves at once to be put to 
the plow or the wagon, though the manner of yoking them by the head, 
which prevents them from using their horns, may greatly assist in their 
. domestication.* If they are not so strong or robust as those we have 
at home, it is only because their food is less substantial; for, even while 
performing the longest journeys, they have no other nourishment than 
the grass they can pick up, when they stop to rest, on the pampas ; and 
this is generally very scant along the highways or near the villages. 
Properly fed these animals, which are large and muscular, would be 
capable of much more unremitting work. 

For the same reason the cows give but little milk, and then only when 
the calf is present; and it generally dries after three or four months. 
On this account milk is almost unknown in the interior of the country, 
in spite of the immense number of cows, and no butter is to be obtained 
except in the immediate vicinity of the river towns, where the cows in a 
few cases are stabled and fed. 


*Tho ox-yoke of the Argentine Republic is a simple bar of hard wood, sli 
hollowed out on the lower side, laid across the heads of the animals and tale aes 
horns by hide, thongs. The Argentines insist that an ox can pull greater loads by 
his horns than by his shoulders, but I doubt it entirely. oe 
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WINTERING CATTLE. 


Living entirely in the open air, and having no protection whatever, 
no matter how severe the weather may be, and depending solely upon , 
the natural grasses of the country for their nourishment, the cattle be- 
come very Jean during the winter months especially if theyre. has been 
a drought during the summer, thus preventing the growth of vegetation. 
Thus reduced in flesh, they become very susceptible to the cold; and 
under such circumstances, when driving rain or snowstorms occur, with 
the wind from the southwest, hundreds of thousands have been known 
to perish in a single night.* In the spring they at once begin to im- 
prove, though the young grass is so watery at first as to cause violent 
purging; and many cattle are sometimes lost from this cause, especially 
if they are in poor condition. The skins of cattle that perish from these 
or other like causes are always removed, and are soid in the market under 
the name of epidemia hides, though of course the word is not intended 

. to convey the meaning that the animals died from an epidemic disease, 
which seems to be che impression abroad. So soon as the succulent 
grasses of the pampas begin to mature, that is, during the munths of 
November and December, the cattle begin to improve. 


FROM THE ESTANCIOS TO THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


The moment they have acquired sufficient strength and condition, and 
will stand the long drives, the novillos are separated from the rest. of 
the herd and sent to the slaughtering establishments (saladeros) or the 
city market (mataderos), an operation which sometimes requires a large 
number of men (peones) and much care; for pastured cattle are apt to 
be quick in their movements, and a very little thing will cause them to 
stampede in disorder and regain their old range. On the other hand, 
unless occasional rests and breaks in the journey are permitted, since 
the distance to be traveled is not unfrequently hundreds of leagues, the 
animals become tired and the meat loses its natural taste (bon gout). I 
may add, however, that in the markets of Buenos Ayres “ tired” meat 
is the rule instead of the exception. It is on account of these long 
drives, without water or food at proper intervals, that the beef sold iu 
the cities does not in any respect compare with that which you can ob- 
tain on the estancios themselves, where ordinarily it is of most excellent 
flavor. 

REQUISITES OF AN ESTANCIA. 


A cattle estancia,} in order to be considered first class, requires three 
conditions, good quality of grasses, an abundance of water, and range 
sufficient to hold and feed a large herd—conditions which, from the be- 
ginning, the Spanish colonists seem to have well understood, in the 
selections of the lands upon which are to-day be found the great cattle 
farms of the country. The development, however, of the wool industry 
daring late years has had a tendency to drive the cattle farmers farther 


*Mr. Darwin in his ‘‘Naturalist’s Voyage Around the World,” page. 133, says: 
“While traveling through the Argentine Republic, I received vivid descriptions of a 
late great drought, during which time so little rain fell that the vegetation, even to the 
thistles, failed, the. brooks were dried up, and the whole country assumed the appear- 
ance of a dusty highway; very great numbers of birds, wild animals, cattle, and 
horses‘perished for the want of food and water. The lowest estimate of the loss of cat- 
tle in the province of Buenos Ayres alone was taken at one million head.” 

+t Mulhall’s Hand-Book of the River Plate. 


H, Ex, 51——39 
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out from this city, the inner “camps,” which furnish soft grasses being 
in demand for the grazing of sheep. It is still easy to obtain most ex- 
cellent estancia lands in the outside partidos (counties), while the Gov- 
erament sells its lands on the frontiers at prices which are considered 
reasonable, but the demand for places in those localities is increasing 
every year, and it now requires no little capital to buy and stock a cat- 
tle farm anywhere near to a market. 

Estancios for horned cattle usually vary from 1 to 10 square leagues 
in extent, while those on the frontiers are even much larger. The es- 
tanciero takes care to select a piece of land, if possible, bordered by a 
river or having water courses (arroyas) running through it or perma- 
nent lakes (lagunas) of fresh water, and as free as possible from hem- 
lock and burr. The grass of a stock farm is what is called pasto fuerte 
or coarse grass, which stands the dry seasons better than the meadow 
grass or trefoil on which sheep are pastured, and which does not begin 
to appear until the coarse grass has been entirely eaten down.* In 
building his house the owner is guided by his taste or his means. In 
former times, and it is still the case in some parts of:the country, the 
estanciero lived ina mud hut without a window, nowadays very lux- 
urious residences can be found, even on the frontiers, furnished with 
every modern convenience. 

The corrals, generally near the house, are large folds for inclosing the 
cattle when necessary, and aremost important appendages toan estancia. 
They are made of upright posts of hard wood. 7 feet high, fastened to- 

--gether by means of cross-bars and hide thongs. They are generally oval 
or circular in form and strongly made, so as to securely hold a large num- 
ber of cattle, the gate consisting of two or three transverse bars. The 
grounds (monte) immediately surrounding the house generally comprise 
trom 10 to 50 acres, wired in, with a ditch on the outer side, and con- 
sist for the most part of timber and fruit trees—generally peach, for the 
reason that they are such rapid growers, arriving at maturity in three 
years and serving the double purpose of fruit and fuel, besides making 
fences.t These patches of timber are landmarks .on these unending 
piains, visible for many miles, and at a distance look like green hills, 
whence the name which is given tothem. In peach montes one-third of 
the plantation is cut down at intervals, and is allowed to grow up 
afresh from the stump ; and in this manner the supply of fruit and tim- 
ber is constant and abundant. Such a thing, however, as a vegetable 
gardeu is almost unknown. The staff of an estancia usually consists of 
a superintendent called major-domo, who represents the owner; a capi- 
taz to oversee the peons or laborers, and from five to twenty of these 
peons, according to the size of the estancia, who earn from $10 to $25 
per month. 

Where an estancia is very large in extent and the cattle are numer- 
ous, there are established, at corresponding distances from each other 


* In reference to this change from coarse to soft grasses produced by the pasturage of 
horned cattle, Mr. Darwin (Naturalist’s Voyage Around the World, p. 118) says of 
the Argentine pampas: “I was very much struck with the marked change in the as- 
pect of the country after having crossed the Solado River. From.a coarse herbage we 
passed on to a carpet of green vendure. I at first attributed this to some change in 
the nature of the soil, but the inhabitants assured me that the whole was to be at- 
tributed to the manuring and grazing of the cattle. Exactly the same fact has been 
observed in the prairies of North America, where coarse grass, between 5 and 6 feet 
high, when grazed by cattle, changes into common pasture land. I am not botanist 
enough to say whether the change here is owing to the introduction of new species, 
to the altered growth of the same, or to a difference in their proportional numbers.” 

See Mr. Atwater’s account of the prairies, in Silliman’s Journal, vol. i, p. 117. 


a On many estancios poplar, eucalyptus, and willow plantations are now very com- 
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and from the estancia house, a number of smaller houses, called puestos, 
with their appropriate surroundings of corral, monte, &c.; where a peon 
with his family resides and has charge of a portion of the cattle. By 
means of these sub-establishments the animals are more evenly distrib- 
uted over the grounds for grazing purposes and do not crowd each other, 
but they are always in daily communication with the major-domo. 


NUMBER OF ANIMALS AN ESTANCIA WILL MAINTAIN. 


The number of animals which can be supported on a square league 
of land varies a great deal, and depends upon the quality and quantity 
of the grass. Where the pasturage is heavy and’ nourishing, that 
amount of land will very readily sustain 3,000 horned cattle, and even 
more, together with all the working cattle, horses, mares, and sheep in- 
tended for the use of the estabNshment. Ona ‘bad camp,” * however, 
where the grazing is limited, owing to saliras, saladas, and other causes, 
whereby the vegetation is not luxuriant, the number of animals must be 
correspondingly reduced ; and even then, in times of drought, it fre- 
quently happens that the’ cattle die of starvation, unless they are 
promptly removed to a better pasture. It is generally assumed in the 
province of Buenos Ayres that 9,000 square yards are required to sus- 
tain a bullock the year round, but this only refers to those estancios 
which have an abundance of both grass and water. Otherwise the esti- 
‘inate at the present day is too large. 


HOW THE STOCK IS HERDED. 


The stock of.an estancia of course depends upon its extent, but often 
numbers 10,000 and even 15,000 head, divided into herds of 2,000 or 
3,000 each, each herd being gathered up every night in its own rodeo, 
an open space where each animal regularly chooses its own place to lie 
down. Here they remain until morning, when they again set off to 
graze. In seasons of drought cattle sometimes stray great distances in 
search of water, but unless they calve on their new pastures they will 
return to their former range. Sometimes where there is scarcity of 
water, the cattle are watered by a balde sin fondo, a hide bucket, which 
is worked by a man on horseback in a very primitive fashion, the bucket 
being pulled up over a wheel and thus emptied of its contents into a 
long trough. In this manner one person can water 2,000 cattle per 
day. : 

To one who sees for the first time a cattle estancia, the facilities with 
which large herds are managed is a source of continual wonder. The 
animals need no immediate personal supervision whatever, saving at 
most a daily gallop by a peon around the boundaries of the land; and 
in order to bring them to their rodeos all that is necessary is for a peon 
to set out on horseback, cracking his whip and shouting at the pitch of 
his voice, and the cattle at once stop their day’s feeding and troop off 
to their appointed place—and all this in an open plain where fences are 
almost unknown.+ The gauchos evidently understand the natures of 


*“Camp,” used in ordinary conversation by everybody in the Argentine Republic, 
is a contraction of the Spanish word campo and means “the country.” 

t‘*The operation of counting the cattle on an estancia would be thought difficult, 
where there are ten or fifteen thousand head together, but it is managed on the princi- 
ple that the cattle invariably divide themselves into little troops of from forty to one 
hundred. Each troop is recognized by a few peculiarly marked cattle and its num- 
beris known; s0 that one being lost out of ten thousand, it is perceived by its absence 
from the tropellas. During a stormy night the cattle all mingle together, but the 
next morning the tropellas separate as before, 80 that eaeh animal must know its fellow 
out of ten thousand others.” (Darwin, page 145.) 
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horned catile, for the manner of subjecting them to the dominion of man 
is so easy and so perfect that it has never been improved on by the 
numerous foreigners who have turned their attention to cattle-breeding 
in this country. 

CATTLE VERSUS SHEEP. 


The rearing of cattle is much less laborious in the Argentine Repub- 
lic than that of sheep; but the latter pursuit is considered as the most 
lucrative, for the reason that five or six sheep can be maintained on a 
pasturage that would feed only one bullock. Notwithstanding this ad- 
vantage and the fact that sheep reproduce themselves ina much shorter 
time, the natives prefer cattle farming, either from the fact that a much 
smaller outlay of money is needed, or because no care or study is neces- 
sary to render the pursuit successful. The two industries, however, do 
not at all conflict, for the reason that, while sheep are raised only in 
parts of the country where the soft grasses abound, tbe cattle farms are 
farther out and consist of the harder grasses. In many places, however, 
the two industries, as also that of breeding horses for slaughter, are 
more or lesscombined. The management ot an estancia is a very simple 
routine of daily care, involving no hard work whatever. Almost every- 
thing is done on horseback, every man, woman, and child belonging to 
the establishment having their own horse, which is generally kept sad- 
dled all day long at the palenque (a row of posts with a horizontal bar) 
ready for service at a moment’s notice. No one thinks of walking even 
afew hundred yards; and it is not uncommon to see a man mount a 
horse to go to the opposite side of the road. 


MARKING THE YOUNG ANIMALS, 


The great business of an estancia is the marking and castration of the 
animals. This occurs generally in the months of May and June, the 
season when the flies have disappeared and the weather has become 
cool. The young cattle are altered at two vears of age, and the losses 
resulting from it are about 4 percent. The marking is done at the 
same time, and it is a season of great amusement in camp-life. All the 
peons of the establishment and many others from the neighborhood as- 
semble in full force. The cattle are driven into the corrals, and each 
animal in turn is caught over the horns with a lasso by a man on horse- 
back ; another lasso jor the “bolas”) is quickly passed around his hind 
legs, which at once throws him to the ground, and the operation is com- 
pleted ina moment. Then a red hotiron bearing the owner’s monogram 
or mark, the purport of which is duly registered in the proper office, is 
firmly planted upon the poor brute’s flank, while a blue smoke curls up- 
ward from the palpitating flesh, thus leaving a mark which is indelible. 
This is the only way that the owners can distinguish their cattle, there 
being no bounds or fences to the various estancias, and in case of sale 
they must also have the brand of the purchaser. These brandings are 
often done so bungingly, or made so deeply that they greatly injure the 
hide for commercial purposes. The day’s work, called yerra, always 
winds up with a feast of meat cooked in the hide (carne con cuero), than 
which nothing can be more savory or delicious. No coals or wvod, but 
only bones are employed in cooking it, each man with his own sheath 
knife cutting off the piece that suits him best. 


HORSEMANSHIP AND DETERITY OF THE GAUCHO CATTLE HERDERS. 


_ The peons or gauchos generally take advantage of these merry mak- 
ings to show off their prowess or their accomplishments, ‘The horse- 
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manship of the gauchois wonderful. On his saddle (recado), chiefly made 
of untanned horse-hide and sheep-skin, he sits with the consciousness 
that‘he is the horse’s master. Indeed it is seldom that he puts his foot 
in a stirrup—for the purpose of riding, never. And his dexterity in 
throwing the lasso is equally astonishing. His aim is almost unerring. 
Singling out a horse or a cow in the middle of a herd, he will bring him 
down with unfailing precision. He will pursue an animal in full chase 
across the plains, and when sufficiently near, he swings bis lasso twice 
or thrice around his head and then lets it go. The moment it touches 
the runaway cow, the horse of the rider stops to receive the shock, and 
and down goes the cow headlong to the ground. Another way which 
he has of securing.cattle is with the “bolos.” These consist of two 
balis (iron or stone) covered with hide and fastened at the end of two 
short rawhide ropes, and thrown by means of another short thong, all 
three being secured together. They are twirled around the head like 
the lasso, and thrown at a distance of 60 or 70 yards with great precis- 
ion; when, entangling the feet of the pursued animal, it is brought to 
the ground with a violent shock. He is also exceedingly clever in plait- 
ing bridles of untanned hide thongs, and his great ambition is to ca- 
parison his horse with elaborate silver trappings, worth sometimes sev- 
eral hundred dollars; and when on horseback, dressed in his fantastic 
costume of striped loose fitting chiripds and his scarlet vacuiia poncho, 
falling gracefully over his shoulders down to his hips, he presents an 
appearance which would attract attention anywhere. With the termi- 
nation of the feast, they indulge in indiscriminate horse racing, and not 
unfrequently, for betting is a besetting sin with the whole race, by night- 
fall our gaucho has not only lost all his month’s wages, but also his horse, 
and it may be even his poncho. With many of these singular people, 
however, this is scarcely looked upon as a misfortune; and they are 
not slow in recouping their losses by appropriating the first horse that 
attracts their fancy.* ‘ 


THE GREAT SLAUGHTERING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


When the cattle of an estancia, as I have already stated, are in sufii- 
ciently good condition from the spring pasturage to be able to undergo 
the journey, they are sent off in lots either to the slaughter-houses of 
‘the city (mataderos) or to what is known as thesaladero. Thisis an es- 
tablishment where cattle are slaughtered in large numbers, and all the 
product of the animal, meat, hide, grease, bones, horns, and other refuse, 
is collected and prepared for exportation. The erection of one of these 
establishments requires the outlay of no inconsiderable capital, and to 
be successful it must have an intelligent and economical organization. 
Without these, as the running expenses are always large, the business 
not infrequently fails to give such profits as are commensurate with 


* Ex-President Sarmiento, in his book “‘ Civitizacion y Barbarie,” page 23, says: ‘‘The 
gaucho does not labor, he finds his food and raiment ready to his hand. If he is a 
proprietor his own flocks yield him both. If he possesses nothing himself, he finds 
them in the house of a patron or arelation. The necessary care of herds is reduced 
to excursions and pleasure parties ; the branding, which is like the harvesting of farm- 
ers, is a festival, the arrival of which is received with transports of joy, being the oc- 
casion of the assembling of al] the men for 20 leagues around, and the opportunity for 
displaying incredible skill with the lasso. The gaucho arrives at the spot on his best 
steed, riding at a slow and measured pace; he halts at a little distance and puts his 
leg over his horse’s neck to enjoy the a leisurely. If enthusiasm scizes him, he 
slowly dismounts, uncoils his lasso, and flings it at some bull passing like a flash of 
lightning forty paces from him; he catches him by one hoof, as he intended, and 
quietly coils his Jeather cord again,” 
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the investment. On account of the amount of money required to start 
a saladero, the majority of them inthe Argentine Republic are the prop- 
erty of joint-stock companies, many foreigners who hnow the economic 
uses to which all the parts of the animal can be applied, having large 
capita] invested in these industries. As I have said, the time is passed, 
when cattle were killed solely for their hides, and their carcasses were 
left to rot on the pampas. Now all the appliances of European science 
and art are brought into requisition, and the entire animal is utilized. — 

One of the first conditions of a slaughtering establishment is that it 
should be near a navigable water-course, where the largest sea-going 
vessels can anchor and receive the product. Those in this couatry are 
located on the Uruguay, Parana, and La Plata Rivers. Several very 
extensive ones are at Ensenada, where is a fine bay, large enough to 
receive a fleet of vessels. Another condition is the possession of im- 
mense pasture grounds supplied with an abundance of water, so that 
the animals, tired out by their long drives on the road, may be allowed 
to rest and recuperate before going to their slaughter, for, independent 
of the worthlessness of tired meat, the hide is with difficulty removed 
from such animals, being easily cut during the operation, thus resulting 
in unsalable stock. It is also necessary to build deposits, respectively, 
for the salt, the meat, the hides, and the tallow; a long open shed for 
cutting and salting the meat, and offices for overseer, peons, &c., all of 
which are located conveniently to the slaughter-house proper. 

In well-organized saladeros there are usually three corrals, the first 
and largest being built of very strong stakes or brick walls, opening 
widely to receive the herds driven slowly in by the peons. The second 
corra] joins this and is only large enough to hold a number sufficient 
for the day’s slaughter ; and the third still smaller, and opening into the 
preceding, holds about twenty head at a time, and terminates in anarrow 
passage, through which there runs, on a level with the pavement, a plat- 
form car on iron rails. Around this small corral there is a high gallery 
on which one can walk, while a bridge passes over the railway passage, 
which is closed with folding doors. Through a pulley above these doors 
is placed a long lasso, the running knot of which is in the hands of the 
executioner, the other end attached to a yoke of oxen led by a boy. 
The executioner throws the lasso and catches the nearest animal around 
the horns, and calls to the boy to pull. Thus the animal is dragged in- 
stantly onto the platform, where instinctively he rests his head against 
the doors, when the man plunges his knife into its neck between the 
occipital and first vertebra, thus severing the spinal cord. The animal 
falls dead, the door opens, and the car is drawn outside, the doors clos- 
ing behind the carcass, which is at once deposited upon a paved way, 
and the car is returned to its place, and another animal lassoed. 

The maneuver is done with extreme rapidity. The animals lying on 
the pavement are bled immediately, the blood running in a trough toa 
special tank and dried or made into artificial guano. The process of 
skinning the animal occupies but a moment. It is then cut into quar- 
ters, hung in an open shed on hooks, and then cut up into small strips, 
so that nothing remains but the bones. The meat thus cut up is piled 
under thick layers of salt several feet high. During these operations 
apart of the grease is put aside, while the bones of the limbs 4nd carcass 
are removed to great wooden tubs, heated by pipes conveying the steam 
from the boilers, thus extracting all the grease which may remain. These 
vats are capable of holding upwards of thirty carcasses. The hides are 
salted and piled like the meat. The paunch and intestines are made 
into guano. The tongues, hoofs, tails, ears, horns, hide-cuttings, &e., 
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are consigned to their respective receptacles. When the skeletons are 
removed from the boilers, all the grease has disappeared from them, only 
a few ligaments and remnants of flesh remaining. The larger bones, 
used for manufactures, are then separated, and the rest are used for fuel, 
the bone ashes being collected in barrels and sold abroad.for manure. 

Tn the space of about five minutes after it is slaughtered, the animal 
has entirely disappeared. As to the meat, when it has become well 
penetrated by the salt, after repeated turnings, at the end of abont 
five days, it is placed in an inclosure on horizontal lattice work, and thus 
perfectly dried. After this it is piled in the open air upon a brick plat- 
form and covered with hides to protect it from birds of prey, or to await 
its sale. For transportation it is put up in barrels or bales securely 
pressed. The grease, after having been refined, is run into pipes and: 
sold by weight. Some saladeros, to utilize the grease and tallow, have 
soap and candle factories apnexed.to the establishments. 

Such is a general résumé of the usual operations of a saladero in good 
condition. Ordinarily they can slaughter and take care of four hundred 
animals per day, the work beginning at daylight. The nfen engaged 
in these establishments possess a wonderful dexterity in their several 
departments, and operate with a rapidity which is astonishing. The 
season for active work begins at the end of the spring months, either 
in November or Devember, when the animals are fat and can be slaugh- 
tered to the best pecuniary advantage, and it comes-to a close when 
the frosts or the drought begins to.cut down the pasturage. - There are 
now in the Argentine Republic not less than twenty-one of these great 
slaughtering establishments, as follows: Eight in the province of Entre 
Reos; one in the province of Santa Fé, and twelve in the province of 
Buenos Ayres, together representing. a capital.of over $6,000,000. The 
annual number of animals slaughtered varies considerably, but gener- 
ally reaches in this part-of the River Plate to a million head, though 
in the last year or two this industry seems to be languishing. 


CITY SLAUGHTER-HOUSES IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In the city slaughter-houses (mataderos) there is but little of the sys- 
tem which belongs to the saladeros, while there is displayed a great 
deal.more cruelty to the animals. Those of Buenos Ayres are located 
to the southwest of the municipal limits and consist of a large number of 
corrals or pens surrounding an extensive inclosure in which are arranged 
the necessary buildings and sheds. The animals are lassoed in the 
pens by a man on horseback, and they are then forced through the 
corral gate into the inclosure, bellowing and plunging in every direc- 
tion in a vain effort to escape. Sometimes the animals are thrown down 
by another lasso passed around their hind legs, when they are readily 
dispatched ; but in most cases the butcher with an immeuse knife in his 
hand takes his opportunity to hamstring the brute before him, thus at 
once bringing it to the ground, when the knife is driven into its neck 
behind the horns, severing the spinal cord. Frequently, however, 
the hamstringing is only partially done or unsuccessfully. attempted, 
and the bleeding animal, infuriated in its struggle for freedom, the 
chance of which is lessened every moment by the tightened lasso, the 
wounded leg, and the loss of blood, suffers all sorts of torture from men 
and dogs before it finally succumbs to its fate. This same brutal oper- 
ation is at the same time going on in each one of the corrals; while 
scattered at intervals in the inclosure a number of men are engaged in 
skinning and disemboweling the animals while others are cutting up and 
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placing the carcasses in carts for the different city markets. The sight 
is a most repellant one, and no person with weak nerves or u humane 
heart would care to witness it twice. All these city establishments are 
under the control of the municipal authorities, not merely for the col- 
lection of the taxes on each head but to inspect the meat; but the latter 
duty is most carelessly attended to, and the amount of unhealthy beef 
which is sold in the city of Buenos Ayres is, according to the physicians, 
little less than appalling. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE ARGENTINE BREED. 


Thus far in my report, I have exclusively referred to the native (creole) 
breed of cattle of this Republic.* I have done this for the reason that 
scarcely any other kind reaches the slaughtering establishments. It must 
not be understood, however, that there are no blood cattle in the coun- 
try. During the last few years very commendable eftorts have been 
made, especially in the province of Buenos Ayres, to improve the breed, 
and some of the best breeding stock of Great Britain has been imported, 
in some cases commanding extravagant prices. These have mostly been 
Shorthorns or Durhams, though more recently some valuable acquisi- 

‘tions of Hereford bulls have been made. The effect of these crosses 
with creole cows cannot yet be fully determined. So far as the milk- 
producing qualities of the cross is concerned, of course there is no ques- 
tion; but milk is just now a matter of small consideration among estan- 
cieros, who never milk a cow. - 


On two points, however, there is a very serious question. These are, 
first, the quality of the hides produced by the cross; and, second, the 
ability of the cross to “ rough it” during the long winter months. 


*Mr. Darwin, in his ‘‘Naturalist’s Voyage around the World,” page 146, describes a 
very curious native breed which he says he met with on two occasions on the Upper 
Uruguay River. I have never seen the breed, but I give his description. He says: 
“ They are called n@ta or niata. They appear externally to hold nearly the same rela- 
tion to other cattle which bull or pug dogs do to other dogs. Their forehead is very 
short and broad, with the nasal end turned up and the upper lip much drawn back ; 
their lower jaws project beyond the upper, and have a corresponding upward curve; 
hence their teeth are always exposed. Their nostrils are seated high up and are very 
open ; their eyes project outward. When walking they carry their heads low, on a 
short neck; and their hind legs are rather longer compared with the front Jegs than 
usual. Their bare teeth, their short heads, and upturned nostrils give them the most 
ludicrous self-confident air of defiance imaginable. Since my return, I have procured 
a skeliton head, which is now deposited in the College of Surgeons. Don F. Muniz, of 
Luxan kindly collected for me all the information which he could respecting this breed. 
From his account it seems that about eighty or ninety years ago they were rare and 
kept as curiosities at Buenos Ayres. The breed is universally believed to have origi- 
nated among the Indians, southward of the Plata, and that it was with them the 
commonest kind. Even at this day those reared in the provinces, near the Plata, show 
their less civilized origin in being fiercer than common cattle, and in the cow early 
deserting her first calf, if visited too often or molested. It is asingular fact that an 
almost similar structuro to the abnormal one of the niata breed, as I am informed by 
Dr. Falconer, characterizes that great extinct ruminant of India, the servitherium. 
The breed is very true, and a niata bull and cow invariably produce niata calf. A 
niaia bull with a common cow or the reverse cross, produces offspring having an inter- 
mediate character, but with the niata characters strongly displayed. When the past- 
ure is tolerably long, the niata cattle feed with tongue and palate, as well as common 
cattle; but during the great droughts, when so many cattle perish, the niata breed is 
under a great disadvantage, and would be exterminated if not attended to; for the 
common cattle are just able to keep alive by browsing with their lips on the twigs 
and reeds; this the niatas cannot do so well, as their lips do not join, and hence they 
are found to perish before the common cattle. This strikes me as a good illustration 


of how little we are able to judge from the ordinary habits of life, on what cireum- 
ances eee at long intervals only, the rarity or extinction of a species may be 
etermined. 
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In regard to the first point, I have the opinion of a large buyer of 
hides, that so soon as the cross with Durham bulls became appreciably 
felt in number, the price of Argentine hides would fall, owing to their 
depreciation in quality. At present, I believe the hides of this part of 
South America stand pre-eminent for their strength; and it hardly seems 
reasonable to suppose that to cross the native stock with a breed which 
has for a century or more been carefully wintered and pampered will 
have the effect to improve the quality of the hide. The reverse would 
naturally seem. to be the effect. For this reason there is a growing 
preference manifested for the Hereford bulls, on the ground that they 
have been bred in a more natural way, have a far stronger hide than 
the Durham, and can better take care of themselves on the great plains 
of the Argentine Republic. For it must be borne in mind that no pro- 
vision is ever made in this country for protecting cattle from the weather. 
Such a thing as cattle sheds or winter feeding is entirely unknown, and 
the cold winds and severe storms which come over the southwestern 
Andes prove fatal to immense numbers of the native cattle every year. 
And it cannot be considered strange if the offspring of blooded stock, 
which have received the best treatment of Europe, should be unable to 
retain a vigorous and healthy constitution under the hard conditions 
which they are subjected to here. : 

So far as the second point is concerned, it is probably true that the 
Herefords are better able to stand the winters of this country than the 
Durhams, but it is certain that neither has the enduring qualities of 
the native cattle that for three hundred years, through all sorts of rough 
weather, have become accustomed to lock out for themselves. And it 
must be admitted that, so far as body and weight are considered, the 
native breed has much to recommend it besides its hide. In some re- 
spects these cattle remind me of what at home we call the Texas or 
Arkansas “stags,” tall and long-bodied, with immense spreading horns, 
of no prevailing color, but of all colors; and when well filled out by the 
rich pasturage of the pampas they present a most stately, not to say 
handsome, appearance, the work oxen being wonderful specimens of 
»*rength and docility. It is only in the province of Buenos Ayres that 
iy particular attempts have been made to improve the breed. 

The last census (1881) classifies the stock of the province as follows: 


Number in 


Class. the prov- | Value. 
ince. 
“NahivVe-C8ttle scsssesincs varcnececstwaascwecae een eciecreeecewadst teehee teen sens 4, 087, 084 | $38, 756, 006 
English and other blood animals... on 22, 219 4, 443, 800 


Mixed breeds (English and native) 386059 | 7, 721, 180 
WOLKE 0X60 coc scaneneaniceccicaise vn cains ee, 88, 008 2, 816, 256 
Mileh COWS ... 200 .cene-canncnncenee cence tecwenecenees cneeneeneecnnssnnonsoues 221, 440 6, 200, 000 


Total ....2. eencn cence en cnn nce cence sence ne ceee ne nenennacnnnasenenenseene 4, 754,810 | 59, 937, 242 


MILCH COWS AND BUTTER-MAKING IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The small number of milch cows in the province of Buenos Ayres 
compared with the total number of cattle will attract attention, while 
in the other provinces, could the figures be obtained, the discrepancy 
would be still greater; whereas in the United States over one-third of 
all the horned cattle of the country are cows kept for dairy purposes. 
This shows the meager proportions which the latter industry. has yet 
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assumed in the Argentine Republic. Indeed, in the census of this prov- 
ince, which has just been published, the figures are so insignificant that 
po returns whatever are given of the amount of the milk, butter, and 
cheese produced. Cows are never milked without the presence of the 
calf to start the milk; and even then the cows are so unaccustomed to 
the operation that they have frequently to be kept lassoed to a stake. 
In this city milk is either delivered at the door by milkmen (lecheros) 
who come in from the country on horseback bringing the fluid in tin 
cans balanced on each side of a pack-saddle; or, what is perhaps more 
usual, the cows with their calves tied to their tails, are driven through 
the streets morning and evening, and the quantity which each customer 
desires is milked at his door. The appearance of these droves of cows 
on the streets with their calves pulled along behind them is quite lu- 
dicrous to foreigners, and illustrates the primitive condition of the dairy 
industry in this country. Milk sells in this city for 8 cents a pint, and 
butter for 40 to 60 cents per pound. 

I will not assume to say that Yankee churns are unknown in this 
country, but a good portion of the butter which finds its way to the 
city is churned by the lecheros on. horseback, on their journey to town, 
by the mere jolting of some cream in, the tin cans strapped across the 
horse’s back. But the most novel mode of making butter in the inte- 
rior is to fill a bag made of hide with sour cream, then fasten the bag 
to one end of a long hide rope and attach the other to the leather girth 
around a horse’s body, which is then mounted by a gaucho and ridden 
at a break-neck pace over the pampa for a sufficient length of time to 
secure the making of the butter by bumping the milk-bag against the 
ground. I doubt if a patent-right for this invention would sell in the 
United States. i 


PRICES OF CATTLE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In regard to the prices of native animals, there are considerable flue- 
tuations corresponding to the season. Cattle that have been safely 
wintered and have just entered upon the spring grasses, command bet-' 
ter figures than cattle that are in bad condition after a long drong* 
with the winter before them. Likewise for animals raised for slaught; 
there is considerable difference in the prices according to the lc 
cality. In the upper provinces, far removed from market, the price 
seldom exceeds $10 to $15 for steers; $15 to $18 for fat bullocks; milch 
cows, $10 to $15 with calf; without calf, $8 to 10. In this city for the 
most part novillos of two years sell for’ $10 to 15; of three years, $15 
to $20; fat bullocks, for $30 to $40; cows with calves, from $12 to $60; 
work oxen, $25 to $40. For the great slaughtering and curing estab- 
lishments (saladeros) the cattle are bought at the estancios in droves at 
so much a head, generally from $8 to $12 “al corte,” * while for breed- 
ing purposes the price is still less when sold in large numbers, say 
from $5 to $8 per head all round. 


*Al corte means ‘‘at the cut off,” and is an expression which owes its existence to 
the old custom, at the time of the purchase, of separating a part of the herd contain- 
ing the old and the young at a hazard as to {the |number of head, and the purchaser 
is obliged to take the quantity of cattle ‘ cut-off,” at the price por head fixed before 
hand, whether the animal be old or young, diseased or healthy. At present it is 
more usual to put the animals into the corral, where the gate is opened only wide 
enough to allow the escape of one at a time. The animals are thus counted, as 


they pass through, by the parties interested; and the number being filled, the gate 
is closed. a 


' 
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CAPITAL REQUIRED TO START AN ESTANCIA IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


The outlay necessary for starting a cattle estancia depends upon its 
location, and its annual product depends very much upon fortuitous 
circumstances. In regard to the first point, of course the capital re- 
quired will be greater in the province of Buenos Ayres than on the front- 
iers, west and south, or in the interior provinces, for the reason that 
the former lands, command higher prices, the prices decreasing as the 
distance from Buenos Ayres increases. In regard to the second point, 
it must be borne in mind that protracted droughts (secos) are not unusual 
in this country, during which thousands upon thousands of stock die from 
thirst and starvation, while the severe rain and snow storms of winter, 
frequently carry off other thousands upon thousands of unprotected 
eattle. For these two reasons any estimates on these subjects cannot be 
implicitly relied upon. Mr. Ricardo Nap, a well-known statistician of this 
city, has presented some figures, which for a good year I suppose may 
be taken as approximately accurate. He assumes that a league square 
of pasture-land, with the necessary buildings included, has “been pur- 
chased in the province of Buenos Ayres for =40,000 (a similar qual- 
ity of land farther out can be purchased for $20,000 to $30,000 per league, 
while on the frontiers it can be obtained for $4, 600 to $10,000 per league). 
He then assumes that it is stocked with both cattle and sheep as fol- 
lows: 


10,000 sheep, al corte, at $1.10 ......-.-...-------------- e222 ------ +--+ ------ S11, 000 
1,000 horned cattle, al corte, at $6.......----- ------ -----+ ---- ---+ +--+ ------ 6, O00 
300 mares, i) ee ii ee Are ee A Str Sore: AE 1,200 
50 saddle horses for use, at $16 -....----. ---.---------- ---- cee ee ee eee eee = 

Outlay in the purchase GRiCSttlOljc 5. ca.cs eden ese a teesee nesses lst 19, 600 


The capital fand for land and cattle will then be $59,000, goid; and 
he calculates the annual] product as follows: 


2,500 sheep, sold to tallow een AT Si oe inivie re ie otic at sna wale wisi cicis $5, 000 
1,000 sheep, GLCOrté, Bt $120: oss see mnece seis nin.cesawine RESMESTS eb eaiemins 1, 200 
50 horned cattle for the butcher, at$14 .... --s-scescseseceseces -een< ced 2,100 
NWO, al corte, at $6... ... 22-22 -a anne on nnn cnn cn nn ee cece eo enn cone ween ene 600 
mares sold, At GAs 6225-25 esc cose 225 eeineeneeea ees ae meee nee eemeeeeienes 100 
, 
Augmentation and Tepes Of the Wears cnncae'se se nosmeskiceediesss/e nes 9, 000 
Also 400 quintals of wool, at 512.....---.------------------+-------- $4, 800 
Also 3 quiniale of hair, at $20 cccressawe se cesietdecaicmesinsccccceeswiewes 60 ° 
4, 860 
Gross proceeds .. .--- .----- 2-2-2 22 none eee eee nen nee en ne enn n en eens 13, 860 
He deducts expenses as follows: 
Salary of the manager, per annum..-.... ..-.---------- e--- 2-22 eee eee $240 
Salary of two servants, per annUM-.--...--------------------+-----2-- 280 
Salary of six shepherds and peons, per annum --.---...---.----.----- 1, 020 
Sundry expenses. .--.. 2206 .200 + enn e on eee ce ne nn eee ee ee ee ee ne 26 
, 1, 860 
Which, according to his figures, leaves a net gain of ......----------- 12, 000 


This is nearly 21 per cent. on the amount of the investment, and he 
gives this as the lowest estimate; but, taking the years as they run, 
with the losses which almost inevitably oceur from the causes I have 
mentioned, and I doubt if the profit would exceed 12 to 15 per cent. on 
the investment when the balance-sheet is fully made up. In good years, 
and these do sometimes occur, the profit may even go to 30 per cent., 
but this is not likely to happen very often. 
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It will be observed that there is no item in the above expense ac. 
count for food. This is because the animals on the place furnish tho 
aliment, which is almost exclusively meat, while the skins, hides, tallow, 
an suet of the animals butchered tor consumption pays nearly it not 
all the small expenses; and, as Mr. Nap says, “it is exactly in the 
absence of small expenses that the principal gains of the pastoral in- 
dustry are found in the Argentine Republic,” no other provision what- 
ever, save what the pampas furnish, being required or at leayt ever made 
use of for the maintenance of the animals when the pasturage gives 
out. 

The above estimate is made on the basis that the estancia is partially 
stocked with sheep—and I am informed that such estancias are really 
the most profitable—but many of those more remote from this city 
are exclusively devoted to horned cattle, Three thousand horned cat- 
tle being the number usually allowed to a league of Jand, it is easy to 
change the calculations in the estimate to correspond to that basis, 

Whatever may be the actual per cent. of profit which is realized from 
cattle farming, it is yet certain that the business is lucrative, since those 
who are engaged in this branch of industry have became the rich men 
of the country, many of them having amassed immense fortunes, It is 
true, however, that the increase in the value of their lands jas in some 
cases had more to do with their wealth than the product of the pasturage, 
I know many cases where the value of well-situated estancias has 
oe in the course of a few years, to say nothing whatever of tho 
product. 


FUTURE OF THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF TIN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


I have undertaken in the foregoing pages to furnish the Department 
with an exhibit drawn from the most reliable sources at my command 
of this leading industry of the Argentine Republic, its history, its won- 
derful development, its details, its products, and its profits. What I 
have accomplished is perhaps hardly what might have been expected , 
in reply to the circular which was sent to me; but a strict compliance 
therewith was impossible, from the fact that there are no horne 
cattle in this country whose importation would be an improvement te- 
our existing breeds and to productions of the dairy. At tho same time, 
however, it has seemed to me that the manner in which the great cattle 
estancias of the river a Plate are managed and made productive was 
matter of sufficient interest, not merely to our cattle-breeders but to our 
people generally, to warrant the extended mention L have made of them, 
even though they offer but few points which it would be worth while 
for us to imitate, 

_ In my opinion, however, the cattle industry of this country, if not in 
its infancy, is still in its undeveloped state, and that it will hereafter 
assume far greater proportions and be prosecuted with far better results 
than ithas yet done, In the past cattle were only raised in this country 
for their hides; at present they are raised for their hides and the prod- 
uct of their carcassex, The time is coming, with the influx of intelli- 
gent labor from Europe, when to these the products of the dairy will 
also be added. ‘To this end itis necessary that wn improved breed, per- 
haps the cross of the Hereford with the native cow, shall take the place 
of the native (creole) cattle, which at present. constitute the stock of the 
country. This change is now gradually going on, and afew more years 
will shown @ vast difference in the qualities of the breed, while the pro- 
duction of milk, butter, aud cheese will double, if not treble, the present 
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value of the industry. I should not, indeed, be surprised if the Argen- 
tine Republic should yet share with the United States the business of 
supplying the Old World not only with its principal aliment, meat, at a 
moderate price, but likewise with all the products of the dairy. 

The introduction of blooded cattle and their crosses with the native 
will of course require that they should also receive greater care; but, 
when there has been established a more intimate connection between 
husbandry and the breeding of cattle, this also willecome. Alfalfa and 
other succulent grasses will be grown and harvested to secure them from 
possible starvation during the winter months; while sheds or great 
belts of timber will be planted to protect them from destroying storms. 
The country, all these years, has gone on the idea that the industry 
needed no other care than the gathering of its produce; and that, as the 
millions of cattle, which fed on the spontaneous grasses of the pampas, 
increased and multiplied without any attention from the proprietors, 
there was nothing more to be desired. It is these natural advantages 
which have in great part caused the negligence which has attended this 
industry. Everything has been left to nature, without reflecting that 
it is very necessary to assist it, and in some cases even directit, in order 
to have it yield its best results. But the old ways of the cattle-growers 
will give place to the improved methods of other countries; the advan- 
tages which the Argentine Republic offers for the raising of cattle on 
the largest scale will be supplemented by their svientific appreciation 
and utilization, and the industry will take a new departure of increased 
production and of increased wealth to the nation. 
E. L. BAKER, 

Consul, 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Buenos Ayres, November 24, 1883. 
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URUGUAY. 


CATTLE AND CATTLE-BREEDING IN URUGUAY. - 


EXTRAOTS FROM A REPORT (PUBLISHED IN CONSULAR REPORT No. 73, FOR FEB- 
RUARY, 1887), BY MR. JUHN E. BACON, OHARGE D'AFFAIRES AT MONTEVIDEO. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate is by no means tropical, but temperate, somewhat similar 
to that of the Chestnut range of Upper Italy. 

The thermometer (Fahrenheit’s) scarcely ever marks 95 degrees in the 
summer, the general mean being about 65, and should the degree of 90 
remain for two days it invariably gives rise to a thunder-storm, which 
cools and freshens the air in the most astonishing manner. The winters 
are mild, and though frosts are frequentin June and July, they do not 
affect the vegetation to any extent. The air is unusually pure, the at- 
mosphere even in Montevideo, notwithstanding the location of the city 
immediately on the sea and river, quite dry. Indeed, the whole Repub- 
lic enjoys an enviable reputation for salubrity. 


VALUE OF LANDS AND STOCK. 


The aggregate value of real estate and stock was estimated officially 
in 1883 at $237,496,092, and is now supposed to be at least a fourth 
more, $296,870,115. To this should be added about $125,000,000 in- 
vested in other property, making in all $421,870,115. 

‘The proprietors of the lands and stock are reckoned at 41,760, and 
it will.be a little strange to know that more than one-half of this prop- 
erty is owned by foreigners, as will appear from the following table 
copied from the Lstadistica-General for 1885: : 


‘Department of Montevideo. Other departments. Total. 
‘Nationality of pro- : 
prietors. 
, Value of * Value of " Valu 
Proprietors. property. Proprietors. property. Proprietors. pr aparee 
Urugnayans ...... 3,568 | $34,717, 508 14,669 | $686, 940 16 18, 237 3 
Itatians 3,633 | 15, 861; 440 2,849 | 6, 928 622 00 6, 482 aes 700 62 
Spaniards. 1,995 | 10,501,977 4, 643 | 17, 327, 866 00 6,638 | 27, 829, 843 
Frene 1,072 | — 7,371,070 1,523 | 6,095, 691 00 2,595 | 13) 466, 761 
English 134 | 1,993, 504 379 | 6,-549, 059 00 513 8) 542, 563 
Germans 83 800, 120 244! 1,790,545 00 237 2} 590, 665 
Portuguese ....... 77 667, G62 229 | 1, 255,270 00 306 1, 922, 932 
Argentines ....--. 144] 1,877,230 1,599 | 2,229,749 00 743 4; 106, 979 
Brazilians .......- 43 543, 233 5, 543 | 50, 998, 311 00 5, 586 51,541, 544 
40 194; 792 205 | 434, 463 00 245 ” 629, 255 
10 5 96, 837 00 26 147,977 
3 51, 412 00 10 75, 212 
5 5 3, 600 
1 1 39, 890 
8 14 57,619 
2 060 
2 10, 788 00 7 
126, 182 00 11 Be ia 
14,261 00 10 14, 261 
15, 450 00 2 15, 450 
165, 505 00 |...2.. 2... 165, 505 
Total ....... 10,820 | 74, 691, 318 30, 940 |162, 804,774 00 | 41,760 | 237, 496, 092 
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RESUME. 
Department of Montevideo. Other departments. Total. 
Nationality of pro-|; 
prietors. . .| Value of . Value of A Value of 
Proprietors. property. Proprietors. property. Proprietors. property. 
Nacionales (na- 
tionalists).....-. $3,568 | ° 34,717, 508 14, 669 |$68, 694, 014 00 18, 237 | $103, 411, 522 
Estrangeros (for- 
eigners) ......-. 7, 252 39, 973, 810 16, 271 | 94, 110, 760 00 23, 523 134, 084, 570 
Total ......- 10, 820 74, 691, 318 30, 940 |162, 804,774 00 41, 760 237, 496, 029 


In proportion to the population the number of live stock is enormous. 
According to the tax returns for 1883 there were in the Republic the 
following: Horned cattle, 5,967,634; oxen, 92,767. 


SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE AND EXPORT OF BEEF. 


The inquiry very naturally suggests itself, What becomes of the in- 
’ erease of such immense herds and flocks of cattle and sheep (8,000,000 
cattle, 20,000,000 sheep) in a country containing only 700,000 inhabit- 
ants? 
The greater part of it is thus accounted for: 


Of horned cattle (home meat supply), in which is included the beef fur- 


nished to the respective naval squadrons in Montevidean waters..head.. 502, 000 
Live cattle exported per annum....-..----- .----- ----0- se eee e eee eee we-- 102, 000 
Killed in saladeros (slaughter-houses) per annumi...---....-----..- 704, 000 

Total: ss22 4c Joules At ssoes astessaanteeek cee iteedeswe Rees poeta 1, 308, 000 

The exportation in 1883 showed as follows : 

Jerked beef or dried meat ..------..---- -2-6 eee ‘a eeee-eee----- pounds... 76,706,770 
Pressed meat . 2... -nce conn ae een en ce enn cee meee cee nee eee do.... 3,326, 751 
Uxtractiof Meat: coxncsasccaconasgiineiees asind cece Wace see eemsecien a do.... 1,099, 630 
(FFreage 2-22. nee eee eee cece eee ce ene e eee rene eee Cm eee eee do.... 37,601,739 
"WL ALLONG=BIKING' pareve ccrctekrajajcte. 6 wyelerare sierate seme bieia eheia owe eee mlaie'e alge iare Shae do.... 11,547,590 
Artificial guano (refuse meat, bones, &c.) ..---.-------+-- ‘--------do.... 9, 000, 000 
El SU eu Hike ahi nee cage ay wea ee wasieia wills we a-----do.... 3,250, 102 
Cow-hides.........2-..------ ciahaae tes ---number.. 1,638,730 
Living sheep ....--.- ----- o-oo ne cee ene ee ene teen meee nee eee do..-. 142, 000 


These saladeros (literally, salting places) are peculiar tothe river Pilate, 
especially to Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. In the vicinity of 
Montevideo there are nine saladeros, the principal one being that at the 
“Cerro” (little mount), across the bay from the city, where, according to 
Mulhall, 200,000 head of cattle are killed annually, and he states that 
“when the wind comes from that quarter the smell in Montevideo is 
disagreeable.” I must say that I have not as yet experienced this dis- 
agreeable smell, nor can I find any one who has. 

On the river Uruguay there are a dozen or more of these salxderos, 
including the famous Liebig Extract of Meat Company. There are 
from 600,000 to 700,000 head of cattle slaughtered at these saladeros 
every season, besides a vast number of sheep, and from 50,000 to 80,000 
mares. ‘The hides, tallow, grease, and other products of these estab- 
lishments,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ involve the turning over annually of 
£2,500,000 to £3,000,000,” ; 
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The same author (anonymous, but whose book is issued by the au- 
thority of the consulate-general of Uruguay, London, 1883) estimates 
the “commercial value of an ox, young and in good condition,” as fol- 
lows: 


Hide, 64 pounds, at 71 reals per 75 pounds...-...----------+ see eee reece re $6 43 
Tallow, 40 pounds, at 13 reals per 25 pounds.....----.-----------2-eer rere 2 04 
Meat, 150 pounds, at 55 reals per quintal of 100 pounds...--------- -------+----- 9 90 
ReMMANtS 22020 ss ce steered ise oon cweere coe caiecien-eaisislaw pelea ce aicia sie) pin mnie 50 

"Total sc = see ees ews somes as ae tee coca ce eenceteeeitimegeuee sds Sesee ete. 18 87 


THE LIEBIG EXTRACT OF BEEF FACTORY. 


The “ Liebig Extract of Beef” has now a world-wide reputation ; in- 
deed, I believe that it has become the universal prescription for debility 
and prostration. The factory is located in this Republic, at Fray Ben- 
tos, in the department of Rio Negro, on the river Uruguay. It em- 
ploys over 500 men, and loads at its own wharves upwards of 80 ves- 
sels during the year for the export of the produce to Europe. As this 
factory and its extract have become so famous, they merit more than a 
passing notice. Indeed, it must be a matter of interest and curiosity to 
the thousands of invalids who daily consume the Liebig extract to 
know how it is made. 

The best description given of it is by Mr. Rathbone, in his report to 
the Orange Estancia Company, Liverpool, from which we will make 
such extracts as our limited space will allow: 


The cattle are, on arrival, driven into large corrals or paddocks, arranged so as to 
supply them with water, but no food is giventothem. <A long, narrow passage, about 
6 or 7 feet wide, and skirted by a long, narrow platform pathway, about the height 
of the animal’s horns, leads down to a small paddock, with a similar pathway around 
and a bridge over the opening into the galpon, which is further closed by a movable 
beam. Below the bridge is a large, low, square iron truck on a tramway which runs 
into the galpon, and branches into two parallel lines, so that the two trucks may pass 
each other. Along the left side of the shed are long ranges of rails for hanging meat; 
and along the right hand, a flat, slightly shelving, flagged space for laying the oxen 
upon. At the end of the shed is a Jarge brine bath for soaking the skins, and beyond 
this there are further sheds where the skins are piled up with salt previous to being 
shipped. In saladeros the skins are generally salted, but on estancias the hides are 
usually dried. As I arrived, about fifty oxen were being hunted down the “ race” 
or paddock into the fatal paddock. 

* * 


" * ” * 


When the paddock was full and the gate shut, a man with a lasso, of which one 
end was attached to a steam winch outside (natives call it the English horse), went 
round the pathway and threw the noose over the most prominent horns he could see, 
which were by no means ordinarily the nearest to the bridge. The winch being set 
going, the beast was hauled, stumbling and slipping and pushing aside all animals in 
its way, till its head was chocked up against the other beam leading into the galpon, 
upon which stood the killer, who, with a stab close behind the head with a large dag- 
ger-bladed knife, cut the spinal cord, and the animal at once dropped with a heavy 
thud, but without a struggle, onto the iron truck ; the lower beam was then rapidly 
withdrawn, the lasso disengaged, and the truck ran into the galpon by the men. 
Here, by means of a lasso attached to a horse, the animal was hitched into its place 
at the side of the shed, where a skinner was waiting for it, who immediately cut its 
threat and began to skin it. The blood was caught in large scoops and ladled into 
casks placed for the purpose. Meanwhile the skinner rapidly took the skin off, and, 
though sensation was probably thoroughly destroyed by severance of thespinal cord, 
yet muscular action was not, and it was rather ghastly to see the struggles of an an- 
imal with half its skin off, and even to detect a sound painfully like a bellow. These 
movements seem to take place when certain nerves were touched about the neck, and 
thus set in action. The skin off, it was taken to the brine bath spoken of, the entrails 
were taken out and carried away, the ribs cleared of flesh, and the limbs cut off and 
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taken to the opposite side of the galpon, and there all the meat was cut from the 
bones and hung up or the rails provided for that purpose, together with that cut off 
the ribs, &c., still warm and quivering with life. The skull and horns were taken in 
a different direction. This operation takes from eight to nine minutes on an average, 
but on occasions has been done in five, and the skinner waits his next turn, which 
comes every fifteen minutes. As the truck is run out, the alternative truck isrun into 
the paddock and the beam shot back for another victim. : 

The shed contains about 25 oxen at a time, so that about 100 are killed, skinned, 
and cut up in an hour, and in the height of the killing season as many as 1,200 are 
thus disposed of per diem, or from 100,000 to 150,000 a season. Each skinner gets 6 
pence per head, but if in skinning he makes a hole in the skin he loses his payment. 
In the height of the season he disposes of about 33 in a day. 

* * * 


* 


After 150 were disposed of, in an hour and a half, the remainder were left till after 
breakfast, and the place was cleaned up in a marvelously short time, making it diffi- 


cnlt to believe that such a scene of blood had been taking place so recently. * * * 
When it has cooled, the meat is cleared of fat and is stewed in large oblong caldrons, 
in which the water is kept somewhat befow boiling point, as it is a peculiarity of the 
extract that it contains no matter which is not soluble in cold as distinguished from 
boiling water. The thin soap so obtained is then strained off and carefully skimmed, 
which removes any trace of grease that may have remained in the meat. It is then 
passed through aseries of elaborate evaporators, out of each of which it comes thicker 
until it reaches a consistency rather inore solid than treacle. As much as 90,000 gal- 
lons of water a day is sometimes thus evaporated. It is now ready for use and is 
packed in large cube tins holding about 110 pounds of the extract; each of these tins 
contains on an average the substance of 15 animals, and is worth about £50. 

Tin shops, carpenter shops, engineers’ rooms, &c.,on a complete scale 
are attached to the factory. There are also churches, schools, and 
houses for the operatives. 

I will simply add that a higher price is asked here for the extract 
than in the United States, and that, strange to say, what is termed the 
“ English Extract” is cheaper than either the Uruguayan or American. 
The solution of this, I am advised, is found in the fact that the Uru- 
guayan is unadulterated, and the English and American, after being 
shipped from here, is returned adulterated, or rather weakened, so as 
to undersell the former. Whether this be so or not I cannot say, but 

_ Ido know that the English brand is cheaper in this market than the 
«ss Uruguayan, or, at least, that I paid higher for the latter. 


FROZEN-MEAT TRADE. 


The principal wealth of the Plate countries consists in herds and 
flocks, and so rich are they in these that every possible attention and 
effort have been given to solve the vexed problem, ‘‘ What shall we do 
with our surplus beef and mutton ?” 

Experience has taught the farmers that the shipping of live stock 
will not pay; the voyage being too long, say from 20 to 30 days by 
steamer to France, England, Germany, and Italy, and as a consequence 
the freights, including the feed, are very high. 

For some time jerked beef answered for the purpose, but by degrees 
the frozen-meat trade has been resorted to and made successful. 

In the Argentine Confederation alone there are said to be now 
100,000,000 sheep, besides immense herds of cattle, and, as the pastures 
are apparently inexhaustible, the increase of such immense herds and 
flocks must be prodigious and beyond all conceivable use for a popula- 
tion of only 3,000,000. 

In Uruguay, likewise, with a population of about 700,000, there are 
said to be now (1886) over §,000,000 cattle and 20,000,000 sheep. 

lt will therefore be easily seen that this frozen-meat trade, if ulti- 
mately successful, will assume gigantic dimensions. The question has 
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become so important that legislation for’ its encouragement and devel- 
opment has been resorted to, and a certain interest guaranteed by Gov- 
ernment upon all capital invested in factories of frozen carcasses. 

For instance, in this Republic, Uruguay, it has been lately enacted, 
in order to assist the development of the export of meat, that the state 
will guarantee an annual interest of 6 per cent. upon all companies that 
shall establish themselves within the Republic for the purpose of ex- 
porting fresh meat, with a capital of not less than $500,000, to be in- 
creased to 7 per cent. when the capital is not less than $3,000,000, the 
total capital to be thus guaranteed, however, not to exceed $6,000,000. 

This guarantee is subject to the following conditions: ; 

(4) No guarantee to be granted until the proposer shall have deposited 
in one of the banks of the capital a sum equal to 1 per cent. of the 
amount of capital upon which the guarantee is asked. This deposit 
may be made in coin, or in Uruguayan bonds at the market value, or in 
real estate. In this last case the owner still to receive the revenue de- 
rived from such property. 

(5) So soon as the company satisfies the Government that work has 
been done in the country equivalent to the amount of deposit, such de- 
posit to be returned. In the event of the enterprise not being carried 
out within the legal period stipulated, the deposit shall be forfeited to 
the state, in accordance with article 14. 

(6) Before any payment can be made on behalf of guarantee, the com- 
panies must satisfy the Government that they have complied with the 
following conditions : 

(a) That they have employed in the country in constructive works, on 
land and afloat, a capital of not less than $100,000, if acting under 
article 1, or of $500,000, if acting under article 2. 

(b) That the annual export has actnally amounted to a minimum of 
15,000 head of cattle or 120,000 sheep for each $500,000 of capital. 

(7) The guarantee to be granted upon the capital actually raised for 
these enterprises, including that employed in the construction of estab- 
lishments in the country and also the working capital in circulation. 

(8) This guarantee to be granted only once, and in no case will the 
duration of the guarantee exceed ten years. 

(9) When the companies earn more than 10 per cent. per annum they 
will be liable to refund to the Government the excess until they shall 
have repaid any sums received to make up the guaranteed interest. 

(10) The executive power is authorized to sanction the operations of 
the companies /n such localities as they may select for the establish- 
ment of freezing depots, when these do not act to the prejudice of other 
interests, and conform to the law of the Republic. 

(11) The steamers of the companies will enjoy packet privileges. 

_ (12) Companies will be at liberty to give up the guarantee at any 
time, provided they repay to the state all sums received as guaranteed 
interest. When this is done, the official inspection of their operations 
will cease, but all their other privileges will continue as before. 

(13) In case the state be called upon to make up the interest to the 
guaranteed rate, the executive power is authorized by this law to take 
the sum required out of the general revenue of the country, and in Case 
of there not being sufficient funds, it will at once propose to the legisla- 
tive body to grant the sum uecessary for payment. 

(14) The executive power is hereby authorized to concede at once 
guarantees to the company or companies which, in its judgment, are 
prepared to fulfill the conditions laid down in this law, but cannot allow 
more than two years for the installation of the works. In the event 
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of the cotipaty failing to be in working order within that period, the 
deposit required by Article 4 will be forfeited to the state,and the con- 
cession considered as canceled. 

(15) The executive power will make arrangements for the inspection 
of the companies’ operations, and take the necessary steps to secure the 
compliance with this law. 

In addition to this, the subject receives the greatest attention from 
the rural societies, agricultural clubs, &c. 

Indeed the interest manifested in regard to this trade by the valley 
of the Plate (chiefly Uruguay and the Argentine Republic) is ably sup- 
plemented by capitalists in England, France, Germany, and Italy; es- 
pecially by the owners of the many steamboat lines between those coun- 
triesand the River Plate Republic, as its success would fill their steamers 
to repletion with freights. 

The Zenoha, for instance, lately carried, at one time, 13,536 carcasses 
of frozen sheep and 335 quarters of beef, at 32 to 44 pence per pound 
for the mutton, and 24 to 5 pence for the beef. 

In addition to other meetings in different parts of Europe for encour. 
aging this trade, the papers allude to one lately held at Hamburg, con- 
vened by Herr Pedro Beck, at which the matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and a proposition made for an investment of 3,000,000 marks to 
assist the trade between that port and the river Plate. 

The great struggle now, as to what country shall monopolize this 
frozen-meat trade, seems to lie between the United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Argentine Republic, and Uruguay. 

The transportation of frozen meat has become an undoubted success, 
and sooner or later, in the opinion of the best-informed parties, will en- 
tirely supersede that of the transportation of live stock. 

If this be true, the subject becomes of vast importance to the United 
States, and especially to Chicago, the principal shipping point to Eng- 
land. My attention of late has been forcibly directed to this point by 
reading in the papers here of meetings, where this matter, so far as it 
affected the United States and Chicago, was thoroughly discussed, In 
point of fact, not only the Governments here (as will be seen froin the 
guarantees by Uruguay of 6 or 7 per cent. to frozen-meat investments 
above referred to), but wealthy capitalists, backed by the wealth and 
intelligence of the estancieros (large farmers), are apparently more in- 
terested at present in devising ways and means to wrest this trade from 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand than in any other. In 
order to do this, they have procured the fullest and most minute infor- 
mation as to the amount of live stock and frozen meat sent from those 
countries, where it is sent to, at what prices, freights, &c. For instance, 
Iread not-long since of a meeting where it was stated, upon the author- 
ity of the Times, that the freights from the ranches in the United States, 
to Chicago, would average 32 shillings per head; from Chicago to New 
York, a sovereign ; and the cost for shipping a careass or live beast on- 
ward to Liverpool is about 50 shillings; that a beast on the plains is 
worth, roughly, £4, and that, therefore, American fat cattle, dead or 
alive, would cost in England little less than £10 apiece, and showing 
by an accurate calculation that the same beast or carcass could be laid 
down in England for half that price. 

An article from the New York Daily Commercial Bulletin was also 
commented upon, stating, among other things, that a large amount of 
jerked. beef was annually exported by Argentine and Uruguay, the 
importations to Brazil and Cuba alone amounting last year, respect- 
ively, to these countries, to $1,700,000 and $1,143,000; that no attempt 
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had been made in the United States to compete with Argentine and 
Uruguay, the only exporters of jerked beef, and it would doubtless be 
difficult to do so, as the cost of the cattle is much greater in this country. 
Their transportation facilities to the West Indies are better than ours, 
notwithstanding the difference in the distance, and a steamer leaves 
Buenos Ayres for the Brazilian ports every day. ; 

The jerked-beef trade ‘is likewise demanding constant attention. In- 
deed, there is a society.in Montevideo, supported mainly by the Goy- 
ernment, with the view of opening new markets for the sale of this 
product. It is said that a great effort will be made by this society to 
provide ways and means for substituting in the foreign markets jerked 
beef for codfish from Sweden and Norway. They claim that the jerked 
beef is much cheaper and much more nutritious than the codfish, and 
that no other meat is so healthy; that it can be laid down, free from 
bone and moisture, in Europe at 5 cents per pound, about one-fourth 
less than the cost of the codfish; indeed, they go so far as to say that 
the nutritive value of jerked beef, pound for pound, is greater than that 
of fresh meat. 

About a year ago the Buenos Ayres Standard (owned by the famous 
statistician Mulhall) contended that, allowing 14 pence per pound and 
14 for freight, Merino mutton could be placed on the London wharves 
at 3 pence per pound. A New Zealand correspondent, noticing this, 
asserts that if cannot be done for less than 35 pence per pound, but 
after commenting upon the importation of mutton from Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Plate, he admits that, “in Merino and the lower grades 
of mutton, it is only a matter of time for the Plate to smother our Aus- 
tralian neighbors, and drive them out of the English market by advan- 
tages which the former possess of a slightly lower cost of production and 
a much lower freight to England.” 

A sufficiency of transportation is also being provided. In connection 
with this it is stated, by way of example, that Montevideo is in daily 
communication with England by telegraph, and almost so by steam, no 
less than 217 steamers having left England for Uruguay in 1884, be- 
sides 198 sailing vessels; making a total of 415, or considerably more 
than one per diem. 

The question, therefore, of freight for the exportation of jerked beef 
in the returning vessels presents no difficulty. When to this is added 
that the French and Italian lines are daily going and coming between 
Montevideo and their respective ports, to say nothing of the sailing ves- 
sels of the different nationalities, it will be seen that the country will 
not suffer for want of freight. Indeed, I am told that the rivalry be- 
tween the respective lines and boats is so great as to render freights 
comparatively cheap. 

I have bestowed much time and consideration upon this subject. It 
is of vital importance to the United States, so far as the transportation 
of frozen beef is concerned, and it is highly important that it should be 
known that the wealthy, astute, and energetic capitalists of the Plate 
countries, backed by the money from England, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, are endeavoring, not only to compete with the trade of the United 
States in this regard, but to rival and finally supersede it. 

The Republics of Argentina and Uruguay and Paraguay alone possess 
over 37,000,000 head of cattle and sheep. Indeed, in a comparison con- 
tained in one of the leading journals here, it is stated that there are 
over 1,500 cattle to every hundred inhabitants of the Plate country, 
and only a little over 70 cattle to the hundred in the United States. 
This may be, and I dare say is, exaggerated, though Mr. Curtis, if I 
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am not mistaken, makes the difference still greater. The truth is, the 
statistics here are generally unreliable. At least I am so advised. 
The comparison, however, even dropping one-half of the 1,500, is as- 
tounding. j 

Besides this, there is no doubt of the great excellence of the pastures | 
here, and of the succulence of the natural grasses and of their compara- 
tive inexhaustibility, nor can there be any doubt of the cheapness of 
beef, the tenderloin steaks selling in Montevidean markets.at 6 cents per 
pound, and still less doubt that there will always be a sufficiency of 
transportation for all purposes. 

In this connection I will state that the merchants, shippers, and cap- 
italists of this city (Montevideo), composed, as they are, of all of the 
great nationalities—Epglish, French, Spanish, German, and Italian—are 
unusually shrewd, intelligent, and experienced, and for any feasible plan 
can command, either themselves or through their European acquaint- 
ances and houses, any reasonable amount of capital. Indeed, owing to 
the low interest paid on money in Europe, generally millious upon mil- 
lions, as the journals here state, are seeking investment at higher rates 
in the countries of the Plate. 

As above stated, my attention was first directed to this subject by 
reading in the papers of the minutie of the Chicago meat trade, how 
to.compete with it, &c. ' 

I will only add, in this regard, that there is now a petition before the 
Buenos Ayres legislature for aid in the transportation of frozen meat. 
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BRAZIL. 


CATTLE IN BRAZIL. 
REPORT BY CONSUL-GENERAL ANDREWS, OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING CATI'LE STATISTICS IN BRAZIL. 


I have for a long time had in mind the Department’s circular of 18th 
July last in respect to breeding cattle, but owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining information here on such a subject, I have been delayed in 
giving a reply. 

The so-called “department of agriculture, commerce, and public 
works of Brazil” is occupied principally with public works, and does 
not collect or publish statistics upon agriculture. Nor does there ap- 
pear to be any society or organization which collects statistics on the 
subject in question. ‘here has been published in this country for many 
years an Agricultural Review in the Portuguese Janguage and I have 
carefully looked through all its back volumes, at the national library, 
with the hope that I could find some information in regard to breeding 
cattle. 1 found many articles on the subject, but they all related to 
English or other foreign stock. Nota particle of information could I 
find in respect to the cattle of Brazil. . 

I have had to resort, theretore, for the facts contained in this revort 
wholly to personal inquiry. 


BRAZILIAN CATTLE AND THE HOME MARKET. 


A rough estimate puts the number of horned cattle in Brazil at 
20,000,000 head. 

Of course there are many and extensive areas in the interior with an 
altitude of 2,000 feet above the sea, well adapted for raising, and which 
now produce cattle; yet owing to their remoteness they are not avail- 
able for supplying some of the best markets with beef. It is a striking 
fact that this city should have imported last year 54,000,000 pounds of 
dried beef from Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. 


THE OLD NATIVE BRAZILIAN CATTLE. 


The old native race of Brazilian cattle has long horns and a yellow- 
brown color. Having been introduced from Spain and Portugal over 
two centuries ago they have the same origin probably as those now 
found in California, New Mexico, and Texas, and are better adapted 
for producing oxen and beef than for dairy purposes. : 

Thé oxen of this breed are very large, being much larger, I should say, 
than are usually seen in the United States or in the north of Europe. 

The accompanying photograph, taken in the interior of this province, 
of a team of four yoke of oxen, shows the native oxen of Brazil of me- 
dium size, but perhaps of less than usual flesh. The cart which they 
are drawing represents the kind in common use, having solid wooden 
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wheels and axle which turns with the wheels, producing a sound simi- 
lar to the filing of a large saw. 

During a recent tour which I made in the extensive agricultural 
province of San Paulo I saw some good specimens of the native cattle. 
A peculiarity of many of the cows is their resemblance to oxen in re- 
spect to head and neck, and not unfrequently in size. If there is any 
trait or quality of the Brazilian breed which could be profitably intro- 
duced into the United States it must be that, and I think only that, of 
size. 

The accompanying is a photograph which I had taken of one of these 
cows at Piracicaba, a town 500 miles distant from here. 

The local name of the breed of this cow is Caraqua, and her meas- 
urement is as follows: Height, 4 feet 8 inches; length of body, 8 feet ° 
2 inches; distance between tips of horns, 4 feet 7 inches; age, nine to 
ten years; estimated weight, 900 pounds. 

The name of the owner of the cow is Mr. Bento Vollet, and of the 
photographer, Mr. Bernardo Newman. I saw cows of this breed which 
yielded about 12 quarts of milk per day. 


MIXED BREEDS IN BRAZIL. 


The Mesticos.—This long-horned breed is docile and is esteemed prin- 
cipally for draft. Mixed with breeds from Europe it has produced a 
stock called “‘ Mesticos,” which are large and good looking with smaller 
horns and yielding meat lightly, but of good flavor. 

The Quiabanos.—The interior province of Malto Grosso produces a 
small bullock known as the “‘Quiabanos” breed (a name derived from 
the capital of the province), of rather wild inclination but affording good 
meat. , 

English breeds.—Of course in the principal cities and towns some of 
the best English breeds, such as the Shorthorns and Jerseys, have been 
introduced for family use. ; 

The Turino.—The breed used almost exclusively for milk dairies in 
this and other large cities is called the “Turino.” It is rather a large 
black and white cow with medium-sized horns, similar to those seen in 
the dairies of France and Switzerland, and yields milk abundantly, say 
1,200 pounds per year. 


BEEF AND DAIRY PRODUCT CONSUMPTION IN RIO DE JANETRO. 


The fact that most of the butter used in a city like this is the modern 
adulteration, imported in tin cans, is one of many proofs that might be 
adduced of the backward condition of the dairy industry in this country. 

The city of Rio de Janeiro consumes in beef, on an average, 110,000 
bullocks a year. ‘hese are principally killed in the public slaughter- 
house, at Santa Cruz, 9 miles distant on the railway, and the meat 
brought into the city in cars. From the station itis distributed towards 
evening in heavy four-mule carriages, which can be distinguished from 
all others by their rapid pace and heavy rumbling, to the retail shops, 
which latter, generally, dispose of all their neat early the next morn- 
ing. 

The cattle usually come from the two great provinces of Minas Geraes 
and San Paulo, being driven in herds of one hundred to ove hundred 
and fifteen head each, over bad roads, and arrive in tired condition. 
They cannot be transported by railroad on account of the high freight 
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tariff. The average weight of a bullock when killed is only about 440 
pounds inclusive of the hide, &c. — 

A tax is paid to the municipality of Rio de Janeiro of 4 milreis, say 
$1.70, on each bullock, and the province from which it comes collects 
another tax of 2 milreis per head. The freight by railway from the 
slauglter-house to the city is about 50 cents for the four quarters, 

The meat is retailed at about 11 cents per pound. 

The measurement given in the accompanying form are, for length from 
base of horns to base of tail ; of girth, around the animal just behind the 


fore legs. 
Cc. C. ANDREWS, 
Consul-Gen eral. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
Rio de Janeiro, June 7, 1884. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS CONCERNING BRAZILIAN CATTLE, 


The common Brazilian attains the following measurements at maturity: Cow, 6 
feet girth; bull, 7 feet girth; ox, 11 feet mirth, The live weight of the cow is 440 
pounds; of the bull, 700 ponnds; of the ox, 1,200 pounds. The annual average pro- 
duction of milk is 720 pounds; 12 pounds of milk required to | of butter; 5 pounds of 
milk to 1 of cheese. The average valueot product is, meat, $20; milk, $30 per year; 
cheese $25 per year. Tho animals reach maturity at from four to five years. The 
color is a yellowish brown. They originate in Partugal and Spain. 

The Furino, used for milk in large towns, produce annually, on an average, 1,200 
pounds of milk. The cows measure 6 feet 1 inch in girth, 6 feet 4 inches in, length. 

The substratum is 10 per -cent. limestone; 30 per cent. sandstone; 20 per cent. 
granite; 20 per cent. clay ; 20 per cent. gravel. ; 

The cattle are not housed, exceptintowns. They feed on natural pasture. Breed- 
ing is but little attended to. Beefis generally handled on the hoof; milk, to some 
extent, by railway. 

The altitude is 2,000 feet. The mean temperature 67° Fahrenheit ; summer, 75°; 
winter,'56°. 

The soil is 15 per cent. alluvial, 30 per cent. loam, 20 per cent. clay, and 35 per 
cent. sandy. . 
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UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


CATTLE ON THE PLAINS OF BOGOTA. 
REPORT BY VICE-CONSUL BOSHELL. 


The cattle of this country is not fit to be exported to the United States 
on account of their very inferior quality, and the accompanying form 
could not be filled, as there are no statistics to be obtained bere. 

Cattle brought from the warmer climate to the cooler plains of Bo- 
gota bring with them a pest called here “ranilla,” which they transmit 
in their saliva to the grass, and which is almost always fatal to the 
animals raised in the cooler climate. The poison which the hot-coun- 
try cattle bring with them blights the pastures for at least twelve 
months, and the grass has to be burnt several times during that period 
to eradicate the disease. . 

The hot-country cattle lose, after being months on this plain, the power 
of transmitting the above-mentioned disease. 

MARTIN BOSHELL, 
Vice-Consul in Charge. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Bogota, December 5, 1883. 


REMARKS. 


The Criollo is a mixed breed between Spanish, Hertford, and Durham. Thereisno 
fixed rule as to color—red, black, white, and yellow. 

The Hertfords have been bred pure since 1856. 

The altitude of the plains of Bogota is 2,560 meters, medium term. The mean 
temperature is 15° centigrade; same climate all the year round. 

Cattle are not housed here; they feed all the year round out in the fields. Breed- 
ing is left free. Products are handled as in primitive time. 
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ECUADOR. 


CATTLE BREEDING AND PRODUCTS OF CATTLE IN ECUADOR. 
REPORT BY CONSUL BEACH, OF GUAYAQUIL. 


In response to circular of July 18, 1883, asking information in regard 
to the breeding cattle and cattle products in Ecuador, the following 
facts are given as derived from extensive cattle raisers in different sec- 
tions: 

THE SEASONS IN ECUADOR. 


As an introduction, I will state that practically Ecuador has but two 
seasons of the year—the dry and the rainy. The first usually begins 
with June and ends with November, and the latter begins with De- 
cember and ends with May. Each often begins or ends a month earlier 
or later than the dates given. The “ winter,” or rainy season, is the 
warmest by from 5° to 10°, Vegetation of all kinds grows most rapidly 
during the rainy season, though the influence of the rain is extended 
for several weeks beyond its cessation. There is usually every year 
from four to five months when the pasturage is scarce and the cattle 
‘have poor subsistence. There are abundant mountain streams that 
during the dry period might be utilized at small expense in irrigating 
the land; but the people have not yet reached that degree of agricult- 
ural progress. 

MILK YIELD. 


During the dry season most of the cows give but little if any milk, and 
the figures given in the subjoined table are for the quantity realized in 
trom six to eight months. The quantity stated (485 pounds average per 
cow per year) is given under thesupposition that all the milk of the cow is 
included, The general practice is to let the calves run with thecows dur- 
iug the day, separate them at night in corrals, and milk the cows in the 
morning. Thus they are milked brt once a day, and the quantity is 
not more than one-half of the product of the cow. ‘ 

Breeds.—The cattle of the country are all “native stock,” and have 
been bred in and in from tine immemorial; theonly changes have been 
from one plantation to another. The effect of long inbreeding is degen- 
erated animals—animals of small size—as shown by the table given, 
and they are of every known cattle hue. The planters inform me that 
there are no natural obstacles to the raising of as good stock here as in 
any other part of the world. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF ECUADORIAN CATTLE. 


No well-authenticated census has ever been taken in Ecuador, either 
of the inhabitants or showing the extent of its industries and products. 
The actual population is approximated very closely, but there is no data 
showin g the quantity or value of agricultural products, except of a very 
few articles, nearly all of which are exported, their quantity and value 
being derived from exportation statistics. In an endeavor to reach a 
conclusion as to the quantity and value of the cattle stock, I adopted 
different methods. I sought to get an estimate by provinces, but could 
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only ascertain that near Santa Rosa every 25 miles square would con- 
tain 10,000 head ; at Loga, the same area, 20,000 head, but for a large’ 
extent of the country no kind of an estimate could be obtained. Fi- 
nally an estimate of the number of cattle killed in the country per day 
was made, based on known ijumbers of cattle consumed by a known 
number of inhabitants. By this method it was ascertained that the 
number of cattle slaughtered daily is about 1,000, or 365,000 per year. 
As the cattle are sold at an average of five years old it makes the whole 
number of live animals 1,825,000. The cattle are sold at an average of 
$25, making the total value of annual sales $9,125,000. The value of 
the whole stoek, young and old, will average about $18 per head, mak- 
ing total value $32,850,000. 

About three-fifths of the cattle raised are cows, and the other two- 
fifths steers and bulls. The steers are sold as soon as matured, but the 
cows are kept longer, all finally being sold for beef. Most of the cattle 
hides are exported to the United States; a few are used by the natives 
in making bags, “ raw-hide ropes,” “bed blankets,” and the like. 


CULTIVATED GRASSES IN ECUADOR. 


The alfalfa is a very good grass, somewhat of the clover order, which 
yields largely when well cultivated. The jenetro is a specie of wild 
grass that grows luxuriantly in wet places, and while it is of inferior 
quality is in large demand during the dry season, and becomes valuable 
because always in supply ; for four or five months in the year it is the 
principal food of the horses, mules, and donkeys, in Guayaquil, whose 
market is supplied by means of canoes. ; 


PROFITABLENESS OF CATTLE RAISING IN ECUADOR. 


Plantations are not dear, and by reason of perpetual pasturage cat- 
tle raising is one of the most profitable pursuits in Ecuador, and the 
business is increasing. But the business has some drawbacks, as about 
5 per cent. of the stock is killed by tigers, and many animals are stolen. 
As there are many wild cattle, the result of strays from tame stock, 
the loss stated is sometimes partially offset by the capture of wild cat- 


tle. : 
HORATIO N. BEACH, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Guayaquil, October 26, 1883. 


REMARKS. 


The cattle are of Spanish origin. At maturity the cow weighs 500 pounds, the bull 
600 pounds, and the ox 800 pounds. The annual average production of milk is 485 
pounds. They arrive at maturity at from three to five years, usually at four. They 
are of every color. Oxen are but little used. All cattle are ultimately slanghtered 
for meat. ‘Only a small part of the milk is sold. Cheese ranks next to meat in im- 
portance, but the valuc of this product is not known. The cattle are confined by cor- 
tals. The only methodof feeding is by pasture. The hides are mostly shjpped. The 
altitude varies from 0 40 21,500 teet. The mean temperature is 60° Fahrenheit; in 
summer 55°, in winter 65°, The soil is a sandy loam on the coast, sandy, scoria, &c., 
in the interior. 
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PERU. 


CATTLE IN PERU. 
REPORT BY CONSUL LAPOINT, OF CHICLAYO. 


I am in receipt of circular dated July 18, 1883, asking for information. 
relative to breeding of cattle in this department. 

Tn answer I am sorry to say that I am not able to give such informa- 
tion as the Department of State might require. 

Cattle in this department are bred in a wild state and no ‘attention 
is paid to the improvement of the breed. Whenevera supply is wanted, 
the owner of an estate surrounds his lands and collects the cattle which 
he requires to sell or tosend to market. Milk and butter are very 
scarce articles, aud only to be got on the farms. Peru does not produce 
sufficient cattle for its use, and large supplies are imported from Chili 
and the Argentine Republic for consumption in the south. 


AMERICAN CATTLE FOR PERU. 


I am sure that when the Panama Canal will he finished, and direct 
steam communication with the United States established, it will be a 
profitable business to introduce cattle from our country into Peru. 

ALFRED LAPOINT, 
Vice-Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Chiclayo, November 5, 1883. 
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VENEZUELA. 


CATTLE INTERESTS IN VENEZUELA. 


REPORT BY CONSUL BIRD, OF LA GUAYRA. 


Certain specific inquiries with reference to cattle in Venezuela having 
been made by the Department of State through a circular letter lately 
received at this consulate, the following report is respectfully submitted. 
It will be observed that, owing to the difticulty of procuring intelligent 
and accurate information, the subject has been treated in a general 
manner, but it is hoped that the salient points have been so far recog- 
nized, that at least something more than a vague idea of this industry 
may be communicated, and that some of the matter herein presented: 
may not be devoid of a certain degree of interest to those engaged in 
similar enterprises in the United States. 

As the channels of trade and intercourse with the great pampas of the 
interior of Venezuela are inadequate to the maintenance of extensive inter- 
‘State commerce and for the transportation to the seaboard at reasonable 
rates of agricultural produce; and as, in such a sparsely populated coun- 
try, thus deprived of facilities for transportation and communication, the 
idea of anything like the existence of a home market is naturally ‘pre- 
cluded, so the attention and interest of the people has been directed to 
that branch cf industry that, with comparatively little care or manual 
labor, will yield the surest and most renumerative returns, and that, 
when ready for the market, itself farnishes the means for its own inex. 
pensive transportation. 

The Republic of Venezuela has an area of territory of 439,119 square 
niles, a fraction larger than the States of Louisiana and Texas and the 
Territory of New Mexico combined; and a population of 2,075,245, not 
quite as large as that of the State of Missouri. In the interior of the 
country are vast plains of Government lands practically illimitable, 
isolated, and uninhabited, though well-watered, salubrious, and fertile, 
and especially adapted to the raising of cattle. 

According to recent stastitics there are 220,000 people engaged in this 
particular enterprise, though the number of cattle cannot be given with 

‘any degree of accuracy. Through the devastating internal revolutions 
from which the country suffered up to the year 1874, the large and 
flourishing herds of the plains, exposed to the constant and ruthless dep- 
redations of all the hostile armies, were practically decimated. They 
spared not and paid not; and hence not only were the flocks and herds 
destroyed, but the rich ’ proprietors were generally reduced to penury 
and many even to a state of actual want. But under the unbroken 
peace that has subsisted for the past ten years, and the careful and un- 
remitting efforts of the despoiled Llaneros to repair their severe losses, 
the revival of the industry is assured and the prosperity of the stock 
raisers reasonably restored. 

From all available information and pers6nal observation it may be 
stated that there is only one class of cattle in Venezuela; for, although 
there have been, from time to time, some experimental efforts to cross 
the breed by admixture with American and other stock, it is virtualiy 
unchanged. It may be called the Spanish-American breed, since it has 
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resulted from a cross of the native breed with the Spanish cattle {ri 
ported in colonial times; but to call it ‘Texas cattle” would be quite as 
accurate, and would readily convey to our American people its true class 
and characteristics; for in all points the cattle of Texas and Venezuela 
appear to be identical. ; 

The custom of collecting or “rounding up” the cattle of the different 
sections twice a year for the purpose of identifying, marking, and brand- 
ing by individual owners, as is practiced in the State of Texas, is com- 
mon here also; and this, together with the influence of wholesome laws 
supplemented by the vigorous enforcement of cowboy regulations, suf- 
fices to settle all doubtful or disputed questions of ownership. 

The public domain supplies ample pasturage, where all stock runs 
untaxed and unrestricted; stock raisers and agriculturists paying no 
tax whatever to the Government, ali the revenues of which are derived 
from duties levied on imports and exports. Of course it will be under- 
stood that on this vast pasture, lying between the sixth and ninth de- 
grees of latitude north, no preparation for wintering stock is necessary ; 
the climate being always from warm to temperate, and the grasses and 
herbage affording the requisite sustenance throughout the year. 

While the price of stock may only be approximately given, it is safe 
to calculate it at not less than $10 in United States curreney per head 
on ordinary even running lots of cattle over two yearsold. They have 
been much higher even, owing to the late wars; but, with continued 
peace, prices must rule much lower. Owing doubtless to these high- 
prices and the diftticuities of transportation, there are no meat-canning 
establishments in the country; but, with these obstacles removed, the 
export of canned and refrigerated meats might be large and remuner- 
ative. The pasturage, as has been stated, is ample; and while it is quite 
impossible to give a technical classification ot the different grasses, it 
may be sufficient to say that they comprise annual and perennial varie- 
ties of the best quality for raising and fattening cattle. 

With all, however, that may be said upon the subject, it is proper to 
conclude that, at least for some years to come, our own Western prai- 
ries must continue to be the best home for the stock-raiser; where, with 
improved stock, sufficient pasturage, a good and convenient home and 
foreign market, just laws properly administered, and, above all, absolute 
safety from predatory bands of revolutionists, he may dwell safely in 
the land, rest serenely in his castle, and reap surely the increase of his 
flocks and herds. : 

W. S. BIRD, 

UnitED STATES ConsULATE, Consul. 

La Guayra, September 20, 1884. 


’ MARACAIBO. 
REPORT BY CONSUL PLUMAOHER. 


I regret to state that I am unable to give any special information in 
answer to the Department circular. There are no improved breeds here. 
The cattle of this part of Venezuela run wild and are not even branded. 
They come mostiy from the Indian country, known as the peninsula of 
the Goyara. Cattle here are only reared tor their hides, and meat for 
daily oe ae: As a rule only the milk of goats and asses is 
consumed. 


E. H. PLUMACHER, 


UNITED STaTES CoNSULATE, Consul. 


Maracaibo, November 30, 1883. 
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CATTLE IN BERMUDA. 
REPORT BY CONSUL ALLEN. 


In reply to circular of July 18, 1883, requesting information relative 
‘to breeding cattle, I have to say uo cattle are bred here that would 
have any value whatever as stock breeders in the United States. 

The Bermuda cow is a small, scrawny animal, of a mongrel breed, 
is a poor milker, giving only about 3 quarts of milk per day for eight 
months of the year. A few cows have been imported from the United 
States and Canada, but they do not do well as a rule, and though well 
fed with grain, after one or two years they are no better than the na- 
tive animals. 

The Bermuda grass is not adapted to stock-raising, and while it will 
sustain animal life they will not thrive on it, and cows that are not fed 
with grain are very poor. 

Neither butter nor cheese is made here. 

The native beef is very poor and is rarely seen in the markets. 

No oxen are used here, and the.male é¢alves are slaughtered for veal, 
except those kept for breeding purposes. 

CHAS. M. ALLEN, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Bermuda, October 3, 1883. 


CATTLE IN SAN DOMINGO. 
REPORT BY CONSUL SIMPSON, OF PUERTO PLATA. 


I have the honor to return herewith blank which accompanied cattle 
circular, filled to the best of my ability. 

The origin of the breed of cattle on this island seems to be unknown, 
but is probably Spanish. They are small, give but little milk, and are 
mainly raised for the butcher. ; 

Few are exported, and, as enough are raised for home consumption, 
few imported. Bullsare used exclusively for draft purposes. They are 
gentle and easily handled. No oxen are raised. 

Cows have been imported from the United States, but they never 
seem to thrive, probably from the fact that they were imported from 
States too far north to suit this warm climate. 

There does not seem to be much desire to change or improve the 
breed, although within a few days two bulls and one cow have been 
imported from Porto Rico. These animals are said to have come from 
Spain, and although not large are a decided improvement on the breed 


here. 
THOMAS SIMPSON, 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Consul. 
Puerto Plata, November 20, 1883, 
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The annual average production of milk per cow is 2,920 pounds. No butter or 
cheese is made. The cattle arrive at maturity when three years old. The live weight 
of the cow is 300 pounds; of the bull and the ox, 450 pounds. The average weight 
of meat is 950 pounds. The cattle vary in color; their origin is unknown; they feed 
at large. There is no housing, and no system of breeding or of handling products, 
Cultivated grasses: Guinea grass, 

The mean temperature is 81°; summer, 91°; winter, 72°. 


CATTLE AND CATTLE PRODUCTS IN SAINT THOMAS. 
REPOR? BY CONSUL SMITH. 


T am just in receipt of the cattle circular of July 18, 1883. 

There is no information relative to the cattle of Saint Thomas that can 
be given which will be of any value to the stock-breeders of the United 
States. There.being no fresh water on the island, and but little grass, 
stock is not bred tor any purpose. 

There are not to exceed two or three hundred head of cattle on the 
island. Of this number perhaps one hundred are ordinary Spanish 
milch cows. 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE. 
The supply of cattle for the butcher is drawn from the neighboring 
islands. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1883, the importations 
were as follows: 


Whenco imported. Head. Value. 

Other Danish West India Islands 145 $2, 150 
British West India Islands ..-. 1,727 11, 755 
Spanish West India Islands... 1, 374 35, 010 
French West India Islands. . 20 256 
Dutch West India Islands... 86 1,165 
Dominicdin Republios vj. vaisiee ssistmsicecaccisiecawcscweeaewendececembee cece aces oceans 3 -40 

MO tal ore vicievicisisntercisiawte ee cclewia snide amen sewers schimsedsiek as igecistatemmte eee ewes 3, 855 50, 375 


‘ - few head are imported at a time in small sloops engaged in that 
rade. 


1 MEAT IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The expense which would be incurred by keeping a large supply on 
hand precludes the butchers from negotiating with -stock-breeders in 
the United States for the delivery of such cargoes as would be profit- 
able for them to ship. 

The salt and canned meats necessary to supply the demand of the 
shipping is imported from the United States. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE IMPORTS. 


Butter is chiefly imported from Denmark, and cheese from Germany 
and France. 
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Danish butter. keeps better in this climate than does that of any 
other country. American dealers have frequently sent consignments 
here, and in most instances have sustained heavy losses thereon, either 
on account of the quality, or in consequence of its soon becoming "rancid 
and unmerchantable. So long as the quantity of the present “quality 
of butter produced in Denmark is sufficient to supply the increasing de- 
mand; it will not be possible for American dealers to extend their trade 
in this direction with an inferior article. 

, Vv. V. SMITH, 


Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, ry 
Saint Thomas, January 8, 1884. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


THE CATTLE OF NEW ZEALAND. 
REPORT? BY OONSUL GRIFFIN, OF AUOKLAND. 


In replying to the “cattle” circular of July 18th, 1883, I have the 
honor to return herewith the forms (inclosure No. 1) transmitted to me 
in November last, and which I have filled up with such information as 
was possible for me to obtain concerning the cattle in the provincial 
district of Auckland. I have further the honor to state that the steady 
annual increase in the exports of New Zealand frozen meat and dairy 
produce, together with the favorable condition of the country, it being 
well grassed and watered, have done much to improve the condition of 
cattle in this colony. 


PASTURE LANDS. 


Every year new lands are being fenced in and sown with English 
grasses. The total number of acres in grass in New Zealand in 1883, 
including land in hay after having been broken up, was 2,018,964 
against 1,771,875 for 1882, an increase of 247,180. If, however, the land 
in oats, barley, and wheat were added, the number of acres in green 
crops for 1883 would amount to nearly 4,500,000. The value of grass 
aud clover seeds imported annually into the colony is something over 
$500,000. 

Considerable quantities of grass seed, principally timothy and clover, 
come direct from the United States, and also small quantities of the 
variety called alfalfa. Both the volcanic and light sandy soil of this 
colony produce rich, succulent grasses, well adapted for fattening cat- 
tle without any extra food. Svcond-rate pastures will generally yield a 
better profit for the dairy, together with the breeding of cattle and ro- 
tation of crops in connection with grazing. The greater portion of sec- 
ond-class pastures require breaking up after grazing from three to four 
years. Dry, hilly land, and what may be termed as third class, is better 
adapted for sheep. 


NUMBER OF SHEEP AND CATTLE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The sheep industry is by far the most important one in the colony; 
but I have observed that the increase in the number of sheep during 
the last decade has not anything like as great pro rata as that of cattle. 

The number of sheep in New Zealand in 1884 is estimated at 13,113.- 
412, In 1874 it was 11,704,883, an inerease of only 1,408,567. In 1874 
the number of cattle in New Zealand was 494,917, and now itis about 
1,000,000. The census for cattle is taken in New Zealand every three 
years. The last ceusus occurred in 1881. It will be taken again in 
April next, and until then the number of cattle in New Zealand for 1884 
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can only be given approximately. The subjoined table shows the num- 
ber of cattle in New Zealand at each census since 1858: 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 


187, 204 
193, 285 
249, 760 
312, 835 


436, 592 
494, 917° 
578, 430 
698, 917 


At the last census Auckland district had 158,181 cattle; Taranaki, 
51,846; Wellington, 140,951; Hawkes Bay, 36,213; Marlborough, 9,919; 
Nelson, 31,620; Westland, 7,944; Canterbury, 115,155; Otago, 150,150; 
Southland, 34,205, and Chatham Island 6,883. About 40 per cent. of 
these cattle consist of Shorthorns and kindred breeds, and the remain- 
der of Herefords, Devons, Ayreshires, Normans, Jerseys, and mixed 
breeds, &c. 

While New Zealand has produced a higher class of cattle than any 
of the other Australasian colonies, she is only the fourth in the list in 
regard to the numberof head. Taking the census of 1881 as a guide, 
Queensland had 4,089,715; New South Wales, 1,859,985; Victoria, 
1,207,088; New Zealand, 698,917; South Australia, 306,046; Tasmania, 
122,504; Western Australia, 65,473. Total Australasia, 8,429,448. 

With the exception of New Zealand, cattle in the Australasian colo- 
nies, in spite of everything said to the contrary, do not thrive as wellag 
in the great cattle districts of the United States, and in regard to num- 
bers Texas alone has more than half as many cattle as the Australasian 
colonies put together. 


CATTLE QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 


All the Australasian colonies except New Zealand had for many 
years prohibitory laws against the importation of cattle. New Zea- 
land, on the contrary, admitted cattle not only from Australia but from 
Europe and America. Last year, however, the government of the 
colony issued an order in council prohibiting the importation of live 
stock from the United States. This orderis now very generally admitted 
to be a mistake. ‘Mr. Robert J. Creighton, the agent of the New Zea- 
land government at San Francisco, has repeatedly pointed out that 
there is no cattle disease such as rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease 
on the Pacific coast. He has also shown that the Texas fever, which 
cattle-breeders fear so much, has for many years been localized. The 
old plan of driving cattle long distances, and which was the principal 
cause of the outbreak of the disease, has been’ abandoned on account of 
the facilities afforded for transportation by railway in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. The liability to the outbreak of this disease is 
now reduced to a minimum; moreover, none of these cattle have access 
to the blooded herd or dairy stock of the country. : 

The question of quarantine is one in which the authorities on cattle 
diseases differ widely. The quarantine regulations in nearly all coun- 
tries are so loosely enforced as to be practically worthless, and always 
occasion a vast amount of trouble and expense. Besides, many diseases 
of animals, like those of human beings, are localized. For instance, 
certain diseases in tropical countries are unknown in cold climates, and 
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tropical countries are wholly free from many diseases of friged zones, 
and any attempt to regulate them by quarantine would be useless. 
When a country happens to be free irom a certain disease, even if it 
should be a disease that cannot be imported, many are inclined to at- 
tribute its absence to the existing quarantine regulations. 5 

Now it is well known that there has never been a case of hydrophobia 
in any one of the Australasian ‘colonies, yet thousands of dogs have 
been imported from countries where this awful disease is prevalent. If 

-there had been a law against such importations we should doubtless 
find many persons ready to proclaim that the freedom of the colonies 
from this disease was due solely to the prohibition. 

It is said that the-law forbidding the importation of cattle into New 
Zealand was passed mainly for the benetit of speculators. The pro- 
hibition will, of course, enhance temporarily the price of cattle, but in 
the end will prove very injurious to the cattle industry of the colony. 
Should there be no further importation of thoroughbreds into New 
Zealand, in a few years the cattle will not only cease to improve but 
will vastly deteriorate. The prohibition does not apply to Australia, 
yet the only cattle disease ever found in the colony was originally 
brought from Australia. 

Some time ago the United States Government appointed a committee 
of inquiry into the dangers which would arise to that country from the 
introduction of neat cattle from Europe for the improvement of native 
breeds, and the committee reported that the introduction of neat cattle 
did not tend to the spread of contagious or infectious diseases. Thé 
operation of the sections of the United States law prohibiting the in-, 
troduction of neat cattle was therefore suspended, upon the condition 
that the importers and owners should submit to such orders as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should from time to time prescribe. 

When cattle are quarantined in the United States the arrangements 
for their reception at the various Government cattle stations are so per- 
fected as to occasion the least possible trouble and expense to the im- 
porters. The New Zealand government might will imitate the exam- 
ple of the United States, for there is no infectious cattle disease in the 
United States that quarantine would not effectually guard against. 

In this connection it is well enough to mention that when the British 
Parliament. adopted a resolution prohibiting the importation of cattle 
from countries where the foot-and-mouth disease prevailed, charges 
were made in Parliament that such diseases existed in the United States. 
There appeared to be no other foundation for these charges than the 
fact that cattle suffering from these diseases had been landed in the 
United States direct from Great Britain, aud that all such cattle had 
been separated in the most thorough and complete manner from the 
Aterican herds. The United States Treasury Cattle Commission re- 
ported from Boston, Mass., July 21, 1883, as follows: 


Beginning with tho great rendezvous‘of cattle at Kansas City, Council Bluffs, and 
Omaha we have made careful investigations along all the lines of cattle trafiic as far 
_a8 the Eastern ceaboard. In this investigation we have included all the great stock- 
yards where cattle are detained for feeding, watering, sale, &c.; all the great feeding- 
stables connected with distilleries, and starch, glucose, and other factories: all the 
city dairies where stock-yards exist and where tho herds are replenished trom such 
stock-yards, and to a large extent the great dairying districts into which cows are 
drawn from the above-named stock-yards and lines of travel. Up to the present date 
we have made observations in the stock-yards at the seaboard—the terminal end of 
our ee ne and eres which all iufection must gravitate—but apart from the 
imp ases trom Great Britain we have been unable to ing 

foot-and-mouth disease complained o Se eee ere Ueabe 
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The high class of cattle in this colony and the low price at which they 
can be obtained has very naturally attracted the attention of the cattle- 
breeders in the United States. In August, 1883, Mr. A. W. Sisson, of 
California, dispatched Mr. Rollin P. Saxe, a cattle expert, to New Zea- 
land io purchase for him a band of pure-blooded Herefords. Mr. Saxe 
arrived in Auckland in- September, 1883, and after visiting several of 
the cattle districts in the colony purchased 20 two-year-old heifers in calf 
and 24 bulls from one to two years old from the New Zealand Stock and 
Pedigree Company, of Auckland. Mr. Saxe was not only surprised at 
the superb condition of the company’s cattle but‘at the low prices at 
which they were sold. They were shipped to San Francisco by the 
Pacific Mail steamer City of Sydney in October last, being the first 
shipment of New Zealand bred cattle ever made to the United States. 

Mr. Saxe is of the opinion that Hereford cattle can be more easily 
and ecsnomically brought to California from New Zealand than across 
the continent by railway from Illinois and other States celebrated for 
this particular breed. In Illinois these cattle sell at from $500 to 
$5,000 per head, whereas they can be bought in New Zealand at from 
$100 to $700 per head. Arrangements, it is said, have been made for 
‘monthly shipments of Herefords from Auckland to California, and Mr. 
Craig, of San Francisco, has proposed to establish a distributing farm 
for them on the Contra Costa Slope near Oakland. It is noteworthy 
that the two breeds of cattle most largely in demand in the United. 
States, viz, the Jersey and the Hereford, thrive better in New Zealand 
than any other kind of cattle. The Jerseys are nothing like as numer- 
ous as the Herefords, from the fact that they were introduced at a much 
later period, but it is well known that they do equally as well. My at- 
tention has recently been called by stock farmers, to the high prices 
which these breeds bring in America. At the Kellog combination sale 
in New York last June a yearling bull, King Ashantee, brought $5,600; 
a six-year-old cow brought $1,900, and a two-year-old heifer brought 
$1,650, and many others at similar figures. These prices, however, 
were eclipsed at a subsequent period at Mr. T. S. Cooper’s sale in 
Connecticut. At Mr. Cooper’s sale 119 Jerseys averaged $952.50 each, 
and a thirty-three months’ old heifer brought $5,150, aud a five-year-old. 
cow brought $2,800. 


® NEW ZEALAND HEREFORDS. 


The New Zealand Stock and Pedigree Company, of Auckland, has 
one of the largest herds of pure-bred Herefords in the world. This 
breed has long been a favorite one here. They are tough, hardy, and 
are able to pick their food on poor soil, and when two and three years 
old outweigh any other breed, and are famous for their high-priced 
meat; that is to say, their loins are well developed, and their yield of 
succulent and porter-house and sirloin are proportionately heavy. The 
hind quarters of the pure-bred Hereford are long from the hip back- 
wards. The thighs are large and full and well meated at the hocks. 
The whole carcass is set square on good, short legs standing well apart. 
The flesh is firm and the hide mellow, with soft, hair, not too fine, but 
giving the impression that it can be stretched to any extent. 

The color of this breed is a distinct red, with white facé, mane, and 
white breast aud legs as far as the knee. As an evidence of how they 
stand hard feed it is said that during the long drought of 1878 and: 
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1879, in Australia, about 5 per cent. of the Herefords were lost on a 
run in Queeensland, against 10 per cent. of the Shorthorn herd and 20 
per cent. of the stud Shorthorn. In one large paddock there were sev- 
enty Shorthorn and seventy Hereford bulls one and two years old. The 
Shorthorns got so poor that they had to be turned out on the run, the 
paddocks being bare of grass, but the Herefords kept in good, strong 
condition. 

When Captain Cook first visited New Zealand there were no cattle 
in the country, but at a subsequent period some were introduced from 
Australia. In the early settlement of the colony.the length of time 
occupied in a voyage from England, and the many difficulties which had 
to be overcome by the pioneers, prevented any special attention being 
given to the improvement of the breed of cattle by importation, as that 
necessarily involved a heavy expenditure of money, not to say any- 
thing of the time and patience required to introduce them ; but at last 
the colonists began to improve their herds by the introduction of thor- 
oughbreds from Europe, and I have not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ing that nearly all the imported cattle thrive better in New Zealand 
than in their native homes, and that this superiority is developed to a 
still higher degree in their offspring. 


NEW ZEALAND SHORTHORNS. 


The Shorthorns, as I have stated previously, outnumber those of any 
other breed in New Zealand. They were amongst the first pure-blooded 
cattle imported into the colony, and have ever since been very popular 
on account of the prevailing impression that they are the best suited 
for improving the breed of inferior cattle and for adapting themselves 
to different kinds of soil and climate. Those who keep up the pure 
strain prefer the roan color to any other, though in large herds red and 
white are not uncommon. Any sign of black is regarded as an impurity 
of blood and is not bred from, but are drafted off to the butcher. The 
cows of this breed are believed to give milk for a longer period than any 
other and, when dry, fatten rapidly. 

The largest prices ever paid for New Zealand cattle have been paid 
for Shorthorns. Messrs. R. and E. Maclean, of Auckland district, for 
many years gave great attention to this breed. 

The famous bulls Duke of Newcastle and Duke of Cambridge, now 
the property of the New Zealand Stock and Pedigree Company, were 
bred by the Messrs. Maclean. These bulls took «he first prizes at 
the Auckland agricultural shows, and attracted so much attention 
amongst judges of stock that they were sent to Sydney in 1878. At 
that time they were said to be the finest specimens of cattle ever seen 
in New South Wales. The Duke of Cambridge, dam Lady Eleanor, 
a prize-taker at the West of England shows at Taunton and Exeter, 
and his sire the 25th Baron Wetherby, came of the celebrated Sidding- 
ton tribe of pure Bates, the property of Mr. Bowley. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is of a light-roan color, and at four years of age was very massive, 
with great thickness through and of immense depth, with capital un- 
derline, good spring of the rib, and level back. His companion, the 
Duke of New Castle, a rich roan, was calved in N ovember, 1875, got by 
Ninth Colonel Tregunter, dam Countess of Taunton by Duke of Som- 
erset (26012), grand dam Windsor, Ist by Red Windsor (24926), 3d of 
Crocus by Henry 1st (26370), 4th dam Cowslip by Saladin. This is a 
pure Bates pedigree of great excellence. His sire, 9th Colonel Tre- 
guater, was out of a Siddjngton cow, Dutchess 94th, and has an yp: 
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broken line of thirteen Dutchesses in his pedigree. The Duke of New 
Castle is of a beautiful roan color, has a fine head and well-shaped neck. 

Each of these bulls took first prizes in their respective classes at the 
cattle show at Sydney, one being for three years and over and the 
other for two years and under three. In addition to this the Duke of 
New Castle was awarded the first and champion prize for the best, bull 
of any breed; for which the whole of the Australasian colonies competed, 
and it is said that the owners refused for him an offer of 2,000 guineas 
($10,000). 

NEW ZEALAND POLLED CATTLE. 


The steady demand for black Polled Aberdeen Angus cattle in the 
United States has increased the price of this breed fully 50 per cent. in 
Scotland. 

The Polled Angus being natives of a cold climate are, of course, of a 
hardy breed, and on that account are wel] adapted to the severe.winters 
of America, and, moreover, it is said they require no artificial feeding. 
In the climate of North New Zealand, where they do not require hous- 
ing, it is thought they will do even better than in colder countries. A\l- 
though as yet this breed is confined principally to the colder latitudes 
in the south island, it is thought they will soon be distributed through- 
out the colony. Ilearn from a late number of the North British Agri- 
culturist that Mr. W. S. Davidson was fortunate enough while in Scot- 
land to secure for New Zealand the celebrated Pride heifer and a pair 
of yearling bulls of the Aberdeen Angus variety. 

Mr. Davidson also purehased for New Zealand, Solomon (2,349 pounds), 
of the celebrated Sybil family and winner of the third prize at the last 
Inverness show. The animal was bred by the Earl of Southesk, and is 
the produce of the first prize national societies’ animals, Sybil 2nd, of 
Tillyfour (3526) and Knight of the Shire (1699). The cost, like that of 
both parents, was considerable. Mr. Davidson also bought from Mr. 
George S. Grant, Achorachan, Glenlivet, at a high price, the yearling son 
of the prize cow Patience of Corskie (1932), bred at Drumin, and of 
select pedigree. Thesire of the yearling was the Erica Pride bull Proud 
Viscount (1246). The Sybil bull is a son of a member of the late Mr. 
McCombie’s Paris group, while the Patience yearling is half brother to 
the celebrated heifer Pavilion (3772) which, exhibited by the Earl of Air- 
lie, carried everything before her at thenational shows. Recently some 
New Zealand bred Polled cattle have been exported to Australia. Two 
of these were shipped to Queensland; one of these, a yearling heifer 
from Mr. Auld’s cow Pride of Aberdeen, brought the sum of 510 guineas 
($2,550), and the cow Pride of Aberdeen brought 385 guineas ($1,925). 
These cattle were the property of the New Zealand Land Company, and 
were entirely grass-fed on the company’s estate near Omaru. 


NEW ZEALAND: DEVONS. 


The Devons, next to the Shorthorns and Herefords, are the most nu- 
merous in New Zealand, and in time will become fully as popular. Mr. 
James Dilworth, who was formerly president of the New Zealand Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral Association, says that the Devons are an excellent 
breed and thrive remarkably well in the Auckland district. He says 
that some cattle experts think them superior to the Shorthorns, but, 
owing to the fact that little knowledge prevails in regard to them, they 
have not obtained the rank they deserve, They are smaller than the 
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Herefords, are of a dark-red color, white nose, full eye, aud fine horus, 
Mr. Thomas Allen, to whom I am indebted for much of the material in 
this report, is of the opinion that the Devonshire oxen are unrivaled at 
the plow, especially ifthe ground is not too heavy. They have a quick- 
ness of action which no other breed of cattle can equal. : 

Ox labor is no longer employed in England, but Mr. Allen thinks 
that years will elapse before such labor can be dispensed with in New 
Zealand. He says that no better breed can be found for the purpose 
than the Devon. They have better dairy qualities than the Herefords, 
but do not grow or fatten so rapidly’on rough feed. They are, however, : 
profitable to the butcher and prove to be better than they look. 


AYRSHIRES. 


Ayrshires are also a favorite breed here. They come next to the 
Davons in regard to numbers, and are especially adapted for the dairy. 
They give a great quantity of milk and for a long period. They are 
found in New Zealand of various colors, principally red and white and 
sometimes brown and white. 

The Ayrshire steers, unlike the Herefords, do not make good beef, 
and are usually sold for veal and the heifers reared for the dairy. Mr.. 
Dilworth owns a pure-blooded heifer of this breed that at one time 
produced as much as 23 pounds of butter per week, and now averages 
from 12 to 15 pounds per week. 


ALDERNEYS. 


The Alderneys are not numerous in New Zealand, and are looked 
upon as fancy cattle rather than ‘profitable ones. They are kept here 
for the richness and quality of their milk, but are not used in large 
dairies. They are of little value to the grazier. 


MIXED BREEDS. 


In addition to the distinct breeds I have described there are a great 
number of cross-bred cattle in New Zealand, from the Longhorn down 
to the colonial bred Polled cattle. During the spring and summer 
months thousands of cattle are fattened and slaughtered from the ordi- 
nary pastures without the aid of either roots or artificial food. In some 
parts of the colony cattle are fattened on the open pastures all through 
the year. In districts subject to frost, it is necessary to grow a good 
supply of roots and hay on which to fatten the cattle during the winter. 
Stall feeding or even housing the cattle during the winter nights is 
quite the exception here. Some pure-bred cattle kept for stud purposes 
are stall fed, and on some dairy farms the cows in milk are housed at 
night during the three winter months, when they are fed on hay and 
roots, grazing the paddocks during the day, but.the greater number are 
left out all the year round without shade or shelter. On some of the 
large ruus herds of breeding cows are kept, and the calves are left to run 
with their mothers till they are four or five months old, when they are 
drafted off to a distant part of the run and weaned out of sight and 
sound of each other. The young stock thus bred are reared and some 
times fattened. If the feed is not good enough they are sold to the 
graziers to fasten, the difference between the value of store and fat 
cattle being the grazier’s profit. 
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PRICE OF NEW ZEALAND CATTLE. 


Three-year-old steers are worth in Auckland from $20 to $30 each, 
and when fat they realize from $35 to $55, the market being a very 
fluctuating one. The catile are sold at per head, the calculation being 
a guess one of per 100 pounds dead. The auctioneer’s quotations vary 
from $4.25 to $7.50 per 100 pounds of beef, the price depending on the 
supply, but the former is often the midsummer price and the latter the 
midwinter or early spring. 


DAIRY FARMING IN NEW. ZEALAND. 


‘Dairy farming is carried on with profit in New Zealand by a large 
proportion of the settlers, especially when the family can do the work, 
without employing much extra help. Near the large towns and cities 
considerable quantities of milk are consumed fresh, some farmers retail- 
ing their own milk, while others sell wholesale to the dairy companies 
or dealers, who sometimes receive it by railway from 10 to 30 miles. The 
dealers generally pay from 10 to 16 cents per gallon for the miJk. The 
business of: butter and cheese making, combined with rearing calves and 
pigs; is profitably followed when the distance from the city or railway 
will not allow the milk to be sold fresh. Several cheese factories are 
now in full working order in the colony, the machinery for which was 
imported from the United States. The farmers supply the milk from a 
radius of 3 to 5 miles to these factories at from 7 to 8 cents per gallon, 
and find it more profitable than butter-making. 


NUMBER OF DISTINCT BREEDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


There are quite as many different kinds of cattle in New Zealand as 
in the United States. Mr. Dilworth says ten distinct breeds are known 
to exist in the colony, and there may be some others (recent importa- 
tions) in the south island that have not as yet come under his knowl- 
edge. The following are the mames of the different breeds of cattle in 
New Zealand: Shorthorns or Durhams, Herefords, Ayrshires, Devons, 
Black Polled Angus, Jerseys, Alderneys, Normans, and Bretons. The 
Shorthorns and the Herefords are the two principal breeds. The New 
Zealand Stock and Pedigree Company own a herd of the latter, pure 
blood, numbering over seven hundred. _, ; ; 

One of the most striking facts in connection with the cattle industry 
of this colony is their wonderful immunity from diseases which cause 
such devastation in Australia. For instance, pleuro-pneumonia cannot 
live in New Zealand. This dreadful disease was introduced here on 
two occasions from Australia, but at once assumed a very mild type, 
and soon disappeared altogether. Another fact almost as interesting 
is that cattle are never vicious in New Zealand. It is well known in 
Auckland district that cattle will not fight one another. I have often 
observed that when bulls of an equal age are turned into a paddock 
together for the first time, they will not take notice of each other. I 
have also observed that in large dairies where fresh cows are repeatedly. 
introduced it is never necessary to cut or cap their horns. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


The cost for shipping cattle per head to San Francisco via the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company is $150 to $200. This cost would be ma- 
terially lessened if they were shipped in sufficient numbers to justify 
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the company in making arrangements for regular shipments. The cost 
of transportation from London to Auckland via the steamers of the 
New Zealand Shipping Company and the Shaw, Saville, and Albion & 
Co. is from $200 to $250 per head. The expense of feeding aboard ship, 
both on the San Francisco steamers and the direct steamers to London, 
is about 2 shillings (48 cents) per day. The food consists of 25 pounds 
of oaten bay, 25 pounds of oaten chaff, and a little bran. 

The cost of transporting cattle from London to New Zealand has 
been materially reduced since the establishment of a direct steamship 
service with this colony, and I am informed that after the 1st of March 
next the charges for transporting all kinds of live stock via the New 
Zealand Shipping Company will be fully 25 per cent. less than the 


present rates. : ; 
G. W. GRIFFIN, 
Consul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Auckland, N. Z., February 4, 1884. 


CATTLE STATISTICS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The Shorthorn cattle give an annual average of 4,380 pounds of milk. In this cli- 
mate thev will milk nearly the yearround. ‘Ten pounds of milk produce 1 pound of 
cheese. Their live weight is, cow, 1,300 pounds; bull, 2,000 pounds; ox, 1,400‘pounds. 
They arrive at maturity at four years. The average weight of meat at maturity is 
800 pounds. The cows aro red, roan, and white; red and roans being preferred. ‘The 
pure breeds come from English stock, and are descended from cattle imported from 
Jolland during the last century by English breeders. 

The cattle are not housed in this country. They are mostly gress fed, with, in 
winter, two fecds per day of oaten hay, turnips, or clover hay. The products are 
handled mostly through storekeepers and commission merchants. This is caused by 
there being no dairy farming on a large scale. ea 

The mean temperature of Auckland is 59.3; in winter, 65.4. Alluvial, loam, clay, 
and sandy soils are found in New Zealand scattered over large areas, and even in the 
district of Auckland. Timothy is not much cultivated, but clover (principally red 
and white) is largely cultivated. Rye grasses, perennial Italian and English. 


CATTLE IN TASMANIA. 
REPORT BY OONSUL WEBSTER, OF HOBART. 


With reference to cattle circular of 18th July and accompanying 
memoranda, I have the honor to say with regret that, after consulting 
the government inspector of stock, I tind that no records are kept which 
would enable me to supply you with reliable information. 

Comparatively little attention has been paid here to cattle breeding 

The total number of cattle in the island is 122,500 only. 

A. G. WEBSTER, 
Consul. 
CONSPLATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hobart, November 28, 1883, 
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CATTLE IN VICTORIA. 
REPORT BY OONSUL-GENERAL SPENOER. 


Referring to circular letter of July 18, 1883, relative to stock breeding 
and dairy products in this colony, I herewith tratsmit all the informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain on the subject, which is, I regret to say, 
very meager and unsatisfactory. 

On the receipt of the circular I placed myself in communication with 
the secretary of agriculture for this colony, requesting him to furnish 
me, so far as practicable, with the desired information. 

On the receipt of his reply, in view of the disappointing character of 
the information thus obtained, I addressed a circular letter to the lead- 
ing cattle-breeders and dairymen of this colony, but with only indiffer- 
ent success. 

As the result of my inquiries and observations, I am led to believe 
that the United States has little or nothing to learn in respect to cattle 
breeding and dairy farming from Australia, where both these industries 
may be regarded as still in their experimental stage. 

With a boundless pasturage and a most propitious climate, rendering 
housing or hand-feeding unnecessary, all the year round, there has 
hitherto been no necessity for conducting these and similar industries 
on strictly scientific principles; hence I account for the unsatisfactory 
character of the information obtained. 

O. M. SPENCER, 
Consul-General. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
Melbourne, May 16, 1884. 
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ASIA. 


CATTLE IN SYRIA. 
REPORT BY CONSUL ROBESON, OF BEIRUT. 


In compliance with Department circular dated July 18, 1883, desir. 
ing information relative to breeding cattle, which will be of use to stock- 
raisers in the United States, I have now the honor to submit my report 
on the breeding, raising, &c., of cattle in this part of Turkey. 


BREEDS ©F CATTLE IN SYRIA. 


It will be seen from the accompanying table that there are three breeds 
of cattle in Syria: Joulany (of Bashan); Belady (native or common); 
’ Haysy (of Damascus). ‘ 

The Joulany breed are black in color, and are supposed to have been 
originally brought from Bashan, in the eastern country beyond the Jor- 
dan. They are well formed and hardy, and the meat is sweet, and .ten- 
der. (The natives of this country use but little if any beef.) The gross 
average weight of the Joulany at three years old may be put down as 
follows: The bull and ox from 500 to 600 pounds; the cow from 450 to 
500 pounds. The Belady differs very little from the Joulany in weight 
or form. In color they are, as a rule, dark-brown, but vary. 

Both of the above-named breeds are used for plowing, in fact all the 
plowing in Syria is done by cattle—neither horses, mules, nor camels 
being used for the cultivation of the soil. 

The Haysy breed (Damascene) are reddish-brown in color, slightly 
larger than either the Joulany or the Belady, and are considered the 
best breed for milk and butter. There is very little attention given, 
however, to the breeding and raising of cattle in Syria. 


BREEDING AND RAISING SYRIAN CATTLE. 


‘The natives generally breed from bulls before they aretwo years ofage, 
instead of mature animals; -nor do they give any special attention to 
feeding or housing; they have no barns or sheds for housing cattle or 
other stock. The cattle are generally kept in the yard of the owner 
when uot grazing in the commons or plowing. The grazing is rather 
poor in most parts of the country, but in the Hauran and the plains of 
Damascus, the pastures are good for six or seven months in the year. 
(From May till October we have no rain, consequently, where the land 
is not irrigated, the vegetation dries up.) In the Lehanon Mountain 
the cattle are generally left to graze on the hills during the summer 
season; the grazing being very poor they become very thin. In autumn 
mulberry and grape-vine leaves are gathered and given for food to cat- 
tle, while during the winter they are fed with wheat straw, cut fine, and 
the dry residue of the mulberry leaves left by the silk-worms. In some 
parts of the Bekaah plains the peasants raise buffalo, which give 
abundant supplies of rich milk; but these animals are not good for 
beef. The peasants who raise the most if not all of the cattle in this 
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country do not allow the calves to suckle more than a few days after 
they have been dropped; when seven or eight days old they are taken 
from the cows and are fed on grass and other food. This system in- 
jures the calves very much, and they soon become thin and weak. The 
Arabs, however, think that taking the milk that nature intended for 
the calf and selling it is a clear gain. ; 


MEAT, MILK, AND CHEESE IN SYRIA. 


The best breeds for beef are the two first, viz, the Joulany and Be- 
lady. The Damascene are considered the best for milk and butter, but 
are harder to keep, taking twice as much food as either of the other 
breeds. It is difficult to get any statistics of the quantity of butter or 
cheese manufactured in the country. Butter is sold fresh as soon 
us tuken from the milk; none is kept in stock or prepared for exporta- 
tion. The quantity of cheese made is so small that the manufacture of 
cheese cannot be considered an industry in Syria. 

There is no way of finding out the number of cattle in my consular 
district, nor the percentage of the several breeds or the percentage 
bred tor the dairy and beef, nor the increase or decrease of stock. The 
cattle seem to be sufficient for all the demands, as none are imported. 

The best bulls can be purchased at a price varying from $75 to $100; 
cows from $70 to $90. 


EXPORT OF SYRIAN CATTLE TO THE UNITED STATES. ¢ 


The best method for exporting cattle to the United States from Syria 
is by one of the English lines of steamers plying between Beirut and 
Liverpool, there to be reshipped. 

The cost per head for cattle, from the best information I can get, will 
be $75 to $80, including food, &c; for a number better rates might be 
obtained. | ; 

I have seen fine cattle about Damascus, and I am of the opinion that 
with careful breeding and proper raising Syrian cattle are worthy of 
the attention of American stock-raisers and farmers. 


SHEEP. 


I think that the flat-tailed sheep of Syria are well adapted to many 
parts of the United States, especially the Southwestern States and Ter- 
litories. They make good mutton, are hardy, and grow to a large size. 
Their fleeces are fine, weighing from 12 to 15 pounds each. The wool 

_ is of the best quality for making carpets and other heavy woolen goods. 
The average price of sheep is $5 perhead. The cost of exportation to 
the United States via Liverpool would be about $30 per head, includ- 
ing food. , és 

PROHIBITED.* 


I beg to remind all who may be interested in the exportation of 
horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, and sheep from Turkey that the same 
is prohibited by the laws of the Ottoman Empire. 

JOHN T. ROBESON, 
; Consul. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 

Beirut, March 30, 1884. 


* In his report upon the “Angora goat,” published in No. 31, for July, 1883, Consul- 
Gencral Heap thus refers to the prohibition of the export of live animals: 

‘ After the last shipment of goats to the Cape in 1880, the Turkish Government pro- 
hibited the export of Angora goats. This was done in response to: a petition on the 
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Special statistics concerning catile in Syria. 
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There are no barns or sheds for housing cattle, &c. They are génerally kept in 
the yard of the owner. In spring and summer they are let out to graze. In autumn 
fresh mulberry and vine leaves are given them for food. During winter they are fed 
with wheat straw, &c. : 
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subject sent in by the native dealers in mohair, who became alarmed at the rapid 
development of the industry at the Cape, which they supposed was the cause of the 
depreciation in the valuc of mohair. The true cause of the depreciation has been 
mentioned under the heading of ‘ Export and price of mohaur.’ 

“This prohibition had nominally been in force for many years, and was in reality 
only renewed in 1880, but, like all other governmental edicts in this country, it can 
be overcome and need not stand in the way of intending importers. Some small 
outlay may have to be made to obtain a permit for exportation. Shortly after the 
prohibition the writer had a permit of exportation offered to him for 2,000 goats. 
The safest way, however, would be to apply for a permit through the minister of the 
United States, who would no doubt obtain it.” , 
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CEYLON. 


CATTLE OF CEYLON. 
REPORT BY OONSUL MOREY. 


DIFFICULTIES WHICH BESET CATTLE-BREEDING IN CEYLON. 


The materials for a report upon the cattle of Ceylon are very meager. 
The climate of the low country is too humid and the pasturage too 
poor for the vigorous support of the large animals sometimes imported 
from Europe, Australia, and the hill districts of India, nor can they be 
said to thrive greatly in the more elevated region, for even there the 
natural grasses are neither nutritious nor wholesome, and if these spe- 
cies of cattle are not largely fed on grain or roots they fall off in condi- 
tion and die early, having in the meantime produced a degenerate pro- 
geny. 

I have it on the authority of a European lady, who has a taste for 
the breeding of improved cattle, and who has expended large sumg of 
money and much time and attention in that direction, that her early ef- 
forts in Nuwar Eliya, which is the sanitarium of Ceylon and over 6,000 
feet above sea-level, were very disappointing, in consequence of her 
best animals often dying of intestinal complaints. Post-mortems finally 
disclosed the fact that much of the grass they had consumed was so 
hard and wiry that it had resisted digestion and remained in the animal 
in the form of large fibrous balls, which completely stopped intestinal 
operations and caused death. 

The plan finally adopted by this persevering lady to preserve alive 
such of her surplus stock, principally cows out of milk and youngsters, 
as it was impracticable to keep stall-fed, was to send them down to 
Pussellawa, to a coffee estate about 3,000 feet above sea-level, where 
they were fed on cultivated grass, for the sake of their manure, and 
thus the stock was for a considerable time kept in fairly good condition. 
Eventually, however, the said coffee estate went under different man- 
agement, when, owing either to a neglect about cultivating the grass or 
to not feeding it to the cattle, those poor brutes were, to my knowledge, 
soon reduced to a most pitiable state of starvation, from which it proved 
impossible to recover them, and the moiety if not the whole of that choice 
herd is now extinct. — 

Most other people’s attempts at rearing improved stock here have 
resulted about the same, and, although there are in the central prov- 
ince, where most of these operations were carried on, some very nice 
stock of mixed parentage, still it has been reared at a cost far beyond 
its value, and if not kept up by fresh importations of new blood from 
abroad, will probably degenerate and run out in the course of another 
decade. It also seems to be very difficult to improve the common Sin- 
ghalese cattle by crossing them with foreigners (see Plate 1); for what- 
ever the present improvement, principally in size, may be, such progeny 
are generally wanting in hardiness, and crosses likely to work an im- 
provement in this respect are difficult of accomplishment. Some beau- 
tiful bulls of the Amrat Mahal (Milk Palace) breed, which I imported 
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in a herd of Mysore cattle, in 1875, could not be enticed into inter- 
course with Singhalese cows, though intermixtare does commonly occur 
between other varieties and the Singhalese breed. 


SINGHALESE CATTLE. 


The ordinary cattle of Ceylon are probably descended from breeds 
inhabiting the Telugu country of India, as they resemble very closely, 
in conformation and color, the cattle now common there; whereas 
_thereare great differences in these respects between them and the breeds 
of that portion of India lying nearly opposite this island, whence it 
might naturally be expected that such animals would have been intro- 
duced. 1t must be remembered, however, that the Indian conquerors 
of Ceylon and founders of the Singhalese race of people, came from the 
Telugu district, about 550 B.C., and subsequently kept up an active 
and constant communication with their fatherland, obtaining from there 
even their wives, priests, raiment, and very likely their domestic ani- 
mals. 

I therefore believe that the popularly termed Singhalese cattle are. 
mainly the offspring of Telugu stock; and though somewhat degep- 
erate in size, and now almost inconsequential for dairy purposes, are 
nevértheless better suited to this climate and for the ordinary needs 
of this insular people than any other variety at present known. 

The largest of them do not exceed 4 feet in height, measured to the 
top"of the hump, over the withers, nor weigh above 350 pounds alive. 
The females are about 6 inches lower, owing not only to ordinary re- 
duced stature, but to an unproportionally small hump development, as 
compared to the males. ( 

The maximum amount of milk yielded by acow under favorable con- 
ditions is about 2 quarts per diem, exclusive of enough to support life 
in the calf. In the absence, by death or otherwise, of her offspring, the 
mother ceases to give milk altogether, so that in some cases where a 
calf has died its skin has been stuffed and presented to the mother at 
milking time, and thus, for a short period at least, through this decep- 
tion, the animal would be induced to give down her secretions. 

Under liberal treatment a very good cow, especially if she be a fond . 
mother, will yield milk for nine months, but as a rule six months is 
about the milking term. If she depend upon grass altogether for 
sustenance her mess of milk will be reduced one-half, and the maximum 
umount is only obtained by feeding with some cotton seed and poonac 
(cocoanut-oil cake). : 

For draft purposes, the males are, for their size, wonderfully good, 
and capable of drawing comparatively enormous loads. Hitched in 
pairs to huge two-wheeled carts, they may be seen any day, in our sea- 
port towns, struggling along with a load of twenty-one bags of rice, 
equivalent to 3,300 pounds weight; and yet they are mere pigmies, 
poorly fed and miserably housed, or more frequently not sheltered at 
all, but left tied in some open court and made to lie upon the bare 
ground or brick pavements. 

Many of them, generally of smaller size, are kept by the natives to 
draw singly the family “bandy,” a light two-wheeled vehicle, often 
seemingly hardly big enough for one person, and yet, by some remark- 
able method of close stowage, mutual, forbearance, and mysterious 
adhesiveness of the occupants, made to contain four or five people, 
large and small; with which load the sturdy little bull trots away, at 
the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour, and if the driver entertains a con- 
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ceit about his animal being fast, the poor thing will have to race, load 
or no load, with every other turnout of the same sort that comes along. 
Then the shrieks and wild howlings of the rival jehus are almost un- 
earthly, and the twisting of the poor brutes’ tails, as a last resort to 
increase their locomotion, is incessant and positively inhuman. 

These little animals are treated with much care, and only used as 
roadsters ; whereas the mothers, and in fact all of their cows, when out 
of milk, are put to the plow by the rural Singhalese, who would much 
sooner behave thus ignobly towards. the weak and obedient females 
than be put to the bother and expense of keeping unruly male animals 
for such purposes. 

The Singhalese cattle are of all colors—though black, very dark-brown, 
and red, are the prevailing colors. When white appears to any con- 
siderable extent it indicates an intermixture with other blood, and fore- 
bodes a want of hardiness. Many of the male animals are branded all 
over the body, in huge designs, after the style of lace or fretwork, and 
this is done for ornament originally, although there is a behief that it 
improves the stamina and condition of a bullock to so brand it. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever an inhuman cartman has by overwork, cruel neg- 
lect, and starvation, reduced his animals to almost the last extremity, 
he gives them a few days’ rest, meantime calling in some fiend with 
firing irons, who cauterizes the wretched creatures into popular condi- 
tion for further labor. 

In fact these people have a proverb (as I believe most other folks 
have) to justify monstrosities and foolishness), viz., that ‘the bullock | 
will come to its owner once a year, and ask to be branded.” Here let 
me state that this practice of such doubtful utility, to say the best of 
it, renders the hides of the animals almost worthless to the tanner, as, 
wherever a hotiron has toyched an animal’s skin, the leather will be 
fatally defective. 


IMPORTED CATTLE IN CEYLON. 


In years past, before railroads were common, and when, owing to a 
large production of coffee, money was plentiful, many excellent draft 
cattle of large size were imported, and Plate No. 4 fairly represents 
those of a breed coming from Tanjore, which, though of fair longevity 
in their own country, where the climate is dry, do not last long here 
when put to work in the interior where, at high altitudes, cold rainy 
weather prevails, causing amongst them such serious mortality that 
now, fresh importations having fallen off for want of a demand, but 
few respectable specimens of this really fine breed are to be seen here. 

Some of our rich estate proprietors in prosperous times also got down 
Nellore cattle, bulls and cows, both for draft and the dairy purposes 
for which they excel, but the cost of their keep, for they require to be 
almost entirely stall-fed in Ceylon, and the absolute necessity for careful 
European control and supervision, which is expensive and not always 
to be had, render them a luxury which, owing also to early mortality, is 
somewhat transient, and only to be enjoyed by the wealthy, a class not 
common here now. 

There are a few reputable speciments of these Nellore cattle still to 
be found in Ceylon, but I cannot regard them as fair representative 
types of the breed. There are also Australian of mixed European 
blood, and some English cattle, but the same conditions required by 
the Nellores also largely apply to them and are not available, conse- 
quently the breed is disappearing fast. 


H. Ex, 51——42 
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There are crosses between the English and some Indian breeds to be 
seen, which to my mind, especially on account of their superior stamina 
to withstand the varieties and peculiarities of the climate, are of greater 
local utility than their originals. Plate No. 5 represents poorly a good 
specimen of them, viz, a draft bullock well known here, possessing all 
of the best points in some measure of both varieties in his parentage 
and having their marked characteristics amalgamated and toned down 
in a highly useful and interesting manner, viz: the Nellores long and 
somewhat stilty limbs are shortened in the cross-bred and their propor- 
tions altered, so that the animal, though standing on shorter legs, has. 
long and muscular thighs with short cannons, and the body, somewhat 
lengthened and broadened, covers more ground, which points, together 
with the retention of the massy fore quarters of the Nellore, renders its. 
mixed offspring more efficient for heavy draft and capable of faster loco- 
motion. 

The photograph does the animal injustice with respect to these points, 
owing to the picture having been taken in a circumscribed space on a 
rainy day, and there was no opportunity of getting a better one. 
Occasionally one meets with a nice animal of this sort which it gener- 
ally transpires on inquiry is prized by the owner above any other of 
his stock. The color is sometimes alight striped brindle, but generally 
a rich iron gray. 

BUFFALOS. 


The common Buffalos also inhabit Ceylon and are found both wild in 
the interior and partially tame in the Singhalese villages where they are 
kept and used to trample the paddy (rice) lands after plowing and to 
be sometimes milked, though not often, as they are fierce and trouble- 
some, and their yield of milk small and of poor quality. Their flesh is 
almost inedible. 

It is different, however, with their congeners from Southern India, 
which are larger and tamer, and often imported for dairy use in con- 
siderable numbers, for they are fairly tractable and give a good supply 
of wholesome milk, and being kept in the neighborhood of large towns. 
end allowed to feed upon the commons, they present an interesting sight 
to strangers who are astonished at their almost hairless uncouth forms, 
the very exemplification of ugliness; and the wonder is still further in- 
creased, when the awkward beasts, to avoid the midday heat, wade de- 
liberately into the neighboring ponds, submerging their bodies, until 
only their noses, raised almost perpendicular, protrude above the water, 
presenting the appearance of a shoal of alligators. 

No successful attempt at crossing these animals with true cattle has, 
I believe, been made; the mixed progeny, whenever any appeared, 
having invariably died young. 


SUMMARY. 


It will be seen from what is hereinbefore written, that a species of 
dwarfed cattle, too insignificant in every respect for Western purposes, 
though well suited to the small wants of a simple people, is the only 
permanently successful and largely useful breed in the island; and this, 
by some natural interposition, is suited to live in a climate, graduating 
through all degrees of temperature, from extreme torrid in the low 
country, to mild frigid on the hills, and to subsist upon such poor vege- 
tation as grows in the meanest soils of almost every description known. 


, 
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to geologists; whereas no known breed of superior cattle can exist upon: 
the natural pasturage of the island aud endure the climate, accompanied 
with the tormenting attacks of the land leeches, which are common in 
damp weather, up to an altitude of at least 4,000 feet, unless it be in 
the Horton Piains, which have not been practically tried. Therefore,. 
it seems impracticable to attempt the filling up of the tables attached 
to the circular letter now under reply, and for that reason I hope the 
omission will be excused. 

I would have illustrated this report with colored plates, but did not 
consider it of sufficient importance to warrant so much elaboration, 
more especially as the photographs (except No. 5) fairly represent their 
subjects. 

W. MOREY, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Colombo, November 1, 1883. 
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MALAYSIA. 


THE WATER BUFFALO OF SIAM AND MALAYSIA. 
REPORT BY OONSUL STUDER, OF SINGAPORE. 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of a Department circular of date 
July 18 last, addressed to the consular officers of the United States. 

I have carefully and repeatedly read and reflected upon the forms and 
memoranda just alluded to, and, while fully impressed with the great 
importance to the agricultural interests of the United States of the 
subject contemplated in the said circular, I can truly say, as a native- 
born Swiss and as an American citizen who has resided for a number 
of yearsin the State of Iowa, engaged in farming, owning and breeding 
stock, that any information I can give about the territory and prov- 
inces lying within the limits of my consular jurisdiction and adjacent 
countries or islands can be of no practical benefit whatever to the stock- 
breeders of the United States, whatever interest it may have otherwise 
as a contribution toward a full understanding of the whole question of 
cattle-raising; and were I ever so willing to obtain and give the infor- 
mation required in any way in accordance with the said forms and mem- 
oranda, I feel fully certain that no one here, with any degree of satis- 
faction to myself and to the Department, could give it to me. 

The colony of the Straits Settlements and intervening Malay prov- 
inces under British protection (the territory within my consular juris- 
diction) is not a cattle-breeding country, notwithstanding that districts 
therein are devoted, more or less, to agriculture; and very nearly all 
the cattle used in the same for beef and for draft purposes, the passen- 
ger traffic excepted, are imported from Siam and some of the suzerain 
Malayan provinces nearest to Siam proper; from Burmah and Bengal, 
but mostly from the Coromandel coast; and they are peculiar breeds 
of cattle not met with anywhere in Kurope or America, and seemingly 
specially adapted to the tropics. They are lop-eared and hunchbacked, 
with a very thin covering of hair. 

There are several varieties as to size, color, form, horns, and strength. 
The best as to weight and strength and power of endurance under a 
tropical sun come from the Madras coast chiefly, and occasionally from 
Bengal (the largest size), and Siam. : 

The cattle of the countries alluded to, I feel certain, could not endure 
the climate of the United States, except perhaps the extreme southern 
parts of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas. And as the cattle of our South- 
ern States are much larger, finer, and inured to the climate, and giving 
far better returns in beef and dairy products (quantity and quahbty), 1 
fail to see what any one would gain by importing stock for breeding or 
race-mixing purposes from India. 

There are a few Hindoos engaged in the dairy business, keeping small 
_ herds of cows. They raise calves, keep the heifers, sell the steers to 
cartmen, while the old worthless cows are disposed of for beef. The 
owners of worn-out cattle, after allowing them a few weeks’ rest on coarse 
tough grass (called ballang), sell the same also for beef, so called. 
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Beef cattle are really not indigenous to any portion of jungle-covered 
Malaysia; the buffalo alone finding subsistence therein. But the latter 
is not used for dairy purposes, and buffalo meat is only eaten, owing to 
its toughness and unpleasant flavor, by the lowest and pourest classes, 
chiefly Chinese, when it is eaten at all. But for purposes of heavy 
draft, such as plowing, cart, or log-hauling, the buffalo, being a ponder- 
ous and most powerful beast, much larger and heavier than our largest 
American ox, is unexcelled in point of strength and power of endurance; 
but mud-holes, fords, swamps, or creeks, places where he can wallow and 
bathe, are necessary for this animal. For the cultivation of rice he is 
therefore invaluable to the natives. He must be unhitched when he 
gets restive, this being a sign that he wants to bathe. If this is not 
done he becomes, as a rule, dangerous. 

Ihave seen buffalos in size and weight about half way between a 
very large ox and an average elephant. 

They have very heavy, ponderous, and peculiar horns, resembling some- 
what those of the western American buffalo, only very much larger. - 
They are a sort of mouse-colored (as a chief color), from pinkish blue to 
dark in shade, and have an exceeding thin coating of hair (if any at 
all), the tail (bushy at the end), ears, and head excepted. They are very 
numerous in the rice-growing districts in Siam, and everywhere met 
with where there are native settlements on the peninsula of Malacca 
and all through Malaysia, and at Penang more than at Singapore. 

They are unsafe, often very dangerous and vicious. The Malays and 
natives of Siam, who breed them almost alone, understand how to manage - 
and work them. 

In the jungles of the Malayan peninsula there is a wild species, ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, going in herds. 

The buffalo (really known as the ‘‘ Water Buffalo”) I believe could not 
live, or not live long, outside of hot, moist, and swampy countries; he 
must have mud and water, and for that reason alone it would be ex 
tremely difficult to bring him over a great sea distance. 

A. G. STUDER, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Singapore, November 9, 1883. 


THE JAVA BUFFALO. 
REPORT BY CONSUL HATFIELD. 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of circular relative to breeding 
foreign cattle in the United States. ; 

There is, however, very little, if any, information of interest bearing 
upon this important question procurable here, and but one kind of cattle 
that could be imported, if at all, into the United States ; even then, the 
South would, for climatic reasons, have to be selected. * * * 

I refer here to the Java Buffalo, an animal well-nigh indispensable 
to the native, a beast of burden when alive, and furnishing food, hides, 
and bone when slaughtered. 

I am very sorry to say that, after having tried taf from more than 
one authority such data as desired on the second p@ge of your circular, 
I find it not procurable, nor does it seem that any bureau, department, 
or private party can supply the same. 


i 
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The buffalo is about the size of our ox—of a dull steel-gray color, 
though at times of pinkish-white. * * * 

The animal serves as the ox when alive, and is slaughtered for food. - 
The meat is, however, much tougher and coarser than that of ordinary 
beef, does not cost as much, and as a result is only consumed by na- 
tives and the poorer classes generally. His food is grass, and experi- 
ence here has proven that he thrives best when not kraalled, but allowed 
to graze at large and in the neighborhood of a pond or slow-running 

‘stream of water. A baffalo will invariably take to this water, immerse 
himself up to his neck, and remain there happy aud content for five or 
six hours every day if he can. 

Certain portions of this island and Sumatra have suffered much during 
the past four or five years from a plague attacking this cattle, and the 
government has done all it well could to prevent a spread of the dis- 
ease, with fairly satisfactory results. The plan adopted has been to 
promptly kill any animal attacked, and in many cases those with it in 
the same herd. Farmers in several cases have cried out against this 
system as entailing unnecessary expense upon the government (who 
make good the value to the owner) and hardship upon the farmers. 

It certainly is seen that the treatment to which these animals have 
been subjected by European veterinary surgeons, in kraalling them and 
preventing their free access to the water, has not brought about the an- 
ticipated result, for many sound beasts have been found to get ill under 
it, thus causing the extermination of all. : 

OSCAR HATFIELD. 
Consul. 
CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Batavia, January 11, 1884. 
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CATTLE IN JAPAN. 
REPORT OF OONSUL JONES, OF NAGASAKI. 


I have the honor to acknowledge letter of the Department of State of 
July 18, 1883, desiring information relative to breeding cattle for the 
benefit of the stock-breeders of the United States. 

Japan cannot be said to be a stock-breeding country. Previous to 
the arrival and settlement of foreigners in the country—now some 
twenty-five years—keef, milk, butter, and cheese were not used by the 
natives as articles of food, and were in fact unknown to them. 

There are no words in the Japanese language for beef, butter, and 
‘cheese, except those recently framed from the English for convenience’ 
sake, and in use only at the treaty port. These words are not known 
or used in the interior of the country. 

There are no farms in Japan, as an American understands the mean- 
ing of the word farms. There are, instead, small fields and patches of 
ground, bounded by ditches and water-courses, which are highly culti- 
veted, but more as gardens than farms. Consequently there are no 
ranges for stock, and the grass of the country is coarse and of poor 
quality. 

Sheep will not live on the grasses of Japan. 

The cattle are apparently a degenerate breed, brought originally from 
China or Corea. 

The bullock is used as a draft animal for packing purposes, and in 
the cultivation of the soil—plowing, &c. 

The cow gives but little milk; merely sufficient for their calves. 

When killed and dressed by the butchers the cow will weigh from 250 
pounds to 400 pounds; the bullock, from 350 to 450 pounds. 

Beef in the markets at Nagasaki sells for about 12 cents a pound. 

It will thus be seen that there are no facts connected with cattle- 
breeding in Japan that would be of any interest or use to the stock- 


raisers of the United States. 
ALEXANDER C. JONES, . 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Nagasaki, Japan, December 12, 1883. 
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CHINA. 


CATTLE IN THE YANG-TSE-KIANG VALLEY. 
REPORT BY OONSUL SHEPARD, OF HANKOW. 


I have the honor to submit the following as my response to Depart- 
ment circular of July 18, 1883, relative to cattle, their breeds in this 
consular jurisdiction, their treatment, and collateral topics. 

The location of this consulate and its dependencies is entirely in the 
valley of the River Yang-tse-Kiang, extending from the port of Kiu- 
Kiang to Chung-Ching, a distance of about 1,000 miles. I have pur- 
sued investigations upon the points presented in the forms accompany- 
ing the circular, by correspondence and otherwise, for the entire distance, 
as thoroughly as the means at my command would allow, and the infor. 
mation given is as exhaustive as a summary will permit. It is pre- 
sented in detail, rather than on the forms given, on account of the 
varied nature of the region reported on. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE YANG-TSE-KIANG VALLEY. 


The topography of territory presents differing features at differing 
points, but the soil, being all bordering upon the Yang-tse River, is prin- 
cipally alluvial, with loam, clay, and sand observable at special locali- 
ties, but not generally predominant. 

The altitude at any station in the entire district of country under con- 
sideration has never been taken, as far as I can discover. My only 
means of estimating it is from the flow of the river, taken in connection 
with distance from tide water. But the rate of fall per mile is indeter- 
minate, varying so widely in estimates given that I cannot fix upon an 
average with any certainty. In low stages of water the effect of the 
ocean tides is visibly felt for three to four hundred miles from the sea. 
I judge, therefore, that the fall of the water is little more than would 
be produced by the curvature of the earth, and this leads me to con- 
clude that Hankow is about 50 to 60 feet above sea level. Places far- 
ther up would of course have a proportionate altitude when situated in 
the river valley, but highlands inthe interior, often approaching close 
to the river banks, rise to lofty elevations. 

The temperature has no great variation in the whole distance, and I 
therefore select thatat Ichang, for the year 1883, as that port is 400 miles. 


above Hankow, and about the central point between the extremes of 
the territory. 
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Records of thermometer and barometer at Ichang for 1883. 


1 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
Months. Hichest | 1 t 
‘ ighes owes’ 
Highest. | Lowest, average. average. Highest. | Lowest. 
° ° ° °o 
53 30 44 35 31.61 | . 29.75 
52 31 45 38 30. 46 29, 96 
yal 41 61 50 30. 30 29. 64 
7 49 68 59 30. 32 29, 51° 
82 60 72 65 30,18 29. 69 
89 68 82 72 29. 95 29. 69 
93 val 85 76 29, 87 29, 58 
92 73 88 76 30. 06 29. 68 
93 61 78 70 30. 37 29.77 
tie ae 80 49 69 62 30. 54 30. 06- 
November - e 64 39 54 48| 80.50 30. 01 
Decomber.....-.--e-ceeeeneaer seen eeneee 56 34 52 41 30. 56 30. 12 


From a short distance above Kiu-Kiang to near Hankow sandstone 
is met with, and is a very superior building stone, much used for foun- 
dations and trimmings for the more pretentious buildings, and also for 
banding the river banks. 

About Hankow, and for miles above, limestone abounds, and immense 
quarries that have evidently been worked for centuries, with no signs of 
exhaustion, approach almost to the banks of the river, where lime-kilns 
are met with at frequent intervals, constantly employed in the process 
of calcining the stone for buildings and kindrcd uses. An immense 
traffic both up and down the river grows out of this industry, most 
useful to the people. 

Clay also abounds, and bricks of extreme hardness, of flinty strength, 
of a dark slate color, are made in vast quantities. Crucibles are also 
made from clay in the near vicinity of Hankow, said to be of unsur- 
passed excellence. 

Granite and gravel are found in a variety of locations, the former 
more inland than geological formations already referred to. 

There are no grasses cultivated, and hay is not gathered as an indus- 
trial product. A coarse, wild, swamp grass is found everywhere. 
Wheat and oats are extensive field products, but I have never seen 
rye under cultivation here; and timothy and clover are unknown. Oc- 
casionally one meets with a few blosoms of small, sweet, white clover, 
and they are probably the result of scattered seeds from lawn planting 
by foreigners with imported grasses. 


BREEDS OF CATTLE IN THE YANG-TSE VALLEY. 


There are only two breeds of cattle in the entire region, and I think 
neither has any characteristics to recommend it for exportation and 
adoption, even for experiment in the United States. I present the 
characteristics of each separately, and other particulars will apply to 
both alike. 

THE COMMON YANG-TSE CATTLE. 


The common cow is a small-sized, compact animal, weighing about 
400 pounds on the average, and produces young in the third year. She 
may be considered mature after that, and lives about twenty years. 
The bull and ox of the species are 20 per cent. heavier than the cow, 
and all are broken to labor, the purpose for which they are kept, in the 
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third year. The color is generally a dark red, sometimes piebald. 
Limbs are short and bones small. Horns are short, nearly straight, 
blunt and ugly in form, usually of about equal size from base to tip. 
Milk and its components are little used by the people, and I cannot 
learn that butter or cheese is ever made, in this part of the Empire at 
least. The only estimate to be relied upon that~I can give of their 
milking qualities I have obtained of a foreigner, who keeps a small dairy 
to accommodate the foreign population with milk only. From his ex- 
perience about 3 quarts per day is the highest average. The flesh 
makes good beef when decently fed, but the animals are not killed until 
they are past breeding and too old for work. The dried skin weighs 
about 27 to 28 pounds, and the bones and offal are comparatively small. 
Calves are small, and the first year develop slowly. One familiar with 
fine milkers in the United States is surprised at the very small udders 
of ‘hese cows, and their teats are very small and diminutive. The milk 
veins, however, are large, and whether culture and careful breeding 
would develop profitable qualities only experimental trial can decide. 
The origin of the breed I cannot discover, but, from all I can learn, it 
seems to have been here as long as the Chinaman himself. The current 
value per head is not over ten and a half gold dollars. 


THE WATER BUFFALO OF THE YANG-TSE. 


The water Buffalo is the only other bovine in this region. It is the 
same animal that is found in India and Egypt. Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, illustrated edition of 1878, has a quite accurate represen- 
tation of the animal. It is there described zoologically as “‘ a species 
of the genus Bos (Bos bubalus), originally from India, but now found in 
most of the warmer countries of the eastern continent. It is larger and 
less docile than the common ox, and is fond of marshy places and 
rivers.” This is a very correct idea of it. The cow is as large asa 
common ox in the United States. It is ofa dun or slate color, with 
coarse hair, bristly and sparse. It comes to maturity in the fourth 
year, and gestates once in eighteen months thereafter, producing eight 
or nine calves in a life-time, which is about eighteen years. The young 
are broken to work in the second year, and the cows are quite as much 
used for milk as the commoner small breed, yielding a third more. It 
will perform double the labor of the small animals, and might be worth 
testing as a draft animal, but itis not to be forgotten that it is very 
sluggish at work, moving very slowly, and is not infrequently fierce 
and intractable. It will certainly thrive on much poorer food than our 
cattle at home, and it makes very good beef. The average weight of 
cows is 700 pounds, and of bulls and oxen 850 to 950 pounds. Its cur- 
rent value is $15 to $18 per head. 


METHODS OF HOUSING AND FEEDING. 


When housed at all, bamboo sheds are provided—poor affairs at the 
best, and yet about as good as the people who own them occupy. 

Feeding for either class of the cattle described is only done in the 
winter months, when vegetation is destroyed; then wheat straw, rice 
straw, and sweet-potato vines are fed to them. The last are esteemed 
their best food. In the open season they are left to forage for them- 
selves, browsing upon wild grass, bamboo shoots, and the foliage of 
the reeds that cover the marshes, or whatever else they can pick up. 
They are unrestricted in range by either fence or wail, and when for- 
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aging are kept from cultivated fields by a guiding-cord attached to a 
ring in the nose, when a small boy leads them, or more often sits upon 
the backs of the animals and from his perch directs them to the best 
browsing grounds. 


BREEDING. 


No attention is paid to selection. The cows are allowed their own 
course under gestative impulse, and find their mates by force of instinct 
only. Hence the cattle have been bred in and in for ages, and have un- 
doubtedly degenerated. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN THE VALLEY. 


The total number of either breed it is utterly impossible even to guess 
at, as no statistics are accessible, and probably none ever existed in any 
part of the Empire. The stock is amply sufficient for the needs of the 
people, but no surplus is exported, nor is any sort of product from the 
cattle an article of merchandise save the hides and horns. These indi- 
cate immense numbers of cattle scattered over the Empire; but I have 
never seen more than two or three animals the property of one man or 
one household. R. E. Bredon, esq., commissioner of customs, and a 
most intelligent observer, in a recent report commenting on the increase 
in the quantity of hides exported, estimates that five times as many ani- 
mals are left alive as the skins represent, and well says: 

It looks as if there must be many more horned cattle than is generally supposed, 
when the district within reach of one treaty port supports nearly 700,000 head. 

Following out this idea, and of an approximation to the total number 
of cattle within a reasonable distance of Hankow, let me call attention 
to the export of hides from this port as given in my annual report for 
1882, and more recently detailed by months for the same period. These 
show the total amount sent from this port alone at over 3,730,000 pounds. 
At the highest weight given for a single hide, 28 pounds, the total in- 
volves the slaughter of more than 133,000 cattle. But the returns for 
1883 show a still more noticeable total. The export for the last year 
was 54,1163 piculs, equal to 7,215,545 pounds, of hides. At the rate of 
28 pounds for each hide we have 257,698 skins, and if five living cat- 
tle were left behind for each one slaughtered it shows the enormous 
amount of 1,288,490 cattle on December 31, 1883, supported in the dis- 
trict of country furnishing the exports to Hankow alone. But I am 
bound to say I think the given weight of a single dried skin is about 
twice too large, and the allowance of five times as many live cattle left 
as are slaughtered too smal] by 100 per cent. If I am correct in this 
the total live cattle as given above should be quadrupled. Hither con- 
clusion shows the Chinese much more of a beef-eating people than they 
have ever been supposed to be. 


EXPORT OF YANG-TSE CATTLE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The method of exportation, should any be desirable, would be by 
river steamer to Shanghai, thence by the Japanese steamers to Yoko- 
hama, and thence by Pacific Mail steamers to San Francisco, occupying 
probably six weeks. A native Chinaman to care for half a dozen cattle 
could be hired for $6 per month, and the food would probably cost $5 
to $10 per head per month. Passage money and cost of freight car 
better be learned at the Pacific Mail office than from me. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I have thus endeavored to exhaust the memoranda accompanying the 
circular I am responding to. My report has been unavoidably delayed 
from necessity in the endeavor to be accurate, and from the great dis- 
tances I have had to investigate, with very meager opportunities for 
intelligent correspondence. I believe I have touched upon all the facts 

_ that were suggested, and I trust to have acceptably met the purposes 


of the Department. 
ISAAC 8S. SHEPARD, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE. 
Hankow, March 5, 1884. 


CATTLE IN SOUTHERN CHINA. 
REPORT BY CONSUL SEYMOUR, OF CANTON. 


There are no cattle raised in the vicinity of Canton, or Southern China, 
that are desirable for importation into any other country. The cattle 
are generally of the Butfalo breed, with humps on their backs, and 
usually with little or no hairon their hides. Their meat is so undesira- 
ble that families who require good beef on their tables get it via Hong 
Kong from Shanghai. The cattle of Northern China are better than 
those of Southern China; and those of Japan being better than any in 
China. 

Butter is unknown in this part of China, except as imported from 
Europe and America for foreigners’ use. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Canton, November 7, 1883. 
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AFRICA. 


CATTLE IN CAPE COLONY. 
REPORT BY CONSUL SILER, OF OAPE TOWN. 


Since receiving Department circular, dated July 18, 1883, contain- 
ing instructions to report on the cattle industry of this colony, I have 
constantly used every endeavor to obtain the necessary data for such a 
report, but regret to have to state that my endeavors ,have not been 
connected with any flattering degree of success. 

As a matter of fact, there has been little effort in this colony to im- 
prove upon the breed of cattle found in the possession of the Hottentots 
by the earliest settlers of the country. 

This breed of cattle at this day is known among colonists as the Afri- 
cander breed. By far the larger part of the cattle of South Africa 
belong to this variety. 

With the view of obtaining the necessary information for compiling 
an intelligent report on this subject, I sent to several of the leading 
stock farmers the principal interrogatories contained in your circular. 
From some I have received no reply whatever; while others have re- 
sponded, but, as a rule, with the confession that they possessed little 
or no knowledge of the subject in question. One prominent stock- 
dealer writes: 

Regarding the information required by you with reference to the different breeds 
of Cape cattle, I regret that after keeping you waiting so long, and after thoroughly 
going into the matter, I should find it impossible to oblige you. Ataglance itseemed 
the easiest thing imaginable, but on giving it a little thought I saw more and more 
the difficulty of carrying out my promise. I therefore went to several fellew cattle- 
dealers for assistance, and they expressed the same want of information which I ex- 
perienced. We all agree, however, that the Africander is the only breed kept pure in 
the country. For information about that breed I went to our principal or rather 


largest meat merchants here, who could not give me the average weight of an Afri-: 
eander ox. 


Another cattle farmer writes: 


I have looked over the papers you sent, and think, after all, the mixture of cattle is 
so great in this country that it would be useless to attempt a report. The only breed 
we have pure is the Africander, and you had better send to the Free State for infor- 
mation. 


Still another prominent cattle farmer writes: 


To get the information requested upon the cattle industry, I regret to say, will take 
up too much of my time, and then I am afraid it will not be of much value, as the 
herds are not kept pure, being crossed and recrossed to such an extent that they 
cannot be classed. , 

Notwithstanding the discouraging tone of the above, my own obser- 
vation, coupled with frequent interviews with Richard H. Stockdale, 
esq., of Wynberg, I have been enabled to gather afew facts which may 
not be uninteresting to the Department. The Africander breed are of 
moderate height, long in the leg, flat-ribbed, and require good pastur- 
age to keep them in condition. In appearance some of the best speci- 
mens resemble the Devon, the horns being longer, and red being: the 
prevalent color. 
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For light-draft on fair roads they answer tolerably well, being very 
fleet of foot. = 

The cows for milking purposes are all but worthless, giving but a. 
small quantity of milk, though of good quality. In the best pastures 
they fatten tolerably well, but on dry, hard food readily succumb to 
hardship. Friesland bulls have been used in crossing, and have proved 
successful iv improving the milking qualities of the cows, as well as 
better oxen for draft for heavy roads. It is a common practice among 
the farmers of the country, after using Friesland blood for some gener- 
ations in their herds, to again have recourse to an Africander bull, in 
the belief that this strengthens the constitutions of the animals. | This 
process naturally leads to no advance in the direction of any distinct 
breed. In some instances Shorthorns from England have been tried, 
but have not met with much favor. 

In the vicinity of Cape Town the best-bred cattle are to be met with 
for dairy purposes. Kerry bulls have been put to half-breed Dutch 
cows, giving compact, handy little cattle. Jerseys for the same purpose 
have also met with some favor. Herefords have had but a limited 
trial in this colony, but so far have given great satisfaction in pulling 
through drought on dry food while other animals succumbed. 

By some farmers it is thought that this and the Devon are the breeds 
best suited for the requirements of this country. 

The average weight of a decent-sized ox of the Africander breed is - 
about 660 pounds dead weight. 

There is great and ample room for improvement in the cattle industry 
of this country, but such can only come as greater care is used by 
farmers in segregating their herds; as at present, through carelessness 
in the castration of young stock, the progeny must necessarily be much 
inixed. 

According to the census of this colony taken in 1865, there were 
692,514 cattle; in 1875, 1,111,713. At this ratio of increase the num- 
ber of cattle now in the colony would approximate something like 
1,778,000 head; to this number may added about 265,000 head in Brit- 
ish Basuto land and Transkeian territories which were not included 
Te census, making an aggregate of 2,143,000 head of cattle in the 
colony. 

The average value of a sound matured work-ox is about $50. 

Milch cows vary in prices from $30 to $100, according to age and 
their milk-giving qualities. 


IMPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Little or no interest is bestowed upon dairy business in the colony 
except in the neighborhood of towns. The majority of cattle farmers 
are the greater part of the year without milk or butter so far as any 
product from their own herds are concerned. For dairy products the 
colony is almost wholly dependent upon foreign countries. 

Last year there were imported for the use of this colony 1,424,750 
pounds of butter, and valued at £97,689; and 1,099,440 pounds of cheese, 
valued at £37,850. With little care and foresight this enormous ex- 
penditure could be saved to the colony. 

No cattle are exported from this colony except coastwise and to the 
garrisons at St. Helena and Ascension. 

JAMES W. SILER, 


Consul. 
UnITED STaTEs ConsuLATE, 


Cape Town, Mau 10.1884 
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CATTLE IN SIERRA LEONE. 


In reply to the circular just received from the Department of State 
(July 18) regarding breeding cattle, 1 beg to submit the following : 


SIERRA LEONE CATTLE. 


The cattle found in this country are not raised with any care what- 
ever, and no attention is given to improving the stock. They are all 
of the common or scrub kind, of small stature, about the size of an ordi- 
nary two-year-old, and the cows are seldom or never kept for milk. 
Cow’s milk is an almost unheard-of thing here; the only fresh milk, 
which perhaps is about 1 per cent. of the total used, is from the goat. 
Condensed milk in tins is the kind in general use, and to make any 
butter or cheese is never thought of. 


HOUSING AND FEEDING. 


There is no housing or artificial feeding of cattle in Sierra Leone; the 
climate being warm the year round they pick up their living wherever 
they can, and there is no pains whatever taken in breeding. 

There are no cultivated grasses. Cattle are brought to town in canoes 
by the natives and sold to butchers and dealers and killed for the beef 
and hides. | 

PRICES OF BEEF AND CATTLE. 


The beef is very tasteless and dry and is sold daily in the market at 
about 5 pence per pound. 

The price of a live bullock is from £2 to £5, according to size. They 
weigh alive (I should judge) from 250 to 500 pounds. Color, mostly 
red or cream-yellow. Small horns. 


EXPORT OF HIDES TO THE UNITED STATES. 


There have been shipped from this port to the United States during 
the year 1883 to the present time (October 27), 66,938 dry hides ; it is 
probable that 15,000 more will be shipped ere the close of the year, 
making a total of 81,938. This, no doubt, includes very nearly all the 
cattle killed in all this surrounding country which has any trade with 
this port. 

The average weight of what are classed as good hides is 10 pounds 
each when dry, and they are bought by the merchants, who ship them 
to the United States at 64 pence per pound for good hides, half price 
for “ culls.” 

The mean temperature of this country is about 80° throughout the 
year. 

The soil is loam and sand, with, in many places, a substratum of 
granite. 

The surface stone is largely iron-stone, and is used extensively in 


building. 
JUDSON A. sea 
onsul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Sterra Leone, October 27, 1883. 
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CATTLE IN MOROCCO. 


In a country where, like this, there is no means of getting proper sta- 
tistics, it becomes difficult to give an exact and reliable report; still, on 
the whole, the breed are very inferior, owing to the neglect of breeders, 
and consequently totally unfit for the purposes suggested. On the con- 
trary, if anything, the breeders require much improving by importation 
of other classes, and even that would give but doubtful results, cattle 
having, as a rule, to live upon the chances of abundance or scarcity of 
wild pasture, as the owners adopt no other means of keeping the stock 


. in good condition. 
FELIX A. MATHEWS, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Tangier, January 3, 1884. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


The cattle are called Moorish, but appear to be a cross-breed between Spanish and 
Algerian. They give an annual average production of 6 pounds ofmilk perday. From 
12 to 15 pounds of milk are required for 1 pound of butter, and from 3 to 4 pounds of 
milk to 1 pound of cheese. At maturity the cow measures from 3 to 34 feet, the bull 
from 4 to 44 feet, and the ox from 4 to 4} feet. The live weight of the cow, 2} to$ 
ewt.; of the bull, 3to 5 cwts.; of the ox, 3to4cwts. They mature at three years. 
The weight of meat at maturity is from 4 to 44 cwts. The color isred, brown, and 
brindled black, They are Longhorn, same asSpanish. It is uncertain how long they 
have been bred pure. The origin of the breed is untraceable. Their labor is equal 
to one horse-power. The product of meat is about 300 cwts. ; of milk, 1} quarts per 
day. Very little cheese is made; it isimperfect and inferior. 

The country is generally undulating; grazing country averaging from 50 to 300 feet 
ee sea-level. The mean temperature is about 65°; in summer, 80° F.; in winter, 


The soil is generally alluvial in the Tangier district ; loam, slight; clay, slight in 
the vicinity of Tangier. Sandy soil predominates in the vicinity of Tangier. * 

The substratum is a little limestone, a great deal of sandstone, not much granite, 
partly clay; gravel, &c., predominates. 

There are no cultivated grasses. 
_ There are no methods of housing. . The feeding is grass and barley. The breeding 
is promiscuous. The products are handled in the most primitive manner. 


CATTLE IN ZANZIBAR. 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the circular from the 
Department regarding breeds of cattle, &c., and in reply I would say 
that it is impossible to fill out the questions asked, as there are no par- 
ticular breeds of cattle in this vicinity, and what there are mostly re- 
semble stunted buffaloes. 

F. M. CHENEY, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Zanzibar, November 26, 1883. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CATTLE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


There is no cattle-breeding of any consequence whatever in the Phii- 
ippines, only a few cattle being kept for draft purposes, while in all 
other respects buffaloes, a similar breed to the regular black African 
kind, are universally employed for farming and hauling. These also 
furnish the milk in use hereabouts; consequently there are no dairy 
products of any description. Sheep do not thrive here, and aresparingly 
imported trom China tor our butchers. : 

JULIUS G. VOIGT, 


Commercial Agent. 


U.S. COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
Manila, December 15, 1883. 


CATTLE IN MAURITIUS. 


T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of circular bearing date 
July 18, 1883; also the memoranda accompanying the same, relating 
to the breeding of cattle in Mauritius. 

In reply I have to state that the information required is not applica- 
ble to this island. 

We have a few cows from France and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the native breed is a cross between the two. 


Beef for consumption is imported from Madagascar. 
THOMAS T. PRENTIS, 


Consul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Port Louis, Mauritius, December 17, 1883. 


. 


CATTLE IN THE SEYCHELLES ISLANDS. 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of circular bearing date 
of July 18, 1883, inviting a report on the domesticated animals of the 
country to which I am accredited. I beg respectfully to inform the De- 
partment that the cattle of Seychelles number barely three hundred, 
and that they are descendents of the wild African hump-backed cattle. 
These animals are very small and are comparatively worthless for either 
milk or beef. Four or five quarts of milk per day is a fair average ot 
the quantity given by the better animals. No butter or cheese is made, 
here. The beef is hard, stringy, and tasteless, and the fresh meat supply 
of Seychelles is augmented by importations of bullocks from the eastern 
roast of Madagascar. No statistics ia regard to the domesticated ani- 
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mmals which obtain here can be procured except as regards the number. 
Cattle are bred only for the private use of the breeder, and no great 
increase or decréase of stock could be expected in a country where past- 
urage is so limited as it is here and where the dairy is unknown. 
EVELYN P. MUSSEY. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Mahé, November 26, 1883. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS RELATING TO THE SEYCHELLES, 


Topography.—Altitude, sea-level; temperature, mean, 80° F. ; summer, 83° ; winter, 
75°; soil, clay and sand; substratum, clay. 

Cattle statistics. African breed ; annual yield of milk 1,500 pounds; live weight of 
cattle, cow, 300 pounds; bull, 400 pounds; age at maturity, three years; weight of 
eee at maturity, 200 pounds; never housed; fed on coarse grass and cocoa-nut 
residium. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


REPORTS FROM THE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES ON 
CATTLE BREEDING, DAIRY FARMING, AND THE MARKETS. 
FOR CATTLE AND CATTLE PRODUCTS, IN THEIR SEVERAL 
DISTRICTS, IN ANSWER TO A CIRCULAR FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE. 
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. SUPPLEMENT. 


AMERICAN VS. DANISH AND FRENCH BUTTER IN CEYLON*. 


* * * * * * * 


There was an importation of butter here dirett from the United States, which was 
largely advertised to be offered on arrival at a price which, if the article were good, 
would insure a rapid sale. Unfortunately it proved to be salted butter in tins, and the 
condition was not excellent; not, in my opinion, from any fault in the butter itself, 
which in color and consistency appeared to me quite perfect, but from a strong alka- 
line flavor pervading the mass, rendering slightly offensive that which otherwise might 
have been pure and wholesome food. 

I have satisfied myself that the whole mistake about the butter was, first, in salting it at 
all; secondly, in the use of impure salt, say that which had not been completely cleansed of 
the several sulphates and oxides which ordinary culinary salt is known to contain; 
thirdly, that the tin cans were of an inferior quality of tin plate, which therefore lent 
its impurities all the more readily to the corrosive action of the not very pure salt. 

Some people here will not accept this theory, but believe that the butter was of poor’ 
quality. when packed. I think differently and regret this circumstance, which must in 
a measure bring American butter into discredit in a place where I have often extolled its 
purity and goodness, and where it unquestionably may find a profitable market if ex- 
hibited to the customers in anything like its native excellence; and I would advise our 
producers and packers who propose preparing canned goods for export to employ as 
little salt as possible, and to be sure that whatever of that article is used is pure; also 
to make their cans of the very best tin plate and solder that are manufactured. 

Tinclose duplicate samples of the tin containing the American butter above mentioned ; 
also, samples cut from a Danish butter tin, the difference in quality being very notice- 
able; and would add that whereas the Danish butter sells rapidly for 65 cents per pound, 
the American sells slowly for 45 cents. : 

The French are sending to the Orient large quantities of butter, in 1 and 2 pound bot- 
tles, with mouths about 2 inches in diameter, glass stoppered, and secured with hard 
white cement, so as to be perfectly air-tight. The butter is fresh, but, after being 
packed, about one tablespoonful of white pearly salt, almost impalpably fine, and ex- 
quisitely pure, is put into the neck of the bottle, and the stopper secured. This butter 
retails almost unlimitably at 65 cents, gold, per 1-pound bottle, and at 55 cents per 
pound in 2-pound bottles. As our country has now become famous for its excellent 
zlass, and there can be no question about the conservation of butter in vessels formed of 
that material, I see no reason why our exporters should not pack their butter after the 
French style, also their cheese, and thereby secure the preservative qualities of these 
two great articles of universal consumption, as well as a never failing market in the Ori- 
ental hemisphere. 


CHEESE AND BUTTER MAKING IN ITALY. 


REPORT BY CONSUL CRAIN, OF MILAN.t 


The Italians devote themselves to the rural arts with Virgilian enthusiasm. The 
plains of Lombardy are cultivated with the care bestowed on garden plots in other 


* Extract from a report by Consul Morey, of Colombo, Ceylon, published in No. 4of the 


Consular publications. : 
t Republished from Consular Reports No. 10, for August, 1881. 
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countries. Cattle improvement isastudy of the Italian farmer. Care, Skill, and science 
are used in the preparation and manipulation of the products of the dairy. Italian but- 
ter and cheese, though expensive, are used on every continent; and such is their excel- 
lence that, despite that strange but universal fancy for foreign articles, Italians prefer 
them. 

A successful imitation of Italian cheese in the United States would enable our dairy- 
men to supply the demand for it in our country, and export it to those lands where it is 
used. As the cost of production is but-slightly more than that of American cheese, the 
justly high price that it commands would make its manufacture profitable. The prac- 
ticability of imitation is shown by the recent successful copying of Swiss cheese in our 
country; its utility by the large exportation of these imitations. I will minutely de- 
scribe, from observation and official data, Italian cheese-making processes to enable the 
cheese-makers of the Mohawk Valley and other dairying districts of our country to pro- 
duce it in their factories. 3 ; 

Milk foods, —The Piedmontese make butter and many kinds of cheese, of which gruyera 
fontina, rubiole, grana, and stracchino‘are the best. Gruyera and fontina are made from 
the Estival pasturage of the valley d’Aosta. Rubiole are small sheep’s milk cheeses of 
Alba, Mondovi, and Acqui, whence they are considerably exported. Grana and strac- 
chino are Novarese products. The former is made during ten months of the year; the 
latter in October and November. The mode of preparing them is being improved; but 


_ the increased price of butter induces its extensive manufacture to their detriment. 


A large quantity of excellent butter, grana, and stracchino is made in Southern Lom- 
bardy and Mortara. Lecco, Varese, Bergamo, and Breschia produce good stracchino and 
butter. Delicious cheeses, called ‘‘ formaggini,’’ are made on the rich pasture of the Val- 
tellina hills. 

Inferior butter and cheese are made in Mantua. Lodi, Pavia, and Milan, which pro- 
duce 24,000,000 pounds of butter and 60,280,000 pounds of cheese, are the best dairying 
districts of Lombardy. The cheese of Venetian factories is poor, but the butter of the 
mountains of Caprio, Basano, and Valdagno is justly famous. 

In Asiago there are 85 creameries and cheese factories, employing 300 hands, and an- 
nually producing 33,400 pounds of cheese and 37,400 of butter. 

The dairying interest in Liguria is small. The Emelian plain, between the Panaro on 
the east and the Tribbia on the west, is, with Lower Lombardy, the center of Italian 
cheese and butter making. 

There are 35 factories with 50 cows apiece in the Piacenza district, annually producing 
286,000 pounds of grana and 124,000 pounds of butter. Owners of two or three cows 
send their milk ‘to these factories for working. 

Dairying is the chief rural industry of the Paremesians. Their grana (called ‘‘ parmi- 
giano’’) is sent to our country. The 129 ‘‘casselli,’’ or establishments where it is made, 
are scattered onthe plain and on the hills, and have 184 caldrons for the boiling of milk, 
and 130 churns for butter making. In their production of 1,650,000 pounds of butter 
and cheese, they consume 9,000,000 quarts of milk. The working season is from April 
to November, though 20 ‘‘casselli’’ are open all the year. 

The Emelian cheese keeps well, is improved by age, and niuch used as a relish with 
meats. It is made as in Lombardy, but because the cream is only removed from one 
milking, the percentage of poor cheese is less. In Umbria and the Marshes they make 
a considerable quantity of cheese of sheep’s and goat’s milk, and a little of cow’s milk. 
iho ae on the mountains of Visso, in the €amerino district, is excellent and cele- 

rated. 

The small Marcerata region produced alone, according to the last report, 160,000.pounds 
of cheese per year. It has but few cows, and those of Tuscan and Swiss stock. They 
give, on an average, from 11 to 13 quarts per day. In some factories cheese is made of 
sheep's, goat’s and cow’s milk mixed. Cheese of the first kind is extensively exported 
and sells, where produced, at 15 and 20 cents per pound. It obtained prizes at Florence, 
London, and Paris. Its excellence is due to the healthy and aromatic plants which 
abound on the Marcerata hills. From sheep’s milk the Spoletese produce annually 
about 770,000 pounds of cheese. One of their factories makes yearly, from the milk of 
70 choice Swiss cows, 23,000 pounds of cheese and 2,000 of butter.” The sheep’s-milk 
cheese, called “‘erete,” of Siena, Tuscany, is well known and good. It bears a distinc- 
tive name, but is not made by special process. Itis prepared by peasants, without sys- 
tem, and in small lots. Factories for its scientific manufacture have been recently 
erected. Little cheese is made in Lazio, owing to the scarcity of sheep and the poor 
quality of the ne cows. : 

The sweet cheeses of the southern Adriatic provinces of Ital ee ine,” 
are said to be saiouka and equal to any vrvineed elsewhere, fe les enaregltae, 

A Government committee reported some years ago that their excellence i 
milk 3 that old modes of cheese making were fallee ed: that dairying, Tee 
milking, quality and quantity of rennet for coagulating, cheese making, salting, and pre. 
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serving was intrusted to empirics; and that to judge, a priori it was sufficient to glance 
at the wretched dairies surrounded with dirt and permeated withodors. Molise produces 
27,000 pounds of cheese per year, and Terra d’Oltranto 35,000 pounds, or one-third more 
than in 1870. 

Among the Southern Mediterranean provinces Catanzaro is famous for its butter; 
Caserta for a peculiar cheese called ‘‘ mozzareile,’’ and Potenza for excellent sheep’s-milk 
cheese. The Casertese make 22,000 pounds yearly, and 26,000 pounds are made in Ben- 
evento. The cows of the Modica district of Sicily are large milkers, and the pasturage is 
so righ that their milk contains fine butter and cheese-making properties. The cheese pro- 
duced is equal to that of Parma, Lodi, England, or Holland. Cows stabled give from 20) 
to 22, and many from 30 to 38 quarts daily. They do not give milk in winter or at 
other times when the food is scarce. Sicilian sheep give 1 and goats 2 quarts per day. 

In Sardinia two kinds ot cheese are made, viz: that of cows’ and that of sheep’s milk. 
Of the latter kind about one-third, or 300,000 pounds, is exported. The Sardinians also 
produce a large quantity of butter. 

Modes of making.—In making Piedmontese cheese the milk is used when tepid. Itis 
mixed and shaken in whey, which curdles it in one-quarter of an hour. 

The curd is shaken for drainage, and when dry pressed in a form. Sometimes this 
cheese is made of partly skimmed milk. 

Stracchino, of Gorgonzola, is made of milk containing the buttery parts. When the 
mountain pasturage is exhausted the Berganese herdsmen drive, for wintering, their 
herds to the plains. Gorgonzola is their favorite halting spot, for there they first find 
the luxuriant vegetation of the Lombardian plateau. These herds reveling on the rich 
grasses of Gorgonzola are, from the middle ot September to the end of October, very lac- 
tiferous. 

Cheese is made during these months in small rooms devoted to it in the homes of the 
Gorgonzolese, who buy the milk of the herdsmen. The autumn temperature, being - 
moderate, is best for cheese making, as too much heat, by hastening the separation of 
the whey, makes it too dry and friable, while excessive cold produces a wheyey acid, 
and easily-spoiled cheese. : 

The milk while warm from the cow is curdled with well-preserved and prepared calf 
rennet. The quality of the cheese depends much upon that of the rennet ; and experi- 
ence guides as to the quantity required. In fifteen or twenty minutes, when the milk is 
coagulated and the whey separated, the curd is hung in hemp-cloth bags to drain. Ag 
cows are milked twice daily the foregoing is twice done, viz: mornings and evenings. 

The morning-drained curd, inclosed in light, flexible, wooden bands, covered on their 
inside surface with hemp cloth, is placed on an inclined board strewn with rye chalf. 
Being of two milkings the curd is partly warm, partly cold, and, though mixed, care is 
taken to form the upper and lower strata of the warm, because it is cementitious. As 
hot and cold curd never perfectly unite, minute interstices remain in the cheese, in 
which, while maturing, green mold, known as ‘‘parsley,’’ forms and gives the slracehino 
the delicious taste for which it is famous. 

The curd is further drained during the first day of the process by two or three turn- 
ings.. On the following morning, when of some consistency, the cloth being removed, its 
value is determined by weighing. After three or four days fermentation begins, and the 
wooden bands are removed. Itisthen, once daily for eight or ten days, alternately salted 
on its upper and lower side, 4 ounces of pulverized salt being, on an average, used per 
form, or 33 pounds. The Gorgonzolese adopted some years ago the process of quickly 
turning and pressing the cheese against a salt-covered surface, thus insuring more uni- 
formity and a better crust. . < 

The color changes in a month to pinkish-white, if good; to black, if bad. When 
black the crust is soft and the cheese perishable in summer. If the crust is sufficiently 
hard the shade is improved by one or two dippings in salt water. ss a 

The time of maturity depends upon the temperature (which is best from 10° to 15 
Centigrade), manner of making, and quality of the milk. The Gorgonzolese stracchino 
begins toripen in April, and continues till September. One hundred quarts of milk 
make about 25 pounds of this cheese. ae i 

Bellunese cheese is made by heating the milk, pouring in rennet, letting it coagulate, 
breaking it into medium-sized pieces, reheating it, putting itin wooden tubs, salting and 
placing it on stands for daily turning, and resalting until consumed. - Pyate 

The following process makes a kind of Frinlani cheese known as ‘‘fieno:’’? Milk 
heated until tepid in caldrons is mixed with rennetand lefttocurdle. The curd is broken 
in vessels into small pieces, and violently shaken over the fire. When thus crumbled, 
the caldron being set on a stand, it is gathered, thrown into the ‘‘talcio”’ or forming- 
tub, placed on tables for drainage, dried, and finally immerged in brine. : 

Other Frinlani cheese is made with milk tepified in heaters and thence poured into 
wooden vats for coagulation. ‘The curd formed is wet, broken into large lumps, remoist- 
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‘ . ‘ ; 
ened with hot whey or water, gathered, and pressed in wooden hoops. It is less solid 
than that next before described. 

Formaggio di Grana.—Milk is poured into caldrons and placed on thefire. If mature, 
i. e., bluish (as it should be in summer), it is warmed to the twenty-fifth degree; il: 
sound, i. e., retaining the whiteness and sweet taste of freshly milked, it is heated to the 
thirtieth degree. At this temperature; as tested by the hand, it is removed from the fire 
and mixed with rennet. One-sixth of an ounce of rennet is used per 720quarts of milk, 
The rennet is dissolved with a pestle in wooden cups, filtered through horse-hair sieves, 
the oozing going into the caldronof milk. To prevent hardness the curd formed is broken 
and turned with the cream-turner, rotilla (or stick with wooden disk at end), and spino 
(or cane with twisted twigs or iron pins at one extremity). This iscontinued for three 
quarters of an hour, while concretions appearing on the surface are removed by hand. 

Turning is stopped for two or three minute intervals tu consolidate but not harden the 
now softened or dissolved curd. The whey is removed and one-sixth of an ounce of saf- 
fron, per 110 quarts of milk, thrown into the caldron. The curd is replaced and left for 
one hour on the fire, heated to the forty-fifth degree (but not higher), and continually 
stirred with the rotilla. 

A cup is filled with curd for examination as to the minuteness of its particles. Ifsmall 

-enough the caldron is removed, and the curd sinks and formson its bottom. To hasten 
this the cooled whey (before drained off to enable the adding of saffron) is poured into 
the caldron, the bottom of which is pressed with the rotil/a to unite and incorporate the 
curd. The curd is lonsed with a stick from the sides of the caldron, lifted, drawn on 
the surface, collected in a cloth, placed and left for one hour in a vat, and there wet 
with whey. It is marked with the name of the owner of that day’s, cheese, pressed 
for drainage by hand in a box of narrow beech boards bound with hoops and pack- 
thread and covered with linen, a wooden disk, and a heavy stone. When dried these 
coverings are removed and it is rewet with whey, and then covered with buckram, 
which, under pressure of the disk and stone, makes reticulated imprints on its circular 
surface. After some hours the buckram is cut, and the clippings removed to permit the 
whey to dry in. It is covered and rubbed on an oak bench with salt, dipped in salt 
water, and repressed between the beech boards. Sometimes several forms are simul- 
taneously pressed to improve the’under by the salt moisture from the upper. It is re- 
salted every other day for two weeks, then put in the cheese-house, where superfluous 
Salt is removed by scraping. In September it is rubbed with cheap oil. 

The cows of the numerous dairies of Puglia and Basilicata are milked once daily. 
Their milk, when poured into large vats, is divided and half heated 1o a point which 
will make it and the unheated mixed, when tested by the hand, 30° Reaumur. Whey 
of goat’s milk is mixed and shaken in it. While curdling it is covered with a cloth to 
keep up the temperature. When curdled it is broken, stirred with the rotolo till in fil- 
ie ee pieces, placed with whey ina vat, rebeaten, wet, and covered with warm whey 

grow.”’ 

When by heating on hot coals or boiling in water ductility is obtained, the curd is 
called ‘‘crescwita,”’ or grown. This property acquired, it is cut, the pieces thrown into 
the pail, where they are wet with hot water, reunited, manipulated, pulled into thread, 
and made into as many balls as there are cheeses to be made. These thread balls are im- 
mersed in the water which served to make them, manipulated till homogeneous and 
compact, formed by hand into proper shapes, and daily salted for two or three days. 
Cheese thus made is called ‘‘ caciocavallo di Puglia.”’ 

The caciocavallo of Calabria, is a cows’ milk product, prepared by slight modifications 
of the usual cheese-making process. Upon coagulation turn the resultant mass, and 
gather, after due heating, the caseine. Form it, by stirring and pressure, into uniform 
and consistent paste; subject this, in vats, to the action of hot whey; thence remove it 
to tables for working, where, arranged in orbicular forms and covered with cloth, leave 

it to the chemical action of its constituent parts. During this time, when fermentation 

begins, it is cut in slices, which are immersed and shaken in hot water, manipulated to 
drain off the whey, &c., reduced by water and heat to homogeneity, replaced on tables 
and rendered soft, adhesive, and ductile by frequent dipping and turning in cold water. 

In this state it is divided, shaped in oval forms, kept the first day in cold water to pro- 

duce elasticity and consistency; the next, in salt. Thus finished, it is fastened to the 
end of a stick, and hung from the beam of the cheese-house. 

_Cows’ milk, when coagulated and lightly broken, produces a semi-solid excretion or 
discharge, which forms the essential substanee of rasco cheese. This is placed in vats, 
lightly shaken; dipped quickly three or four times in hot whey, removed, and replaced 
when sufficiently solid, upside down, in these vats; then kept for twenty-four hours, 
slightly salted and taken to cool, dry rooms for keeping. This cheese is made from June 
to October, the season when the milk is most buttery. It is soft, white, and soluble at 
w low degree of heat. : : 
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Sicilian caciocavallo is made of cows’ or goats’ milk, and coagulated like sheep’s milk 
cheeses. When curdled it is not heated in water but broken with a piece of wood, the 
whey removed, dried, and taken from the tub to the trough. Then the curd is sliced, 
replaced in the tub, cooked in boiling whey, removed to the.trough, pressed to solidity, 
cooled, placed and left tor twenty-four hours on a stand or table, sliced, thrown into boil- 
ing whey, recooked till viscid, gathered, pressed, drawn by hand, reduced’ to paste, 
formed in pumpkin-shaped pieces, salted for twenty-four hours, and hung, prepared 
for use, in the cheese-house. . 

Proratura cheese is made of cows’ milk. ‘The cows are only milked mornings, when 
their milk is poured into a large pine, tub-shaped receptacle. Only when the atmos- 
phere is cold is it previously slightly heated. Dissolved kid rennet is poured into it, the 
mixture turned with the rotolo, and then left quiet. Upon coagulation the curd is not 
allowed to become lumpy, but is pressed and softened with the rotolo. . When the curd 
sinks in the vata sieve of pierced tinis placed and held over it with weights. If much 
whey rises it is used for ricotta; if little, the sieve is removed, and it is left on the curd 
to facilitate ‘‘growth,’’ as before defined. When ductile it is cut in small pieces, placed 
in another pine vat, and previously prepared hot water poured upon it. Here the curd 
is kept till cooked, when the water is drawn off. It is then, in portions, gathered, and 
stirred with a wooden spoon, and formed, by hand previously wet in cold water, into 
two-pound balls, which are put, and left for some hours, in tubs of cold water, and 
finally slightly salted. 


BUTTER-MAKING IN ITALY. 


Butter, when made in families who have little milk, is made in cylindrical churns, in 
which the cream is shaken by movement of the churn-handle: Factories use large 
cylindrical churns on trestles, in which are wings turned by machinery. The butter 
they produce is cleaner than that made by hand-churns. ; 

In Pavia, cream of 6° or 7° R. is shaken in round boxes called ‘‘puraggic.’? Each box 
has a spoon fastened to anaxle. This axle is turned by a crank, and revolves the spoon 
around the inside periphery of the box. The process requires two men. Some use a 
cradle-churn, which saves labor and produces equally good butter. In Cremona the 
American machine is in general use, namely, a horizontally fastened tub, in the interior 
ot which is a reel similar to that used in silk-making. 

The dairyman of Parma beats the milk with a cream-whipper, and skillfully lets the 
floating cream, which gathers in the bucket, overflow into a fine-edged wooden bowl, and 

‘thence into the churn. In summer it is customary to add 10 pounds of ice to every 30 
quarts of cream, while in winter some cream is heated and turned into the churn with 
the rest. The temperature is always kept from 10° to 15° Reaumur. When in the 
churn two men alternately beat the cream with a butter-beater joined to a straining- 
frame, raising and lowering it by leverage. Butter should begin to form in three-quar- 
ters of an hour. When it is necessary to hasten formation, water is added—where ad- 
visable to retard it, ice. If made before the time mentioned, it is soft—if after, hard 
and set. When prepared it is taken from the churn, worked with the hands, formed 
into blocks, and left to drain. The blocks are frequently adorned with impressions 
made with a wooden stamp. The skimmed milk is used for the ricotta cheese. 

In Catanzaro butter is made with the old-fashioned churn, a miserable mechanism, 
causing loss of milk and time. The manner of keeping butter there, though simple, is 
exceedingly ingenious, consisting in inclosing it in smal) bladders, in which it can be 
conveniently kept and carried without danger of change. 

At Modica, where the butter is delicious, it is not made directly from the cream, but 
from the ‘‘ ricotta,’” which is obtained by boiling the small milk after extracting the 
caseine. 

The butter-maker of Sardinia puts the ‘‘ricotta’’ in a bowl of cold water, and shakes 
and presses it between his fingers. Ina half houra white scum appears on the surface 
of the water, and by continued movement and pressure of the ‘‘ricottw”’ increases during 
the succeeding half hour. This scum is the butter of the ‘‘ ricotta.” : 

Dairy associations and cheese factories.—It is hard to determine the epoch in which the 
first dairy associations were formed. It is known that they were numerous in Savoy in 
the Middle Ages, and that they have existed since remote times in the French Juraand 
on the Alpine slopes. Where land is owned in small plots, as in the mountainous parts 
of Upper Italy, and where large dairies, consequently, do not exist, the making of cheese 
is impossible, unless assumed bya manufacturer who would buy the milk from the cow- 
owners, or unless these, in partnership, prepare it. 

‘The advantages of dairy associations and cheese factories are numerous. One cheese- 
making establishment, set of machines, and utensils answer for many milk-owners, 
lessen the cost of production, increase and improve the product, facilitate sales, save 
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time, and permit farmers and their workmen to be otherwise usefully employed. These 
considerations moved the Italian Government to offer, in 1873 and 1874, several prizes, 
of which the highest was $240 and a gold medal, to the best managed association, under 
articles of copartnership, organized for the manu/acture and sale of butter and cheese, or 
either, to be thereafter started, composed of at least ten associates having equal rights, 
working 340 quarts of milk per day, and having a cheese-maker in their sole employ. 

Since then cheese factories have greatly increased in number and improved in manage- 
ment. They are everywhere in Italy except Sicily, where small milk-owners carry their 
milk to the large, and when, after a month, they have delivered to these 250 or 300 
quarts, they receive that quantity back at one time. This system of reciprocal loans is 
mutually beneficial, as a large quantity of milk worked at one time makes more cheese 
than the same amount worked in small quantities at different times. : 

I trust, sir, that my suggestion of imitating Italian cheese will commend itself, and 
inure to the benefit of our dairymen; for while it is a proud thing for a people to teach, 
the secret of national prosperity consists in having the manliness to learn. 

THOS. C. T. CRAIN, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Milan, May 31, 1881. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SWISS CHEESE.* 
REPORT BY CONSUL ADAMS, OF GENEVA. 


The manufacture of cheese is one of the most ancient industries of Switzerland, in- 
struments for this purpose having been found in different parts of the country among 
the ruins of the ‘‘ lake dwelling whose date is anterior to all historical records. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the production had grown large enough to be- 
come the subject of legislation, as appears from some curious decrees of Berne, Glaris, 
Appenzell, and other countries, prescribing the form and weight of the cheeses, and for- 
bidding the manufacture of certain sorts or any exportation to foreign countries. At 
the end of the last century the methods of manufacture were of the rude kind still in 
use among the mountains and in the remote districts, each household making what it 
needed without any special conveniences or skilled processes. ‘The modern manufacture 
dates from the introduction, 80 or 90 years ago, of the cultjvation of artificial fodder 
(fourrages artificiels), and the system of stabling cattle, now universal in the lower val- 
leys and the plains. The improvement of quality created a wider demand at home and 
a new market in other countries, and to-day the better kinds of Swiss cheese are as much 
a product of skill and high art as the Swiss watch. 

The several varieties are classified either according to consistency of material, as dur, 
ferme, and mou (hard, firm, and soft), or, according to the proportion of fatty matter, as 
gras, mi-gras, or maigre (rich, medium, or thin), or, according to the coagulation, 
whether by rennet (@ présure) or by sour milk (0 lait aire). ‘Table A gives a descrip- 
tion of the better-known varieties according to the qualities indicated, and Table B an 
analysis of selected specimens of some of the same varieties. With the exception of the 
Vacherin (Mont d@ Or), which originated in France, and the Urseren trom Italy, anda few 
imitations of foreign styles like the Limburg, all the kinds named here are native and, 
peculiar to Switzerland. 

The best and the most.abundant of the Swiss cheeses is the Emmentha/, a round cheese, 
80 to 100 centimeters in diameter, 10 to 15 centimeters thick, and weighing from 50 to 
100 kilos or more. Like all the rich cheeses (fromage gras), which retain nearl y all the 
elements of the milk, its nutritive value is high. If was first made in the valley of the 
Emme in the canton of Berne, whence it followed the Bernese emigration into the neigh- 
boring cantons, where it is now made in large quantities, and into Bavaria, Russia, 
North Germany, and North and South America. The exportation began in the last 
century to Germany and Italy, and now it is sent everywhere, the principal markets 
being Germany, Russia, Italy, and the United States, where, I believe, it is known as 
schweizer kdse. In winter a good deal of Emmenthal migras is made, mostly for France, 
where it takes the place of butter. 

_ Next in importance is the Gruyére, called after the village of that name in Fribourg, 
another round cheese 60 to 70 centimeters in diameter, 9 to 12 centimeters thick, weigh- 
ing 30 to 45 kjlos. It has come into great repute within the last ten years, since the 


*Republished from Consular Report No. 15, for January, 1882. 
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formation of a wealthy society for its manufacture in Fribourg. It is also madein large 
quantities in Vaud and Neufchatel, and the French provinces of the Jura and the Doubs, 
where according to some writers it originated about 1750. It is manufactured in much 
the same way as the Emmenthal, except that a third or more of the cream is removed, 
whence it is classed as mi-gras. The exportation is mostly to France, Italy, and recently 
to South America. ; 

The Spalen, so called from the manner of packing for shipment, is a cheese mi-gras, 
45 to 55 centimeters in diameter, 8 to 10 centimeters thick, weighing 18 to 23 kilos, and 
made in a much ruder manner than the Emmenthal and Gruyére. It comes from Un- 
terwalden, Uri, Schwyz, Lucerne, and the Burnese, Oberland, and is sent to Italy, 
where it is used grated (fromage dur 4 raper) with macaroni, rice, polenta, &c. It 
comes to perfection in two or three years. Another variety made for the Italian market 
is the Urseren, which comes from the higher pastures of the valley of that name. It 
resembles the cheeses of Northern Italy, as does’ the Formaggio della paglia, and the 
Battelmatt, both produced in the canton of Tessin. Most of these varieties are disagree- 
able to a palate unaccustomed to them. : 

The cheese of the canton of Appenzell,.long famous for its fine cattle and excellent 
fodder, differs in certain qualities from all the other Swiss varieties. In making it the 
curd is triturated in a brassoir, molded without pressure or salting, and finally treated - 
with a brine of water, wine, lees of white wine, pepper, and salt, which gives it a pun- 
gent odor and flavor, something between the Swedish and Italian cheeses. The exact 
formula for the brine is supposed to be a secret, and, as with most of the Swiss cheeses, 
the processes of manufacture is only to be learned in‘its own country, where the tradi- 
tional methods have been handed down for generations. The Appenzell is a cheese 25 | 
to 30 centimeters in diameter, 12 to 15 centimeters thick, weighing 7 or 8 kilos, and is 
exported to all neighboring countries, but mostly to Suabia. 

Still more remarkable is the Schnabziger, or green cheese (fromage vert), known, I be- 
lieve, in the United States, under the corrupt name of sago or sapsago, and which some 
writers hesitate to class as a cheese. Its manufacture dates back to the ninth or tenth 
century, and it is still the most famous product of the canton of Glaris, which turns out 
a great many other varieties, mostly mi-gras and maigre. The peculiarity of the Schnab- 
ziger is due partly to the method of coagulation by azi instead of rennet, and partly to 
treatment by the zigeriec (melilotus ccerulea), a plant grown for the purpose in Schwyz. 
In 1869 the exportation amounted to 1,250,000 kilos, valued at 750,000 trancs. It is sent 
ail over the world. : 

The foregoing are all export cheeses, principally consumed out of the country. The 
variety manufactured for home consumption is endless. Some of them are of great ex- 
cellence, but will not bear.transportation. The following may be recommended to the 
attention of importers in the United States: 

The Gessenay, made in the high pastures about the village of that name in Berne and 
elsewhere in the Oberland. It is a cream cheese (gras)-of fine aromatic flavor, very 
hard, and keeping well for many years. Its nutritive value is high, and it should be 
used like the spalen or parmesan, grated with. soup, macaroni, &c. A similar cheese is 
made in the canton of Valais. This is perhaps the richest of all the Swiss varieties, 
andgms a peculiar flavor of its own. The process of manufacture has greatly improved 
sist 1872. Less durable but equally nutritious and palatable, and of the same general 
character, is the cristallina, made in the valley of Medels Grisons. 

The Vacherin is the only soft cheese of large size made in Switzerland. There are 
two sorts, the first made about Grnyére, and in appearance like the cheese of that name; 
the other is made in the valleys of the Jura. The latter is 25 to 30 centimeters in di- 
ameter, 4 to 6 centimeters thick, and weighs 3 to’5 kilos. It is sold in drums, and if 
perfectly mature has an exquisite flavor. The Mont d’Or of France is the same as the 
Vacherin of the Jura. erie 

Some of the Swiss papers have rather ridiculed a suggestion im one of my previous 
reports thata market might be found here for American beer, cheese, and butter. In 
the matter of cheese, the competition of the imported article would be with none of the 
foregoing: kinds, some of which have little or no sale in the country, and some are in 
demand for the special qualities, but with the ordinary kinds made everywhere in great 
abundance for home use and largely taking the place of butter, and even meat. I be- 
lieve that a good American article that could be put on the market here at 150 francs 
the kilo would find a sale. 
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A.—Quality of different Swiss cheeses. tn 2: 
Description. Consistency. Fatty matter. Coagulation. 
Emmenthal... By rennet, 

. Gruyéré...... Do. 
Spalen, old. Do. 
Spalen, new Do, 
Urseregn..... c Do. 
Formaggio della paglia. Do. 
Battelmaitt .. Do. 
Appenzell Do: 
Gessenay. Do. 
Cristallina Do. 
Vaclferin.. Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
By sour milk. 
Blocler ... “ Do. 


A fromage gras or cream cheese is of unskimmed milk; maigre of nee milk; mi- 


gras, of partly-skimmed milk. 


; B.—Analysis of Swiss - Cheese. 
Component parts. ri Gruyére. | Bellelay. | Gessenay. | Vacherin. 
Water ............008 34.92 |" 34.57 37.59 12. 40 27.21 
Fatty matter..........0...ccsssscsccssecsssccasseeseoees 31.26 29,12 30. 05 34,35 45. 87 
i 29. 88 82.51 28. 88 46.80 25,29 
3.94 3.80 3.48 6.45 1,63 
a 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 10).00 
Fatty matter.. 41.1 47.3 51. 42.4 51.8 
Caséine, 48.90 52.7 49, 57.6 48,2 
Total 5 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 1 100.00 
C.—Exportation, in metrie quintals, of Swiss cheese, 1810 to 1880. 
[The metric quintal =100 kilos.] d 
‘ Metric Metric Metric 
eats quintals. Year. quintals, Year. quintals. 
204, 32 
198, 631 
200, 
177, 990 
195, 799 
210,174 
217, 189 
196, 026 
D.—Importation and exportation of cheese, 1877 to 1880, in metric quintals, 
. Importation, Exportation. 
Year. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity./ Value. 
.m,* Fr, 2M, 
- 13,684 | 2,189,600 7, 990 
aa eens ei 13,371 | 1,871,940 195,799 
re . 12,112 | 1,574,560 210,174 
a 13,254 | 1,723,020] 2173189 


* Metric quintal =100 kilos. 
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<— “m Etheral Solution. 


A. Glass tube filled with water by mserting bin the water and suction at. bland. then Jorning the 2 ends. 


8. Inner tube in which the aerometer floats in the Etherus. Solution pumped up from the bottle. 
throughD, and. there retained by putting on the impper * 


Juhus Bien & CoLith. 


PROFESSOR SOXHLETS AEROMETER FOR EXTRACTING FAT. 
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Juhus Bien & Co Lith. 


COPPER BATH SHOWING 3 PIPETTES 


PilsA TE 2.83 


Julus Bren & Co. Lith. 


FESERS LACTOSCOPE 
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LACTOBUTYROMETER ON STAND WITH STOPPER 
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GERMAN CREAMOMETER OR CREAM TESTING TUBE 
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CREAMOMETER ON STAND 
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QUEVENNE'S ORIGINAL LACTOMETER 
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E.—Prices per 50 kilos of different varieties of Swiss cheese from 1851 to 1880. 


— OQ. o Ln! Os oO 
s se Og | og Sy 
a pw os 3 3 © a os 
Year, o SS | 338 a Year. 1 @ 53 | 38 a 
| BS Ba, = q Ey] Et) £ 
a | eo | es | 6 qa | eo |] 2a | 3 
23) oF 1o} nD <3) or ot 7) 
Franes. |Francs. |Franes Frances. |Francs. | Francs, | Francs, 
42 56 49 45 50 
48 40 66 48 53 48 
52 46 45 71 59 57 61 
56 47 45 75 60 57 69 
58 51 49 66 62 59 7 
57 50 48 17 67 66 57 
6L 53 51 85 7 70 67 
62 54 53 93 74 73 17 
66 54 55 75 60 55 78 
70 54 5: 90 62 60 59 
57 54 52 90 79 78 69 
56 51 47 90 76 W7 82 
67 53 50 76 62 60 60 
68 59 59 75 63 63 60 
65 55 54 85 79 78 73 


F.—Highest quotations of cheese in different Swiss-markets per kilo for October, 1880. 


Fromage | Fromages Fromage | Fromages 
Markets. gras. maigre. Markets. , gras. maigre. 
* 

. Franes, Francs. : Francs. Frances. 
Morges. 2.00 1,20 || Neufchatel. a 2.00 1.40 
Nyon. 2.00 1.30 || Sion......... 1.30 0.90 
Vevey 2.40 1.60 || Geneva 2.20 1.25 
Yverdon.. 2.00 1.10 || Fribourg. 1.00 0. 40 
Moudon.. 2.00 ‘1.40 |] Bulle....... 1.75 1,10 
Payerne... 2.00 1.50 || Delemont... 2.00 1,50 

ae 


LYELL T. ADAMS, 
Consul. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Geneva, November 25, 1881. 


SCIENTIFIC DAIRY INSTRUMENTS. 


REPORT PREPARED FOR CONSUL SHAW, OF MANCHESTER, BY MR, JAMES LONG, OF 
HETCHIN, ENGLAND, 


Milk testers are not particularly numerous; indeed, it is questionable whether an ab- 
solutely perfect instrument can be devised inasmuch as specific gravity, as well as the 
cream test has proved inefficient when used alone. The use of the lactometet, creamom- 
eter, and thermometer in combination, however, are found to be very sure tests; and 
although, in cases of prosecution, analysis is resorted to yet in private practice, the above 
will answer every purpose. Cream is measured in a glass tube called a cream-gauge or 
test-tube or in a glass jar and called a cream measurer or creamometer. The lactometer 
is really « hydrometer adapted by a modification in its scale to test the density of milk 
instead of the density of water—in like manner as by other modifications suited to the 
requirements of the various liquids, separate forms of the hydrometer are made and known 
bythe names of aleohometer, saccharometer, &c. In the accompanying illustration the 
lactometer is on the left hand, and a set of test-tubes or creamomceters are between the 
lactometer and thermometer. 

The lactometer (called’ the “‘lactidensiméter’’ or ‘‘ éprouvette”’ on the Continent) is 
used for gauging the density of milk. It was invented by M. Quevenne, a medical man 
in Paris, and is now in general use, although the scale differs in various countries. Itis 
similar to an ordinary hydrometer, and is furnished with a scale, which shows the density 
of the milk ata glance, A given volume of water weighing 1,000 pounds, is no larger in 
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bulk than a similar volume of milk weighing 1,029 pounds to 1,033 pounds, accord- 
ing to its quality; and, bearing this in mind, Quevenne taking off the ten, used the 
other two figures upon his lactometer. His scale commences at 14, which is at the top, 
and descends to 42 at the bottom. It is apparent that 14 (otherwise 1014) is far too low 
to be pure, but the margin is a wide one, while. 42 (1042) is just as much the other way. 

When the instrument is placed in the milk (which should bedone very gently, in order 
that it may not sink, and cause milk to adhere to a point above that at which it floats, 
or it will not be true), the figure which is level with the surface will show the true state 
of the case. Thus, in Quevenne’s, if it rests between 29 and 33 itis pure; if between 
27 and 29, j) water has been added; between 24 and 26, 75; if between 21 and 23, 35; 
and soon. A sketch of this instrument is shown. 

With English lactometers the scale commences at the bottom at 10, goes up to 0, and 
then up to 100, at the top. Pure milk marks.0, pure water 100; thus every figure be- 
tween shows the actual adulteration, the ten spaces below 0 indicating when milk has 
been skimmed. These lactometers are usually employed in milk heated to 60° Fahr., 
while the Quevenne is used at 59° Fahr. (15° centigrade and 12° Reamur). 

An advantage of Quevenne’s scale is that it tests skimmed milk as well as whole 
milk, the same figures being made to apply by being bracketed; thus 33 to 36 indicate 
purity, and skim milk being heavier than new milk, the lightest portion, cream, being 
skimmed from it, while the addition of water is shown between 32.and 17. There is no 
doubt that Quevenne’s instrument acts well when used for mixed milk; but it often 
varies considerably with the pure milk of individual cows. 

In using the lactometer it is best to have a deep and narrow glass vessel, similar to a 
creamometer, in which the milk is poured at the right temperature. When the instru- 
ment is placed in the milk, it must be held by the stem until it floats at the right mark; 
that it be not made tov heavy, as mentioned above. If it sinks below the pure-milk 
mark the percentage of watering may be suspected. Thus, supposing the lactometer to 
be an English one, measuring 0 to 100, if one-half the liquid be water and the other half 
milk, it will sink to 50; if 20 per cent. of water is added, it will sink to 20, and so on. 

It must be remembered that the lactometer can not be expected to do more than it 
professes; it denotes the gravity of milk, and if that gravity is anywhere near the aver- 
age, all well and good; but, as the milk of different cows varies in gravity, so does the 
instrument cease to be a specific guide when applied to these distinct samples. If in 
testing a sample it is found lighter than the average, there is reasonable suspicion that 
it has been watered; if, on the contrary, it is found heavier, ‘there is ground for believing 
that it has been skimmed. : 

The English lactometer shows thison thescale10to0. It has been shown that inasmuch 
as cream, like water, is lighter than milk, a sample heavy in cream would appear to be 
adulterated just as though it had been watered; while, on the other hand, if saltor sugar 
were dissolved in the milk, they, being heavier, would cause it to show that, to all ap- 
pearance, the milk had been skimmed. Thus it is always well to use the creamome- 
tor and lactometer in conjunction with each other, so that when both point to watering 
or skimming there is little doubt of the fact. Again, it is well to use the creamometer 
even when the lactometer is satisfactory, for it can be cheated. As has been shown, if 
water is added to milk it is made lighter, 4nd that ifskimmed it becomes heavier from 
the loss of its lightest constituent; it is therefore possible to first skim it and then bring 
it back to its normal gravity by the addition of water. Although the lactometer would 
not detect this, the creamometer would. 

It was found by Chevalier, by experiment, that the value of the glass creamometer is 

much regulated by its diameter, in accordance with its height. In using it the milk is 
poured in uatil it reaches the top line, 0°, and left for twenty-four hours in a room at 
about 60°, by which time it will have formed a cream of 7° to 25°, according to its rich- 
ness. This instrument is valuable, as shown above, for use in conjunction with the Jac- 
tometer, and also for testing the cream yield of individual cows. By it special feeding 
may be tested, and thus considerable expense saved. It must not be inferred that the 
quality of the cream is shown by the creamometer, for cows giving the same quantity 
often make less butter than others. At the same time the cream test by this plan is a 
very valuable one. 
: The thermometer is a most necessary instrument in the dairy, as without it the work 
is accomplished by guess; and in spite of those who prefer to trust to their innate knowl- 
edge of temperature, there is no doubt that the result affects the quality of both butter 
and cheese very materially. 

A lactoscope was recently invented by Professor Feser, of Munich, which is based upon 
the measurement of the degree of transparency of milk, which depends chiefly on the fat 
it contains. The instrument consists of a graduated tube, marked with a double scale, 
and a pipette, which is filled with the milk to be tested. This is then poured into the 
large tube, when water is added until the black lines are visible. ‘The percentage of fat 
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will be shown. The lactoscope is a very ingenious instrument, and is in use at the 
Cham laboratory, Switzerland, where the chemist had made a more perfect instrument 
after Feser’s model; but, although ingenious, it is not perfect. 

A German gentleman, Dr. Heeren, has invented an instrument which he calls.a 

‘*pioskop,’? from ‘‘ pios,’’ fat. It consists of a small round disk of india-rubber, in the 
inidst of which there is a circular raised ring, and a glass disk of the same size, also di- 
vided by a ring in the middle, the outer part of the disk being divided into six equal 
parts, and colored from white into shades of blue, up to dark blue. The white signifies 
cream; the light blue, very fat; medium blue, normal; a deeper shade, less fat; deep 
blue, thin milk; and blackish blue, very thin. In working a few drops of milk are 
placed into the inner part of the india-rubber disk; the glass disk is next placed on the 
top, so that the transparent part is on the top ot the milk. The milk thus squeezed 
changes to one of the colors named above, and thus indicates its quality. Its price is 
1s. 6d., and is sold by Beinbauer, of Hamburg.. 
_ An instrument called a ‘‘testing centrifuge’’ was recently invented by the Rev. H. 
Bond, of Worcester, Mass. It is practically as correct in gauging the cream which is 
contained in milk as the creamometer, but, unlike the latter, it does its work at once 
and more completely. It is also believed to be a better test of the availabe cream in 
milk than analysis, because the latter gives the total butter fats, all of which have never 
yet been obtained by any practical method of cream separation. ; 

There is one more experiment which is easily performed with milk, viz, the separation 
of the fat, and which a little practice will enable a person todo forhimself. The instru- 
ments required are a proper tube, a copper bath for the same, and a thermometer;, also, 
some ether and alcohol, both of a given strength. The tube is divided into three parts, 
the top division being also graduated. First, new milk is poured in and up to the bot- 
tom line, when the ether is added to the middle line, and severely shaken until com- 
plete amalgamation has taken place. The alcohol is then added to the top line and also 
amalgamated by shaking, a most important point. The tube is then placed in the bath 
of water at 100° Fahr., and allowed to stand until.the preparation of the fat is com- 
plete, when it can be measured by the gauge at the top. For ordinary purposes there 
is no better system for testing the butter-making properties of a cow. ‘ ; 

For the estimation of the fat, however, which is contained in milk, Professor Soxhlet 
has invented an apparatus which is most valuable, and the best yet made for such a pur- 
pose. By the illustration it will be seen that the stand, which is a metal one, has a 
holder fitted with a movable screw for holding the glass tube A, to the projecting tubes 
of which the india-rubber tubes b 0’ are attached. In the center of a is fastened a smaller 
tube of glass, B, the top of which projects beyond a, and is closed byacork. The diameter 
of B must be two millimeters greater than that of the float of the wrometer. ‘Che zrom- 
eter has a scale divided into degrees corresponding to the specific gravities, and these 
again are divided into halves. In the float of the zerometer is fastened a thermometer, 
graduated. An india-rubber tube connects the bottom of B with the glass tube at D, 
which passes through the cork E of the bottle, which is designated the agitating bottle, 
and the glass tube F, to which is attached a pair of small hand-bellows, likewise passes 
through the cork. The stand also holds three pipettes for the measuring of the milk, 
ether, and caustic potash. The caustic potash solution must be of 1.26 to 1.27 specific 
gravity, which may be prepared by dissolving 400 grams of fused caustic potash in 
half a liter of water, which, after cooling, is made up to one liter. The ether must be 
saturated with water, and this can be obtained by shaking commercial ether with ro to 
7; of its volume of water at the ordinary temperature. A large vessel of at least 7 pints 
capacity filled with water at a temperature of 17° to 18° C. is also required, 

To perform the experiment, the milk, after having ‘been thoroughly mixed, and at a 
temperature of 17°.5 C., 200 cubic centimeters are “Ieasured by the largest pipette 
and discharged into one of the agitating bottles, which should have a capacity of 300 
eubic centimeters. Similarly 10 cubic centimeters of the potash solution are measured 
and discharged into the bottle containing the milk, and mixed; 60 cubic centimeters of 
ether saturated with water are then added. The ether when measured must be between 
16°.5 and 18°.5 C. The bottle is then closed, well shaken for half a minute, placed in 
water at a temperature of 17°.5 C., and shaken every alternate minute for a quarter of an 
hour. After this it stands for a quarter of an hour. (although it sometimes takes a lon- 
ger period), when a layer of the ethereal solution of fat is seen on the top, which must 
be perfectly clear. The indiarubber tube at the bottom of a is then placed in water at 
17° to 18° C., when a is filled with the water by suction, and closed by connecting the 
ends b b/ with a small glass tube. The stopper of the bottle is replaced by the cork E, 
and the tube D is so inserted as to dip nearly to the bottom of the clear ethereal solu- 
tion. The cork at the top of B, and the nippers, H, being opened, a quantity of ether, 
sufficient to cause the erometer to float, is forced by means of a gentle pressure of the 
hand bellows into the tube B, when the clamp is closed and the cork inserted into B, tq 
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prevent evaporation. ‘The position of the scale is then read off, that part being read off 
which coincides with the middle part of the deepest curved line on the surface of the 
liquid. The temperature during the estimation of the specific gravity of the solution 
must be noticed, and if it is 17°.5 C. the specific gravity will need no farther correc- 
tion, for it mnt be understood that it is diminished by a higher and increased by a 
lower temperature. ‘The temperature of the water in A may fluctuate from 16°.5 to 
18°.5 C., and the specific gravity of the ethereal solution at 17°.5 C, having been found, 
the amount of fat in weight per cent. can be obtained from the table supplicd with the 
instrument. The value of the Soxhlet apparatus is that the percentage of fat to the 
second decimal place is obtained, thus making it as valuable as actual analysis. 


CREAM-SEPARATING MACHINES. 


REPORT PREPARED FOR CONSUL SHAW, OF MANCHESTER, BY MR. JAMES LONG, OF 
HETCHIN, ENGLAND. 


Up to the present time the most popular machine in England and France has been 
the De Laval, which is the only one that has been regularly exhibited. There are two 
reasons for its popularity—its price, which has varied between £30 and £37, and its 
value—for it is a good machine. Perhaps it also ought to be said that it has no opposi- 
tion in either country, for this is almost the fact. True, three other machines have 
been exhibited in England; butin one case, the ‘‘Danish,’”’ patent difficulties have pre- 
vented its sale; in another, the ‘‘Lefeldt,’’ is very much more expensive; and in the 
third, the ‘‘ Petersen,’’ a quite new machine, which competed at the Royal last year 
against the Laval for a gold medal. It was far higher in price, suitable only for big 
dairies and factories, and did not take off all the cream. There is, however, a difficulty 
with the Laval, which its inventor can not overcome; it requires a great deal of power 
for so small a machine, and it cannot be made in smaller or larger sizes, these being 
most insuperable objections when rival machines are introduced without them. 

The De Laval is the invention of a Swede of that name, but it is not the earliest in- 
vention, for centrifugal force, which is in reality forced gravitation, as applied by an 
English inventor, was first used by a German, Professor Fuch, as early as 1859. In 
Laval’s machine the receiver revolves with the milk some 5,000 times a minute and 
takes the cream from some 200 quarts an hour. This receiver, which is made of steel, 
works upon a vertical axis, and is filled with the milk through the medium of a funnel 
which passes into it from above. As the milk revolves, the centrifugal action causes 
the lighter cream to gather at the top in the center, while the heaver portion of the 
volume is forced to the outside. This being the case it only needs some additional out- 
side power to force it outside and this is provided by the continual stream of new milk. 
The result is that the heavy skim milk is compelled to find its way through a tube to 
an outer chamber whence it runs out by a pipe. As the new milk enters and is skimmed 
the enlarged volume of cream likewise demands an outlet, for it cannot get to the per- 

hery nor escape with the milk; hence it is provided with a special tube and chamber, 

nd escapes from another portion of the machine inasimilar way. As the drum is 
11 meters in diameter, the surface speed of the interior required to separate the cream 
is about 15,000 feet per minute. 

Now we will take the Danish machine, originally so called, although now that there 
are not one but four or five machines made in Denmark, we ought to follow the example 
of the Danes themselves and use the names of the makers; otherwise buyers will some 
day get into a difficulty. This machine, called, respectively, the Petersen and Burmeis- 
per & Dam, is sent out by H. C. Petersen & Co., Copenhagen. which fact-should he 
specially noted, as of the cight machines we know four are made by different firms of 
this name. So far, this is without doubt the best machine which has yet appeared. It 
ts an open, flat-topped, horizontal drum, which must be fixed upon a solid foundation 
and can be worked by one or two horses or by steam power. The drum is about 2} 
feet in diameter, or 15 inches across the open space, while the depth is 2 feet. In the 
center is a cone, within which is the shaft by which the machine is worked. On the top 
or ledge of the outside drum is an apparatus invented by Professor Fjord, of Copenhagen, 
and into this the milk runs as it comes from the vat; here are a set of strainers, and ip 
each corner tubes so arranged that just as much milk can be passed through as is neces- 
sary. Each tube extends to very nearly the floor of the drum; it is bent at the end s6 
that as the milk leaves it it runs directly onto the periphery. When the drum is in 
motion—and it revolves only 1,800 times a minute—the body of the milk is whirled 
round, and immediately becomes a wall lining the periphery of the drum. As in the 
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SCALE SHOWING THE VALUE OF EACH SYSTEM. 
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THE LEFELDT CREAM SEPARATOR. 
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De Laval, centrifugal force brings the cream tothe surface and to the top, where it is met 
by a sharp tube, fixed from the outside and literally cut off, the tube acting like a plane 
and making a furrow into which the band of cream rushes only to be cut off the faster. 
It rushes down this tube and out into the pail set to catch it. As the milk continues 
to be poured in and the cream to be cut off, the skim milk at the back is forced 
through an outlet at the top into a little chamber above the cream, where it is taken by 
a cutting tube in a similar manner. . 

With regard to Professor Fjord’s apparatus, it may be mentioned that if all the cream 
were required, a plain tube only would be necessary; but as different milk producers 
and dealers have their own ideas, they must be consulted. One may wish to make 
cheese, and leave a portion of the fat in the milk; another may prefer to sell skim milk 
which is still rich incream, for there isno denying the fact that this separator takes more 
cream from it than can be obtained by any old system. For this end, then, Fjord’s reg- 
ulator is used, and by its aid any proportion of fat can be taken. Thusif the supply be 
increased by 1egulating the tubes, the skimmer will only take thesame quantity of cream, 
consequently more must be left in the milk. ; 

The last addition to this machine is an ingenious machine by which the revolutions 
are counted, and this does Mr. Peterson, who is really the inventor of the machine, great 
credit. This gentleman claims to skim with his large machine 1,200 pounds or 120 gal- 
lons anhour. This statement is not an exaggeration, for, when in Sweden, the manager 
of a large factory, where the centrifuge is worked, in answer to a question told us that 
he separated 200 Swedish cans an hour, this can being 6 pounds. The cream, too, can 
be taken of any thickness, so that indeed a spoon will stand upright in it. : 

The large machine costs 1,100 kroner Danish, or about £60, while the smaller is 650 
kroner, this revolving nearly 2,800 a minute, skimming nearly 600 pounds of milk, and 
working by one horse. There is also a tube which will carry the skim milk away over- 
head into a vat, instead of into a pail below. It should be mentioned that in all cases 
the temperature of the cream and the quality of the milk has much to do with the re- 
sults, and to this end it is now the custom to heat al Imilk to its temperature on leaving 
the cow by passing it over hot water or steam tubes as it runs into the machine. 

In comparing this machine with the Laval, we find, first, that it requires less power 
and does more work, its surface speed being 9,750 feet, or 5,250 less than the Laval. It 
can be had in almost any size, and can he regulated. At the Royal trial it gave more 
butter, while the analysis showed— 
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During the past year the most important contest which has yet taken place was held 
at the Danish Exhibition in Aulborg where prizes were offered for large and small sepa- 
rators. The Danish of Petersen easily won in the large class, two of his machines com- 
peting, one running at 1,900 and the other at 2,100 revolutions per minute, the in- 
dicated horse-power being 1.3. In the small class the jury selected the Danish and the 
Laval for trial at a farm-house under the superintendence of Professor Fjord. Every- 
thing was done which science could devise to make the experiment complete. Every 
minute during the trials the speeds of the axle, of the horse gear, of the vertical 
axles, of the separators, of the rotary dynamometer, and of the intermediate motion, 
were written down by self-registering indicators. The Danish gave a speed of 2,400 to 
3,000 per minute, and the Laval 5,600 to 7,000, the result of the five series of experi- 
ments which were made being that where both separators were driven by the same power 
the Danish skimmed 565 pounds (Danish pound is equal to 1.12 pounds English) per 
hour, leaving 20 per cent. of fat in the skim milk, and the Laval 450 pounds per hour, 
leaving 24 per cent. in the skim milk; or, in other wérds, it was shown that at the same 

egree of skimming and with the same supply of milk the Laval required one-third more 
power than the Danish, or, supposing that the same power is consumed, the Danish small 
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machine skimmed one-third more than the Laval. When the supply of milk was the 
same and the consumption of power also the same, the Laval left 64 to 65 per cent. more 
tatintheskimmed milk. Under these circumstances the Danish machine took the other 
gold medal. 

Now we may refer to the Lefeldt, which is theoldest machine now in use, and which, 
like the above machines, has been recently improved. In appearance this machine is 
not unlike the Laval, but is more expensive. It was first produced by Willy Lefeldt, a - 
civil engineer of Schoningen, Brunswick, who at the polytechnic school at Carlsruhe, 
had, it may be supposed, seen something of the invention of Professor Fuchs in that 
town; and in 1874 he produced the first machine which was shown at the exhibition at 
Bremen. The Lefeldt revolves at the rateof 2,400 upon a vertical shaft driven by bands 
attached to two disks, the one on a level with the machine and the other above it. The 
cream is taken on a principle similar to the De Laval, but the machine is much more 
elaborate. It is.made in three principal sizes, thus: the one for separating, 400 litre 
(88 gallons or about 900 pounds); the price is 500 marks, or with the fixtures, £32; for 
1,000 litre it is £75, and 2,000 litres £125, without fixtures. The inside diameter of 
the drum is 24 inches; thus the velocity required to separate the cream from the milk 
is 15,072 feet per minute, or a trifle more than the Laval. There is nodoubt whatever 
of the value of this machine, for we have scen it working in Switzerland at the great 
Anglo-Swiss works, where it is much appreciated, as well asin Germany, and the only 
fault found with it is that it has now and then to be stopped. 

The machine ‘‘System Henreich Petersen,’’ of Hamburg, while working under centri- 
fugal force, is quite unlike those above mentioned. Instead of horizontal drums and a 
vertical shaft it has vertical drums and a horizontal shaft, the drums being also very dif- 
ferent in form; the diameter is large and the depth very little. Instead, too, of the cir- 
cumference being flat it forms an acute angle. The shaft is fixed to an iron foundation, 
the drums being on each side, and when there are two used they resemble a couple of 
carriage wheels upon an axle. The shaft is driven from above, and the milk, which is 
poured into the drum from the front, is skimmed from the same position, and the by- 
standers can see the whole working. If, for instance, the finger is introduced and touches 
the surface of the milk as it revolves, it will almost be cut with the force of contact, but here 
alarge cutting tube is introduced and takes off the cream similarly to the other systems, 
the skim-milk being forced into the outer chamber of the drum and alsoskimmed. This 
machine is now improved, and can be regulated to take any quantity of cream by screw- 
ing the cutter deeper into the cream, as is found necessary. The drums are made in 
various sizes, but are decidedly dear—the small-drum machine, holding 100 pounds milk 
per drum, skimming 600 pounds an hour, costs £75; if two drums are purchased then 
the cost is £126 5s. A 200-pound drum machine, to skim 800 pounds ani hour, costs 
£95, or for two drum’, skimming 1,000 pounds, £160. These machines do an immense 
amount of work, have great advantages on account of the power used and the possible 
addition of drums, but are too dear. 

The ‘‘ Nakskov,’’ which has never been seen in England, is a Danish machine, made 
by Tuxent Hammerich, of Nakskov, and resembles the Danish or Burmeister in a great 
measure. We sawit at work at the exhibitions in Denmark and Germany, and we must 
say it did its work well, although it is a palpable copy, but without an analysis of the 
skimmed milk we should not like to say that it took all the cream. It has no regulator 
or machine to count the revolutions, and works on a shaft from above, which is fixed to 
a powerful bent iron arm which comes from the foundation and over the back of the 
drum, which is 22 inches in diameter, with a smaller opening than the Danish (9 inches). 
It is driven from a horizontal wheel or disk, and itis claimed to separate 350 to 4U0 pounds 
of milk per hour, the cost being £27 10s. 

Another machine, called the ‘‘ Aarhus,’’ made by Jansen, of that town, is priced £38, 
‘and is also similar in appearance in all respects, although the working is a little differ- 
ent. The milk enters the machine through a tube fixed in the top of the upright shaft, 
and a little below this becomes two arms, each of which distributes the milk into the 
periphery. Here, too, is an arrangement for the escape of the milk at the bottom, the 
cream being taken at the top. The drum of this machine is similar to a plain round 
vat. At the top is a wire gauze strainer, from the tube on the top of the shaft is filled. 
The annexed drawing will show the system of the distribution of milk. The top outside 
pipe is for the escape of the cream and the bottom for the escape of the skim-milk. 

Another machine is manufactured by O. C. Petersen & Co., of Copenhagen, but this 
did not compete in the trial, having arrived too late. The makers informed us that its 
price was to be 300 kroner, or about £16 10s, but although there appears to be some 
merit in it and a considerable amount of merit in the price, it is hardly perfected; yet 
the makers are in the hope of quickly placing it upon the market. 

Again, another separator was entered by O. Petersen & Co., of Roskilde, but this not 
being perfected was not sent, although it also has some merit, but its price is consider- 
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able, 1,100 kroner. It is, however, upon a similar principle to the successful Damsu, 
and consequently needs but a passing reference. 
The last machine exhibited was called the ‘‘Solid,’’ the invention of Hervin 8. Berg- 
lund, a Swedish engineer. This is priced at 450 kroner. ; 
I give sketches of the Danish, the Laval, the Lefeldt, the Petersen (Hamburg), th 
Nakskov, and the Aarhus; the last two being rough sketches made in Denmark by the 
writer. 


A.WILTSHIRE DAIRY. 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR CONSUL SHAW, OF MANCHESTER, BY MR. JAMES LONG, OF 
HETCHIN, ENGLAND, 


The following table gives a record for seven years of the receipts in a Wiltshire dairy 
of English crossbreds: 
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DAIRY ASSOCIATION LAWS OF WURTEMBERG. 


[Inclosure in Consul Catlin’s cattle report.] 
Statutes of the Dairy Association at Heldenjingen (Registered company). 


1, The undersigned associate themselves together for an indefinite period under the 
title of the Registered Dairy Association of Heldenfingen. 

The seat is at Heldenfingen, and its object is a most advantageous disposal of milk by 
a joint management of the business. 

2, Only persons who are of age, self-supporting, and of good character, and who own 
milch cows in their own right, can become members of the association. . 

3. Membership is acquired by signing the statutes or a written declaration of acces- 
sion, after having received formal admission from the general assembly. 

a The membership is annulled (a) by voluntary resignation, (b) by death (c) by ex- 
pulsion. 

A resignation can only take place at the end of a business year; the declaration of 
withdrawal must, however, be sent in to the president of the association at least three 
months in advance, otherwise a discharge from membership can only ensue at the end of 
the following year. 

In case of death membership ceases on the day of death; it may, however, be trans- 
ferred to the widow or heirs of the deceased member, who can carry on the business, 
without any entrance fee, if such privilege is applied for within one week after. 

Withdrawal is made by approval of the general assembly, in which case the mem- 
bership ceases on the day of the approval. Expulsion must be acted on as soon asa 
member has lost the capacity to serve or his standing as a citizen; it may, however, 
also ensue through a non-compliance with the duties provided for by the statutes. 
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5. The settling of the accounts of those who may have withdrawn from membership 
(4 a, b, and c) or of their heirs takes place at the end of the business year. Their bal- 
ance is, however, not paid over before six months. Also for two years from the day of 
cessation of membership ex-members are liable for their share of any losses by the 
company. 

6. Members have the right— 

(a) To take part in the general assembly and to votethere. This rightceases with the 
day of declaration of resignation. Female members have neither the right to vote nor 
admittance to the assemblies. 

(b) To forward to the dairy all milk which they produce and to claim their payment 
monthly for the same from the company. . 

ae To draw their share of profits on the basis of section 30. 

d) At any time to enter the dairy and take note of the conduct of its business. 

7. Members are required— 

(1) To pay an entrance fee of 10 marks, which sum forms at the same time their share 
in the capital stock without interest. On withdrawal from the company (4 a, b, and e) 
this sum is repaid. 

(2) To observe the existing regulations and subsequent resolutions of the association, 
as well as to guard the interest of the company in all respects. 

(3) To be individually, responsible with their whole property in so far as the proper- 
ty of the association may be insufficient to meet its obligations. 

(4) To forward daily a stated quantity of milk, which quantity shall be fixed by the 
superintendent in each case, in proportion to the number of the cattle; and particularly 
to acquiesce in the following rules relative to the delivery of the milk: 

(a) The milch cows are to be well and regularly fed, as well as thoroughly milked. 
The udders are to be washed before milking if necessary; care must also be taken that 
there be sufficient straw and pure healthy air in the stable. 

(b) The milk is to be delivered immediately after milking in a clean vessel, which must 
be properly cleaned after each time it is used, and must not be used for any other purpose. 

(ce) It is forbidden to deliver the milk of cows which are diseased at the udder, or not 
in good general health; the milk of fresh milch cows in the first five days alter calving; 
the milk of bearing cows in the last four weeks before calving; the milk of cows newly 
brought in from market and which have not been previously three times milked; thin 
and poor milk, and in general all milk which in any of its conditions is not normal. 

(d) At any discussions arising relative to the quality of milk, the areometer of 
Miller and the creamometer of Chevalier are to be applied as tests, and each member 
must hold himself subject to the decision resulting therefrom. 

The milk is to be considered thin, when its specific weight—measured at 15° Celsius 
by the areometer of ‘Miiller—falls under 1,029, and it is to be considered as devoid of 
fat, when, after twenty-four hours of skimming, it yields less than 10 per cent. of cream, 
according to Chevalier’s creamometer, at a temperature of 10°-15° Celsius. 

(e) All milk which is intentionally altered by the owner to the prejudice of the asso- 
ciation (skimmed, watered, &c.) is considered adulterated. If adulteration is proved, 
the furnisher has for the first offense to pay a stipulated fine of 100 marks, and in case 
of repetition is to be expelled from the association. Should there be any suspicion of 
adulteration of milk, the superintendent is to examine into the matter, and if necessary 
to cause a chemical investigation of the milk. He has also the right at any time to have 
the cows of the milk furnisher milked in order to compare the milk obtained in his pres- 
ence with the milk furnished. 

8. The association is to conduct its business independently with equal rights to all its 
members. Its directors are the executive committee and the general assembly. 

9. The committee consists of the superintendent of the association, a vice-superin- 
tendent, an accountant, and two inspectors. The general assembly holds two separate 
elections annually, at the first, of which the superintendent, and at the second the other 
four members arechosen. These officers are eligible for re-election. 

_ 10. The committee distribute the business among its members according to its own 
judgment. The vice-superintendent and the accountant are to be chosen from among 
its members. 

11. The committee is responsible to the general assembly for its action. Its members 
are personally answerable for all losses resulting from negligence or malfeasance, and 
may for this reason be released from their duties at any time. 

12, The executive committee assembles as often as the superintendent findsit necessary, 
or upon the request of two of its members. 

13, The business of the executive committee is: (a) The discharge of current busi- 
ness; (0) the arrangement and care of the books; (c) the directing and paying of the 
cheese-maker and all hands required in the business; (d) the purchase of the necessary 


fuel and other articles required in the dairy; (e) the rendering of the yearly accounts 
and the taking of the inventory. 
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14. To form a quorum of the executive committee the presence of at least three mem- 
bers is required. In case of a tie the president has the casting vote. Every subject of 
discussion must, if two members of the committee desire, be laid before the general 
assembly for decision, and in this case a special meeting of the general assembly is to be 
called. The proceedings of the committee are to be recorded. 

15. The executive committee represents the assoziation in all legal proceedings, and 
signs for it. The signature is valid in the name of the superintendent or the vice- 
superintendent and one other member of the executive committee under the title of the 
association. The legitimation of the executive committee is made by a certified extract 
from the record of its election and that of the vice-superintendent. 

16. The superintendent, inaddition to the other dutiesimposed upon him by the orders 
of the executive committee and the general assembly, is required: (a) To issue calls for 
the meetings of the committee and general assembly, to preside over the same, and to 
take care that the resolutions there adopted are carried out to the letter; (J) to have an 
oversight of the buildings and all movable effects belonging to the association, which 
he, aecording to the inventory, has under his charge; (c) to order as often as possible 
examinations of the milk, to watch over the employés, and to hold at least once a year 
a special revision of the accounts; (d) to announce immediately to the committee any 
irregularity in the books or business in order that measures may be taken tending to 
the safety and surety of the association. 

17. The accountant, who at the same time acts as bookkeeper, if the committee does 
not decide otherwise, has charge of all the funds of the association and keeps the books as 
toincome and outlay according to his acquaintance with the business. Payments from the 
treasury of the company can only be made by written order from the superintendent or | 
the vice-superintendent and some other member of the committee. He must allow at 
any time a revision of books to be made by the superintendent. 

18. The call for the general assembly, which has the final decision in all the affairs 
of the company, and which is issued by the superintendent, must be made in writing, 
and not later than three days before the holding of the same, with mention of the matters 
to be discussed. 

19. The regular general assembly, at which the yearly accounts are to be rendered, 
with a report of the examination of the same, as well as the election of the new committee 
and the auditors of accounts must take place not later than the end of February in each 
year. Special general assembliescan, in cases of emergency, be called in at any time; the 
superintendent is obliged to call them if the committee decides, or if a third of the 
members propose it, with a written statement of the subjects to be discussed. 

20. At the elections each member has one vote, and it is not transferable. The elec- 
tion of officers, as well as the votes on receiving or excluding members, must be done 
by written ballots. On any other questions members may vote by rising from their 
seats, or remaining seated, provided that the general assembly may at any time decide 
upon another mode of voting. 

21. Besides the cases mentioned in section 32 the general assembly is at any time 
qualified to decide whether the call has been regularly issued, with a mention of the 
subjects to be discussed. : tenes 

22. Decisions are binding for all members of the association, if they are taken by vote 
of a plurality of members present. In case of a tie, the vote of the president decides. 

23, The general assembly has the right to withdraw the privilege of presiding officer 
from the superintendent on any proposition brought before it, and to offer that privilege 
to any other member of the association. : : 

24. Minutes are to be kept of all decisions, and these minutes, after having been read 
and adopted, are to be signed by all the members of the executive committee. 

25. All subjects not expressly appertaining to the executive committee must be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the general assembly. : . soa 

26. The necessary funds for carrying out the objects (3.1) of the association are to be 
raised (1) by admission fees, (2) by mortgage, (3) by fines and other payments. 

27. The fiscal year is identical with the calendar year. At the end of the year the 
committee shall settle its accounts aud take an inventory. The balanced account for 
the year:is to be forwarded for examination to the auditors of accounts not later than 
the end of January, and is to be placed before the regular general assembly not later 
than the end of February with a report of the results. ; 

28. The yearly account must include: (1) All income and outlays; (2) a special ac- 
count showing profit and loss; (3) the balance showing the assets of the association at 
the close of the year. ’ 

In the latter are to be mentioned, under active capital: (1) the condition of the Treas- 
ury in ready money; (2) the securities actually in hand quoted at their market value; 
(3) money collectible except that not bearing interest and that of which the probable 
value cannot be estimated with any certainty; (4) the actual dairy products and other 
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stores accerding to the price of the day; (5) all other movable effects, with a statement 
of their value after deducting at least 5 per cent. for wear and tear; (6) all fixtures ac- 
cording to their cost (provided the general assembly does not decide otherwise); (7) all 
interest-bearing debts only collectible in the next year’s accounts. 

Passive capital.—(1) The members’ shares in the business; (2) the reserve-fund; (3) 
debts on capital; (4) unpaid bills; (5) expenses yet due and unpaid (income, wages of 
hands, &c.); (6) interest yet due, but not payable before the next year’s account, reck- 
oned to the end of the year. 

The surplus of the active over the passive capital constitutes the net profit, the sur- 
plus of the passive over the active the net loss. 

29. Any possible loss is covered by deduction from the reserve-fund. Should the lat- 
ter not prove sufficient, then the members are to bear the deficiency in proportion to the 
measures of milk delivered during the year passed and to pay in the amount in cash, 

30. The profits are to be applied as follows: (1) Asum in marks equal to the number of 
hectoliters of milk delivered to the dairy during the previous year shall be applied to 
cancelling borrowed capital and to the formation of a reserve-fund; (2) the remainder 
shall be distributed among the members pro rata, according to the quantity of milk de- 
livered; (3) when all capital debts shall have been paid and when the reserve fund 
shall have attained the amount of 1,500 marks the net gain shall be distributed to the 
members pro rata as above mentioned. 


31. In order to preventa loss in the yearly accounts, milk should not be paid forhigher - - . 


than at 8 pfennig per liter. 

32. In voting upon amendments to the statutes or the enacting of new ones, as well 
as upon a dissolution of membership, the presence of at least two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers is necessary in the general assembly, and at least four-fifths of those present must 
vote affirmatively to render such action valid. If the dissolution of membership is de- 
cided upon, then the property remaining on hand after deducting the debts, will be 
paid over to the members in proportion to the quantities of milk delivered by each 
member to the dairy during the last two years. The same rule isapplicable to the pay- 
ment of debts. The liquidators are to be chosen by the General Assembly. 

33. All disputes concerning decisions under these as well as future statutes of the 
association shall be acted upon by the general assembly. No member is allowed to 
waive this, and the Jaw has no voice therein. 

34. All publications of the Association shall be made in its firm name and over the 
signature of the superintendent, in the newspaper publixhed at Heidenheim, entitled 
the ‘‘Grenzboten,’’ also in the Wirttemberg Weekly Journal for Agriculture. 

35. In questions not provided for by these statutes, the German Association law shall 
decide. 


TRANSPORT OF CATTLE. 


REPORT PREPARED FOR CONSUL SHAW, OF MANCHESTER, BY MR. JAMES LONG, OF 
HETCHIN, ENGLAND. 


Inquiries under this head have been made of every firm of shippers to America in 
England, but the great majority have nothing to do with the transport of live-stock. 
Particulars, however, have been obtained from some firms which will be found of con- 
siderable value, but it appears that the general arrangements of fitting stalls, feeding, 
cartage, and minor matters are usually left to and made by independent persons of whom, 
so far as can be Jearned, only one, Mr. Sherlock, of 9 Canning Place, Liverpool, is regu- 
larly engaged in the business and able to give specific information. There are other 
persons who undertake this work but only in a casual way, as they may be employed 
by breeders, or dealers in cattle in their particular districts. Some persons make their 
own arrangements and send stock men across the Atlantic whom they have themselves 
selected for the work. Mr. Sherlock’s particulars, however, will be found most valua- 
ble, and the account he annexes will be a good guide to intending shippers. There is 
not always the necessity for engaging any particular firm unless the number of animals 
to be sent is large; for if the British exporter is an intelligent and careful man he can 
surely be trusted to manage this without the additional expense of an agency. 

The writer has himself exported to America and found little or no difficulty in the 
matter. Communication was made with the shipping firm who forwarded information 
as to the time when the cattle were to arrive and where they were to be sent. They 
were fitted with specially-made halters, insured, and victualed with an ample quantity 
of food. They were then met at the station, conducted to the vessel, and placed under 
the care of one of the men on board who was allowed for the purpose and used to the 
work, In such a case the vessel is watched from the other side. and the animals taken 
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charge of by the purchasers immediately upon arrival, quarantine of course not being 
forgotten. 

The Cunard Company (Limited), of Liverpool, furnish the following particulars: Ship- 
pers of British cattle to America should be careful to select the largest type of vessel, 
with high ’tween decks and good speed. The animals should be berthed on the main 
deck, under a spar-deck (never exposed to the weather), where there is acertainty of ven- 
tilation. The owner’s own servants take the care and management on the voyage and 
providing the food. The ship finds fittings and water. The cost of the freight will de- 
pend upon the season of the year, as, according to the British passenger acts, the number 
of steerage passengers in the vessel is limited by the number of cattle carried. Up to 
March and after July freight can be obtained at a cost of from £8 8s. to £12 12s. per 
head, according to the number. Shipment is generally effected by the animals walking 
on board (which is a great advantage over being slung), and the discharge in the same 
way. The trade is greatly hampered by the enforcement of quarantine by the Ameri- 
can Government on healthy and unhealthy animals alike. ; 

Messrs. George Warren & Co., of Alexandra Buildings, James street, Liverpool, state: 
The freight on horned cattle from Liverpool to Boston ranges from £3 to £5 per head, 
according to the number shipped. For single beast of high value £10 10s. has been paid, 
the shipper taking all risks of the voyage. The fittings, food, and attendance are found 
by the shipper, and therefore we cannot give you any information on this point, but we 
would refer you to M. Sherlock, esq., Canuing Place, Liverpool, who has frequently 
shipped sheep, cattle, and horses. 

Mr. Sherlock has furnished the following information: I have thought it best to 
give a memorandum showing the expenses incurred on shipment of two horses in 
May, 1885. Ihave discarded odd money, but have given sufficient in order to enable one 
to gather some information. I have been shipping cattle, horses, cows, and sheep for 
over twenty years. I shipped three or four herds of Guernseys, some valuable horses, 
and two lots of sheep lately; and with my experience, therefore, I am in a position to 
give considerable information.* My greatest feat was the purchase and shipment of 
sheep in 1882, assisted by aretired farmer. We selected thirty-seven rams of six different 
breeds, and shipped them. This year, 1881, we purchased ninety-nine ewes for the same 
parties, viz, ‘‘the Massachusetts Association for Promoting Agriculture,’ and they were 
so pleased with what we had done that they sent me a very handsome present. 

The insurance against the total loss of the steamer is trifling—same rate ason ordinary 
goods—but against accident, either in shipping, on board, or on landing, it runs very 
high, sometimes as high as 10 or 15 guineas per cent. We have always victualed for 
twenty-five or twenty-eight days, according to the season of the year. Such may seem 
absurd, but it is on thesafeside. Cattle steamers coming to Europe have nearly always 
something on board upon which they can fall back, such as grain, Indian corn, flour, &c., 
but outwards there is nothing of the kind. 

Again, as to the man in charge of the animals, we have two or three first-class men, 
men who are constantly crossing with cattle, and they frequently call in to know if we 
have anything going. These men, being good sailors, do not suffer from sea-sickness, 
and consequenty can always be at their post. Five pounds is the general payment. I 
find we disbursed nearly £700 for the last lot of sheep—ewes. Ihave only lost one horse— 
a large, heavy stallion—which, however, was no fault of mine, as he wasof a fretful tem- 
perament, and very shortly after a gale of wind sprung up he died. The following is the 
memorandum above referred to: 


Expenses of the shipment of two horses in May, 1883. 


Freight out, £10 10s. each_____.-.---- -------------------------------------- 21 0 
Groom’s passage .._--.-.------~-~--------------- ---+ -++--+--+--++--------+--- 4 0 
Victuals for twenty-five days: 732 pounds hay, 168 pounds straw, 2 sacks saw- 
dust, and sacks\...--.-. ---+ +020) seseee tose sons sse de seep cece ee eee 4 0 
300 pounds crushed oats, 260 pounds bran, 10 pounds linseed, sacks &c---. 3 0 
Cabbage, carrots, and turnips, or roots -..-------------- ------------------ 10 
Ironmongery: Fork, bucket, scraper, basket, comb and brush, &c_--_--. --._-- 15 
Stalls, very strong, padded, with mangers, &c----...----.- ------------------- 5 5 
Slings, extra strong --_-.---.--~--------------- ----~----- gence sceeret ease esas 2 10 
Leather halters and ropes--_-. .---.-----~----. ------~---- -------------- ---- 10 
Incidental expenses: Livery stables, groom’s board and lodging, men leading to 
stables, and next day to steamer (4 miles), cartage, porterage, provender to the 
dock, men at steamer assisting in shipping, &c-.-------- ---------.-------- 3 10 
Consular invoices (breeding purposes), 5s.,say; consular fee, 153. -.__..--------.. 10 
Entry at customs, dues, bills of Jading, and insurance (against total loss of ship 
only, and not against accident) .__...--.----- ----------------------------- 1 0 
Agency: Attendances, fixing steamer, and freight at dock, and stalls, superintend- 
ing shipment, early or late, from------------ geeeeeeone ue seaun anes £3 3s. to4 4 
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Messrs. Flinn, Main & Montgomery, the managing directors of the Mississippi and 
Dominion Steamship Company (Limited), of Harvey Building, 24 James street, Liverpool, 
state that the rate of freight averages from four to five pounds per head, which includes 
the cost of the stalls and fittings used on the steamer and the supply of iresh water 
during the voyage. Fodder and attendance are provided by the shipper, and an attendant 
is allowed free for every 25 cattle. As tocostof maintenance during the voyage, Messrs, 
Flinn, Main & Co. are unable to give any certain information. The loss from mortality 
by this company’s vessels is very slight. Out of 1,343 head of prize breeding stock car- 
ried to Quebec during the summer of 1883, only 4 died, and during the winter months 
they have been carried with equal success, 

The stalls are placed on the main. steerage decks. Their average size is, for a single 
horse, 8 feet by 4 feet, such stalls being always padded. Cattle stalls are constructed 
so that each shall hold two animals, and their size is usually 8 feet by about 5 feet 6 
inches. -These are the ordinary sizes, but special arrangements can be made to have 
the stalls arranged for any particular lot, as shippers may desire. For shipping by this 
company’s line, or in fact by most of the Atlantic lines, the Alexandria dock station of 
the London and Northwestern Railway Company is the most convenient, and cattle 
should be sent forward the day previous to the ship’s sailing date. 


Nore.—For convenience, wherever pounds, shillings. and pence occur the pounds may 
be reckoned at $5, the shillings at 25 cents, and the pence at 2 cents. 


BRITISH CATTLE MARKETS.* 
REPORT BY CONSUL RYDER, OF COPENHAGEN. 


The attention of the Royal Agricultural Society of Denmark having frequently been 
called by many of the district members to the great want felt by the agricultural classes 
for full and trustworthy information on this subject, it was determined by that society 
in the cotrse of last year to send over a duly qualified expert to examine closely into 
the workings of the English markets, as well as into the general requirements of the 
trade, and the results of this official’s investigation have now been made pubiic for the 
benefit and guidance of the agricultural community. 

In furtherance of the objects in view two market places in London, two in Newcastle, 
and one in Edinburgh and Glasgow were visited; and it is remarked in the outset with 
much truth that in order to obtain a proper insight and become fully acquainted with 
the systems of these markets, to which are forwarded a large number of cattle of consid- 
erable money value from this country, it was first of all felt to be of primary importance 
to seek for full information regarding the different classes of customers atthese markets 
and the demands made by them, as constituting one of the essential points of investiga- 
tion. 7 

At Newcastle the markets were found to be held on Mondays and Tuesdays of each 
week, on the first day the market being held in the cattle stalls; on the second in the 
open market place. On the Monday the buyers were traders from distant places, viz, 
from Manchester, York, Leeds, from the borders of Scotland, and even from London. 
From Manchester, which has a cattle trade of equal importance as London, come the 
largest number of buyers; wholesale dealers who purchase in large lots, never less than 
a railway-wagon load, and, as a general rule, nearly half the cattle is bought up for that 
trade center. Though Manchester, from its adjacent position to Liverpool, the chief re- 
ceiving port of the United States imports, this market of Newcastle is always greatly 
influenced according to the extent of the American imports. On the Tuesday, on the 
other hand, the market is generally attended by the local butchers, as also by the butch- 
ers from the neighboring towns in this thickly populated district. Tuesday may thus 
be regarded as a day of retail trade, inasmuch as each butcher only buys a couple or at 
most from six to eight head; but on this day there is generally a very brisk trade, a large 
number of beasts are disposed of. Finally, there is a third class of buyers, but these 
are more uncertain in their dealings, namely, the traders from London, so-called cayo 
butchers, who look out for the large and coarser kinds of animals, to sel] these again to 
the great sausage manufacturers. ° 

In comparison with Newcastle the London market ranks poorly in regard to the num- 
bers of customers for the Danish cattle. The chief buyers in this market are the wholesale 
butchers from the western part of the city, the Whitechapel butchers, who buy up a fair 
amount of these cattle, one individual taking at times from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty head in the week. These purchase the inferior, large-horned animals, but 
at the same time require them to be of a perfectly sound condition. They purchase 


* Republished from Consular Reports No. 53. 
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chiefly for the Jewish population, who buy the forequarters, whilst the hindquarters 
are sold in the meat markets. 

Another class of customers are the country butchers from Kent. .These buy the large 
animals of best quality. especially young and fat heifers. Individually they do not buy 
in large quantities, but still the number sold to them on the whole is far from inconsid- 
erable. ‘The third class of London customers are the large meat contractors for the army 
and navy services, the hospitals, &c. These are, however, a class of buyers of very un- 
certain nature, inasmuch as they can often remain away for a lengthened period of time; 
. but then when they do make their appearance they can purchase on a very extensive 
scale; frequently a couple of thousand head, one individual contractor having been 
known to purchase twenty-two hundred beasts in the course of two days. They are, in 
consequence, held in dread by the other classes of customers, whilst they are, on the 
other hand, most heartily welcomed by the commission agents. This class of custom- 
ers as a rule confine their purchases to beasts of somewhat inferior description. Finally 
a fourth class is to be found in the retail butchers, of which there are a large number; 
but these, unfortunately, it would seem, are, with great difficulty, reached by the im- 
porters of Danish cattle. They dwell chiefly in the eastern quarters of the town, and 
only buy animals of best quality, but, as before said, they are very difficult to approach, 
and when they do come to our agents they only buy of the very best, and, on the 
whole, do not seem to favor our cattle, but preier keeping themselves to their home 
breeds. 

To the market of Edinburgh, or, one should rather say, Leith, which is the port of 

entry, and suburbs of that city, comparatively few, and all lean, cattle are sent from 
this country, and it may be said that this market has never met with much success. 
The trade is here, for the greater part, carried on at public auction, held in a large build- 
ing belonging to the commission agents, who are mostly moneyed men and few in num 
ber, and the market would almost appear to be greatly ruled by some of the leading 
men. ' 
The system of auction may undoubtedly be equally as advantageous as that of selling 
by lots, nevertheless it is the general opinion that the prices in the Edinburgh market 
were more fluctuating than in the others. Both in the Newcastle and London markets 
the supplies have increased enormously in the last ten or eleven years. In the-year 1872 
there were imported into Newcastle from foreign lands 96 head of cattle; in 1878, 28,990 
head; in 1880, 55,800 head, and in 1883, 104,300 head. It cannot therefore be a matter 
of surprise that under so rapid development a system of conducting the trade should 
have arisen which shéuld not be allowed to exist. . 

Several bad customs have crept in which are now difficult to combat, but which may 
ultimately prove of serious detriment to the trade unless a firm stand is taken in time 
against them. Tor example, it is now of very common occurrence that the commission 
agent, so as not to cause dissatisfaction to his constituents when he has made sales at 
low prices, is in the habit of adding to the price at his own cost, whilst on the other 
hand he makes a deduction from the prices obtained when he has succeeded in effecting 
sales at unusually favorable rates. Again, these agents frequently have their subagents 
in the kingdom, to whom they make a pecuniary return for each animal which is for- 
warded to them through their influence, and which must in the long run come out of 
the pockets of the farmers. Another objectionable practice is that of long credits too 
often given by the commission agents in order to secure customers, but which can at 
times be the means of entailing loss to the farming classes at home; and again, the large 
advances which are also irequently made by these agents to cattle dealers in the king- 
dom (the middle men) are likewise the means of creating an amount of uncertainty in 
the trade. These large advances too often lead to extensive speculations being carried 
oa, which in a great measure place the farming classes at the mercy of these traders. 
These middle men again are also too often in intimate connection with the forwarding 
steam company’s agent. 

All these excrescencies only tend to injure the vitality of the trade, and in all prob- 
ability the only correction against such abuses will be found in “‘ combinations” by the 
furming population to protect their interests, as also by transacting their business with 
agents of their own choice. : 

Another great factor in regulating the state of the English markets is to be found in 
the different relations with our competitorsinthe trade. Thenature of this competition 
is to be seen from the imports from the different countries. Thus theimports from Den- 
mark which in 1874,,were 26,800 head of cattle, in 1883 had reached up to 119,300 head, 
while the exports from France are very inconsiderable, amounting yearly only to about 
3,000 to 4,000 head. But owing to the outbreak of the cattle plague the imports from 
this quarter have been completely stepped. From Schleswig-Holstein the exports were 
gradually on the increase until 1876, when they had obtained the number of 51,000 
head, but now that cattle from these places are required to be slaughtered at Deptford, 
the exports have continued to decline so that in 1883 these exports amounted to only 
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28,000 head. Holland, also, like the two before-mentioned countries, received a blow in 
1877, when the free import of their live-stock was also restricted, the exports from that 
country, which in 1876, amounted to 86,000 head, being reduced in 1883 to only 40,000 
head; but on the other hand the imports from Spain, Portugal, and Sweden have been 
on the increase, and, as might be expected, it may be accepted asa rule that the exports 
to England from all those countries enjoying the privilege of free imports have been on 
the increase, while a considerable falling off is to be noted from those which are placed 
under the slaughter regulations atthe portofimport. Of the countries outside of Europe 
it is seen that the exports from Canada, which first took its commencement in 1875 with 
about 2U0animals, in 1877 had already increased to 7,000, thatit has now attained the large 
development of 50,000 head. From the United States, while the export to England in 
1874 was also only about 200 head, these have likewise increased to a considerable extent, 
as will be seen from the following tabular statement, viz: 


Year. Exports. Year. Exports. 
Head. Head. 
TST aveccncnes'ssueessacsucnawadi saseseectadecssasheasdioveasae TL, 000 |) TBSL ..e0<c ncsscsusasi snasasnatsrearvenectigneneenmencncsee 103,000 
ABTS: caccannesiscndaveavitsnsisssronveancndwcnsesennnesaianens 68, 000 || 1882.....,-ssscececsrecseccsssssesnersnrenccenenaceeed saeeee 47,000 
1879 "76,000 || 1888..........:.cccccenseteeneensccsereanenenen senses sennes 55, 000 
GBD: wascncescegigccssseccginaccscsedvsmcensieassias 154, 000 


The annual imports of live-stock into Great Britain during the decade of 1874-1883 
have been increased from 193,000 head to 367,000, of which the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada have shipped about one-half and Denmark one-third. 

In the imports of sheep Germany and Holland occupy predominant positions, these 
countries exporting annually from 200,000 to 300,000 to the English markets. Theex- 
ports from Denmark have likewise been steadily on the increase, amounting in the past 
year to 90,000 head. The sheep trade, in opposition to that of horned cattle, is found 
to meet with most success at the Deptford market. 

Of the fresh-mutton trade the imports for the past five years were as follows, viz: 


Countries, 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 

Out. 

56, 800 

20, 300 

147, 800 

South Am 5 : sosbtnssiares 200 
RUS 81 Bio sincera: dace ceepinu sche stg tvinlssasicaivedeeesedudeesdasnseseeeden béessacstiovuaae | peeerenea era sy ADO: | siessueeses sse8 
Total nagesbeses'sucbeaknaa ssagesteavadecresaiaeveais¥ers 87,500 | 105,000 | 189,200 | 234,600 249, 100 


These figures afford a good indication, and account for the reduced prices of this article 
of food. During the past year especially the sheep trade has been subject to great de- 
pression, owing to the largely increased imports of frozen meat, and, unfortunately for 
the sheep-owners in Europe, there is all prospect of those imports meeting with much 
greater development in the near future. 

The importation of fresh and salt ox meat can date its commencement from the United 
States of America in 1875, and from Canada in 1876, the exports from the latter country 
in the year 1883 having reached up to 34,000 cwt. In 1875 the United States only ex- 
ported 3,000 cwt., in 1877 these had already increased to the large amount of 443,000 
cwt., and in the subsequent years these have farther increased as follows, viz: In 1878, 
with 483,000 ewt.; in 1879, with 559,000 ewt. ; in 1880, with 724,000 ewt.; in 1881, with 
747,000 cwt. ; in 1882, with 446,000 cwt., and in 1883, with 730,000 ewt. 

As will be observed from these tabulated returns a considerable decline is to be 
noted in the exports{from the United Statesin 1882, both oflivestockas well asslaughtered. 
meat, and it will thus appear that notwithstanding its large supplies, the United States 
have not yet been able to bringdown prices, like as in the grain markets, to such a point 
as to exclude from the markets their European competitors; but rather that the extent 
of these exports is more dependent upon the condition of the home prices in our country. 
Thus, for instance, from 1876 to 1879—when a steady reduction in meat prices was felt 
in the United States, especially for the first and second class qualities, owing in a meas- 
ure to the diminished home consumption consequent upon the unfavorable condition of 
the working classes in the foregoing years and due also to the introduction at that period 
of the short-horn bull breed for crossag parposcs—a large increase of meat products 
both in regard to quality as well as quantity took place, which led to the rapid devel- 
opment of the export trade in those years; and here it should not be omitted to mention 
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that the great development in the fresh-meat trade is essentially due to the great im- 
provement made in the methods employed for the safe carriage of these articles over 
long sea voyages. Dry air in cooled compartments of the ship is now used for the full 
preservation of the meat, and this has now been brought to such points of perfection 
that slaughtered meat can in these days be brought in sailing ships from the Aystralian 
colonies and delivered to the English markets in excellent condition. 

A sudden perceptible decline on the other hand becomes apparentin the exports from 
the United States, when prices at the close of 1881 at Chicago and through the first half 
of 1882 met with an advance of some 40 to 45 per cent. on the better qualities of meat, 
due in part to the loss of a large number of animals in several of the Northern States 
during the previously severe winter, and more especially to the enhanced cost of feeding, 
resulting from the bad cereal crops in the previous year. 

The chief effect of this largely diminished supply from the United States in 1882 was 
@ corresponding impetus given to increased supplies from other exporting cattle coun- 
tries, so that even Germany in that year was found to take part in the export of slaugh- 
tered meat to England. The importsof live stock into England from Denmark, as will 
be observed from the foregoing tables, has been steadily and largely on the increase, so 
that this country may now be considered as taking a prominent position in two of the 
markets. During the latter years a much larger number of young animals have been 
sent‘away than was formerly the case, and at the sametime it has to be noted that these 
increased exports will be found mainly due to the larger exports of cattle in lean or half 
fattened condition. In fact, it may be stated that the great change which has been 
made is that in place of sending their cattle as in former years to the marsh lands for 
fattening purposes, these are now sent to England, whilst the exports of fattened beasts 
have not increased to any extent worth mentioning. It will undoubtedly seem strange 
that a country like Denmark, which from olden times has been an agricultural and cat- 
tle-raising land, has not made further progress in the fattening branches, whilst the 
English farmer, within these times subject to a severe competition and pressure, only 
disposes of his animals when in fully fattened condition, and which he must find out 
without doubt is most to his advantage. 

The fattened beasts sent from this country are forwarded by a limited number of the 
most intelligent and enterprising of the farming classes, who have made themselves fully 
acquainted with all the requirements of the English markets. The causes of this un- 
satisfactory state of things are perhaps manifold. One of them without doubt will be | 
looked for in the backward state of the root culture in this country, as fattening with 
grain or other costly feeding stuffs can only become profitable up to a certain point. It 
may also be partially due to the slow fattening properties of Danish cattle. And again 
there are always to be met with large numbers of cattle dealers (the middlemen) travel- 
ing through the agricultural districts, who exert all their influence to induce the farm- 
ing classes to part with their live stock, and in this way, without question, a course of 
fattening is too often interfered with. 

In the concluding remarks of the report the Danish agriculturists are at the same time 
strongly recommended to give greater attention to the improving of their cattle breeds 
by introducing of good short-horn bulls for crossing purposes, as it would appear to be a 
general complaint that the Danish breeds do not furnish an equal amount of meat, 
neither do they fatten in so short a space of time as the short-horn breeds, and it has 
farther been seen that more favorable prices have been obtained in the English markets 
on the exports of crossed-bred cattle than for those of the pure Danish breeds; thus it is 
mentioned that in the spring of last year, 10} cents per pound was obtained at the New- 
castle market for some beasts of cross breed, while on the other hand no more than 8 


cents were realized for the animals of pure Danish breeds. 
HENRY B. RYDER, 


Unirep STATES CONSULATE, Consul. 
Copenhagen, January 26, 1885. 


THE BELGIAN PROCESS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF FRESH MEAT. 
INCLOSURES IN THE CATTLE REPORT OF CONSUL TANNER OF VERVIERS AND LIEGE 


REPORT OF FIRST COMMISSION. 


We, the undersigned—A. Thiernope, member and secretary of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, veterinary of the State; Professor Ruge Courtoy, chemist; A. Reul, repetitive at the 
said school; A. Van Schelle, avocat at Brussels, and J. Limbourg, veterinary surgeon, in- 
spector of the meat market atBrussels for the Government—members of a commission 
constituted for a process for the preservation of fresh meat invented by Dr. Closset, of 
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Liege, assembled in the laboratory at Liege, January 20, 1883, to witness the method 
of Dr. Closset, declare: 

This method consists in preserving fresh meat in an artificial air. Four pieces of fresh 
meat—a rib of beef, a round of veal, a leg of mutton, and a shoulder of pork—were 
placed, separately, in air-tight tin boxes, which were deposited in the glazed cellar of 
the lgboeiser of Liege. Then we reassembled on the 22d of February, a good month 
afterwards. The boxes, identically the same, were opened in our presence, and we pro- 
test that the meat was preserved perfectly fresh, not even having the look of frozen 
meat, which, when thawed, looks repulsive and becomes soft and moist and loses its fine 
qualities in the eating. Having cut the meat, we found the fat, the tissues, the bones, 
and the marrow of the bones, even the blood, extracted from certain parts of the pieces, 
perfectly fresh. 

After these different experiences we tasted some slices, after having had them cooked 
naturally, and we were struck with their taste and their tenderness. They had acquired 
that degree of tenderness, by their being deprived of air and being pressed, which is a 
condition necessary for an easy digestion. 

These pieces of meat have been hung in a triangle in the glazed gallery above men- 
tioned, exposed to the south; we have observed them every day till the 6th of March, 
and we have found them totally free from corruption and very wholesome, consequently 
we declare the process of Dr. Closset perfect in the aim proposed. 


REPORT OF SECOND COMMISSION. 
. Experiments made at the slauighter-house at Liege on the 9th of March, 1883. 


In presence of Mr. L. Browier, medicine veterinaire, director of the slaughter-house- 
at Liege, also inspector of the butcher-market of Liege ; L. Dejuce, doctor; A. Ansiant, 
avocat, and A. Darvans, industriel, in whose presence was made the following expe- 
rience. 

Two huge pieces of beef and of veal were inclosed separately in two boxes by Dr. Closset, 
according to the system of which he is the inventor. 

The first box containing the veal was opened after three weeks; the meat after being” 
exposed to the air was still intact, and continued so eight days after being taken out of 
the box, in all, forty-six days after being killed. The meat in the two boxes presented a. 
natural color and spread a fresh odor, and when cooked had exactly the taste and smell 
of fresh meat. In a word, its physical qualities were those of fresh meat; which is cer- 
tified by the numerous witnesses present, among whom were Messrs. Nelf-Arban, re- 
prisentant; Jules Frisart, bornquier; D. Closset, industriel; de Vaux, engineer; Delorme 
de Nossius, bornquier, &c. 

What is above all to be remarked is that after being taken out of the boxes the meat 
cant stay exposed to the air, without losing any of its qualities, ten or fifteen days, and 
which in all the other operations hitherto tried the meat must be eaten immediately 
atter being exposed to the air. 


REPORT OF THIRD COMMISSION. 


Report of the commission to which has been referred the account of Mr. Closset, entitled ‘A’ 
study experimental of the possibility of the preservation of meat, fresh, from beyond seas for 
animal food in Europe.” 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor of giving you an account of the examination we have- 
made, M. Dessaire and I, of the report addressed to the company by Mr. Closset, doctor: 
of Liege, having for title ‘‘ Experimental study for meat from beyond seas, fresh, for ani- 
mal food in Europe.’’ 

In the actual social condition of Europe, animal food for the working class is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is also clearly shown that in the middle and southern part of Eu- 
rope the production of cuttle is far from sufficient for the animal food of its inhabitants. 
After having shown the benefit it would be for the health of the working classes, whole- 
some animal food to repair their wasted strength daily, and which at the present time is 
so far above their means of procuring. 
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If our population suffer at uhe present day from the want of that food, there is but 
one means of remedying the evil, that is to discover a process by which frcsh meat 
can be exported irom beyond seas, produced from the numerous flocks and herds there 
superabounding. After numerous trials, of which he has given a short account, it 
seems he has realized all the required conditions of preserving the tissues, muscles, fat, 
and bones in their natural freshness without introducing any strange substance. This 
process in fresh meat being inclosed in air-tight tin boxes, after the manner of Mr. C., 
the meat loses none of its freshness either in color or taste; at least this is the result 
as shown to us of the veterinary laboratory belonging to the State, composed of Messrs. 
Thiernepe, Van Schelle; Limbourg, inspector of the markets at Brussels; Coartoy, pro- 
fessor; Burt & Mussulman, reporters at the University. e 

After having assisted at the preparation of five tin boxes, containing large pieces of beef, 
mutton, veal, and pork, the-commission above named has seen, after thirty-two days, the 
meat come out as fresh as when it was put in, losing nothing either in color or taste. 


We believe it useless to insist further on the consequences of Mr. Closset’s discovery 


or the effect it will produce on our working population, a plentiful supply of whole- 
some animal food. Considering the importance of this communication, we have the 
honor— 

I. To address thanks to the author. 

Ii. The insertion of his work in the Bulletin. 

These conclusions are adopted. 


FEEDING CATTLE ON THE SOILING SYSEM. 


REPORT PREPARED FOR CONSUL SHAW, OF MANOHESTER, BY MR, JAMES LONG, OF 
HETCHIN, ENGLAND, 


The soiling system, or the feeding of green crops where they are carried to the yards or 
houses for the animals from spring to autumn, has been too much neglected in England, 
perhaps owing to the excellence of our permanent pastures. Professor Brown, of the 
Agricultural College, Ontario, has paid much attention to this system, and he estimates 
the proportionate feeding values of various green foods as follows: Green fodder from 
good pasture having a feeding value of 40, that of lucern is 38; of sanfoin, 28; red clover, 
31; prickley comfrey, 27. 

The best green food for soiling, therefore, says Mr. Evershed, a well-known English 
authority, is the produce ofrich pastures, and Professor Brown recommends for Canada 
the cultivation of other soiling crops only because the pastures of that country are unre- 
liable for continuous progress in the production of beef or milk. The rich old grass lands 
of England cannot be secured there. The droughts and frosts of an extreme climate pre- 
vent the growth of that excellent variety of pasture plants which secures a close’ bottom. 
There may be rain enough, but it is not properly distributed so as to supply what the 
professor calls the ‘‘regular top-dressing which is essential to continuous greenness.”’ 
Hence the farmer himself must ‘‘ make good the balancing of things that have been dis- 
placed in nature’’ by the growth of crops suited for soiling. Mr. Brown does this at 
the college farm successfully; ‘‘and with such a sun as ours,”’ he says, ‘‘enormous agri- 
cultural wealth may be attained by the production of repeated crops of fodder by means 
of the plants just named. I have no doubt the old turf of England has discouraged the 
practice of soiling, and I think we shall find that the same advantages attend the sys- 
tem here as in Canada.’’ 

But first let me borrow a leaf from Mr. Brown. He sows down 20 acres with soiling 
crops in a 100-acre farm, and grows 234 tons per annum of green forage, the lucern 
yielding 16 tons per acre; the sanfoin 6 tons; the red clover, 7 tons; mixed tares and oats, 
6 tons; prickly comfrey, 10 tons; cabbage, only 12 tons. The average is less than 12 
tons per acre, and I think that in England the general average would be a great deal 
more. Each animal consumes 100 pounds of green fodder daily, with other food, ac- 
cording to circumstances, so that 26 head would be maintained on the 20 acres during the 
six months when this forage is available, or about one-and-a-sixth animal per acre as 
against one animal on 3 acres of permanent pasture. In Canada, itseems, animals fed in 
@ 20-acre pasture walk several miles a day searching for a bellyful. Half the animals 
on Mr. Brown’s 100-acre farm are kept for feeding, the rest for thedairy. He givessome 
of the fodder to his horses and pigs, and maintains with the rest twenty cattle instead of 
twenty-six, as he might do. In fact, by setting aside 20 acres in 100 acres, he claims to 
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keep twenty cattle instead of seven, the usual number found ona farm of that size. The 
financial results of soiling 20 acres of forage during six month are: 


Ten fattening cattle (108 tons fodder at $2.15, $232; attendance, $50)-_---..-.--- $282 
Two milch cows (86 tons fodder, $184; attendance, $40; milking, $20). -.---.- .--- 244 
Outlay? soc saseccateewesesccetaceeae ey pel soseece seco ssest acess 526 
Increase on 10 cattle, $5 per head per month__...__. _...--------=- -----.--..---- ~~ 300 
Manure 222-22 2¢n) in soonet 2 eee tee cla deb ene el aeieeeiseeenewaaeceess 50 
Milk from 10 cows, 180 days, 10 quarts at 1} cents._....----------------------- 225 
Manure .._.---..-_.- pesmi ee Look oobi ee kes lela Neos Se eae oe eat 40 
Forty tons fodder to other animals _-__.......__.......--.--..----------------- 86 
701 

Balance profit --..-.------.- cuicisewie aint s)= x oie eerie ewes, 175 


These figures are offered merely for the sake of comparison. They show that Professor 
Brown obtains for rent and profit about 35 shillings per acre, the value of the land being 
less than 15 shillings an acre. He charges against the land about 9 shillings per ton as 
the cost of the forage or about £5 5s. per acre, the yield of the crop being less than 12 tons 
per acre. Hesells the milk ata halfpenny and an eighth per quart, and his cattle increase 
in value about 5 shillings per week. In England all the figures must be altered to adapt 
them to the very different circumstances, and each person who adopts the soiling system 
must alter the figures according to his own particular circumstances. 

One of the most successful examples of soiling that I have ever seen was on rich land 
on the south coast, near a large town and in mild climate. The value of the produce on 
milk and butter is at least four times as great as in the example I have just offered, and 
the yield of forage per acre is quite 50 per cent. higher. Every kind of forage which is 
usually found on fertile land, or which Mr. Brown has mentioned, grows well except san- 
foin and prickly comfrey, which have not been attempted. Lucern, which is the best 
soiling crop of Canada, flourishing under a hot sun, yields more than the 16 tons an 
acre which Mr. Brown no doubt correctly attributes to it. Cabbages, for which he only 
claims 12 tons anacre, yield 40 tons, and though they are hardly a ‘‘forage crop,’’ they 
are one of the most useful and quite the most productive of the soiling crops. Another 
advantage on the same farm, with its warm, deep soil and sheltered aspect, is the ex- 
tension of the season. Trifolium, a prominent crop in the district, is nowhere forwarder, 
and the permanent pastures, which are mown for soiling at any time when required, are 
nowhere later in their growth. 

To carry out the soiling system advantageously we require green crops, and several 
sorts of some of them, early and late, so as to extend the period of feeding, and to pre- 
vent the occurrence of gaps in the regular provision of food. On the farm in question 
there are four sorts of trifolium—early, late, later, latest—the last named being a recent 
acquisition, and a timely one. There are two sorts of red clover blossoming this year 
(1883) about June 2U and July 5, and the earlier of these is now (July) entirely saved 
for hay, the introduction of the ‘‘later’’ and ‘‘latest’’ trifolium having extended the 
trifolium season into the middle of July, when pastures follow, and other succulent 
food, such as cabbages, becomes abundant. A debtor and creditor account for this farm, 
if I could offer one, would no doubt be interesting, but it would not be so edifying as a 
similar account for his own farm by any agriculturist who may try the soiling system. 
It is certainly profitable on this farm, and will prove so elsewhere, in a degree varying 
according to soil, climate, management, and the valye of the produce. The cows on 
this farm are nearly all of the Alderney breed, and they are fed with corn, bran, and 
cotton cake, in addition to their green food; and as the sale of butter removes from a 
farm less of the soil constituents than any other kind of farm produce, and as hay and 
roots, which remove in their sale more than wheat or barley, acre for acre, are rarely 
sold, the land grows richer year by year. It is admitted that the site is favorable for 
soiling; but the system succeeds on very different sites—where the rent of the land is 
twenty or twenty-five shillings per acre instead of three pounds, as in the case of the farm 
just noticed. 

On a cold, poor hill, where Alderney cows would perish, I have known a very success- 
ful example of thesystem here recommended. The forage crops were different. Lucerne 
was replaced for sanfoin, and tares sown for succession, and ‘‘seeds,’’ mixed clovers, 
and rye grass were prominent. The kind of produce in this case is young beef, highly 
fed from calfhood, and the calves reared at home at the homestead under the hill. 

There are certain great advantages attaching to this system, especially in the case of 
all mature animals, fatting cattle, and milking cows. Young animals will be better in 
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the field as a rule, unless they are to be fattened and killed young; and in that case the 
soiling system is most successfully applied, as it isin the case of growing pigs, which 
are not a very desirable kind of stock to ramble in the fields, and are very properly fed 
in yards. In the case of small farming, the soiling system is specially adapted to the 
circumstances that usually obtain on small farms, and therefore in many parts of France 
and other continental countries it prevails. In the wine districts you will find it uni- 
versal, and very properly so. The manure goes chiefly into the vineyards, and it is pro- 
duced under the soiling system by cattle bedded with the straw of the grain crops. A 
poor, unmanured pasture would only maintain about one cow per acre, but the green 
forage produced on a single acre of the several grain crops will suffice for three cows. 

Both on small and large farms animals are fed on this system through the summer 
with obvious advantage in several respects. They are kept in the cool, and are spared 
the annoyance of flies, which in some districts are particularly harassing. Their food 
is used with economy; and instead of having to wander for miles to and fro, as they do 
sometimes on poor pastures, to obtain half a bellyful, the nourishing and bulky succu- 
lents which they love are brought to them and they take their fill in comfort. Then, 
the crops they are fed on are of the most productive kind. They are grown with the 
greatest economy of land, and there is no tramping under foot of the herbage in its con- 
sumption nor fouling it with excrements. In most situations from two to five times 
more cattle can be kept by soiling than by depasturing; and it is a point worth notice 
that much second-rate pasturage can only be grazed in summer by lean stock, owing to 
the annoyance of flies in some districts, and that corn would be thrown away if it were 
given to the animals under such circumstances. This refers especially to the drier and 
hotter parts of the country which are least adapted to natural pasturage; and these are 
the districts where soiling offers most advantage. 

The soiling system is practiced more generally than in any other country, and there 
cut grass is brought to the cows all the summer—mowing often extending over four and 
even five times—but it is regularly followed with liquid manure. In England, as a 
rule, the holdings do not permit of such heavy manuring of grass land, but where it 
is conducted there is saving of time and better crops, especially on heavy soils which 
drain better without the weight of cattle continually upon them. Hedges and ditches 
and drains are also much less troublesome, but against this there is the labor of extra 
mowing. 


MIXED FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


REPORT PREPARED FOR CONSUL SHAW, OF MANCHESTER, BY MR. JAMES LONG, OF 
HETCHIN, ENGLAND. 


The following specimens of mixed foods for fattening bullocks were last year collected 
from the Highland and Agricultural Society’s members. A number of my correspond- 
ents have kindly supplied me with a statement of the diet on which they are accustomed 
to feed their cattle—both feeding animals and stores—and we proceed 'to give specimens 
of these. It will be seen that in every instance very much less weight of turnips is al- 
lowed than the beasts would consume if an unlimited supply of bulbs were placed be- 
fore them. ; 

Myr. Buttar, Coupar-Angus, gives his feeding cattle the following mixture, costing 10 
pence, or thereby, daily: 


Pence. 

15 pounds cut straw_ -__--.----------------------~---~------~--.---~----------- —_ 
.56 pounds (4 cwt.) turnips (pulped) at 6d. per cwt. ----------------~--. ---------- 3 
2 pounds linseed meal at 13d. per pound -----------------.---.---------.------ 3 
4 pounds cotton-cake (decorticated) at $d, per pound -----._-----..---~---------- 3 

1 pound treacle (diluted) at 1d. per pound__-------------~-.---------------.-.- 1 
10 


The above is given in three feeds, and after a time the richness of the mixture is in- 
creased by adding cut grain, such as oats, beans, and maize, to the extent of about 3 
pounds, costing about 2 pence a day extra, bringing up the cost of feeding to a shili- 
ling per day exclusive of straw but inclusive of roots. Mr. Buttar thinks that 2 cwt. 
of turnips would be consumed by a fair-sized bullock, if getting nothing else except 
straw, which at 6 pence per ewt. costs the same as the richer of the above diets. He 
adds that even with all this quantity of turnips it is difficult to turn out a well- finished 
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beast without a little cake and corn in addition. Mr. Buttar’s diet for young store-cat- 
tle is as follows: 


Pence 
15:pounds Gut straws. s out keke yee eee enieate es Sacieeseca we 
28 pounds (} cwt) turnips (pulped) at 6d. per cewt-_-.---------------- Sehbeieds 1} 
1 pound linseed meal, at 13d. per pound _________ joint lee oeeecetoy aes cees 1} 
3 pounds cotton-cake, undecorticated 2 
1 pound treacle, at 1d. per pound-____.-_._....-.---.------------------------ q.? 
6 


Mr. Buttar’s testimony is to the effect that in the above mixture, costing 6d, daily, » 
his stores are kept in much better condition than 1} cwt. turnips, which at 6d. per ewt. 
would cost 9d. 

Mr. Dalziel, Dumfries, at the commencement of the season, places his feeding cattle 
on the following allowances: 56 pounds turnips, pulped and mixed with chaff, 2 pounds 
linseed cake, 2 pounds Waterloo cake, and 4 pounds Indian meal, well mixed with hot 
water. After two months, a pound of cake and a pound of meal additional are given. 
The average expense of the supplemental food is1d. per pound—that is, 10d.daily, or 5s. 
10d. per week for each beast when the animalsare on full feed. Longstraw ad libitum is 
also at the command of the cattle. Mr. Dalziel is of opinion that if 3 ewt. of turnips 
were piven instead of $ cwt., the cattle would not make so much progress. We have 
already referred to the experience of Mr. Bryce with cut hay, oat straw, or wheat chaff. 
Many years ago, that gentleman informs us, he used to make bullocks very fat on 
Swedish turnips and wheat straw, an unlimited supply of each; but on this diet it took 

- about eight months to make his cattle ripe for the butcher. Now he succeeds in making 
-them equally fat in one-half the time by feeding them according to the following sys- 
tem: He pulps the turnips and mixes them, and adds 2 or 3 pounds per head of corn meal, 
the whole being allowed to stand for 24 hours to allow the meal and chopped fodder to 
become thoroughly saturated with the moisture from the turnips. The beasts are fed 
three times a day with this mixture, two and three year old bullocks getting about 80 
pounds and younger cattle 60 pounds each. In addition, from 4 to 6 pounds of linseed 
cake (home made) are allowed per head, according to age, with an ordinary allowance 
of fodder. 

Mr. Wilson, Ballencrieff, arranges his cattle in different sets of courts, according to 
their forwardness of condition, and his scale of allowances in food is a graduated one, a 
different quantity being given to each set. When the courts containing the first quality 
of beasts are cleared they are refilled from the second courts, and soon. The following is 
the usual scale of daily allowance for each lot: 


First, or more advanced lot. 


Pence. 

10 pounds chaffed clover hay, at £4 per ton..--------- .--.-._------------. ---- 4} 
56 pounds (4 cwt.) turnips at 6d. per cwt_-_. ..-------------------------------- 3 
4 pounds linseed-cake, at 13d. per pound -_..------------------.-----.-------- 6 

5 pounds mixed meal, at 3d. per pound .__.---.--~--.------------------------ 25 

15} 


This it will be seen is exceptionally liberal feeding, but Mr. Wilson from his business 
in Edinburgh has special reasons for desiring to have command of the highest quality 
of beef. . 

The second courts are getting the following diets each day: 


Pence 

5 pounds chaffed hay, at £4 per ton .------------ ----..------ ------- eeee 2 

5. pounds.Strawy Chall, Sais voc senewcospenwetecenaipeseeseseesye ue docceaeeka 1 
84 pounds (} cwt.) turnip, at 6d. per cwt------ .--------------------- -----_ 8 43 
2 pounds cotton-cake (undecorticated) ----------.------------------- eee eee 1} 
3 pounds mixed meal, at 3d. per pound_..------. ----------.--------- Lee 1% 
10} 


The cost is here about 10}d. per day. Nostraw is given as fodder, but the cattle are 
roughly littered. Incomparing the outlay on Mr. Wilson’s cattle with others, it should 
be noted that an estimate is put on fodder in the former case which has not been calcu- 
lated in the latter. 
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FARMING IN BELGIUM. 
(M. FRANGOIS FLECTRET TO CONSUL TANNER.) 


The system of managing ciuttle which is practiced by our farmers has been in use 
among them from a very early period, and the neighboring cantons of Limburg, Ver- 
viers, Dison, Fléron, and Dalhem have likewise adopted it; it is the only one of this 
kind adopted in Europe; it is so arranged that all the cows calve from February 1 to 
May |. rant * 

‘Any cow not with calf by August 15 is fattened and sold to the butcher in autumn. 
Sometimes, if she is a first-rate milker, the farmer winters her, gets her milk, feeds her 
with meal and good hay, and in the month of March she is in fit condition to be sold to 
the butcher. ; 

Intelligent farmers take care that cows that have calved in March and April shall be 
well fed ith meal, oil-cake, and the best of hay, so that they may be in good condition 
when they are turned out to pasture early in May, according as the spring is more or 
less advanced. All who are able to appreciate the value of permanent grass will readily 
understand how abundant must be the yield of good milch cows when allowed to graze 
iu our rich old grecn meadows. After they have been in pasture for some days, they 
are no longer housed; they remain all night in the meadows until the month of Decem- 
ber, or rather until the grass is entirely covered with snow. : 

The cows are milked three times a day for six months; the first milking takes place 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, the second at 11 o’clock, and the third at 7 p,m. Dur- 
ing the months of April and November, and a part of March and December, they are 
milked hut twice a day; the intelligent farmer always manages it so that each animal 
has a rest of at least two months from the day when she is last milked until calving time. 
This is done so that she may not be exhausted. 

Not ouly do the firmers’ wives, daughters, and maid servants milk the cows; the 
farmers themselves, their sons, and menservants are not ashamed to perform this task.., 

The proper milking of a cow is a-scientific piece of work; it requires considerable 
strength in the wrist, for not a drop of milk should ever be left in the udder, for the 
very good reason that the milk is in the udder as it is in a milk-pan; in the cream-pan 
the cream is on top; it is, therefore, readily seen that the lgst tenth of the milk extracted 
is the richest fraction that the udder contains. 

It is not long since many land-owners bought cows that were not with calf, in the 
spring, and fattened them in their rich pastures. 

A farm of ten hectares (25 acres) afforded pasturage, early in May, for twenty-five 
animals, some of which were fat by the 1st of July, especially those crossed with the 
Durham breed; these cattle have always been found superior to the Dutch and native 
breeds, as regards fattening qualities. It was considered that the land-owner made a 
proiit of 150 francs ($30) on each cow, which made a total profit of 3,750 francs ($750). 
‘This practice has been given up since the price of butter has exceeded 3 francs per kilo- 
gram. Two or three cows in process of fattening are still found here and there among 
a herd of milch cows, but no farm is now entirely devoted to the fattening of meat-cattle. 
The flesh of a cow {from four to five years old, fattened in the rich pasture of Herve-Aubel, 
is far more tender and succulent than that of a fat ox six or seven years old. 

The breed of our province, which was originally,very good, has been improved by an 
admixture of Durham and Dutch blood. A number of Durham bulls have been kept 
at Battice, Teuyen, Sippenaeken, and Wegimont, near Herve; thousands of calves of 
hoth sexes, sireri by these bulls, have been rearéd and disseminated throughout the 
district. : 

The farmers always select their cows with great care; they place a very high value upon 
good milk-producing qualities, and itis not uncommon to meet with cows that give milk 
enough in one day to make a kilogram (25 lbs.) of butter, and even more. The success 
of the farmer depends, beyond a doubt, upon a judicious selection of his cattle. 

The cows most sought after in the spring are those which have calved for the first time, 
and whoseage is about thirty months. These animals, if they have been raised in third 
or fourth rate meadows, develop admirably in first-class meadows, and become splendid 
milkers. Four thousand francs are not unfrequently paid’ for a cow thirty months old 
that has had her first calf. 

There are in the district magnificent animals of the pure breed of the country; their 
form is highly symmetrical and their frame is in no way inferior to that of Durham or 
Dutch cattle. . 

These cattle of our district are usually excellent milkers. It is consequently much to 
be wondered at that our farmers, who are so intelligent, economical, and mind{ful of their 
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interests, do not form an association for the purpose of improving the breed by means of 
selection. To attain this end it would be sufficient to select the most highly improved 
cows, to procure a bull irreproachable in all respects, and to raise twenty or more calves 
every year. These calves at theage of one year would besold to the highest bidder, und 
repurchased by the parties who had raised them, or by their neighbors, an estimate hav- 
ing previously been made with a view to indemnifying the raiser for the expense incurred 
by him in keeping the animals from the time of their birth to that of the sale. 

About thirty years ago farmers raised no calves, for the reason that they were able to 
purchase in the breeding districts excellent. milch cows for from three to four hundred 
francs (sixty to eighty dollars); but since the average price of first-rate cows has risen to 
500 francs ($100), and is sometimes even upward of $600 francs ($120), they have taken 
up cattle-raising, and they have acted wisely in so doing, for, as they raise none but 
calves whose dams are first-class milkers, they thereby perpetuate the good milking 
qualities of their herd. 

Although bulls begin to leap at the age of eighteen months, the calves produced by 

. them at that age are generally excellent. The number of these breeding animals has 
doubled in the last few years. There is nowscarcely a farmer owning ten cows that does 
not keep a bull. He thereby secures the following advantages: There is no “necessity 
of removing the cows to a distance for the purpose of mating, and the probability of a 
cow’s conceiving is much greater than when she is taken to a bull exhausted by too many 
leaps. This system is not costly, for a bull born in February is able to leap in June or 
July of the year following; he is sold to the butcher in September or October for as much 
as a fat heifer would bring. His leaps have consequently cost nothing, and the desired 
result is assured. 

One thing that has greatly contributed to the advancement of agriculture in the dis- 
trict of Herve-Aubel is the good understanding that has always existed between the Jand- 
owner and his tenant; and yet leases are only made every three years. They are for 
three, six, and nine years, and always begin on the lstof May. A tenant leaving a farm 
leaves all the manure that has accumulated during the winter for the use of his successor; 

-he is strictly forbidden to remove any hay, even if he brought some when he came, but 

he has a right to arrange matters.so as to have all the hay consumed by his own cattle, 
the number of which increases or diminishes in winter, according as feed is more or less 
abundant. . ‘ 

So far as I am aware not a single landlord has been obliged of late years to levy on a 
tenant’s cattle for non-payment of rent. Rents are paid twice a year with the utmost 
punctiality. — 

When a tenant gives up a farm he proceeds, through the agency of a notary, to have 
his live-stock and farming implements sold at public auction, and such sales are made for 
cash, 5 per cent. being added to pay the notary’s fees and the expenses of the sale. If 
the seller has the reputation of keeping fine cattle the bidding is enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme. There is no need of giving credit to purchasers. So far from this being the 
case, if the seller should make it known that the svle would be made on credit pur- 
chasers from the district would not attend the sale. The reason why they would not is 
readily seen. These farmers, as a general thing, have sufficient capital to work their 
farms, and they do not intend that parties who have no money shall compete with them. 

This practice differs not a little from that which is in use in the other agricultural, 
cantons of the province, where 15 per cent. is added to the price of horses, cattle, and im- 
plements purchased at public sale. However this may be regarded, the increase is at the 
expense of the seller. 

The rent of a farm is sometimes fixed according to the number of cows that may be 
kept on it, and sometimes at so much per hectare. While some farms are still let for 
less than 200 francs per hectare, the Jand which they contain is fourth and fifth rate land. 

First and second rate meadow lands are rented at from 250 to 300 francs (from $50 to 
$60), while the very choicest lands bring 400 francs ($80) per hectare. These are situ- 
ated near the town of Herve, the burg of Aubel, and the beautiful villages of Battice, 
Chaineux, Charneux, Clermont, and Thimister. Ten hectares (25 acres) of these very 
choice meadow lands afford pasture for from twenty to twenty-four animals in summer 
and sufficient hay to winter at least twenty. 

The farmer who undertakes to work a farm, whether large or small, always has the 
capital required for the purchase of the necessary stock and agricultural implements. 
Six thousand francs ($1,200) are required fora farm of 10 hectares (25 acres). As to 
implements, their cost is insignificant. He will need a dozen pitch-forks and as manv 
rakes, two shovels, two dung-forks, a straw-cutter, one or two wheel-barrows, dairy 
utensils, and furniture. Farmers who work 12 or 15 hectares (30 or 37 acres) and up- 
ward keep a horse, which they use for hauling hay, manure, fuel, and lumber. They 

hitch him to a wagon so that he may take their produce to market, and sometimes let 
him work for the neighbors, 
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Leaving out the wages and the board of a female servant, it is estimated thatthe ex- 
pense of cultivation does not exceed 50 francs ($10) per hectare (23 acres). Of 10 hec- 
tares of pasture land three and a half are mowed at a cost of 25 francs per hectare. 
Mowers from Ardennes and the valley of the Meuse perform this labor. Nota single 
farmer mows bis meadows himself; he contents himself with working at hay-making 
with his children and with hired hands from the neighborhood, both male and female, 
who are well paid and well fed. % 

Every good farmer is exceedingly careful with regard to the manner in which his hay 
is moved; he requires that the scythe leave nothing after it; the grass must be cut uni- 
formly close to the ground. This requirement is fully justified, for if the grass has at- 
tained an average leneth of from 50 to 60 centimeters (16 to 20 inches), and if the mower 
leaves 2 centimeters ($ of an inch), 4 per cent. of the grass is of course lost; moreover, 
when a meadow is mowed as close as it ought to be the second growth is always more 
vigorous and. uniform. d 

These 3} hectares (8} acres) of meadow land are manured in the spring with all the 
manure that has accumulated during the winter; it is spread by the members of the. 
family and the hired men. A regular carter, with his horse and cart, will, in three 
a do all the carting of manure that is needed. The expense of this is 40 francs, 
or $8. : 

The work of repairing fences and keeping them in order is intrusted to none but 
skilled mechanics—men who thoroughly understand their business and who do this 
work, when the weather permits, during the dull season. ; 

The traditional way of judging of the excellence of a farm is by the condition in 
which its fences are kept. This is very natural. As they are to inclose numerous and 

vigorous herds both day and night, these fences should he of the strongest possible kind. 

All the new hedges that have been planted along the main roads and improved cross- 
roads are of live thorn bushes, cut and kept at the uniform height of 1 meter and 40 
centimeters (4 feet 3 inches). Hedges planted in the meadows are perennial, and con- 
sist of yoke elms, hazels, hollies, and thorn bushes. 

At the foot of these beautiful hedges the grass grows as it does in the middle of a 
meadow. A farmer would be disgraced if he allowed brambles, nettles, or other injuri- 
ous parasitical plants to grow at the foot of these hedges; hardly is the violet suffered 
to grow there. ; i F 

The value of land in the province of Liege was, in 1846, 2,797 francs ($560) per hec- 
tare; in 185% it was 3,596 francs ($720); in 1866, 4,239 francs ($848). 

The statistics of 1846, 1855, and 1866 show this value according to agricultural dis- 
tricts. We consequently know that the average value of a hectare in the canton of 
Herve was, in 1846, 3,087 francs ($617); in 1856, 4,000 francs ($800); and in 1866, 4,825 
frances ($965). : 

The average annual rent paid for land in the province was, in 1846, 81 francs ($16); 
in 1856, 101 francs ($20); in 1866, 124 francs ($25); at Herve it was, in 1846, 118 francs 
($23); in 1856, 150 francs ($30), and in 1866, 165 francs* ($33). These figures are offi- 
cial. Prices are now much larger. 

In almost all the agricultural cantons of the province of Liege farms are divided up so 
that they may be more advantageously sold. In the district of Herve-Aubel this method 
of selling is unknown. At the present time the price of a hectare of fourth and fifth 
rate meadow land in the district of Herve-Aubel is upward of 5,000 franes ($1,000) and 
th tof a hectare of second and third rate meadow land is upward of 7,000 francs 
(31,400). Three farms were very recently soid—one of them, situated at Bouxhmont- 
Charneux, containing 9 hectares; two of them, situated in the Commune of Battice, one 
co ntaining 10 hectares, situated at Chene-du-Loup; the other, containing 12 hectares, at 
Grand-Xhore, at 10,000 francs per hectare. Six hectares of meadow land, without build- 
ings, situated near the village of Clermont, were sold for 64,000 francs; these 6 hectares 
were purchased by two farmers. Two of thefarmssold were leased at the rite of 400 francs 
($80) per hectare; the average price at which meadow land is nowsold in the district of 
Herve-Aubel is nearly 8,000 francs ($1,600) per hectare. ae 

The dwelling houses and stables are strongly built of stone or brick; the greater part 
of them are roofed with slate, the rest with tiles; thatched roofs are a thing of the past. 
The stables adjoin the dwelling houses, and in the wall that separates them are doors 
through which the stables may be entered; they are thus more easily cared for in win- 
ter. Thestables are lined and vaulted; a passage separates them; the troughs extend to 
this passage, in which the food is prepared and distributed to the animals. 


*In France the average price of arable land per hectare was, in 1862, 2,198 francs 
($440); of meadow land, 3,377 francs ($676); of vine land, 2,727 frances ($546). The 
rent paid for a hectare of land was, on an average, 70 frangs ($14); for meadow land, 
109 francs ($22); and for vine land, 102 francs ( $20.50). : 
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An architect in Verviers recently prepared an excellent plan of a stable for 24 head of 
cattle; it is 22 meters long by 6 wide (G6 by 10 fect). Iron rafters support the vault; 
four rows of cows are accommodated in it with ease, and there are two passages, one for 
two rows. The animals that form the two middle rows are placed back to back. A 
stable of this kind costs but little, and unites in itself every hygienic advantage. 

Care is taken to build the bake-house of each farm at a sufficient distance from the 
other buildings to avoid fires. The hog-sty is generally built close to the bake-house. 

No litter is made; the cows lie on the hard floor, which is kept in a state of constant 
cleanliness. The droppings of the animals are taken and piled up in a manure ditch, 
which adjoins the buildings. The ordinary causes of waste of fertilizing matter are not 
. to be feared here, as the manure is firmly piled. 

The part of the farm where the cattle are kept usually consists of land somewhat 
higher than the orchard; the rain water that falls from the roof on the manure heap, 
some elements of which it absorbs, is led through small trenches to the orchard, which 
is irrigated by it, so that nothing is lost. 

Ata short distance from the buildings there is a pond of water which is collected from 
the roofs or from the little springs, with which the district is abundantly supplied. There 
is not a meadow without its pond, this being one of the first requirements on a farm con- 
sisting entirely of permanent meadows. 

There are, we think, 1,000 farms in the district of Herve-Aubel. The orchards which 
surround the buildings are plantcd with walnut, apple, and pear trees, but very seldom 
with stone-fruit trees; according to statistics, there are 1,600 hectares (4,000 acres) of 
orchard or of wooded meadowland. There figures must be accepted as correct, for there 
is, at most, for each farm one hectare and a half planted with fruit trees at the rate of 
80 trees to the hectare. The district of Herve-Aubel, therefore, has 128,000 fruit trees 
in full bearing; yet, although they are cared for and trimmed with the utmost diligence, 
and although the cattle deposit an abundant supply of manure about them, there is an 
abundance of fruit not oftener than once in three years. The value of the average yield 
of each tree, in years when the crop is abundant, is estimated at 10 francs, which makes 
an income for the district of 640,000 franes ($108,000) every three years. 

Although these figures appear high, the number of orchards is not increased, because 
the experience of more than a hundred years shows that the milk of cows pastured in 
meadows without trees is richer than that of those which graze in orchards. The latter, 
being shaded, do not receive the sun’s rays. Another reason is that, if meadows in- 
tended to be mown were planted with trees, the grass, being deprived of the heat of the 
sun, would need several days more than it does now for drying. 

Many farmers sell their fruit to dealers, who resell the good qualities in the towns. 
Others convert them into sirup and vinegar, of whichthey lay in a stock in years when 
the yield is abundant. J ; 

Drunkenness is unknown among the great majority of the farmers in this district; 
consequently a state of comparative affluence prevails, which is the result of industry, 
order, and economy; morality and uprightness are the main characteristics of the inhab- 
itants. 

Refinement, moreover, is not lacking; one needs only to be present at the conclusion 
of high mass on Sundays and feast days in order to see and admire the elegance of the 
young people of both sexes. 

This district is abundantly supplied with means of communication; in addition to the 
main roads which intersect it, first class minor roads have been built between the vari- 
ous villages and hamlets. 

The subject has been somewhat agitated of late years of a railway from Battice to 
Bleyberg, via Aubel; there is no doubt that this plan will be carried out, either by the 
state itself or by a company to which a very low rate of interest on the amount is guar- 
anteed by the state. What is called the network of railways of the plateaus of Herve 
would not be completed if Aubel were allowed to remain isolated; it is, therefore, a 
matter of strict necessity that the burgh of Aubel and the neighboring localities should 
be connected with Verviers, their shiretown; this district, moreover, offers great advan- 
tages to a railway, since it does not produce any grain, and all its cereuls are brought 
from other places. No potatoes even are raised here; all that are used are brought trom 
Ardennes and from Holland. 

FRANCOIS FLECTRET. 

St. JEAN SART-AUBEL, October 17, 1883. 
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LIVE STOCK IN BAVARIA. 


REPORT BY CONSUL HARPER, OF MUNICH. 


The counting of live-stock in Bavaria was taken in J anuary, 1883, and in connection 


therewith the average market value and average weight of the various animals. From 
this accounting we gather the following: 
The total capital so invested was $189,706,761.69, divided as follows: 
Description. No, of head.| Total value. | Value per 
Horses: 
Foals under 1 year Of age ............c.:s0seeceesetseceeseeeeseneeee 19, 973 $744,611 08 $87 27 
Horses 1 year des under 2 years of age.. 21,442 1, 338, 609 34 62 43 
Horses 2 years and under 3 years of age 17,748 1,553, 127 79 206 51 
Stallions 3 years old and over..... 4,007 1, 026, 508 04 256 18 
Other horses 3 years old and over 293,141 | 33,586, 634 49 114 62 
IG GS se aaetcectajisteneicts Sones isees ee valaceneath cosldsthexseniheeeess 356,316 | 38,249,490 75 107 34 
MUN 6S jo tscisices soscerecrostassdanns evadeaiuandeus pesiaacccperovieseusetcaacesusedanssons’ 5, 236 00 63 07 
INSBOS scccnsvaid iwcanstce deena renee Sade’ 152 3, 643 78 23 97 
Neat-cattle: : 
Calves under 6 weeks old... 286 90, 482 778, 710 53 8 59 
Calves from 6 weeks to 6 months old. 218, 686 3, 466, 255 56 15 85 
Cattle 6 months to 2 years old 688, 318 22° 017, 083 45 81 99 
Bulls 2 years old .. 32,395, 1)845; 087 15 56 95 
Bulls and oxen 2 years old and over.. 422,761 | 27,671,335 37 65 45 
Cows 2 years old and over 1, 584, 456 77, 917, 916 79 49 17 
ROCA: disse ced cssatiscuiSasanslshicase vauulsensvbospadeesasceteatvesemacty 3, 037,098 | 133, 696,388 85 44 U3 


Sheep: 
Wool sheep under 1 year O1d......s10cccsesseeceeees 38, 274 145, 444 89 3 00 
W ool sheep over I year old. .. 69, 749° 364, 375 38 5 00 
Meat sheep under 1 year old.. 41,977 162, 485 22 3 00 
. Meat sheep over 1 year old 108, 096 611,175 91 5 00 
Other sheep under 1 year old.. 221,196 690' 916 62 3 00 
Other sheep over 1, year old 698, 978 3,051, 404 66 4 00 
MOball sescsvicassscgvvecsssanhaascvecnusessveceeacecempenaess 1,178, 270 5, 025, 802 68 4 00 
Swine: 
Under 1 year old.. 759,923 | 6, 834,990.15 9 00 
Swine kept for breeding over 1 year old. 131, 842 2,445, 410 02 18 00 
Other swine over 1 year old 146,579 2, 697,034 80 18 00 
Total isecisssseccsocsssnecncsicesasssyssrgiccesvehescsnencs canoneneeanvevine 1,038,344 | 11,977,434 97 11 00 
Nea coed eatee sca as adh ah ntoe ators sea eed 220, 818 748, 764 66 3 00 
The living weight of cattle and swine was as follows: 
= Description. No. of head. | Total weight. ae ee 
Cattle: Pounds. Pounds. 
Calves under 6 weeks old... 90, 482 8, 986, 019 93 
Calves 6 weeks to 6 months. 218, 686 38, 749, 955 117 
Young cattle 6 month to 2 years 688, 318 264 521,569 384 
Bulls and oxen 2 years and over. 455, 156 388, 676, 576 3 
Cows 2 years old and ove?...........0-+ 1,584,456 | 1,097,092. 807 692 
Total ...ccesccccssssesescsccevsescestsasensestsevsesscsseeeereeseeeeense] 8,087,098 | 1,798, 026, 926 


Unirep STATES CONSULATE, 
Munich, November 6, 


1883. 


JOSEPH W. HARPER, Consul 


‘ 
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BRITISH CATTLE STATISTICS. 


INCLOSURES IN CONSUL-GENERAL MERRITT’S REPORT. 


The following is a copy of a printed circular sent from the consulate-general at Lon- 
don to leading cattle breeders and raisers in England. The answers to this circular con- 
stitute the ‘‘inclosures’’ referred to in the consul-general’s report; and such portions of 
these inclosures as are not incorporated in said report, and are otherwise considered of 
practical value to American agriculturists, are herewith published: 


DECEMBER 24, 1883. 


Sir: The favor of information on the following subject would much oblige, to enable 
the Department of State, Washington, to locate such foreign domesticated animals as 
have been for along time profitably.bred and reared in their native homes, under similar 
conditions in the United States. Please forward the same in the inclosed addressed 
envelope to j 

H. KAINS JACKSON. 


DIstTRIctT :— 
ALTITUDE. Mean Temp. TEMP. IN SUMMER. WINTER. 
Soil —Alluvial 
Loam 
Clay 
Sandy, &c., &e. 
Subsoil Geological strata 


PASTURAGE, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL GRASSES :— 


How stock is housed ? 

Methods of feeding? 
Do. breeding? 
Do. marketing? 


NAME OF BREED :— 


Size at maturity. Cow. Bull. Ox. 
Live weight. ; 
Annual a. erage yield of milk Pounds of butter. 

* in pounds or quarts. Pounds of cheese. 


ORIGIN OF BREED :— 


Description, and how long pure bred? 

Color. 

Maturity. Weight. Age. 

‘Product in labour. ‘i 
Meat, Milk. Cheese. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The above questions are furnished rather as hints than for 
categorical answers; and you are asked here to offer any information and suggestions, 
and in any form you may wish to write them, in respect to horses, sheep, or pigs, as 
well as cattle. The object of this circular is that the American agriculturists and 
stock-breeders may learn the best varieties of stock to purchase from abroad as adapted 
to their own special localities. 


THE SANDRINGHAM HERD. 


‘ [Inclosure No. 1 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


Stock is housed at night; cows and heifers always run out. The feeding is chiefly 
hay, mixture of best linseed, and cotton—from 3 to7 pounds. Heifers come in with first 
calves about thirty-two months old. 

As a breeding herd the milk is entirely devoted to calf-raising. 

The present herd were started by the Prince of Wales in 1877. . 

The Prince of Wales has a herd of Bates & Knightley Short-horns and one of Booth, 
and in both cases the cattle are treated as a tenant farmer would do, the object being 
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to make the animalsas hardy as possibly can be managed. The land, as stated above, is 
various and the district cold. 

The Prince keeps also a small herd of Alderneys and a stock of Southdown ewes, also 
a few black Polled Scotch cows for breeding cross breds. 

Short-horns and sheep are exhibited at the various agricultural societies, and His Royal 
Highness took the prize last year at the Royal Agricultural Society, held in“York, for 
the best Short-horn family of five. The Prince took first for aged rams at York and 
champion at the Royal Counties. 

All stock can be inspected by making an appointment in writing and giving two 


clear days’ notice. 
EDMUND BECK, 
Agent, Sandringham, Norfolk. 


The nearest station is Wolferton, and the Booth herd is within one minute of the 
station. ; 


CATTLE IN THE WEALD OF KENT. 


[Inclosure No. 8 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


The Sussex breed of cattle has the appearance of being nearly identical with the Devon, 
and has been the prevailing stock throughout Sussex and a large portion of the Weald 
of Kent for a very long period. It isa hardy, kindly animal, yielding a high quality of 
beef and fats readily. Until lately they were much valued for working purposes, but as 
milkers they are of but little use, the calf taking nearly the whole of the cow’s milk to 
rear it. They are yarded in winter on account of the wetness of the soil and not on 
account of any delicacy of constitution. 

W. MORLAND, 


Lamberhurst Court Lodge, Kent. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP IN BUCKS. 
3 [Inclosure No. 9 in Consul-General Merritt’s report. ] 


My farm ison a hill, sloping into the valleys all around it. The soil varies’ from 
strong clay at the bottom to deep loam on the sides, and stone brash on the top of the 
hill. It is a mixed farm of about 270 acres arable, and 330pasture. I keep a breeding 
herd of about 70 milch cows—Short-horn grades; sell milk, and wean my heifer calves; 
cowsaverage when in milk about 16 pints of milk each per day. I keep a flock of Ox- 
fordshire down sheep. IJ lamb twelve score ewes, breed rams, and sell about 100 shear- 
ling rams annually; have an auction sale the first Wednesday in August or last Wednes- 
day in July, when I sell about 60 of the best. Last year they averaged £23 9s. 6d. each, 
in 1882, £26 13s. 8d. each. Many aresold to go toGermany to cross the Merinos, some go 
to America, the rest to the leading stock-masters in England. I have bred this breed 
for nealy thirty years, keep up the pedigrees, and show at the ‘‘ Royal’’ and some few 
other leading shows, with what success the ‘‘journals”’ of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England will tell. . . : 

P. S.—I might say the Oxfordshire down sheep seem adapted for all clintates, all soils, 
and all systems of management, and improve any breed of sheep they are crossed upon, 
especially Merinos. ; 

JOHN TREADWELL, 
Upper Winchenden, Eylesbury, Bucks. 
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PRIZE BREEDERS OF BRITISH CATTLE. 


[Inclosure No. 11 in Consular-General Merritt’s report.] 


A statement of the breeds and ages of the animals which have won the gold medals, silver 
cups, and champion plate, offered by the club for cattle, to the year 1881 inclusive, together 
with the names of the exhibitors and breeders. 


Norn.—The portion of the following up to the year 1857 inclusive is extracted from the “' History of 
the Smithfield Club,” by Sir B. T. Brandreth Gibbs, honorable secretary. 


. 


ExtRA Prize £10 For Brest STEER OR OX IN THE First SIX CLASSES. 


Year. To exhibitor. Breeder. Breed. Age. 
yom. d. 
1807 | William Flowers...... James Walwyn .. ...| Hereford ox, no age named..... 000 
1808 | Samuel Chandler .... William Walker.. «| Hareford OX...ccsscceccsesee coeeeceeeee 600 
1809 
to) \ Discontinued. 
1829 
GoLD MEDALS FOR BEST IN ANY OF THE CLASSES. 
.| Marquis of Exeter.. ...| Durham steer.... {310 0 
Earl of Brownlow.. .| Durham ox. 470 
J.B. Topham ...... 0. cee fee eens DOs vcceises 5 7 0 
Henry Townshend.. William Townshend. .| Durham heifer.. 490 
SOME ssacesnee reaeats Earl Spencer.. .| Durham ox.... 14 6 0 
1835 | George Peach. John Dent..... .| Durham heifer., 411 0 
1836 | John enance Marquis of Tavistock......) Hereford steer .. 330 0 
1837 | Self... R. W. Baker.............- .| Short-horn heifer. (3 5 0 
1838 | C. Hillyard. Ex. of late Mr. Talbot.....| North Devon ox.. .|4 80 
1839 | Earl of Warwick, o| Rho HTM, scevercaresevececsase .| Hereford ox... .|4 1114 
1840 | Self... Earl Sp .| Durham ox. (5 0 7 
1841 | Self... ..| R. Wright... ..| Durham cow.. .|5 2 0 
1842} | Mr. Maxwell ..| Sir Charles °s Tempest, Bt. Short-horn cow. 16 8 6 
1843. | Sir Charles Tempest, Bt..| Self... Short-horn heifer. 490 
1844t | Henry Brown. Self... cscsorseveee Durham heifer. ... (4 0 0. 
GoLD MEDALS FOR STEER OR OX (BEST IN THE CLASSES). 
1845 | R. M. Layton....... | TP ROSS OTs ccsensiencccceteanerse Merctord, ORssscesssstccstavesanesivsves| 4 8 0 
1846 | Earl of Warwick.. TJobn THOMAS... ..ecerssseee[eeereee dO... 5 017 
1347 | W. D. Manning f. Shove: on OX sions ace ~|/4 4 0 
1848 | Earl of Leicester North Devon steer. 380 
1849 | Richard Jones... James Cartwright.. 410 0 
1850 | William Heath.. James Bill.. 210 0 
1851 | Edward Longmore. 380 
1852 sera Stratton... 410 0 
1853 |... {3 95 
1854 | Duke “of Rutland. 440 
1855 | Marquis of Exeter 310 0 
1856 | William Heath..... 450 
1357. | Edward Wortley... 310 6 
1858 | Richard Stratton «| 2 (82 
1859 | Richard Shirley. 12 6% 
1860 | R. W. Baker. Short-horn steer. [38 8 0 
18612 | George Taylor.................] Christopher Clark... ......0]sccssees do J211 7 


* The gold medal in 1830 was offered by Mr. Kiteles. 


ae this year a the gold medals were awarded to the exhibitors instead of the breeders. 


After this year (1844 
best heifer or cow. 


@ After this year (1861) a silver cup value £40 was submitted for the gold medal. 


two gold medals were given—one for the best steer or ox, and one for the 
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SILVER CUPS FOR STEER OR OX. 
Year. To exhibitor. Breeder. Breed. Age. 
. y.m. d, 
1862 | John Overmian.... J) Selifiss sisepvesivecscesceevouasie .| Devon and Short-horn.., |3 40 
1863. | William Heath ... .| Thomas Lockley Meire...| Hereford ox........ 400 
1864* | John Walesby Kirkham..| Luke Harrison... Short-horn steer. 2 5 20 
1865 | Duke of Sutherland.........) Dr. MeGillivray .. .| Scotch-horn ox.. .|5 8 0 
1866 | Richard Heath Harris.....| Alexander Cowie.. Short-horn and Seotch-polled.. 48 0 
1867 | William McCombie Self........ .. Seotch-polled 480 
1868 | William Heath. Hereford ox.... -|4 3 0 
1869 | Earl of Aylesfor | 3 2 8 
1870 | William Taylor... a 460 
1871 | Joseph Stratton .| Short-horn ox. 430 
1872 | James Bruce .| John MacPherson........... Polled Aberdeenshire steer.....} 3 8 11 
1873 | J. S. Bult .| Self. Short-horn ox.... {4 2 0 
1874 |.......08 do. .| Self... .| Short-horn steer. 3828 
1875 | G. Sowerby. .| Self. Short-horn ox. 420 
1876 | Samuel Kidner ... .| Self.. Devon ox... 411 
1877 rr H. the Prince of | William Shapland...........| Devon steer {3 2 0 
ales. 
1878 ol SOL ci secs esiahe .| Short-horn steer. «| 3 1L 0 
1879 James Bruce. Pes Con 25 3 
1880 James Durno. ‘oss steer. 3 718 
1881 | Sir W. G. Gordon-Cum- | G. Williamson.. Scotch-polle {2 8 6 
ming, Bart. ‘ 
GoLD MEDALS FoR HEIFER oR Cow (BEST IN THE CLASSES.) 
1845 | William Trinder.. Lord Sherborne.. .. .| Durham heifer 310 0 
1846 | John Booth.... Durham cow.. 9 10 
1847 | Earl of Radnor.. , Hereford and Long-horn cross|2 8 
| 3 eifer, 
1848 | John Mann.. .| Durham cow --| 9 0 
1849 | Samuel Wiley............ Bion Barn cow.. 7 2 
- 1850 | Stephen Gooch.......,........| Nathaniel Cartwright......|......... 5 3 
1851 | Samuel Druce... . Short-hora and Hereford cross| 3 41 
. eifer 
1852 SOL fi. cicsecasssvers Hereford cow...... ..| 6 11 
1853 | Henry Smith.. William Smith... ..| Short-horn cow.. 5 8 
1854 | Charles Towneley.. Alexander Bannerman... 6 8 
1855 | Henry Ambler.. W. D. Manning (the late. 7111 
1856 | Richard Stratt Self. 5 8 
1857 | Lieut. Col. Town .| Self. 41 
- 1858 | J. W. Brown Self. 3 10 2 
1859 | Lieut. Col. Towneley. Self. 3.7 
1860 | Richard Hill Sal fs-sc<50eahe5 5 2 
1861{ | John Faulkner...... aise Sir J. Harper Crewe, Bt. | Short-horn cow.. .| 510 


SCONFOCOASCNS 


SILVER Cups FOR HEIFER 


or Cow. 


1862 | Robert Tennant 
1863. | Charles Swaisland. 
1864 | Richard Taylor.. 
1865 | ifarl of Radnor.. 
1866 | Richard Stratton 
1867 | Henry Bettridge. 
4868 | Earl of Hardwicke.. 
1869 | Sir W.C. Trevelyan, 
1870 | Trevor L. Senior.. 
187L | James Bruce. 
1872 | Trevor L. Senior 
1873 | John Walter, M. 
1874 | Richard Stratton 
1875 | William Fox Beaven. 
1876 | Joseph Stratton. 
1877. | N. Catchpole.. ... 
1878 srenardl Stratton 


1830 Chiries ‘Thomas Lucas...| Self. 
1881 | Sir W. G. Gordon-Cum- | Self. 
ming, Bart. 


Alexander Paterson.. 
Walter Farthing. 
Hy. Micklem. 
Self... 
Self 
Self. 
Self. 
Self. 
Self. 


.do,, 
.| Short-horn heifer 
.| Short-horn cow... 
.| Hereford heifer .. 
.| Short-horn heifer 
.| Short-horn cow 
.| Devon heifer. 
.| Scotch-polled 
-| Devon heifer.......... 


‘ Scotch polled heifer. 
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“After this year (1864) a gold medal to the breeder was substituted for the silver medal hitherto 


given. 
‘After this year 
{Aner this year 
given. 


1861) a silver cup value £40 was substituted for the gold medal. 
1864) a gold medal to the breeder was substituted for the silver medal hitherto 
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SILVER Cups FOR SHROPSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, CROSS-BRED, OR ANY OTHER BREED 
Not Brrorg SPECIFIED (Best PEN or WETHERS IN THE CLASSES). 


Year. To exhibitor. Breeders. Breed. Age. 

m, wk, 

1862 | Zachariah W. Stilgoe...... elf vss seas .| Sussex and Cotswold............... 20 8 
en Jobn oe .| Self. Leicester and South-down. a 

TSGE: | assoc UOscusaasennvssiven se 

1865 | Duke of eee nen wn 21 
1866 | John Overman... Leicester and South 20 

1867 | Samuel Druce. Oxfordshire 21 2 

1868 | Alfred Rogers do... 21 2 

1869 | John Overman. zt : 
Tor €iiropshize ‘wethers . 21 
Oxfordshire wethers 21 
.| Oxford wethers 21 


CHAMPION PLATE (VALUE £105) TO EXHIBITOR oF Best BEAST IN THE SHow. 
1869 | Earl of Aylesford... Short-horn steer... {3 2 8 
1870 | Thomas Pulver... Short-horn ox. 39 0 
1871 | Joseph Stratton 2 call BO verijcaccsmase |4 3.0 
1872 | James Bruce... John MacPherson.... "|’Polled Aberdeenshire steer.....| 3 8 11 
1873 | Job Walter, M. Hy. Micklem...... .| Short-horn heifer.. |3 2 0 
1874 The oy The Prince of. Hugh Aylmer.... Short-horn cow. ..... (4 5 0 

ales, 
1875 | Thomas Willis... .| Self. 470 
1876 | Samuel Kidner.. Self ccsvsssenctesrace ere a esta Devon ox... j4 11 
1877 | N. Catchpole .| Self. . ‘ Short-horn heifer .|3 7 0 
1878 | Richard Stratton... .| Self... dO... ae .| 3 10 14 
1879*| .James John Ratcliffe. .| Self... do ... |3 4.0 
1880 | J. J. Colman, M. P... ay ee Durno.. Cross steer ... | 2 716 
1881 | Sir W. G. Gordon-Cum- | Self. beaheea ..| Scotch-polled heifer. | 2 8 0 
ming, Bart. } ’ 
*After the year 1879 the club’s gold medal was given to the breeder. 
Cur PRIZES FoR BEST OF EACH BREED. 
[Breed cups, value £40 each, to the exhibitor of the best beast of each breed.] 
Year. Exhibitor. Breeder. Breed. Age. 
ym. d, 
1874 | T. L. Senior Richard Stranger......... 2.) D@VO1. ....ccceccescccsee ocseeeencsaeesssene 40-0 
Richard Hil Self....... | 4 4 0 
James §. Bult. | 3 2 3 
John Kent... |3 7 0 
Sir W.Gordon- g..| W, Webster.. -| 410 20 
Henry Humpbrey. | 31L 0 
Ren Brown.. ‘ 15 8 0 
1875 Senior... | Richard Stranger. Sout 15 0 0 
Willies Groves Messrs. Heighway & Son.. .3 10 
Thomas Willis. Self... 14 7 0 
William Wood.. Self... 4 9 0 
Duke of Sutherland . Self... Scotch Highland. 15 7 0 
Thomas Statter ... George Shand. ' Oross....... .. |5 4 0 
1876 | Samuel Kidner................{ S@h lessee ae Devon ox... .4 11 
Robert Wortley Thomas ‘Lowe. .| Hereford ox.. | 4 3 0 
Joseph Stratton Self... Shorthorn heifer. 311 0 
eee _. «|| SUSSEX vcccecste cea — 
William McCombie James Barron. ..| Scotch polled ox. 460 
aaa Joni: paid James Merson.... Cross steer (3 9 0 
a 
»| William chepland. .| Devon steer .. (3 20 
> D. Edwards... Hereford ox... 420 
Nathaniel “Catchpole... If, Shorthorn heifer. 370 
Alfred Agate .. .| Sussex steer....... 320 
Sir W.Gordon- “Cumming. me ‘Jate Alex. Baterson. Scotch polled heife: 310 0 
m. Brown of Link- 
Lord Lovatt wee wood & Aberdeen. } Shorthorn steer.. .|310 0 
1878 | John Robert Overman....| Mrs. Clark... Devon steer wl 3 4-7 
Robert Wortley .. Hereford ox., 14 321 
Richard Stratton.. Shorthorn heifer. ‘131014 
John Woodruff..... | Sussex steer.. ........ 390 
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Cur Prizes ror BEST OF EACH BREED—Continued. 


Year. Exhibitor. Breeders. al Breed. Age. 


1878 | Sir W. int seeped 
George Shand.. 

1879 | John ‘Walter, M_ Pe 
Mrs. Edwards .. 


George Williamson... 
Self. 


: pean polled ox.. 


Hereford cow. 
Shorthorn he 
Sussex steer.. 
Scotch polled 
Cross steer. 
Devon steer 


Sir W.Gordon-Ca: 
Lord Lovatt... 
1880 | John Walter, 
Frederick Platt.. 
Charles Thomas Li . 
John Stewart Oxley... 
J. Colman, M.P... 
J. J. Colman, M. P.. 
1881 | John Walter, M. P. 


Sussex heifer...... 
Scotch polled steel 
Cross steer....... 


Lewis Loyd... Hereford heifer , 
W.S. Gibbs... Shorthorn cow. 
Alfred Agate... Sussex heifer... 


Sir W.Gordon-Cumming.. 


Scotch polled heifer 
Sir John Swinburne, Bt... : 


.| Cross-bred steer 
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MILK RECORD OF BRITISH COWS. 
(Inelosure 15 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.) 


Daily yield of milk Gn quarts) from sixty cows during twelve months. 


During months, 


a gs | a!) 324 
’ . a . vey a ong 
4a4/.i/4)] .].) 21412418) 8)3 1] 8¢8 
2leld/eyeial s/efeie] a) 3 kz 
No. Name. Sig;is/aga|é| 6 L 516 g a| #1] 8 a 
Elel2lalsa] a] eigll{2 le] a] asd 
Bey g./ 0 = a S =| S P| f-| oO a a OG 
a co) Ps s o/a/31¥ > © | mPS 
e/sie/S/5)%) 8 ]/2P@1 8] 8) 8] Fl soa 
BRlanl|A|]m& | & |] a\|n}|a/a4);e|/a}ax]Aa 
1 | Victoria, second 
prize, Dairy i 
Show, 1878........../18 5 |14.5 |11.0 |11.0 | 9.5 | 8.0 | 7.5 | 7.0] 6.0 | 5.5 | 5.0 | 2.5 8.83 
2 | Primrose [18.5 |19.0 |17.0 /13.0 }11.5 11.5 | 9.5 | 8.5 |] 8.5 |] 85 7.0} 11.54 
3 | Jones..... 18.0 }20.0 |16.0 14.0 |11.0 [11.0 | 8.5 | 4.5 f 
4 | Shortlegs. .{16.0 |16.0 14.0 |14.0 }12.5 | 9.0 | 9.0 | 7.5 | 3. 
5 | Hereford j17.0 |17.0 [14,0 |13.0 |11.5 11.0 {11.0 | 9.0 | 7.0 
6 | Red Cheeks. JL6.5 [15.5 14.0 |13.0 ]12.3 }11.0 {12.0 |10.0 | 8.0 
7| Paxton..... (16.5, |14,5 |12.5 |12.0 |10.0 | 9.0 | 7.0 | 6.0 | 6.0 
8 | Champion (19.0 |15.5 [14.5 |12.0 |11.0 /10.0 /11.5 |10.5 | 8.0 
9} Barry..... 114.5 116.5 |12.5 |13.0 [12.5 12.0 |12.0 | 9.5 | 8.5 
10 | Dasher {18.0 |15.0 {13.0 /11.5 110.5 | 9.5 | 9.0 | 3.5 | 1.0]. 
11 | Cowslip {16.5 |14.5 |15.0 |18.0 12.5 {10.0 |10.0 | 9.0 | 8.5 
12 | Charmer {21,0 |16.5 |16.0 [15.0 {15.0 |11.0 |10.5 | 9.0 | 7.5 
13 | Jones........ {18.5 |16.5 |15,0 [13.5 |12.0 {11.0 }10.5 | 9.0 | 7.0 
14 | Grenade 5th. 117.0 14.0 |12.0 |LO.0 | 9.5 | 9.5 | 8.0 | 6.0 | 2.0 
15 | Loosely .... AL9.5 |17.5 [14.0 |11.0 | 9.0 [10.5 | 8.5 | 8.0 | 7.0 
16 | Cockhorn . 117.0 |19.0 |17.0 |14.5 |13.0 |13.0 /12.0 11.5 | 8.0 
17 | Sandwich... .. {18.0 118.0 [14.0 |12.0 [10.5 [10.5 | 9.0 | 9.5 | 7.5 
18 | Meadow ‘Flower ' . 
ldth (dam_ of | 
first 5 Biro Chip- 3 
enham)..........++ 19.0 120.0 18.0 [15.5 13.5 |13.5 11.0 | 9.0 | 5.5 
19 Hereford (Cox’ a) =» 20.0 {17.5 |17.5 (14.5 [14.0 12.5 | 9.5 | 8.0 | 3.0 
20 | Blossom ... "118.0 [22.0 {19.0 {17.0 |16.0 18.0 }12.0 | 9.0 | 9.5 
21 .|19.0 |19.0 |17.0 {14.0 |14.0 |12.0 |10.0 | 5.0 | 6.5 
22 ...|20.0 |19.5 [18,0 |16.0 |13.0 |11.5 14,0 | 9.0] 4.0 
23 : 
...[20.5 {19.0 |18.0 |18.0 15.5 {13.0 {11.5 |10.5 | 6.0 |. 
24 .|16.0 |14.0 ]13.0 |12.0 |1L.5 |11.0 | 9.5 | 7.5 | 7.0 
25 .{23.0 |22.0 {22.0 [18.0 |16.5 |16.0 {11.0 |12.5 {12.0 
26 .|17.0 16.5 |17.5 {15.0 [11.0 /12.5 |10.5 | 8.5 | 8.5 |. 
27 | Fair Maid ( 
prize, Croydon 
1880)... 17.0 |16, 0 {11.0 | 9.5 |10. 7.5 
28 | Primrose.. 19.5 |18.5 /17.0 /16.5 [14.5 [12.5 | 4.5 
29 | Darling. 17.0 |16.0 |15.0 |12.5 [12.5 [18.5 |12.5 
30 | Lily.....--- 17.0 |16.0 |15.0 |f2.0 [10.5 {10.0 |10.5 
31 | Champion. 20.0 |19,0 |17.0 [15.5 |14.5 |14.0 12.5 
32 | Droophorn 17.5 16.5 |15.0 J15.0 J13.5 |13.5 }10.0 
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Milk record—Continued. 
a 
; ; 417] 8eal.e 
a : a : 2 | OG aio 
a : a é 3S 5 : a se Rom | gq 
dlflaldial4al2e]2l4/4]3] 2 | sae]¢ 
2 6 a o | |g q ro) S S q q 5 Bs | 
No. Name. (2) q g | 8 ° | Fy g 3 a sa A 
alolFlalsialdla e/a | hog] # 
alzlzl@lala/el/2Zl/aia]2|8 |e] 4 
2 8 a 3 = rey 2 a ra e | 3 o rie a 
te o | 4 o| = |] 4H Be 1 & | A 6 | 2% - om) 5 
Blal/aH|/&|/BlalalAl/alale | ala A 
33 | Lady... . 5 0 (10,5 |10.5 |10.5 | 8.5 | 7.0 |....... 8 
34 | Bride.... 3 E 0 [12.0 113.5 |18.5 |12.5 [10.5 |10.0 11 
35 | Peasant... . . 5 (15.5 115.0 [14.5 112.5 [14.5 ILLS 12 
36 | Pearl loth. .. 16.5 13.5 |12.5 12.0 11.5 | 8.5] 7.5 | 7.5] 6.5 10 
37 | Henrietta 17th.. 16.0 {13.0 |12.0 /12.0 10.0] 8.5 | 8.5 |5.5 | 4.5 9 
38 | Cornish... 20.0 120.0 |17.0 14.5 ]15.0 111.5 | 9.5 |10.0 Lod. 8 
39 | Shortlegs. 22.0 j21.5 /21.5 |15.5 | 85 | 6.5 | 8.0 | 7.0 | 6.0 10 
40 | Minnie. 18.0 |17.0 |15.0 /14.0 |18.5 |18.5 |12.0 | 9.5 | 9.0 16 
20.0 |21.0 {18.0 {14.0 |13.0 | 8.5 | 7.5 | 7.0 | 6.0 10 
19.0 |16.0 {19.5 j18.0 }17.0 |15.0 111.0 [10.5 | 8.0 10 
15.5 12.5 11.5 |10.5 |.7.5 ) 7.0 | 7.0] 5.5 | 5.5 1L 
17.5 ]16.0 (14.0 |11.5 {10.5 |10.5 | 9.5 | 9.5 |] 8.5 Ik 
14.5 15.5 |12.5 |12.0 [11.5 |11.0 | 9.0] 8.0 | 7.5 1 
16.0 /13.5 |10.5 | 9.5 | 9.0 | 7.5 | 5.5 | 4.5 | 4.0 9 
16.5 {15.5 |13.5 {18.5 10.5 | 8.5 | 7.0] 6.0 | 5.5 11 
17.5 16.0 |14.0 {11.5 |11.0 | 9.0 | 7.0 | 5.0 |... 8 
18.0 [17.5 {15.0 14.5 14.0 11.0 {10.0 | 7.0 | 6.5 12 
15.5 |15.5 |13.5 {11.0 [10.5 | 9.5 | 5.5 [of epee 7 
19.0 |17.0 {15.0 |15.0 14.0 12.5 {10.5 | 9.5 | 5.5 10 
0 15.5 }12.0 |12.0 }12.0 |12.0 {10.0 | 5.5 | 1.0 9 
.0 115.5 }18.5 |13.0 12.0 {11.0 | 9.5 | 8.0 | 7.0 10 
0 114.5 |12.0 18.0 112.0 | 9.5 | 6.5 | 3.0 }..... 8 
0 [18.0 }15.0 |14.0 {14.5 }13.0 |10.0 | 7.5 | 6.5 10 
5 (17.5 17.5 115.5 |18.5 |12.5 j11.0 11.0 |11.0 IL 
25.0 /23.5 120.5 120.5 |14.0 |12.0 112.0 j11.0 [12.5 | 8.0] 17.0 12 
top; 14,0 |12.0 10.5 | 9.5 | 5.5 | 8.5 [fe fleeces 11.06 8 
Sta, 22.0 |22.0 |20.0 |17.5 115.5 12.5 |10.0 | 8.5] 7.0] 7.5] 14.14 14 
15.0 {15.0 115.5 |12.0 [11.0 | 9.0] 8.0/6.5 )85/5.5 | 10.92 14 
COWS iscecasscszacceaes 18.0 |17.09 15.03.7912. 11.34) 9.72] 7.94] 6.01) 4.67) 3.05) 1.85) 11.5 /10.83 


THE POSITION OF ENGLISH DAIRY FARMING IN 1883. 
[Inclosure 16 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


The marvelous changes and improvements which have arisen during the last decade 
in the manufacture and disposal of the products of the dairy can scarcely be realized, even 
by the active participators in the movement, castinga retrospective glance at the general 
depression of the dairy interests throughout the country.so recently as 1869, when the 
factory system of cheese-making was first introduced into England. Prior to this except 
in a few favored localities contiguous to populous centers where new milk could be de- 
livered twice’a day to the hucksters who retailed it over the counter, there being then 
no organized system of delivery, those living outside the area of this charmed circle were 
compelled to convert the chief of their milk into cheese. It is true they reared a few 

, calves, made a little butter from the whey fleetings, and a light skimming from one meal, 
in order, as was alleged, to prevent the cheese from falling to pieces. In most cases the 
cheese had to be made in the kitchen, which was often inconvenient and ill-adapted for 
the purpose. The accommodation for storing and ‘ripening the cheese was generally of 
a defective character, hence the produce was variable in quality and meager in quantity. 

The Derbyshire landlords and others who contributed the funds and devoted much 
time and energy in experimental dairying, the pioneers who contributed the funds and 
undertook the labor, have received scant recognition of their philanthropic efforts at the 
hands of the public. The system was ignored by some and ridiculed by others; yet it 
accomplished all its most sanguine advocates ever anticipated, which was to raise the in- 
ferior qualities to the level of first-class brands. Taking the average price of cheese 
made in a300-cow dairy, and comparing them with an equal quantity made indiscrimi- 
nately in farmhouse dairies, the uniform quantity of the large make gives them a great 

advantage in the market. Although the system has not expanded so rapidly as was 
imagined, it is not due to any inherent imperfection, but to a combination of circum: 
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stances having directed the raw material into new channels. Previous to the factory 
movement, all statistics as to the yield of milk and its product was meager and unrelia- 
ble. The more business-like method of dealing with milk by weight, and the weighing 
of the cheese {rom the press, showed at a glance the quantity of green cheese: produced 
by a gallon of milk throughout the year. Having ascertained this, the shrinkage or loss 
of weight in ripening was easily calculated; the cost of labor, sa.t, and other materials 
used in the manufacture was correctly ascertained, and the value of the waste products 
correctly appraised. : 

Another important lesson to the dairy farmer was the transit of milk for long distances. 
The Derbyshire milk trade to London, and other large towns, dates contemporaneously 
with the introduction of the factory. In 1869 there was no milk sent from Derby to 
London. Now, in the height of the season, the quantity sent by the Midland Railway 
alone we estimate at 20,000 gallons aday. During the earlier development of the milk 
trade many losses occurred to the farmers, generally through an imperfect knowledge of the 
position of the middle men, many of whom were needy adventurers, who, by fair prom- 
ises and the offer of an extra half-penny per gallon, imposed on the good-natured credu- 
lity of the farmers, who allowed their accounts to run on and were frequently mulcted 
in large sums. The old adage ‘‘once bit, twice shy,”’ has led to moré careful inquiries 
as to the respectability and solvency of the purchaser. Weekly, fortnightly, and, at they 
utmost, monthly paymentsare now the rule. Yearly contracts are common with a vary- 
ing scale of prices and quantities for the different seasons. Although the prices of milk 
have not generally improved, the trade on the whole has assumed a more settled form. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE BREED OF DAIRY CATTLE. 


The various grades of Shorthorn comprise four-fifths of the cattle kept exclusively for 
dairy purposes in the Midland and West Midland counties, and as milk and meat. pro- 
ducers they cannot besurpassed. Their size, quality, and aptitude to lay on flesh quickly 
has been immensely improved by the use of pure-bred bulls. Where these have been 
selected with judgment, the milking capabilities have likewise increased. A much 
greater degree of care and attention is exercised in the selection of cows suitable for the 
dary. <A well-shaped milk vessel is a point on which dairy farmers are becoming more 
critical. Inferior milkers are weeded out, and either passed on to the grazier or fattened 
off on the farm. The chief obstacle to more rapid improvement of the ordinary stock of 
the diary districts is due to a parsimonious and grudging spirit in securing the services 
of abetter classof bulls. A man withadairy of 30 to 50 cows will give £30 for a young 
Shorthoin bull, which, after three years’ service and three months’ stall-feeding, will 
readily make £35 to £40 to the butcher. The stock left by him will be a remarkable 
improvement on the original. Instead of exercising more care in the selection of another 
pure-bred animal to follow, he saves a calf from some favorite cow in his own herd, 
which, being only a half-bred, reduces the progeny to their original state. 

The milk-selliag mania, which set in about 1873-’74 and culminated in 1880-’81, com- 
pletely demoralized the dairy interests of the Midlands. The best men were realizing an 
average return of £22 to £26 per cow by the sale of milk. On all the best milk farms 
rearing was for the time completely ignored; the capabilities of farms were taxed to the 
uttermost in order to produce the greatest: possible quantity of milk, the farmers pre- 
ferring to purchase springing cows to fill up their stalls as required. In the course of 
three years the system began to tell in the scarcity and enhanced prices of calving cows. 
The diminution, so to speak, of the cattle population of this country is largely due to the 
same cause. For the last two years the enhanced prices and inferior quality of the stock 
hasreduced the profits of dairy farming to a small margin. Stock reared on the farmare 
more healthy and thrive better than strangers, and these are frequently of a nondescript 
character. Instances are numerous of cows purchased at £24 to £26, after being milked 
10 or 11 months, selling as barreners at £16 or £18 each. This makes a rather heavy 
inroad on the gross returns. The very few men who have quietly gone on Tearing suffi- 
cient to keep up their herd and finished off their cast cows have suffered little from the 
pressure of the time. This year the rage for rearing has again set in; colory calves of 
a few days old have been eagerly picked up at 40s. to 50s. each. We have a commission 
to purchase all the bull calves from a herd of 40 ordinary dairy cows at 60s. each, deliv- 
ered on rail at three days old. I need scarcely say they were all by a pedigree bull. 
Such prices should be sufficient inducement to use a better class of sires, 


IMPROVED METHODS OF FEEDING. 


The great impetus given to dairy farming by the introduction of the factory system, 
and subsequently the sale of milk, has led to a much more liberal system of feeding. 
Formerly the produce of the farm, grass in summer and hay in winter, constituted the 
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diet of a dairy cow. Cheese was made during eight or nine months. The cow was put 
dry and rested for at least three months out of the twelve. With milk-selling the case 
is entirely changed. The supply must be kept up to a fixed standard throughout the 
year; hence shelterand artificial food are essential. The cows are now regularly milked 
to within one month of calving. Little long hay is now used, the food is all given ina 
prepared state. Large quantities of meal, cake, and brewers’ grains are used. During 
the early days of milk-selling some landlords were alarmed lest the land should become 
robbed and deteriorated. This contingency has not been realized; on the contrary, large 
sums are now spent on purchased foods, where, under the old cheese-making régime, not 
a shilling was spent on extraneous substances. 

I may be allowed to quote an instance, within my own knowledge, of an estate of less 
than 3,000 acres, purely dairy land, where not a ton of cake or other purchased food was 
ever used. The average outlay on this estate during the last seven years has been up- 
wards of £2,000. Some of the best men are adopting a modification of the town system. 
The weak milkers and the more aged are highly fed, and are thus milked and fattened 
at the same time, and are passed off to the butcher before they are dry. Onsomeof the 
larger farms a recent improvement is becoming popular. I have fitted up cooking cis- 
terns on several farms. These are constructed of common bricks set in cement, into 
which is placed a perforated wooden bottom; a pipe from the steam engine delivers the 
team into the open space under the false bottom; above, the tank is filled with hay orstraw, 
chaff, or a mixture of the two, with a quantity of unground corn. The cistern is covered 
by a closely-fitting lid, the steam is turned on, and the contents thoroughly cooked. This 
has proved to be not only the most economical, as in the case of dairy cows; it is the most 
efficient method of feeding corn. 


YIELD AND VALUE OF MILK. 


. The improvement of the breed and a more liberal system of feeding have increased the 
average yield of milk 160 gallons per cow during the last twelve years. The average 
yield of the best South Derbyshire dairies may be taken at 650 gallons. The popular 
taste is in favor of a rich, mellow, smooth-flavoured cheese, artificially ripened, at from 
six weeks to three months old. This is somewhat in favor of the producer, the shrink- 
age in weight being less than would be the case if kept to a greater age. An imperial 
gallon of milk at a temperature of 60 degrees weighs 10 pounds 4 ounces; under good 
management, 11 pounds of milk will produce 1 pound of cured cheese. If we estimate 
the cost of labor and materials, and allow, on the other side, one halfpenny per gallon 
for the whey, the cheese must sell at 70s. per cwt. of 120 pounds to realize 7d. per im- 
perial gallon for the crude milk. F 

Immense improvements have taken place in butter-making since the Bristol meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1879. The Coolley and Swartz systems were there 
thoroughly tested by English judges, and their merits fully recognized. Both these sys- 
tems have been completely superseded by the cream separator, which effects a perfect 
separation in an amazingly rapid manner. The milk is drawn from the cow, passed over 
a Lawrence refrigerator, and immediately separated at the rate of G0 gallons or more an 
hour. The perfectly sweet cream is churned immediately, or, as preferred by some, ren- 
dered slightly acid, either by natural or artificial means. Sv rapid is the process that 
butter from the morning’s milk can be placed in the market the same evening. The 
cream, when removed by the separator, is as free from milk as can possibly be the case 
by the ordinary method of skimming; hence the butter is finer, being perfectly free 
from casein. The quality of cream is further shown by the yield of butter. One hun- 
dred quarts of cream frequently produce 112 pounds of butter; the average yield of 
butfer throughout the year, ip an ordinary farm dairy, is 16 ounces of butter from 11 
quarts of new milk. One of the chief advantages of the separator is the enhanced value 
of the skim milk, which is perfectly sweet, and will keep so for a much longer period 
than milk which had been set from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, hence it is more val- 
uable either for household purposes or the rearing of stock; its commercial value is 3d. or 
4d. per imperial gallon. The butter fat only being removed, the solids remain intact 
to build up the bone and muscle of the young animal, and the sugar as a heat pro- 
ducer; hence its value for stock-raising. The market price of crude milk varies like 
other commodities. The best prices are generally obtained from local vendors. 

There is still a large field open amongst the mining population of the North Midlands, 
as well as that of the country villages, who can obtain it only asa luxury. Though 
sent daily from their own doors in large quantities to London and other large towns, 
the denizens of the country villages are unable to supply their wants. The prices vary 
from 73d. to 8d. for thé six summer monthsand 93d. to 10d. for the six winter months, 

‘ per imperial gallon, out of which the farmer has to defray the cost of carriage, which, if 
sent to London, is1d. per gallon. Although stringent laws have been placed in the stat- 
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ute book as to the legality of certain well-defined weights and measures, nevertheless 
the old barn gallon of 17 pints is used as a measure of capacity to the mystification and, 
not unfrequently, the loss of the average countryman. Since the use of cream separa- 
tors has become more general, the use of new milk amongst the working classes has been 
gradually falling off. The retail price in London 6f perfectly sweet and wholesome skim 
milk is 23d. per quart. This cannot fail to prove an inestimable boon to the poorer 
classes. z 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CO-OPERATIVE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


The isolated position and the general circumstances and surroundings of the ordinary 
dairy farmer seldom lead him into the keen commercial current of modern lile, hence he 
comes more frequently into contaét with the middle-man than he does with’ the con- 
sumer. The co-operative principle is specially applicable to modern dairy management, 
and on ail estates of any magnitude factories should be erected and fitted up with the 
necessary plant for cheese and butter making and milk selling, the tenants paying a 
moderate rent for the buildings and use of the plant. 

On a large scale, it is necessary to have a skillful manager who would act under a 
general committee of the milk contributors. The association would be hamperedf 
by no contracts, and be able at all times to dispose of their produce in the best market. 
The sale of new milk, cheese-making, or butter-making, and thesale of skim milk, would 
each be resorted to in order to meet the turn of the murkets, so that larger profits might 
be earned. A constantsupervision would insure amore uniform and higher quality than 
is possible where an equal quantity is made up in separate dairies, with all the disadvan- 
tages of inferior plant. Butter factoriesare on the increase, and the quality of the produce 
is uniform and vastly superior to the general run of private dairies. To my mind, the 
chief objection is, they are not conducted on co-operative principles. The milk is pur- 
chased at a fixed price, and the farmer has no further interestin the concern. 

My employer, the Earl of Harrington, is willing to erect and equip a cheese and but- 
ter dairy in the center of a large dairy parish by way of experiment, charging only a 
nominal rent for the first year or two. There is, however, great diflidence on the part 
of the tenants toembark in the venture. In order to takefull advantage of every fluctua- 
tion of the market, one or two condensing pans should be erected in every factory. This 
insures a complete control over the skim milk, which can either be condensed as plain 
milk, when it will keep perfectly sweet for six or eight days, and sent to the distant 
towns and returned to its original state of skim milk by the addition of 85 per cent. ot 
water. This is a palatable and wholesome addition of the food supply of the working 
classes. The retail price in London is 2}d. per quart. The skim milk is likewise 
sweetened by the addition of sugar, condensed and packed in hermetically sealed tins. 
This will keep fer an almost indefinite period. When wanted for use, the tin is opened, 
and 85 to 87 per cent. of pure water added. The mixture, when well agitated, has the 
appearance and taste of sweet skim milk. To my mind, the great practicai advantages 
of the cream separator and condensing pan is that the condensed milk, either plain or 
sweet, isin a portable form, easily conveyed long distances at a cheap rate, and will 
prove an inestimable boon to the farmer by enabling him to rear his stock at a cheap 
rate, so that rearing may be successfully practiced on farms which, under ordinary cit- 
cumstances, would be impracticable. A condensing factory has been started in South’ 
Derbyshire. At present the produce is principally sent to the London markets, and as 
its properties become better known the demand will largely increase. : 

The yield of butter varies considerably, even from day to day, irrespective of food. 
The quality and temperature of the drinking water hasa marked effect on the health 
and secretionsofthecow. Thesimple cream-test tubes now in every-day use long puzzled 
observant managers as to the direct cause of the varying quantities.of cream. Close ob- 
servations and experience have strengthened the conviction that temperature is the great 
disturbing cause. The same quantity of milk which under a mean atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees will produce 4 pounds 5 ounces of butter, at a temperature of 70 the 
quantity ot butter is reduced to 4 pounds 13 ounces, and at 80 degrees of temperature 
there is a further falling off in the quantity to 4 pounds 3 ounces; at 50 degrees the butter 
is increased to 5 pounds 14 ounces. With regard to added water the analysts are fre- 
quently at fault. As soon as the milk is drawn from the cow, chemical changes begin 
to take place, by which new combinations are formed. The solids in their original state 
vary slightly; the chemical forces, which are constantly at work, are continually building 
up new structures from the ruins of the old. By this we imply that even where the cows 
are fairly well. kept the milk at certain times may fall far shortof the cream standard 
without a particle of water being added. All milk uow sent by rail is passed over a 
refrigerator and the temperature reduced from 95 degrees (the normal heat when drawn 
from the cow) to 60 degrees, at which it is usually sentoff. This change of temperature 
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reduces the volume nearly 5 per cent. Although great improvements have been made 
during the last 10 years in the handling of milk and its products, there is still much to 
learn before we can pretend to be adepts in the art. ' 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


OcTOBER 1, 1883. 


THE MILKING TRIALS AT THE DAIRY SHOW. 
[Inclosure 16¢ in Consul-General Merritt's report.] 


The following full report of the yields and analyses of milk at the London Dairy Show 
have been sent to us for publication: ‘ i 


COWS. 
- Day’s | Quality Total 
4 Date of calf or kid. No. Age. milk, of total Fat. award 
quantity.| solids. 
Years. lbs, oz.| per cent. 
217 ve 5. O 12.9 3. 85 99.12 
*21 + 47 0 14. 20 4.71 92. 05 
25 5k 27 12 13.11 4.01 63. 98 
August 29.... 27 5 34 12 13.77 5.30 88.79 
September L .....ccecceecee eeeeeeeres 36 Ty 32 8 13.21 4.20 73.92 
POLY 28, .ncssccsiseae teeeeces eaearcbienevees 44 vi 23 0 13.29 4.1L 67, 28 
August 5.. #49 Sir 26 4 34.21 5, 14 81.87 
June 28 56 4 21 0 14. 66 5.08 80.72 
April 8.. 487 7 18 8 14, 25 5.94 87.50 
October 65 4 30 4 14.18 5.12 79.81 
August 8.. 66 4 33 12 13.74 4,92, 80. 43 
July 10... *78 7 60 4 12.12 2.86 91.59 
July 4....:.. sides #81 4} 26 8 14,75 5.28 87.30 
Beptena Wer 27 sesciccsscvoissvsssecsscasitesgpsvecs tsae 82 bE 51 8 11,48 2.40 68, 46 


No. 17, Class 1.—Red Cherry (Shorthorn); color, red; age, 7 years 9 months and 1 
week; last calf, May 12, 1883; breeder and exhibitor, Mr. J. Phillips (non-pedigree). 

» Yield of milk, October, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 27 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 23 pounds 
8 ounces; total, 51 pounds. . 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0338; total solids, 12.96; fat, 3.85; solids not fat, 9.11; 
percentage of cream by volume, 10. 

Number of points (1st prize, section No. 1 Champion prize): Quantity, 51; quality, 
25.92; time, 13.70; additional fat, 8.59; total, 99.12. 

No. 21, Class 2.—Daisy (Shorthorn): color, roan; age, 5 years 6 months; produce, 3 
calves; last calf due, per catalogue, September 19; per cowman, September 27, 1883; ex- 
hibitor, Mr. Thomas Birdsey (non-pedigree}. 

Yield of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 26 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 20 pounds 
8 ounces; total, 47 pounds. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0336; total solids, 14.20; fat, 4.71; solids not fat, 9.49; 
percentage of cream by volume, 11. ‘ 

Number of points (2d prize, section 1): Quantity, 47.0; quality, 28.4; time, none: 
additional fat, 17.1; total, 92.5. 

No. 25, Class 2.—Honesty (Shorthorn); color, roan; age, 5 years 2 months; produce 
3 calves; last calf, per catalogue, August 17,1883; per cowman, September 27, 1873; 
exhibitor, Mr. T. Birdsey (non-pedigree). 

Yield of milk October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 16 pounds; 7.15 p. m., 11 pounds 12 ounces; 
total, 27 pounds 12 ounces. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0336; total solids, 13.11; fat, 4.01; solids not fat, 9.10; 
percentage of cream by volume, 10.5. 

- Number of points: Quantity, 27.75; quality, 26.22; additional fat, 10.01; total, 63.98. 

No, 27, Class 2.—Spot (Shorthorn); color, Sussex brown; age, 5 years; produce, 5 
calves; last calf, August 29, 1883; exhibitor, Rev. W. Winlaw (non-pedigree). 

Yield of milk October 3, 1881: 8.30 a. m., 19 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 15 pounds 
4 ounces; total, 34 pounds 12 ounces. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.030; total solids, 13.77; fat, 5.30; solids not fat, 8.47; 
percentage of cream by volume, 14. 
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N hee of points: Quantity, 34.75; quality, 27.54; time, 3.50; additional fat, 23.00; 
total, 88.79. fl 

No. 36, Class 3.—Lady Savage (Jersey); color, silver gray; age, 7 years 4 months; 
last calf about September 1, 1883; exhibitor, Mr. H. C. Smith (non-pedigree). 

Yield of milk October 3, 1883 : 8.30 a. m., 18 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 14 pounds; 
total, 32 pounds 8 ounces. : : 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0326; total solids, 13.21; fat, 4.20; solids not fat, 9.01; 
percentage of cream by volume, 12. - 

Number of points: Quantity, 32.50; quality, 26.42; time, 3.00; additional fat, 12.00; 
total, 73.92. : 

No. 44, Class 3.—Velveteen (Jersey); color, fawn; age, 7 years 2 months 1 week; 
produce, 6 calves; last calf, July 28, 1883; breeder, Mr. Le Brocq; exhibitor, Mr. J. 
Cardus (non-pedigree). 

Yield of milk October 3, 1883: 8,30 a. m., 13 pounds; 7.15 p. m., 10 pounds; total, 23 
pounds. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0336; total solids, 13.29;. fat, 4.11; solids not fat, 9.18; 
percentage of cream by volume, 12. 

Number of points: Quantity, 23.00; quality, 26.58; time, 6.60; additional fat, 11.10; 
total, 67.28. 

No. 49, Class 3.—Little Katie (Jersey); color, lemon fawn; age, 5 years 4 weeks; pro- 
duce, 3 calves; last calf, August 5, 1883; breeder, Mr. C. B. Dixon; exhibitor, Mr. H. 
H. A. Rigg (non-pedigree). , 

Yield of milk October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 14 pounds 12 ounces; 7.15 p.m., 11 pounds 
8 ounces; total, 36 pounds 4 ounces. ' 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0316; total solids, 14.21; fat, 5.14; solids not fat, 9.07; 
percentage of cream by volume, 18.5. 

Number of points (2d prize, section 2): Quantity, 26.25; quality, 28.42; time, 5.80; 
additional fat, 21.40; total, 81.87. 

No. 56, Class 4.—Countess (Guernsey); color, lemon and white; age, 4 years 2 
weeks; produce, 2 calves; last calf, June 28, 1883; breeder and exhibitor, Mr. W. A. 
Glynn. 

Pedigree: Sire, Billy 1st; dam, Duchess. , 

Yield of milk October 3, 1883: 8.30 a.m., 12 pounds; 7.15 p. m., 9 pounds; total, 21 

ounds. ) ; 
P Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0324; total solids, 14.66; fat, 5.08; solids not fat, 9.58; 
percentage of cream by volume, 10. Se 

Number of points: Quantity, 21.00; quality, 29.32; time, 9.60; additional fat, 20.80; 
total, 80.72. 2 

No. 57, Class 4.—Gentle (Guernsey); color, lemon and white; age, 7 years 2 
months; produce, 5 calves; last calf, April 8; breeder and exhibitor, Mr. W. A. Glynn. 

Pedigree: Sire, Johnny 2d; dam, Fairy 1st. 

Yield of milk October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m.,11 pounds; 7.15 p. m., 7 pounds 8 ounces; 
total, 18 pounds 8 ounces. . - 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0316; total solids, 14.25; fat, 5.54; solids not fat, 8.71; 
percentage of cream by volume, 7.5. . ; : 

Number of points (1st prize, section 2): Quantity, 18.50; quality, 28.50; time, 15.10; 
additional fat, 25.40; total, 87.50. . 

No. 63, Class 5.—Lady Flora (Ayrshire); color, brown and white; age, 4 years 6 
months; last calf, October, 1882; exhibitor, Mr. G. Ferme (non-pedigree). 

Yield of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 16 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 13 pounds 
12 ounces; total, 30 pounds 4 ounces. hae: ‘ 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0326; total solids, 14.18; fat, 5.12; solids not fat, 9.06; 
percentage of cream by volume, 12. : ie 

Number of points: Quantity, 30.25; quality, 28.36; additional fat, 21.20; total, 79.81. 

No. 66, Class 5.—Pride of Leigham Lodge (Ayrshire); color, brown and white; age, 4 
years; last calf, by certificate, August 8, 1883; exhibitor, Mr. G. Ferme (non-pedigree); 
disqualified. 

Yield of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 18 pounds 12 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 15 pounds; 
total, 33 pounds 12 ounces. ; : 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0312; total solids, 13.74; fat, 4.92; solids not fat, 8.82; 
percentage of cream by volume, 15. . ee 

Number of points: Quantity, 33.75; quality, 27.48; additional fat, 19.20; total, 80.43. 

No. 78, Class 7.—Magpie (cross, sire Shorthorn, dam Dutch); color, black and white; 
age, 7 years; last calf, July 10, 1883; exhibitors, Messrs. J. Rumbal and Son (non-pedi- 
gree). 

‘s Sa of miik, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 31 pounds 4 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 29 pounds; 
dotal, G0 pounds 4 ounces. 
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Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0334; total solids, 12.12; fat, 2.86; solids not fat, 9.26; 
percentage of cream by volume, 9 . : 

Number of points (1st prize, section 3): Quantity, 60.25; quality, 24.24; time, 8.50; 
less deficiency in fat, 1.40; total, 91.59. 

No. 81, Class 9.—Myrtle 7th (Devon); color, red; age, 4 years 5 months 3 weeks; 
produce, 2 calves; last calf, J uly 4, 1883; breeder and exhibitor, Mr. A. C. Skinner. 

ia Sire, Duke of Farrington (1323); dam, Myrtle 1st (4765); by Squire Winter 
(1453). : : 

‘Yield of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 15 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 11 pounds; 
total, 26 pounds 8 ounces. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0336; total solids, 14.75; fat, 5.28; solids not fat, 9.47; 
percentage of cream by volume, 3. ; 

Number of points (2d prize, section 3): Quantity, 26.50; quality, 29.50; time, 9.00; 
additional fat, 22.80; total, 87.80. 

No. 82, Class 9. —Dairymaid (cross, sire Shorthorn, dam Dutch); color, blue and white; 
age, 5 years G months; produce, 2 calves; last calf, September 27, 1883; exhibitor, Mr. T. 
Birdsey (non-pedigree). 

Yield of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 27 pounds 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 24 pounds; 
total, 51 pounds 8 ounces. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.0336; total solids, 11.48; fat, 2.40; solids not fat, 9.08; 
percentage of cream by volume, 8.25. 

Number of points: Quantity, 51.50; quality, 22.96; total, less 6.00 for deficiency of 
fat, 68.46. 
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GOATS. 


No. 171, Class 24.—Kitty; breed, horned goat (short-haired), Nubian and British; 
color, brown and white; age, 7 years; last kid, July 13, 1883; exhibitor, Mr. E. T. Crook- 
enden (non-pedigree); disqualified. : : 

Yield of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m., 1 pound 8 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 1 pound 4 
ounces; total, 2 pounds 12 ounces. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.032; total solids, 14.69; fat, 4.90; solids not fat, 9.79. 

No. 289, Class 25.—Nancy (horned goat), long-haired; color, black and white; age, 7 
years; produce, 7 kids; last kid, July 3, 1883; exhibitor, Mr. Nixon. 

Yield. of milk, October 3, 1883: 8.30 a. m.,2 pounds 2 ounces; 7.15 p. m., 2 pounds 4 
ounces; total, 4 pounds 6 ounces. 

Analysis: Specific gravity, 1.032; total solids, 12.39; fat, 3.34; solids not fat, 9.05, 

Number of points (1st prize): Quantity, 4.37; quality, 24.78; total, 29.15. 


CENTRAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE. 


(Inclosure 16b in Consul-Géneral Merritt's report.) 


Chairman: Thomas Duckham, esq., M.P. Vice-Chairman: Henry Chaplin, esq.,M.P. Secretary: 


Major Craigie. 


Chamber. * 


Secretary. 


Vote. 


Banbury district.....c.x.ccccsssscceeeseseneee 
Bedale 


Berks and Oxon Associatio: 


Brecknockshire.. . 
Buckinghamshire. 
Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely. 
Cheshire 


I Thomas Rigby, Sutton Weaver, Preston Brook, Cheshire.. 
Cirencester ..,.....0000» Robert Ellett, public office, Cirencester..............:ccceseeseees 
Cleveland T. Petch, Marton, Middlesbro’........ 

Clwyd, Vale of. J.D. Lewis, land agency office, D 
Cornwall County..... G.H. P. Martin, Truro... 


Cowbridge Farmers’ 
Croydon Farmers’ Club.. 
Devon and Cornwall...........ssssseoeee 
shire.. 


Hampshire.... 
Herefordshire ... 
Hertfordshire... 


«| R. Peters, jr.,.7 Downing strect, Cambridge 


.| E. H. Bentall, Elm Villa, Halstead. 


W.T. Warner, 59 Middleton road, Grimsbury, Banbury. 


J. Teale, solicitor, Bedale 
J. Neale, 24 Friar street, Reading 
Rhys Davies, 8 Lion street, Breco! 
George Fell, Aylesbury............... 


G.E. Tutton, Broadway, Cowbrid 
G. Horsley, 85 Canterbury road, Croyde 
J.B. Body, Old Town Chambers, Plymouth. 
C. Waistell, Northallerton 
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Central Chamber of Agriculture—Continued. 
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Chamber. Sceretary. $ 
fized 

Howdenshire. ....| Henry Green, solicitor, Howden... veh) 
Ixworth Farmers’ Club .| J.C. Booty, Ixworth, Suffolk.. 2 
Kendal... .| Arthur Hoggarth, Kendal .. 1 
East Kent George Slater, land agent, Canterbury . 2 
Leicestershir Thomas Wilson, Knaptoft House, Oundle .. 
Lincolnshire. Stephen Upton, Saint Bencdict’s square, Lincoln Z 
Maidstone .. G. Hurn, Maidstone ......... ce seeeedeee 
Monmouthshire... J.S. Stone, 29 Dock street, Newport 
Newcastle Farmers’ Club T. Bell, Hedley ‘Hall, Marley Hill, Gateshead .. 
NOWDULY sicsisicesisccccssscccccssse George J. Cosburn, Market place,” Newbury .. 
Norfolk J. B. Forrester, Tombland, Norwich............ 
Northamptonshire Thomas J. Adkins, Kurdey road, Northampton. 
Nottinghamshire Ed. Browne, | Cobden Chambers, Belhamst., Notting 


Penrith Farmers 
Peterboro’ Agr icultural 
Scottish 
Sevenoaks Farmers’ Club 


Shropshire......... Alfred Mansell, College Hill, ‘Shrewsbury. 
Somersetshire . Messrs. Mayo and March, Yeovil .......... 
Staffordshire... W. Tomkinson, Newcastle, Staffordshire .. 
Staindrop Farmers’ Club. John Abbs, Westholrne Winston, Darlington 
East Suffolk Rh. L. Enerett, Rushmere, Ipswich . Masassuctseseaceas 
West Suffolk....... G.Blencowe, Whiting street, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Sunderland J.T. Lawson, Hollycar House, Tunstall ..... 


Swindon.. J. A. Davies, 6 High street, Swindon, Wilts 
Warwicks! Hugh Suffolk, 8 Priory row, Coventry .. 
Wisbeach Distri .| George J. Moore, 1 Bridge street, Wisbe: 
South Wilts..... .| J. R. White, Zeals St. Martin, Bath. 
Worcestershire John Blick, solicitor, Droitwich ....... 
East Riding of Yorkshire .| Tom Turner, solicitor, Newbegin, Beverley. 
West Riding of Yorkshire: 

Wakefield Branch. .| M. B. Hick, Exchange buildings, Wakefield . 


Doncaster Branch. 
York 


.| H. F. Cundall, 


Thomas Robinson, Eamont Bridge, Penrith .. 
J. E. Little, Queen street, Peterboro’. 

David Curror, India Buildings, Edinburgh. 
W. H. Cronk.’Sevenoaks.. 


George Chafer, 9 Market place, Doncaster . 
2 Blake street, York ............ 
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DAILY INCREASE IN WHIGHT OF VARIOUS BREEDS. 


[Inclosure 17 in Consul-General Merritl’s report. ] 


The following table shows the comparative daily rate of increase in the classes for 


steers in the Devon, Hereford, Shorthorn, Sussex, Red Polled, Scotch Polled, and Crossed 


breeds of cattle at Islington. 


Classes for steers not exceeding 2 years old: 
Crosses—7 animals average........ aes 


Herefords—6 animals average 
Sussex—7 animals average..... . 
Shorthorns—8 animals average . 
Devons—7 animals average.. 


Classes for steers not exceeding 3 years o 


Shorthorns—16 animals average .. 
Crosses—10 animals average .. 
Herefords—8 animals average. 


Sussex—7 animals average...... 1.84 
Scotch Polled—10 animals average. 1.81 
Red Polled—3 animals average .... 1. 60 
Devons—8 animals average . aah w» 1,52 
Classes for steers not exceeding 4 years old 
Shorthorns—3 animals average. o. LO6L 
Herefords—2 animals average 1.60 
Sussex—2 animals average... 1.60 
Crosses—8 animals average.. 1.60 
Scotch Polled—5 animals average 1,55 
Red Polled—2 animals average... 7 ra 


Devons—7 animals average... 


Pounds. 
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FRENCH LIVE STOCK.* * 


\ 


[From the London Farmers’ Hand-Book. Inclosure O in Consul-General Merritt’s report. Ex- 
pressly translated far the Royal Agricultural Society's Guide, from the official French catalogue 
of Paris Exbibition.] 


The races of domesticated animals met with in France are numerous and widely dif- 
ferent, and constitute one of the principal sources of the agricultural wealth of that 
country.‘ Subject to the various conditions of climate, soil, system of cultivation, &c., 
they are distributed as follows, according to the last general census of 1873: 


Calves 1, 252, 477 
"Young bullocks and bulls 947, 821 
Heifers 1, 476, 589 
Bulls soos cece teen nash oy i Coaauee een souecb mete tense ee oele 313, 081 
Osten) coe se acccdausstemnsennensssessesseosconce anes scotececesenes 1, 792, 570 
COWS tae meietegie deen See se so coe et eeneeecesscsceee ceeestgeseee snes 5, 938, 450 
11,721,818 


The Departments in which the number of stock exceeds 200,000 head are—Finistere, 
Vendee; Loire-Inferieure, Ille-et-Vilaine, Saone-et-Loire, Cotes-du-Nord, Morbihan, 
Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne, Nord, Calvados, la Manche, Ain, Puy-de-Dome, Seine-In- 
ferieure, and Cantal. 

Those in which the stock is less than 20,000 head are—Vaucluse, Var, Seine, Gard, 
Herault, Basses-Alpes, Bouches-du-Rhone, Alpes-Maritimes, and the jurisdiction of 

. Belfort. 


THE NORMANDY BREEDS. 


The Department of Manche, the actual cradle of the Normandy races, constitutes, with 
that of Calvados, the principal center of production of the stock belonging to the Nor- 
mandy breeds and their sub-breeds, which latter form a somewhat important item in 
the supplies furnished for the consumption of Paris. 

The Norman breeds are also kept, though in smaller numbers than in Manche and 
Calvados, in the Department of the Orne, Eure, Seine-Inferiure, Eure-et-Loir, Seine-et- 
Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine, whence their heifers are sent up, in competition with 
Flemish cows, to restock the cow-sheds of Paris and its environs. 

The famous Isigny butter is made from the milk of cows of the Bessine breed, and 
from that of other Normandy breeds is made Gournay butter, and the choice Camembert, 
Livarot, Pont l’Eveque, and Neufchatel cheeses, as well as the Neufchatel double cream 
cheese, and the Gournay variety known as Gervais cheese. 


THE FLEMISH BREED. 


The Flemish breed are pre-eminent as milkers. They are met with in the depart- 
ments of Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Aisne, and up to the suburbs of Paris, but the principal 
breeding center is in the arrondissements of Dunquerque and Hazebrouck, especially on 
the extensive pasture of Bergues, Cassel, and Bailleul, where a judicious selection main- 
tains the breed in all the plenitude of its best characteristics. 

The Flemish cow is distinguished by a reddish-brown coat, deepening in color towards 
the head, with a few white marks. The extremities and the natural openings are 
black. It is of large size and handsome conformation, with a fine skin, a good head, a 
very straight dorsal line, a large rump, and a fine, well-hung tail. At the same time 
the chest is wanting in width, and the sides might well be more rounded. 

A good Flemish Bergues cow will produce as much as 2,600 liters of milk a year. 
The daily yield, after calving, often rises in fact to 25 liters, or in exceptional cases even 
to 30 liters. . 

The males of this breed are slaughtered when quite young, and sold as veal, with th 
exception of the few reared for breeding purposes. 


THE CHAROLAISE BREED. 


The Charolaise breed is the handsomest and the most important in the central depart- 
ments. Originally coming from Brionnais and Charolaise (the southwest part of the 
department of Saone-et-Loire), it is now bred throughout the whole Saone-et-Loire, 
Nievre, and Allier, as well as in certain parts of Cher, Yonne, Cote d’Or, and Haute- 
Loire. They are good working oxen, and furnish first-rate butchers’ meat. 


ee The portraits of French cattle which accompanied this inclosure are inserted at page 


wo. 
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The Charolaise is recognized by its white co vt of fine silky hair, its regular cylindrical 
body, short broad head, furnished with fina mid ile-sized white horns curled up toward 
the points, its rose-colored muzzle, large eye, and genslo.physiognomy. It is short in 
the leg, and exhibits a well-hung tail, a very prominent and deep rump, a broad straight 
ot a rounded sides, a full deep chest, and a neck and shoulders carrying little 
dewlap. 

The cow is by no means a good milker. 

The sub-breed, ‘‘Charolaise-Nivernaise,”’ the best types of which come from Nievre 
and Allier, is particularly worthy of notice, and superior to other French breeds from 
the butchers’ point of view, having indeed sometimes carried off the prize in open com- 
petition with Durhams and Durham crosses. 

Animals of the Charolaise breed are bought at very high prices by the farmers of the 
north and of the suburbs of Paris, who use them first for field labor and then fatten 
them for the butcher. ‘ 


THE GASCONNE AND CHAROLAISE BREEDS. 


The Charolaise has its center of production in the district of Carolle (Ariege), the sec- 
ond in the department of Gers, more especially in the arrondissement of Lombez. Both 
are descended from the Schwitz breed; they are essentially working oxen, and ure often 
kept as such till fifteen years old or more. 

The conforniation of animals of these breeds is tolerably regular, the body cylindrical, 
the chest well developed, the limbs strong, the bony framework a little course, and the 
tail attached a trifle high. The coat is badger-gray of more or less pronounced shades, 
the extretnities and the natural outlets generally black. 

The cows are tolerable milkers. 

These two breeds give rise to a brisk trade between the districts where they are reared 
and the departments of Haute-Garonne, Tarn-et-Garonne, Lot-et-Garonne, Aude, Hautes- 
Pyrenees, and Tarn, where they are much sought after for draught purposes. 

3 \ 


THE GARONNAISE BREED. 


This breed, the bulkiest of those found in the sub-Pyrenean basin, belongs to the great 
Gallic bovine family, and is divided into two groups—that of the valley, which furnishes 
the better developed animals, and that of the hills, whose members are smaller and less 
heavy, but more capable of work. : 

Garonnaise oxen are very long in the body, and often betray a faulty conformation; 
the sides are flat, the chest confined, the buttock short, the tail badly set on, and the 
osseous frame mean. Its long, heavy, busked head gives the animal a melancholy ap- 
pearance. The coat is of a uniform wheaten color, the muzzle and the border of the 
eyelids pale red, and the horns white. 

The cows are better shaped than the males, but are poor milkers. The Garonnaise 
breed is much esteemed for laboring purposes, on account of its colossal strength and its 
patience; it also fattens pretty easily. 

The best centers of production are the valley of the Garonne as far as Agen, and the 
Dordogne valley, 


THE BAZADAISE BREED. 


The arrondissement of Bazas is the chief rearing ground of animals of this breed, 
which is nevertheless found in the departments of Landes and Gers, and in certain parts 
of Lot-et-Garonne and of Tarn-et-Garonne. 4 

The shape of these animals is perfect. The chest, well let down, is broad and deep; 
the flank rounded, and the body generally almost cylindrical; the line of the back 
straight; the haunch broad, square, and well placed; the rump often very good, occa- 
sionally leaves something to desire in a good many specimens. The head is short, the 
forehead broad and open; the horns are often faulty. 

The females may be said to be irreproachable as to shape, but they are poor milkers. 

The bull is a wild, almost ferocious, animal, and extremely dangerous. From avery 
early age it is hardly safe to go near him, and even in the stall he has to be tied up with 
strong ropes. The oxen are capital workers, but always preserve their character for 
violence and spirit; they are extremely irritable, and much management and all sorts of 
precautions are necessary in leading them. 


THE FEMININE BREED. 


This breed, which belongs to the Comtois type, is chiefly raised on the borders of 
Doubs and Saone, and is met with as far as Bresse. 
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. The hair is of a more or less deep wheaten colour, the head slender, the horns small 
and placed near the eyes, the neck slim, the chest narrow, the body long, the hindquar- 
ters broad, the legs short and thin, the skin supple and very delicate, the root of the tail 
a little prominent. 

The cows run small and are generally good milkers, the ordinary yield of milk, after 
calving, being from 15 to 18 liters a day. 

The bulls are very spirited, and become vicious as they grow old. The oxen are 
strong, active, tractable, and form excellent draught beasts. 

This breed fattens late, but easily. 


THE PYRENEAN BREEDS. 
I.—The Lourdes Breed. 


These are good milkers compared with the other breeds of the Pyrenean basin; they 
are chiefly used in the valléy of Argeles (Hautes-Pyrenees). 

They are of small stature, and carry a coat of light wheat color, which is considered 
characteristic of purity of blood. In the bulls this color is somewhat deeper. The 
head is long and somewhat heavy ; the horns of a dull white. 

This breed, highly esteemed as good milkers in a district where these are rare, sup- 
plies the cow-sheds and dairies of Tarbes, Bagneres, and the large towns of the southwest. 


II.—The Aure-Valley and Saint-Girons Breeds. x 

These two breeds have many points in common. The firstis raised in the high-lying 
valleys of the Pyrenees; the second is restricted to the arrondissement of Saint-Girons 
(Ariege). The latter, which may be regarded as the ancestor of the Bazadaise breed, is 
well made, though small, and of’ general graceful appearance. The coat is of a deep 
badger-gray color passing into chestnut, and all the exterior mucous membranes are 
rose colored. The animals are not so strong as those of the Lourdes breed. 

The Saint-Girons cow, highly esteemed asamilker, issent out to Ariege generally, to 
Haute-Garonne, Aude, and Herault; it is essentially the cow for small holdings, and 
may be regarded as the Bretonne of the southwest. 

The Aure breed is not so small; its coat is rough and more tawny in color, and the 
cows are not such good milkers. 

The bullocks of both breeds are small, squat, hardy, and without any specially promi- 
nent characteristics. 


III.—Bearnaise, Basquaise, and Urt Breeds. 


These three breeds belong to the same family, and such differences as there are between 
them are scarcely appreciable. Their essential characteristic is their aptitude for work 
combined with the production of meat of excellent quality. 

All three are graceful in appearance, spirited, and playful. The head is short and 
square, the broad forehead bearing weli-placed and finely curved-horns. The coat varies 
from deep red to light wheat color ; and these differences of color, as well as certain gradu- 
ations in the direction and length of the horns, constitutes almost the whole distinction 
there is between the three types. 

The bull bears a very fully developed horn from an early age (a character which is 
rather rare in the generality of French breeds), and is very courageous. 

The cows are bad milkers, and are chiefly used for draught purposes. 

The bullocks are active, and good workers; but they require gentle management, be- 
ing easily made restive and obstinate. . 

The raising of these three breeds is carried on in the part of the Pyrenees situated be- 
tween Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Canterets. They are generally sent to be fattened in the 
department of Landes, and notably in the arrondissement of Saint-Sauveur, whence they 
acquire the name of ‘‘ beeufs landais,’’ by which they are known on the Bordeaux market. 


THE LIMONSINE BREED. 


This breed is principally raised in Haute-Vienne. It is of medium size, and the coat 
is of red wheat color. 

The head is light, the muzzle and eyelids pale rose color, the horns white and open, 
the back well set, the side rounded, the attachment of the tail a little prominent, the 
limbs short and fleshy, the extremities white. Theirleading characteristics are docility, 
aptitude for work, and early fattening. 
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The cows are moderate milkers. 
The Limonsine breed ranks among the best of France in respect to yield and quality of 
meat. : ‘ 


THE SALERS BREED. 


This breed originally hailed from the mountains of Auvergne—the central plateau of 
which it frequented—and from Cantal and Puys-de-Dome, extending westward towards 
the neighboring departments. ; 

The Salers present a slender appearance, with bulky and powerful bones ; the coatis a 
bright red mahogany, marked with white under the belly. ‘The head isshort and strong, 
the forehead broad and covered with abundant curly hair; the horns smooth, twisted, 
and turned outwards; the body long, cylindrical, mounted on long legs; the head and 
shoulders strong, the dewlap thick and prominent, the rump short, with the tail at- 
tached high up, the bony prominences ‘well marked. 

In the plains of Limagne these animals have a pied red coat; the bo:ly is shorter, 
squarer, and lower on the ground. In the cast district the coat is brilliantly dappled— 
pied chestnut or black—and the head white. | 

The Salers cattle are reproduced with great fixity of type: they are hardy, good work- 
ers, and tolerably fair milkers. 


‘ 


THE AUBRAC BREED. 


This breed, originally from the mountains of Aubrac, is mostly raised in Aveyron, 
Lozere, and a small part of Cantal. 

Its characteristics are—coat varying from fawn gray to silvery gray, horns large and 
black pointed, head handsome, eye brilliant and level with the head, neck and should- 
ers short and muscular, dewlap loose, chest well developed, trunk compact and sym- 
metrical, legs broad and short. ; 

The Aubrac is quiet, gentle, tractable, strong, and well fitted for working, fattening, 
or milking. Its meat is of excellent quality. ; 

The oxen leave the mountains for Lozere when about three years old, and after three 
or four years’ work are fed up on the Mezcne pastures, and thence consigned to the meat 
markets of the large towns of’ the southeast. 


THE MEZENC BREED. 


The district of Mount Mezenc (Ardeche) may be regarded as the cradle of the race, 
which is distributed in the departments of Ardeche and Haute-Loire, and a part of that 
of Loire. . 

Its distinguishing points are—coat light red or wheat colored, head massive, horns 
large and projecting in front, skin thick, bair coarse, dewlap hanging under the throat, 
chest tolerably large, flank long and hollow, loins weak, boncs enormous. It is saddle- 
backed. 

Beasts of this breed possess strong constitutions, and are good paying animals, owing 
to their aptitude for work as well as for the production of meat and milk. The Mezenc 
ox is much esteemed as food from the rich flavor of its meat, due to the Alpine flora on 
the Mezenc pastures, and from his early maturity. 


THE PARTHENAISE BREED AND ITS OFFSHOOTS. 


The Parthenaise breed and its derivatives (Vendeenne, Nantaise, and Mancelle breeds) 
constitute the horned stock of the department of Deux-Sevres, Vendee, and Loire In- 
ferieure, and a great portion of those of Maine-et-Loire, Vienne, Indre-et-Loire, and 
Charente-Inferieure. 

This family, which the breeders consider as a pure race, is regarded by zoologists as 
the produce of a cross with animals of differerit Swiss breeds. Thus in the Mancelle 
cattle we recognize the characters of the great Bernoise and Fribourgeoise breeds, and 
in the Parthenaise and Nantaise beasts those of the Schwitz breed. 

The whole of the Parthenaise group proper has the fixed characteristic of black ex- 
ternal mucous membranes, surrounded bya, hadger-gray circle. In the others this mark 
varies with the tint of the hair surrounding them. At the same time the mixture of 
foreign blood has noé been introduced to such an extent as to modify the shape of the 
animals, which remains entirely that of a French breed. 

The Parthenaise cattle combine the three faculties so desirable to be united in a breed: 
working power, facility of fattening, and good milking qualities. 
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Animals belonging to this family are distinguishable by their light bony frame, their 
graceful, well-proportioned body, small head with broad flat forehead, and handsome 
well-directed horns, which are always brilliantly black. The eye is well placed, ani- 
mated in expression, and the general aspect docile. 

The oxen are capital workers, and when fattened their meat is considered second to 
none on the Paris market, where it is known as Chollet beef. : 

The cows are good milkers, and are used exclusively for milk production, never being 
put to draught work. On the rich pastures of Loire, along the coast from Loire to 
Charente, cows of this breed are often met with, which can hold their own as milkers 
with the finest animals known. 


THE TARENTAISE OR TARINE BREED. 


The small-sized breed, originally from the mountains of Tarentaise, is quiet, hardy, 
patient, and distinguished for its working power, and above all for its quality as a milker. 

The coat is light gray, the extremities and the natural apertures black. In the 
bull the coat is more frequently badger gray, black on the neck, cheeks, and ‘lower 
parts; in the cow it is tawny, or of a gray wheat color, observable in no other breed. 

The trunk is compact, the leg short, the sides rounded, the head short, the forehead 
broad, the horns well set on, the eyes large and mild. 1 

These animals are eminently fitted to replace sheep on the Alpine pastures, and yet 
maintain their fitness for the Mediterranean littoral, despite the heat of the climate. 


THE BRETONNE BREED. 


The Bretonne breed, which would appear to have originally come from the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, is met with in the five departments forming the ancient province of 
Brittany, with the exception of a portion of Loire-Inferieure, where the Parthenaise and 
Nantaise breeds are kept, and the confines of Ille-et-Vilaine, where Normandy stock is 
preferred. eye 

Bretons are hardy, docile, and good workers. 

The cow, which has been justly described as the milker par excellence of poor districts, 
is small and squat, the limbs are short and rather slim, and the extremities particularly 
slender; the head short, the eye vivacious, the muzzle black, occasionally mottled, and 
rarely white; the horns thin and white at the base, but occasionally dissimilar; the coat’ 
generally pied black, the skin fine, lissome, and readily detached, the gait quick and 
decided, and the disposition mild and sociable. 

In the more fertile and better cultivated parts of Brittany animals of the Bretonne 
race are more developed and exhibit a better shape generally. 

On the north coast, and in Finistere especially, pied chestnut animals are met with, 
having some resemblance to the Channel Islands breed, so specially remarkable as milk- 
ers. Most of these are the result of crosses with bulls other than those of Brittany, the 
object in view having been to increase the size of the Bretonne breed. 


DURHAMS AND DURHAM CROSS-BREEDS. 


The Durham breed was introduced into France in 1838 by the ‘‘Administration de 
l’Agriculture,’’ ably seconded by MM. Aug. Yvart and Lefebvre de Sainte-Marie. 

It was at first located at the Pin Stud Farm, but since 1861 the experimental breeding 
station has been transferred to Corbin, in Calvados. The foundation of this establish- 
menthas had a great influence on the progress of French agriculture, by showing stock- 
owners the advantages of early maturing breeds. 

The distinctive qualities of Durhams are their extraordinary aptitude for putting on 
flesh, and their great precocity which allows of their being slaughtered at three years 
old, or a little more, and alwaysat less than four years. The shape of the Durham ox, 
called in England the ‘‘Shorthorn improved,’ is perfect from the butcher’s point of 
view. 

Durhams are less difficult to rear than might be supposed, and they succeed perfectly 
well under favorable conditions. They have increased largely in the departments of 
Maine-et-Loire and Mayenne, where they are maintained pure, and are met with here 
and there in all parts of the country. Numerous breedingstations have been established, 
and are answering well, in Cote-d’Or, Finistere, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire, Orme, Sarthe, 
Seine-Inferienre, and some other departments of Central France. 

The French ‘‘Herd-book,’’ eight volumes of which have now appeared, shows that 
more than 19,000 Durham bulls and cows have been used for breeding purposes in France 
since 1838, and that the bulls especially have contributed much towards the creation of 
a considerable number of desirable crosses. 
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It is more particularly in the department of the West that Durham cross-breeds have 
been most numerous, and that their influence on the condition of agriculture is most ap- 
preciable. At the present time the superiority of English blood for getting good crosses 
tor the butcher is beyond dispute. 


FRENCH CATTLE. 


[Reports contributed to The Field Newspaper, February, 1883, by H. Kains-Jackson. Inclosure 
O O in Consul-General Merritt's report.] 


FAT STOCK IN FRANCE. ' 


Paris, February 1, 1883. 


The Agricultural Implement and Fat Stock Show in Paris, under the auspices of the 
ministry of agriculture, and supported by the chief land-owners, stock-breeders, and 
machine-makers of the country, has just been concluded, and I send a list of a few of the 
chief prizes, reserving remarks for a letter next week. Of fat stock there were 345 bul- 
locks and cows, 91 lots of sheep (the pens being sometimes of three or a score), 120 lots 
of pigs; whilst of poultry, rabbits, and pigeons the numbers were 2,400; and, asa special 
and new feature of this season, there were on show 68 young bulls, 63rams, and 23 boars. 
Added to this goodly collection were 318 lots of dead poultry, and large collections of 
roots, vegetables, corn, grass, fruit, butter, cheese, oil, &c. The implement show con- 
sisted of 4,500 diverse machines and agricultural appliances and tools. The show of the 
latter was open on Tuesday week, but was scarcely visited until the cattle show judging 
commenced on last Saturday; and catalogues and prize lists were issued on the first ‘‘ france 
day’’ (Sunday). The exhibition closed on Wednesday, after proving a successful at- 
traction to the Paris people and country inhabitants of the departments generally. 

PrRizEs.—First prize tor bullocks born since January 1, 1880, H. Signoret, of Sermoises 
Nievre. First prize, bullocks born since January 1, 1879, M. Nadaud, of Chazelles, Cha- 
rente. For breed prizes, Charolaise and Nivernaise, the firstwas taken by M. Bellard, of 
Saint- Aubin-les-Forges, Nievre, with a white Nivernaise beast, weighing 19 cwt. 1qr. 
G6 lbs., No. 64, aged 45 months. The first prize for the Limousine breed was awarded to 
M. Parry, of Limoges, Haute Vienne, for ared animal weighing 19 cwt. and 161bs., aged 
46 months; number of catalogue 83. For Garonnaise breed, No. 107, belonging to M. 
Bernede, of Meilhan, Lot, and Garonne. for a light dun, aged 4 years and 2 months, and 
weighing 1 ton and 28 lbs., took first prize. For the Baradaise breed, M. Chambaudet, of 
Meilhan, Lot, and Garonne, won first honors with No. 115, aged 40 months, and weigh- 
ing 15 ewt. 3qrs.121bs. The grand race of Salers, the largest in France, was represented 
by the handsome red beast of M. Valtau, of Vindelles, Charente, aged 4 years and t 
month, but the weightof which was only 19cwt. and 8lbs. The first prize of the breeds 
Parthenaise, Chotelaisc, and Nantaise was taken by No. 132, M. Poinet, of Léché, Vi- 
enne, for a gray Parthenaise animal, aged 5 years, and weighing exactly the same as the 
Salers beast, 19 cwt.and 8lbs. Of the breeds Flanders, Normande, Mancelle, Femeline 
Bourbonnaise, Comptoise, &c., the first prize was awarded to M. Jaques Bellard, of Cours 
Jes-Barres, Cher, for No. 138, a Bourbonnaise, aged 4 years 2 months, weight not given. 
No. 148, owned by M. Rousseau, the elder, of Bordeaux, a dun Basquais, aged 4} years, 
and weighing 19 cwt. and 32 Ibs., took the first prize for the breeds Bearnaise, Basquaise, 
Aubrac, Mezenc, &c.' The first prize for the Brittany breed was taken by M. Jean Bros- 
sier, of Saint Loup, Allier, for a black and white beast, aged 4 years 4 months and 10 
days, weighing 11 cwt. and 101bs._The prizes of honor were given to M. Signoret. for No. 
26, a Durham-Charolaise; to M. Mativon, No. 234, also for a Durham-Charolaise; and to 
M. Gustave Valtau for his Durham-Manceau group of four beasts. 


LIVE STOCK IN FRANCE. 


The great show of cattle, sheep, and pigs, of poultry, agricultural produce, and im- 
plements, held last week in Paris, and which represented all France and some of its. 
colonies, must include many points of interest to the readers of The Field. Under the 
auspices and control of a ministry of agriculture, aud with such a magnificent and cen- 
tral site as is afforded by the Palace of Industry in the Champs Elysées, the exhibition 
formed a great display of ruraleconomy. It is of the cattle that I have chiefly to speak, 
and, knowing France well in its country aspects, I may say that the various breeds 
brought together must have astonished and pleased any lover and critic of animal life. 
Contrasted with English breeds, the cattle were most conspicuous by their light and 
even color; the sheep by being shown out of their wool, and from the relative absence 
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of all heavy stock; whilst the pigs looked very much like their English brothers, and 
in fact were often more than half-and-half British blood. 

It may be noted of ‘‘how they do these things in France,’’ that each set of the judges 
is complemented by a member elected by the exhibitors in the respective sections. Cer- 
tainly this is a commendable method, that might be introduced in English shows. In 
Paris more than a dozen gentlemen were thus assisting in awarding prizes. 

The entries may be thus grouped: 


Cattle) 2225 22a ee esses sete aise eceens ea Setee een: Seca eeeeeres 
Sheep pens : 
Pigs: oso sessssessasdeccdensesseses st acecsecscscs cesses esses scones 


Besides 2,269 pens of live poultry, pigeons, rabbits, &c. ; 3,477 exhibits of roots, seed, fruit, 
vegetables, &c.; and 320 of dressed poultry, 487 of cheese, 217 of butter and milk, all 
of these being inside the building, whilst outside, occupying ample space on the walks 
and roads adjacent, the implement entries numbered 3,478, including a working but- 
ter-maker and Laval’s cream separator. : 

The center of the large transept formed an admirable and roomy spacé for the exhibi- 
tion of cattle, for the circulation of the public, and the task of the judges. There was 
abundance of litter, and in all respects the feeding and comfort of the animals left noth- 
ing to desire. The central and side passages were kept like garden walks, and shrubs 
and flowers in the center formed an ornament and a rendezvous where friends could meet. 
Under the galleries, corresponding to those of Islington, the great display of poultry, in 
wire-fronted boxes, flanked the live stock, whilst at either end of the vast building were 
the sheep and pig pens. Upstairs some thirty large rooms—the salons for pictures in 
May—were filled with cereal, seed, root, forage, and other agricultural produce, includ- 
ing oil and honey. As farm produce hops were missing, nor were there many exhibits 
of manures, phospho-guano only being well represented. The cheese, butter, and dead 
poultry exhibits were excellent and very numervus; and poultry appliances, including 
many incubators, made an exhibition of themselves. In one of these salons the English 
visitor might see with natural curiosity the inviting exhibit of sausages formed from the 
meat of beasts of burden—horses, mules, and donkeys—the latter being especially recom- 
mended at 10d. to 1s. 3d per pound. Many persons tasted the tempting slices offered 
them, and judges rank asses’ flesh as savory food. So good indeed is it, that ‘‘Pate de 
foie d’4ne’’ formed a display after the fashion of our ‘‘Pimlico pies.’’ Looking from the 
galleries, where knicknacks were sold, the scene of animal life below was cheerful and 
picturesque. The great blotches of color were more distinct than in an English show, 
as the breeds of cattle—white, cream white, dun—gave much the same impression as do a 

- nunAber of harvest fields of different grain, one tone being general. Of course there were 
red and roan and pied animals, but these were in a minority, and there were no classes 
of black cattle, Scotch polls, Welsh, and Irish to attract notice. This omission of black 
color from.a fat-stock.show was a notable feature. 

As a curious piece of animal statistics may be given the following particulars of the 
prize animals killed and analyzed a year ago, only the chief being here given; and as 
French weights and figures serve for comparison as well as do English ones, the official 
report is quoted. It may be stated briefly, however, that a kilogram is equal to 2} 
pounds, and 50 kilograms are close upon a hundred weight, and 1,000 kilograms a ton. 


ae | B _| Bs gS 3 3 
& |2ae|2e|/2|3|s Ses | sg gs 
w |SEZ/c2 | 3/2) eas | 2B | 22 
Breed. 3 aia! Se 3 2 o coeoe-| ad aS 
> |mes| SS |e) 2] ¢ gta | of | £3 
9 jyee] a] @] 9] & < geq 8a g 
2 lee] f ge |S Ge. ||) eBoy i] SSS) ae 4 
8 5 e oI Rn & n e i < 
__ | Kilos, | Kilos. | Kilns, Grams, | Francs. m. d. 
‘Durhham-Charolaise' 926 46 608 | 223) 149 140 } 80.000 69. 625 2,025 | 32 17 
Bazadais a O44 39 594 | 367 | 120) 180.) 77.000 59.325 2,000 | 54 00 
Salers. $06 41 590 | 23L | 154] 139 | 76.300 |... 1,910 | 48 00 
Parthen: 77 32 534] 195 | 168] 160 | 91.500 61. 350 1,930 | 64 00 
Basquuis. 807 42 504 | 230] 171] 118 | 73.500 58.500 *5,600 | 54 60 


* Probably for exhibition. 


Further, as regards loss of weight on béing killed, the fat Norman only lost 8 kilo- 
grams, whilst Yorkshire lost 19 kilograms, and the big Yorkshire-Limousin but 7 kilo- 
erams, * 
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Iam hopeful of getting similar returns to the above of the cattle, sheep, and pigs at 
the present year’s show, especially those referring to the two beasts exhibited by the 
Vicomte de Chezelles; which were fed on ensilage. 

To give any adequate idea of the Paris Exhibition, it is necessary to run through the 
several classes, of which the first prizes were published in last week’s Field, which rep- 
resented the {live stock of France, from its great plains, river valleys, and mountain- 
sides and table lands. : 

In Class 1 of young bullocks, born since January 1, 1880, were twenty-six entriescom- 
peting for eight prizes, all of which were awarded, and a supplementary prize was added, 
whilst two animals were honorably mentioned. Many famous breeders competed in 
this class, of which nearly every entry had Shorthorn blood, the exceptions being a Ni- 
vernais, Basquais, Bazadais, Limousin, and Charolais-Nivernais animal, five in all out of 
twenty-six. Ofthe eight prizes, six were Shorthorn crosses, the sixth prize falling to a white 
Nivernais, and the eighth prize to a Charolais. The first prize- was to a Durham-Cha- 
rolias, the second to a red and white pure Shorthorn. The weights of all were good, but 
I should not consider any beast satisfactorily ripened. 

Class I, section 2, was for bullocks born since January 1, 1879, and the extra year 
brought together thirty-six animals. Four to six years of age would appear most in 
favor in France at present for exhibition, as two to four years are in England. On 
this point, one should remember that the greatest proportion of oxen have two or more 
years at the yoke as draught animals. 

Again, in this fine class Shorthorn crosses formed two-thirds of the total; but the 
heaviest beast was a white Charolais, which weighed 1 ton and 44 lbs. at forty-seven 
monthsold. The first prize of the class was a Durham-Charolais, red and white, weigh- 
ing 19 cwt. and 14 lbs., age forty-two months. It was M. Nadaud’s prime exhibit, and 
fought for the championship of the show against the Durham-Charolais of M. Signoret, 
which, a year younger, weighed within 60 lbs. of the older animal, and was judged by 
points a neck ahead, and so carried off the prize of honor. Generally, the animals in 
Class I woul dhave been a fine display in any country. 

Class II had the interest of being one of breed, and without distinction of age. There 
were nineteen entries, all of the Charolaise and Nivernaise breeds. The ages ranged 
from three years nine months to seven years, the majority being four or five years old. 
In this class a white Nivernais turned the scale at 22cwt. 3 qrs. 91bs., the age being four 
years six months and twenty days. It gained a supplementary prize. ‘hese breeds 
are the chief working oxen of France, and until lately were not fattened until eight or nine 
years of age. The meat of these animals after four years is mature, savory, and highly 
nutritive. The first prize was taken by a white Nivernais, the youngest but one in the 
class. ‘ 

Of these famous French breeds, the leading points are: They are handsome, good work- 
ing oxen, and make first-rate butchers’ meat; the coat is usually creamy white, with. 
abundant hair; they have white middle-sized horns, turned up towards the points; the 
head is short and broad, the muzzle rose-colored, the eye is large, and the aspect gentle; 
a regular cylindrical body is set on short strong legs, the neck carries but little dew- 
lap, the back is straight, ending in a well-hung tail, and the rump is prominent and 
deép. The race came originally from Saone-et-Loire, and is now the chief breed of the 
central departments. The cross with Nivernaise—an offshoot of the Charolaise—forms 
the best French beast for butchers. The cows are but poor milkers. 

Class II, section 2, comprised twenty entries of Limousine cattle, aged from three 
years ten months to six years, most of them being.four and a half years old. The color 
was always yellow, from a fawn white to a red wheaten-dun. The weights were gener- 
ally close to M. Parry’s first-prize beast weighing 19 cwt. 16 Ibs, at three years ten 
montis. The whole class was a good one, and carried one supplementary prize and one 
honorable mention. Docility, aptitude for work, and facility for fattening, make this 
breed a favorite. The Department of Haute-Vienne is its chief home, and at this show 
the best animal came from Limoges. The other prize animals were from the Gironde 
and Charente departments. For yield and quality of meat the Limousine ranks high; 
the features of a good animal being a light bead, with white open horns, pink eyelids 
and muzzle, well-set back, rounded sides, short fleshy limbs, with white points that give 
a look of breed and fashion. A Limousine is usually less bulky thanaCharolaise. The 
cows are fair milkers. : 

Class II, section 3, included the Garonnaise breed, and thirteen animals represented it. 
The race is improving, and was reckoned in advance of the Limousine cattle, supplying - 
one of the heaviest beasts in the show, No. 113 weighing 22 cwt. 3 qrs. 6 lbs., and gaining 
third prize. Gironde and Lot-et-Garonne furnished the best specimens. The first prize 
weighed 1 ton 28 lbs. Garonnaise cattle are said to be the bulkiest in the sub-Pyre- 
nean basin, and form two. groups of the great bovine Gallic family—that of the valley 
and that of the hills. The latter are smaller, but more capable of work, than those of 
the valley. They have a very long body, flat sides, and confined chest, short buttock 
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and bony frame, with tail badly set. The head is long and heavy, with white horns 
and pale red eyelids. The coat is of aneven dun or wheaten-yellow color. The oxen 
have colossal strength and work patiently, fattening easily. The females are hand- 
somer than the bulls, but poor as milch cows. ‘ 

Class II, section 4, had eight entrjes, all being of an even and rich grey color. Their 
weights were 905, 894, 933,936, 881, 937 kilogrammes, or about 17 cwt. 3 qrs.each. The 
ages were from three years four months to five years. The first prize went to M. Cham- 
baudet, of Meilhan, Lot-et-Garonne. Mostof the exhibits came fromthe Gironde. The 
shape of the prize beast was typical of the breed which is reckoned perfect, with deep 
chest well let down, rounded flank, the body almost a complete cylinder, the line of back 
straight, the haunch broad, square, and well placed, heavy rump, sometimes bossy, horns 
often faulty, on a short head, with broad open forehead. For shape, the cows are espe- 
cially handsome, but are only poor milkers, Temper in the bulls makes them generally 
dangerous. We haveno breeds in England to parallel the Bazadaise. A group reminds 
one of a silver-grey Jersey herd, grown big and wild. 

Class II, section 5, had but five entries; yet these were specimens of perhaps the most 
special breed in France, the bullocks often standing 6 inches taller than our biggest Short- 
horns. In colorthey are deep mahogany red, with white often under the belly. M. Gus- 
tav Valtau, who took many prizes, carried the first in this class with a four years ten 
months animal, weighing 20 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs. This breed isimproving; they are good 
workers as well as meat-producers. The mountains of Auvergne were the cradle of the 
race, of which the head is short and strong, the forehead broad and covered with curly 
hair, the horns smooth, twisted, and turned outwards. The body is long and cylindrical, 
mounted on tall legs, the head and shoulders are strong, the dewlap thick and promi- 
inent, the rump short, with tail attached high up. On the Limagne plains the body is 
shorter, squarer, and lower on the ground, the coat often chestnut and white, the head 
sometimes white; yet the Salers breed is one of the most fixed character in France. 

Class II, section 6, was comprised of seven entries, for the breeds Parthenaise, Chole- 
taise, and Nantaise; but the specimens shown were all of the Parthenaise group. These 
were scarcely equal to expectation, yet their weights were fairly good; the tirst-prize ani- 
mal, five years old, weighed 19 cwt., 8lbs., and the second prize turneda ton. The Parthe- 
naise family includes Vendéenne, Nantaise, and Mancelle breeds, which occupy several 
departments—the Deux-Sévres, Loire-Inférieure, Charente-Inférieure, &c. ‘The breed 
is regarded as pure by some, and as a mixed race by others—crosses between Bernoise, 
Fribourgeoise, and Swiss cattle. The animals have one fixed characteristic, that of black 
extérnal mucous membranes, surrounded by a badger-grey circle. The shape of all the 
groups is that of the old French breed, which is remarkable for good milking qualities, 
good fattening qualities, and good working powers. Handsome, well-directed, brilliantly 
black horns, a graceful, well-proportioned body, and good disposition, belong to a true 
Parthenaise, one of the best milch cows in France. 

Class IT, section 7, included several breeds, as follows: Flamande, Normande, Mancelle, 

Femeline, Bourbonnaise, Comptoise, Bearnaise, Basquaise, Aubrac, Mezenc, Brétonne, 
Tarine, &c. Only ten entries represented the above races, and the first prizes awarded 
were to a four years and two months old Bourbonnais, a yellow dun, of which the weight 
was not given. In this class was the exhibit of the Viscount Arthur de Chezelles, which 
had been fed on ensilage, and was the heaviest beast of the class, weighing 21 cwt. 3 qrs. 
6 lbs., age five years two months and ten days. A Bourbonnaise took second prize and 
third prize, whilst the Norman entries only got honorably mentioned. In the subelass 
a handsome mottled-dun Basquais took first honors. The four entries of Bretonne class 
were good, and of the type well-known in England. 
_ Of the Flemish breed, the great merit is their milking qualities, and the chief breed- 
ing districtsare in the Pas deCalais and Aisnedepartments. The cowsare large, straight- 
backed, with a large rump and well-hung tail, color a reddish brown, deepening toward 
the head; some have a few white marks. The sides are wanting in roundness. Of 
course the cows are too valuable to send to a fat-stock show, and the males are killed 
early for veal, except such as are saved for breeding. Manche and Calvados are the 
cradle of the fine Norman breed, wich is subdivided into Cotentine, Bressine, and 
Augeronne families. The breed is large and handsome, of great diversity of color and 
shape, but usually dappled, and often of the brindled-brown seen in our Longhorns. 
‘The quality of the meat makes the oxen valued in Paris, and specimens of this breed 
have been, it is stated, fattened to over 30 cwt. The cows are remarkable for their 
abundant and rich milk. The famous Isigny butter comes from the Bressine breed, 
and that of Gournay from various Norman families. The Livarot cheese, that obtained 
the prize of honor this year, is, like Camembert, Neufchatel, &c., made from the milk 
of Normans. 

The Femeline cattle, of which there were no entries at the show, are of the Comptois 
type, and are raised in the Doubs and Saone departments. The coats are wheaten- 
yellow, the head slender, with small horns close ta the eyes, the neck slim, the chest 
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long, the hind quarters broad, the legs short and fine, the skin supple and delicate, the 
root of the tail prominent. The cows are good milkers, the bulls vicious when old, the 
oxen good workers, and fatten easily. The first prize Bourbonnais came from M. Bel- 
lard, of Cours-les-Barres, Cher, and most of the entries were closely of the Charolaise 
type, but of a red-dun color. The breed is a favorite one with the butchers, and is 
well distributed in several departments across central France. 

The Béarnaise, Basquaise, and Urt breeds are of the same family, and have the char- 
acter of being good workers and producing excellent meat. The coat varies from deep 
red to light yellow color, the varieties showing the breed and district. Tha bull has a 
specially-developed horn, and is an animal of noted courage. The breed is from tle 
Pyrenees, near Saint Jean de Luz, but stock for fattening are sent to the Landes, and so 
are often called ‘‘Landais’’ cattle in the Bordeaux market, where they are highly es- 
teemed. 

The mountains of Aubrae, the mountains of Mezene, give names to their breeds, 
which, feeding on fine herbage, have finely-flavored meat. The Aubrae is of a silver- 
gray or fawn color, with large horns, black at the points. The whole animal is compact 
and handsome, and the breed is a good one for working, fatting, or milk. The Mezene 
has a saddle back, enormous bones, massive head, and large front-projecting horns. 
The breed has a good constitution, and pays well for rearing and keeping. 

There remain for reference the grand open and large class of cross-breeds, of the cow 
olass, the groups of cattle, the small exhibition of young bulls, and the sheep and pig 
classes, which may be deferred until next week. 

INVICTA. 


P. 8.—I have just heard the sale price of M. Signoret’s champion prize was 4,000 
francs (£160), bought for Magazins du Louvre. The fellow-champion made but 2,000 
francs. M. Chaminade’s champion pig suld for 1,000 francs. 


‘We are not accustomed to over-fatten meat in France,” writes one of the leading 
French journals; and the same paper further declares that most of the animals sent to- 
exhibitions pass the line that separates the best meat, as anarticle of food, from the too 
gross animals which carry off the prizes. Moreover, breeders, in preparing stock for ex- 
hibition, disregard economy in their production, which is better studied when ordinary 
butchers’ animals are sent to market. ‘‘ Wc are not Laplanders nor Esquimaux, to re- 
quire such masses of fat as do the inhabitants of the Polar regions,’’ indignantly ex- 
claims the patriotic Frenchman, and next learnedly quotes the data of Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert, that ordinary beasts have only 19 per cent. of fat, whilst a fat prize ox has 
30.1 of the same oily constituent—records of avery fat Shorthorn cow showing 6 inches to 
10 inches of fat undertheskin! However, as before observed, the fattest bullock in the 
Paris Show was a good way behind the champions of Norwich, Birmingham, and Smith- 
field, a finely ripened animal being a great rarity in the palace of industry. Last Tues- 
day week, certainly, the ‘‘ Mardi Gras of Paris did not have any available fat ox to rival 
those of former days, even if carnival revels still had been in fashion. 

To walk with the catalogue—and so continue my narrative of last week—the visitor 
to the Paris Show came to— 

Class II, section 9, for pure foreign breeds, in which there were but four entries, all 
Shorthorns. And here—whilst in England there is a controversy about white cattle— 
the first prize may be recorded as falling to the forty months old white Shorthorn of M. 

eplanche, the weight being 17 cwt. 3qrs. 201bs. Thesecond prize, for a white and roan, 
was taken by M. Nadaud, which weighed 44 lbs. more than the first-prize animal, al- 

( though four months younger. The other two entries in this class were alike red and 
unsuccessful. : 

Class II, section 9, was the field of combat—an open class to all comers that were cross- 
breeds. The collection was a really fine one of forty-three entries, and to which no fewer 
than seven prizes and three honorable mentions were awarded. I putin a tabular form 
the list: 


Prize. Breed. Color, Owner. 

..| Durham-Manceau.........+ White and red.................] M. Arnaud. 

.| Durham-cross..... ..| White and red., .| M. Bouillé. 

-| Durham-Manceau* ...| White gray. .| M. Deren-Legrand. 

.| Durham-Charolais .| Dun.,....... .| M. Mativon. 
urham-cross......... Yellow. .| M. Brignon. 

.| Durham-Manceau., White an .| M. Nadaud. 

.| Durham-cross......... | Brindled .........ccceessssseseee Count Brieg. 


#* Heaviest beastin show, weighing 22 cwt. 1 qr. 23 Ibs. 
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The three honorably-mentioned animals were Durham-Charolais, Durham-Manceau, and 
Durham-Charolais. The Princede Wagram had a white Durham-Ayrshire, and there were 
competitors in Limousin-Charolais, Garonnais-Bazadais, Lorrain, and other varieties, all 
left behind, whilst the Shorthorn blood was in the van. 

French politeness, that bids us give ‘‘place aux dames’? in the salon, does not extend 
priority in the showyard to cows, which now patiently follow, and form into— 

Class III, section 1, for animals born before May 1, 1879, and being pureor crossed French 
blood. This class was a good one of twenty-four entries, the ages running up 7} years. 
It is enough to say the prizes fell to—first, a white Charolaise-Nivernaise; second, a light 
dun Limousine; third, a white Nivernaise-Charolaise; and fourth, to a white Charolaise. 
The red Flemish and Norman brindled-red animals failed to attract attention. 

Section’ 2 was more cosmopolitan, and invited pure and cross-bred cows; and hereagain 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes had Shorthorn blood, two of which were pure 
white Shorthorns. An eight-year-old Swiss cow and-a yellow Limousine-Swiss were 
competitors; but then the winning animals were exhibited by such experts as MM. 
Mativon, Tiersonnier, Nadaud, Langlade, and Larzat, the Strattons of France. 

The good-group system that is in favor across the Channel now brought before us 
twenty-eight beasts, in lots of four each: 

Class IV, bullocks born since January 1, 1879. It was in this class that M. Gustave 
Valtau took first prize and the championship with his four Durham-Manceau cattle, a 
remarkably even and well-finished lot, well-built, square-set, and with capital hind 
quarters. The cross of the Durham-Norman group was passed over. The third prize 
and Jot honorably mentioned were also of the Durham-Manceau breed, but the second 
prize fell to four white Nivernais, and all the groups were heavy, good beasts. 

The second section of Class IV was for older animals, born before January 1, 1879. 
Here were fifteen groups, sixty animals; and besides the four prizes, the class was good 
enough to carry asupplementary prize. First, red and white, Durham-Manceau; second, 
white, Charolais; third, yellow, Basquais; fourth, yellow, Limousine; extra prize, white, 
Nivernais. I continue to give color, in evidence that white in France seems favored by 
climate. 

The groups of cows in Class IV had sixteen animals and four prizes, but only two were 
given—Durham-Limousine first, and pure Shorthorns second. 

Class V was fat calves, most of which were of Norman breed, as out of the twenty- 
three entries there were but the exceptions of aSwiss calf and three Cotentin (the latter 

-asub-race of Norman). The three prizes together aged but five months twenty days, 
with a total weight of 1,202 cwt. and 2 lbs, 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED BRITISH PRIZE CATTLE. 


[Inclosure O O O in report of Consul-General Merritt, of London; text and portraits being taken 
from English publications. ] 


A, Shorthorn cattle; B, Devon cattle; C, Suffolk cattle; D, Longhorn cattle; E, Here- 
ford cattle; F, Sussex cattle; G, Ayrshire cattle; H, Jersey and Guernsey cattle; I 
Welsh black cattle. 


The portraits of each group immediately follow the text relating to the same, 


? 


r A. SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Shorthorn Bull Duke of Underley.—We here present our readers with Mr. Williams’s 
sketch of Lord Bective’s Duke of Underley. The following descriptive paragraph re- 
lates rather to general family history than to this particular bull. The Duchess of Ge- 
neva Tenth came over to this country with the reputation of being one of the most beau- 
tiful Shorthorned cows in the United States. Nor did her merit end with herself. Her 
first calf in England was Duke of Underley, the subject of this portrait. He too 
satisfied the most fastidious breeders, whatever their preferences might be. He repre- 
sents the Duchess family as America has made them, i. e. with a slight infusion of 
strange blood through Romeo, who entered, indirectly, into the pedigree of the sire of 
Duchess of Geneva Tenth. She was put to Duke of Tregunter Second, a Duchess bull, 
having the ‘‘ Usurer’’ cross, which was added by Earle Ducie. Duke of Tregunter 
Second had proved himself, in Gloucestershire, to be a sire of remarkable merit; his 
daughters, especially, at Kingscote and Siddington, being very grand animals, with the 
best of middles and long hind quarters. It seemed but reasonable to expect that the 
coupling together Duchess of Geneva Tenth—an American success in breeding—with 
Duke of Tregunter Second, a well-proved English sire, would, to borrow a Yankeeism 
from Mar tin Chuzzlewit, “‘eventuate a spanker.’’? The engraving is from a drawing 
in the preparation of which measurement and photography were both employed. 

Shorthorn heifer Lady Violet.—These portraits (front and side views) represent Mrs. 
Pery’s Shorthorn heifer, Lady Violet (calved December 19, 1876), to which was awarded. 
the first prize in her class at the Royal Dublin Society’s last spring show. Lady Violet 
is by Don Diego (33539)—-dam Lady-love by The Earl (27623), g.-dam Lady Sarah by 
Best Hope (23413), &c. The side view is a good reproduction of a very successful pho- 
tograph. 

Shorthorn bull Anchor.—Lord Rathdonnell’s bull Anchor (winner three years running 
at the Dublin Spring Show) was one of the sights at the Kilburn Show. It is good to 
have opportunities occasionally to eompare the products of the sister kingdoms with 
our own. Clydesdale horses and Irish and Scotch Shorthorns are good tests by which 
to try English showyard favorites. Mr. Chaloner (the Irish judge), who bred Anchor, 
stepped on one side when the chief prize in this, class was awarded. The other two 
judges gave the first place to Anchor, who, in addition to his personal successes, was 
shown in comparatively hard condition, an example worth copying. The engraving is, 
we think, a remarkably successful example of justice done by photography. 

Shorthorn bull Telemachus.—Four or five groups of Shorthorns have, in the course of 
the last two seasons, made themselves conspicuous above their rivals for number and 
excellence. These are the Marquis of Exeter’s Telemachus family, the Earl of Dun- 
more’s Red Roses, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay’s Burlesques, Mr. T. H. Miller’s Ringlets, and Mr. 
W. H. Wodehouse’s Countess groups. One and all of these are a sufficient answer to the 
oft-repeated assertion (which is, however, very limited truth) that fattened parents en- 
tail barrenness or degenerate offspring. It is one of the merits of the Shorthorn that it 
will bear forcing without breaking down. Among all the groups named the Burghley 
one must now be held to be entitled to the first place. , Sea Gull and her offspring, all 
by Telemachus, are so curiously alike, and all of such a very striking type in the show 
ring, that she and they must be held to’be the most remarkable family group in Eng- 
Jand. The members of the group seen at Kilburn were by no means all Sea Gull’s pro- 
duce by Telemachus. ; s 

Here we have a portrait of one of the winning four, all of whom are for color, size, and 
condition, entitled to rank separately as prizeworthy cattle. 

Shorthorn cow Lady Carew Third.—In her old age Fanny, a Warlaby cow, went from 
Mr. Wilson, of Brawith, ‘‘for a song’’ to the Hon. Colonel Duncombe, who, bringing 
her to Waresley Park, had a heifer calf from her by Hero (a bull sharing Bates blood), 
which he called Heather Bel], , 
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‘When Heather Bell was well-stricken in years she fell ‘‘to the nod”’ of the late Mr. 
Pawlett; who, hardly venturing to expect produce, put her to one of his Booth bulls— 
Prince James—and had a calf, so little expected that he named her Miracle. Miracle, in 
her turn, bred freely; and her blood-red daughter Lady Jane, by the “ Bracelet”? bull 
Baron Killerby, was one of the cheapest lots at the famous Beeston sale in 1872. 

Mr. St. John Ackers took Lady Jane to Gloucestershire, and she has proved that the 
virtue of regular and long-continued fecundity is hers, as well as her granddam’s; for 
she has produced in succession three light roan heifers, each of which in turn received 
the name of Lady Carew, by the white Warlaby-bred bull, County Member, of the 
Christon tribe. All the Ladies Carews have been successfully exhibited, and all have 
had the same characteristics. All have been somewhat small heifers; with very fine 
boneand on very short legs. All have had the silkiest of hair, and a long even carcase, 
somewhat unduly weighted with flesh and fatat both ends. Lady Carew third (of whom 
we give a portrait) has a bosom which is wonderful to see. She inherits the blood o 
almost all the leading strains, though her sire is purest Warlaby. 

Shorthorn dairy cow Victoria.—The portrait represents Mr. Fred. Harvey’s first prize 
cow in'the dairy class at Kilburn, named Victoria—type of a capital dairy cow; well 
formed as the mother, whether of meat-carrying steers or milk-producing heifers. Here, 
too, we have an example of successful representation by means of photography. 

Shorthorn dairy cow Maiden.—The profile portrait represents Mr. W. Stratton’s white 
dairy cow, Maiden, which took the first prize in the class of unpedigreed dairy cattle at 
the dairy show in the Agricultural Hall. She is, we understand, out of a good ordinary 
Shorthorn dairy cow, by the same sire as got Nectarine Bud, which was a noted prize- 
taker at both the Royal Agricultural Society’s and the Birmingham shows. 

Shorthorn heifers Stanwick Rose and Gaiety Sixth.—The portraits represent two very 
pretty Shorthorn heifers exhibited at the Perth show of the Highland Agricultural So- 
ciety, by Mr. James Whyte, of Aldbro, Darlington, which took the first prize in the 
classes for yearling and a two-year-old Shorthorn heifers respectively. The older heifer is 
Stanwick Rose, by Lord Godolphin (36065), dam Moss Rose by Baron Killerby (27949). 
( a is Gaiety Sixth, by Ben Brace (30524), dam Gaiety by Merry Monarch 

22344). 

Shorthorn cow April Rose.—The favorite old ‘‘ Mossrose’’ cow April Rose, having ceased 
to breed, has gone to the butcher. This cow was remarkable, notonly for her personal 
merits, which were very great, but for the excellence of her progeny. Calved in April, 
1862, she brought her first calf in August, 1864, and her thirteenth and last in 1876. 
Among the best of her produce were the following: A white steer, calved in 1865, that 
gave remarkable promise for Christmas honors; but he went wrong before the shows, and 
when slaughtered, a large stone was found in his stomach. Twin steers in 1867. One 
. of these won the prizes for best Shorthorn and for best ox or steer in any of the classes 
at Birmingham; also the Champion cup and gold medal for the best beast in the yard 
at Smithfield, 1871; and further distinguished himself in the hands of Mr. Morrison in 
1872. FlowerGirl, by James First (24202), won first prize as calf at Manchester ‘‘ Royal;”’ 
and among her many other prizes was first as breeding cow at the Bath and West of 
England at Dorchester. Passion Flower, own sister to the above, was never shown, but 
was the ne plus ultra ofa Shorthorn. Village Rose, another own sister, won the first prize 
as calf at the Yorkshire; first at the Bath and West of England asa yearling; and sec- 
ond at Cardiff ‘‘Royal,’”? where she was sold to Mr. Cochrane, Canada, tor 300 guineas. 
Since these, April Rose has produced two heifers.and three bulls, one of the former, 
March Rose, by Protector (32221), is still in the herd; two of the, bulls died young, but 
Expectation (38264) is being largely used in the Duffryn herd. 

Shorthorn bull Duke of Howl John.—This white bull is Mr. John Vicker’s Duke of 
Howl John, a not euphoniously named, yet a remarkable animal. He was six years 
two months three weeks two days old when his photograph was taken. How well he 
has held together during that long fattening time, his portrait tells. He represents 
the mixture of Bates blood (in a small indirect infusion) with that of the clder Mr. J. 
Booth. The earliest named dams came from Killerby, the latest: sire from Mr. Barnes, 
of Westland, Meath. The-bull himself has attained great distinction. Almost every 
recent English show of ‘*first’’ class has seen those victorious which were placed below 
him at Carlisle; yet Duke of Howl John, by his selection by a quite competent: bench 
was preferred to all of them. ; 

It is not to be expected that such a success should be at once accepted as deserved bi 
everybody. Yet it would puzzle the critics who challenge the dooleian to find eae 
in the Duke of Howl John as a breeding animal (about whom the ugliest point is his 
name) than can be pointed out in any of his defeated rivals. His rough shoulder points 
are his most conspicuous defects; and this is probably owing to his sire, White Duke 
. who inherited the blood of Grand Duke Third. Yet the presence of these shoulders, 

would seem to imply great masculine vigor. At all events, unsightly as they are, the 
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animals which have this conformation have generally extra strong constitutions. Duke 
of Howl John has besides, through his grandsire, the blood of the Townley Richard 
Coeur de Lion, whose use by Mr. Eastwood was believed, by the late Mr. Pawlett, to 
have been the means of invigorating that branch of the Bracele#tribe which came into 
his possession. It furnished the bull Baron Killerby, to which the Beeston herd owed 
so much. It undoubtedly would be preferable to obtain a bull for thashowyard with- 
out rough shoulders, and also for use at home. But rough shoulders should be accepted 
with something more than toleration when the animal which has them brings into a herd 
fecundity and length of days. The photograph successfully represents a very massive, 
well-made animal. : 

Shorthorn cow Baroness Oxford Third.—We give the likenesses of two of the most fash- 
ionably-bred specimens of Mr. T. Holford’s herd. The cow (whose head is fairly repre- 
sented) is Baroness Oxford Third, a granddaughter, in direct line, of the celebrated old 
Holker cow, Lady Oxford Fifth. Baroness Oxford Third is by the famous Kingscote 
sire, Duke of Hilhurst. ; 

Shorthorn bull Duke of Leinster.—The young bull is Duke of Leinster. He is a grand- 
son (by his sire) of the cow of which we have just been speaking; but, on his dam side, 
he is of the Airdrie family of Mr. T. Bates’s ‘‘ Duchess’? tribe. His dam, Duchess of 
Airdrie Seventh, was bred by Mr. Albert Crane, Kansas, United States of America. 

Shorthorn cow Matchless Fifth.—The portrait represents Mr. E. C. Tisdall’s cow Match- 
less Fifth, shown at the Agricultural Hall at the recent dairy show, which took the cham- 
pion prize as the best dairy cow in the yard. We heartily join in the congratulations 
which Mr. Tisdall has received from his many friends upon his success. 1t is a happy 
and most welcome fortune that one who has shown so much public spirit in the thank- 
less and laborious work of establishing and guiding a great national institution such as 
the dairy association must become, should himself reap the highest honor awarded by 
the society’s judges at itsannual exhibition. Of the cow herself the best account is given 
by her well-known breeder, Mr. Hobbs, of Maisey Hampton, Gloucestershire: ‘The first 
prize cow, Matchless Fifth, at the London Dairy Show in the shorthorn class being bred 
by me, and in my possession until within two months, enables me to certify as to her 
good milking qualities. When newly calved she has produced twenty quarts per day, 
and yields a good supply through the whole of the season. The judges appear to have 
looked on her square, well-shaped udder as indicative of a good milk producer, although 
her last calf was dropped on November 1, 1880. She is by a bull bred by Mr. Edward 
Bowly of his Gazelle tribe.’’? This is one of Mr. Stacey’s photographs. 

Shorthorn cow Generous.—The following note is from the Herdsman: The cow Gen- 
erous, in the Ratton Park herd, near Eastbourne, was bought for 300 guineas in September, 
1878, direct from Mr. J. B. Booth. She is of the same tribe as Mr. St. John Acker’s cow 
Queen of the Georgians. We give anengraving of Generous, from her photograph, with 
her last year’s heifer calf, Georgia Regia. She is by King of Trumps (31512), calved 
March 12, 1879. 

Shorthorn bull calf Acropolis.—Shorthorn bull calves at York were represented in a 
class of many entries; but the stalls showed several gaps. Oddly enough, all the win- 
ners of prizes were outsiders. Mr. R. Stratton’s capital young bull Acropolis (one of 
the younger) was put first. We have here a capital portrait. : 

Shorthorn dairy cows (Mr. Birdsey’s and Mr. Taylor’s).—These portraits represent two 
of the late dairy show winners, in one of the best classes in the hall, 7. e., No. 3, Short- 
hors for which no pedigree is asked. In many country districts cattle of this stamp 
are reared, generally by pedigree bulls from cows which were similarly bred, but of 
whose breeding no authentic record has been preserved. These really arem iJking Short- 
horns in proper condition to exhibit at a dairy show. The darker roan is Beauty, No. 
22 in the catalogue, and the property of Mr. Thomas Birdsey, of Southcote Farm, 
Leighton, Beds. She was awarded the highest place. The lighter colored animal was 
put second by the judges, but was preferred by not a few of the lookers-on, and her 
yield of milk proved rather the larger in amount. She, too, is called Beanty, and was 
shown as No. 35, and is the property of Mr. George Taylor, of Stanton Priors, near 
Bristol. Although not extraotdinary, these are good specimens of the milking Short- 
horns, such as exist on hundreds of farms, where this most serviceable variety is culti- 
vated. : 

Shorthorn cow Red Cherry.—The portrait represents the second prize cow, Red Cherry 
the property of Mr. Joseph Phillips, in the class of dairy cows at Reading. It 
has evidently been taken when the udder was empty, and thus it does not compare so 
favorably as it might with portraits given elsewhere of cows in the same class which 
received no award. The judges, however, have no doubt been guided, as in our opin- 
ion they always ought to be, by the other elements besides milk which go to make up 
the character’of a cow for the dairy. Mr. Phillips’s large and massive Shorthorn cow, 
though it does not promise milk produce either so large or so good as that of the Guern- 
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sey, or that of the Ayrshire, is likely: to be on the whole a better animal for the ordinary 
cheese or butter dairy in a fairly fertile district. Its superior capability of converting 
food into beef, after it has done its work as a milk producer, makes it the best of the 
three as a dairy cow in the opinion of the socicty’s judges. 

Shorthorn cow Innocence Second of Naseby.—Innocence Second of Naseby was calved 
June 20, 1880. Sire, Earl of Geneva (33794); dam, Innocence, by Telemachus Third 

32650). 

( ne ee bull Sir Simcon.—The celebrated bull Sir Simeon (42,412) whose portrait is 
given in page 89, was bred by Mr. Aylmer, and calved January 16, 1878. He is by Mr. 
Booth’s Sir Wilfrid from Foreign Beauty, which was bred by Mr. W. Torr, and purchased 
by Mr. Aylmer, when a handsome calf, at the great Aylesby sale, 1875, for 50U guineas, 
Hitherto she has produced only bulls, which have been sold for large sums; Mr. John 
Peel purchased one of them for his herd at Knowlmere. Sir Simeon is a deep rich red 
in color, of large scale and great substance, and walks likea thoroughbred animal. He 
has what those old judges who founded the breed considered a great attributc—a fine 
large masculine head, with a pair of strong, rather upstanding horns. His appearance 
indicates vigor and fine constitution; his ribs are round and decp, but his long hind 
quarters and full thighs are somewhat dwarfed by hips a little too prominent. Mr. Teas- 
dale Hutchinson, of Catterick, whose career as a farmer, breeder, and exhibitor has rarely 
been equaled, offered 500 guineas for him when a yearling; but his superior merit and 
high lineage induced Mr. Aylmer to keep him at home for his own herd. It is to this 
bull that the Duke of Manchester’s two best Oxford cows of Bates’s blood, as well as 
other highly bred animals, have heen sent for service. He was sold last autumn to Mr. 
W. Talbot Crosbie, for his extensive herd at Ardfert Abbey, Ireland, to which place the 
bull will be taken, early next spring; should disease regulations permit. 
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PORTRAITS OF BRITISH PRIZE CATTLE—Continued. 


B. DEVON CATTLE, 


Devon cow Phloz.—The portrait represents Mr. Rolles Fryer’s Devon Phlox and her 
calf. The calf is a charming little heifer by Mistletoe. Phlox won first prize, 1883, at 
the Devon County show, competing in the class of heifers a year older than herself; first 
at the Bath and West of England at Cardiff; first at the Royal Cornwall at Launceston; 
and third at the Royal of England at Reading. 


c. SUFFOLK CATTLE. 


Suffolk cow Wild Rose.—The portrait represents Wild Rose, a 10-year old Suffolk 
cow, the property of and bred by Mr. George Gooderham, Monewden, Wickham Market, 
Suffolk, calved April 10, 1874. Sire, The Claimant; dam, Rosy by Perfection; grand- 
dam, Beauty by Wander. 

Produce: January 5, 1878, Wild Rose of Kilburn; April 9, 1879, Wild Robin; April 
14, 1880, Wild Rover; April 29, 1881, Wild Rupes; March 10, 1882, Wild Rosy; March 
7, 1883, Wild Ruth. 

This cow has been shown three times for the milking test at the Suffolk Agricultural 
Association, and has gained one first and two second prizes against all breeds, and has 
never been beaten by a red polled for milking purposes. She gave at Woodbridge and 
Beccles 26 pints in twelve hours. At home she daily gives 54pints for the first four 
months after calving; and as 20 pints of her milk make 1 pound of butter, this proves 
that she has made nearly 19 pounds per week for sixteen weeks. She is now (August) 
giving 40 pints per day, and makes 14 pounds of butter weekly. It is worth noticing 
that this proportion (i. e., 1 pound of butter for 20 pints of milk), is exactly the same 
as that from Shorthorns (reported from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, near Hull). 


D. LONGHORN CATTLE. 


Longhorn bull Prince Victor.—The portrait represents Prince Victor, a longhorned bull 
owned by Maj. Gen. Sir F. W. Fitzwygram, Bart., of Leigh Park, Havant, Hants; five 
‘years and three months old, bred by Mr. Shaw, Fradley Old Hall, Lichfield—by Earl 
of Upton 7th (76), dam Princess. This engraving is reproduced from a very admirable 
photograph taken in the Kilburn show-yard for the Mark Lane Express. Prince Victor 
took the first prize in his class at the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at Kil- 
burn last year. , . 

Longhorn cow Calke.—The portrait represents Mr. Richard Hall’s longhorn cow, 
Calke, which took the first prize in her class—‘‘ cows in calf or in milk above three years 
old,” at the Bristol show of the Royal Agricultural Society. The breed has distinct 
dairy aptitudes, and this cow in particular is evidently a good dairy cow. The photo- 
graph has done fair justice to the cow, and the engraver has copied it to accuracy. 


E. HEREFORD CATTLE. 


Hereford bull Thoughtful.—Here we have an uncommonly successful drawing of a 
good Hereford, given as representing a meat-making- breed. The steers of the breed are 
quite as massive—quite, we think as good in rib,and sirloin and rump, where the best 
beef grows, as any. other breed, the Shorthorn included. _ 

Mr. Taylor’s bull did not take the first prize at the Kilburn show. In the class for 
bulls above three years old, the well-known prize-taker Grateful, bred by his exhibitor, 
Mr. Aaron Rogers, of the Rodd, Kington, Herefordshire, took first honors. Thoughtful 
was placed second to him; he is better behind, but not so good as Grateful in his fore 
flank. 

Hereford heifer Leonora.—At the late Bristol show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, Mrs. Edwards was prominent with her beautiful pair of heifers. There 
was no finer animal than Leonora there; none carrying and capable of carrying such a 
wealth of meat on legs so short. Fortunately for the country, old Winter de Cote left 
something more than a good name, and any young breeder need not feel disgraced to be 
near such stock as the half sisters, Beatrice and.Leonora. 
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FE. SUSSEX CATTLE. 


Sussea heifers. —The Sussex is—like the Aberdeenshire Poll—the ** coming animal” 
for farmers only in those districts where cattle-breeding is distinct from dairying. But 
it seems certain that it can add size and deep flesh to many herds, which are kept in 
remote places, under the natural conditions of having ‘‘to prog for oneself."” With its 
somewhat thick (though supple) skin, hard hair, and great activity, it seems quite the 
animal for the bush, the backwoods, or the rough land now being laid down to grass 
because it cannot find a tenant. The portraits are capital representations of a most use- 
ful kind of grazing stock. 


G. AYBSHIRE CATTLE. 


Ayrshire cow Jane.—Mr. George Ferme’s Jane was the first prize Ayrshire cow in class 
5 at the Autumn Dairy Show at Islington. Jane is about 5 years vid, breeder unknown. 
She is a capital specimen of the Ayrshire breed. 

Ayrshire cow.—The portrait represents a capital dairy cow of the Ayrshire breed, and, 
as can be seen trom the engraving, a good specimen of that admirable dairy breed; she 
yet remained undistinguished in the midst of a large class, not expressly of Ayrshire 
cattle, but of dairy cattle of any breed or cross-breed at the Reading Show, so good a 
representation did it give of the best dairy cattle in the country. 
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PORTRAITS OF BRITISH PRIZE CATTLE—Continued. 
H. JERSEY CATTLE. 


Jersey heifer sand calves.—The portrait represents a heifer with calves of the Jersey 
breed, taken by instantaneous photography by Messrs. Scheiber & Son, of No. 818 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Their sire was bred by Mr. E. Gibrout, St. Lawrence, Jersey, and 
was winner of his parish prize when about ten months old, having had at that age ac- 
corded to him twenty-eight out of the thirty-one points in the Jersey scale; then winner 
of first prize, as three years old, at State Fair at Utica, September, 1870, heading the 
prize herd. He was sold to Mr. E. Delafield Smith at $600. It will be seen in the 
sketch that the fore legs of the older calf or heifer Cover one another. Her proper left 
fore leg touches the ground behind the other, and an awkward appearance of width in 
the two legs, which are hardly distinguishable above the knee, is thus explained. 

Jersey cow Velveteen.—The portrait represents Mr. John Cardus’s Jersey cow Vel- 
veteen, which took the first prize in the cow class, and not that of Dorothy. Mr. Car- 
dus sent three animals (of six entries) to the show, and was awarded first prize for Vel- 
veteen in the cow class; second prize for Snowflake in the heifer class, under three years, 
but over two years old; and first prize fur Dorothy among the young heifers. Velveteen 
was seven years old inJune last. Shewas selected in the Island of Jersey by Mr. E. P. 
Fowler for exportation to the United States, in June, 1879, then two years old; sheis by 
Grey Prince (168), Jersey Herd Book foundation stock, out of Valentine (734), bred by 
Mr. Le Broeq, St. Peier’s Jersey. She was not, however, allowed to go to America, for 
Mr. C. B. Dixon (late of the Vinery, Shirley, Southampton) picked her out from some 
twenty or thirty others in the Southampton Docks, and rescued her {rom expatriation, 
and after breeding two calves for him, Mr. Cardus bought her in the autumn of 1879. 
She calved in July, 1880, a heifer calf, Vixen, who took the first prize at the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Show at Derby, in 1881, in the heifer-calf class, and was highly commended at 
the Dairy Show, Islington, in 1882. [In July, 1881, she produced Victress, who took first 
prize at the Royal Counties Society’s Show at Winchester, in 1883, and was highly com- 
mended at the Royal Agricultural Show at Reading, in 1882. Jn 1882 she calved pre- 
maturely a bull calf, killed; and this year, 1883, she produced a heifer calf, Velvet. 
Vixen, her calf of 1880, was by Dairy King (211), and her calves of 1881, 1882, and 1883, 
by Baron Lionel (994), son of Dairy King. 

Jersey cow Alice.—Alice was 2} years old at the time the portrait was taken; she was 
bred by Mr. F. Le Brocq, St. Peter’s, Jersey. 

Jersey cow Longueville Belle.—The portrait is a very successful representation of the very 
beautiful Jersey cow bred by Mr. Laurens, of Longueville, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, and exhib- 
ited by Mr. James Blyth, of Woodham, Stanstead, Essex, at the Royal Agricultural 
Society show, where she was highly commended in her class, being then a three-year old 
in calf, having previously calved in August, 1880. 

Jersey cow Coomassie.—This cow (the property of Mr. 8. M. Burnham, Saugatuck, 
Conn.) is numbered 1442 in the ‘‘ Foundation Stock’ of the Jersey Herd Book, and 
11874 A. J.C. C. H. R. She was calved in 1871, and won five prizes on the Island in as 
many successive years, 1876-1880 inclusive—firstin the young cow class, then asan ‘‘old”’ 
cow, and the last three times as the ‘‘champion,’’ besides four first parish prizes from 
1874to 1876. She brought with her from home the following remarkable butter record: 
In seven days in 1878, 14 pounds 15 ounces Jersey, equal to 16 pounds 11 ounces Ameri- 
can; in 1879, 14 pounds 11 ounces Jersey, equal to 16 pounds 7 ounces American; and in 
1880, 14 pounds 13 ounces Jersey, equal to 16 pounds 9 ounces American. Itshould be 
added also that the photograph was taken four months after calving, when her milk pro- 
duction was past its height.— Albany Cultivator, U. 8. A, 

Guernsey bull and cow.—The portraits represent a bull and cow of the Guernsey breed 
shown at Tunbridge. The bull is Squinm of Vauxhelets, exhibited by Mr. James James, 
of Les Vauxbelets, Guernsey, taking the prize as the only bull in its class. The cow has 
been unfortunately misnumbered by the photographer. Perhaps the owner may recog- 
nize her trom her very satisfactory engraving. We presume that she is a prize cow in 
class 60 or G1 of the Tunbridge Wells show. The engravings cannot represent in colors 
yellow and white which characterize the breed, but they can at any rate illustrate the 
form and beauty of the animals, and the milk-like appearance of the cow. They were 
in classes remarkable for number and excellence. 

Guernsey cow Elegantc.—The above is a plate of a Guernsey cow, now well known 
among Guernsey breeders—Elegante, No. 592 (No. 198 in the island registry). Theen- 
graving conveys a very accurate idea of her in all respects except color. Her colors are 
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pure white and light lemon fawn, and the latter is no darker on the head and neck than 
on the body. Her skin, as seen in the ear, the udder, and, in fact, on any part, is not 
nominally, but actually, that of gold, and it is not necessary to approach her or open the 
hair to see the glow. 


I. WELSH BLACK CATTLE. 


The Diack cattle are natives of the counties of Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Cardigan, 
and are more generally known as Pembrokeshire Blacks, subdivided ixfto Castlemartin 
and Dewsland breeds. From Cardiganshire they also extend along the North Wales 
coast up to Anglesea. Professor Wrightson, of the College of Agriculture at Downton, 
near Salisbury, considers that the Hungarian and Podolian cattle are of the same breed 
as the Black Cattle of Wales. 

Mr. Richard H. Harvey, in his preface to the Welsh Black Cattle Herd Book, says the 
cattle are generally of black color. Occasionally there are some cows striped—red and 
black—also some quite white, with black ears, muzzle, and feet; but these are becom- 
ing very rare. The late Lord Dynevor had some very fine specimens of the white breed 
near Lliandilo, and the five-year-old oxen were fine animals. The horns should be of a 
rich yellow; they are generally tipped with black, and do not come out yellow to the 
very end, like the Herefords. There is a different pitch of horn for bulls and cows. A 
bull’s horn should be low, and well spread; the cow’s narrower, and thé pitch more up- 
right. : 

The steers and oxen take more after the bull. This description applies in a great 
measure to the Anglesea cattle. They are, however, broader on the back, and shorter in 
the legs, with more hair. The heads are heavier and horns not so yellow. 

To this description, however, Mr. Morgan Evans, who was a breeder of these cattle, 

took exception. He never saw a black cow with a dark-brown face. 
’ They should have the hair long and wavy, neither short and crisp nor very curly. A 
brown-black wavy coat is to be preferred to any other. A white udder and a gray or 
white tuft of hair at the end of the tail is the only deviation from the self-color—black 
or brown-black—admissible. 

The natural characteristics of the breed may be described as narrow on the shoulder 
and chine, slack on the loins, an inclination to be high on the rump, and flat-sided. 

No cattle withstand cold and wet with greater hardihood than the Blacks. Their home 
is in a stormy clime, and the robust Blacks roam in the fields, their only shelter being 
the earth-banks of the inclosures. Cows and heifers frequently calve in the tempest or 
knee-deep in snow with apparent comfort, and without injury to their offspring. 

Docility.—The docility of the breed is remarkable. A stranger may go sately into a 
herd of cows, but it is not safe to do so where there is w bull, unless accompanied by 
some person acquainted with its habits. Bulls, after they are one year old, should al- 
ways be kept in the house, not only avoiding accidents, but enabling the farmer to regu- 
late the times of calving. The cows stand very quietly to be milked in the yard or in 
the house, and with their large full eyes and quiet expression look the very picture of 
docility. They are most useful dairy stock, as the have a good flow of milk, of more than 
average quality. 

Futtening.—It is admitted that the Black breed will fatten at an early age, and, when 
reared like the improved breeds, will make good weights. Looking at the soil, the cli- 
mate, and the accommodation for them during the winter, they are the only breed that 
will pay the farmer’s rent. 

Mr. G. I". Bowden, of Somersai, near Derby, never ties up any of his cattle, only those 
he milks and finishes off for the butcher. The calves reared on their dam’s milk at one 
year old are as big, better hair and coats, than those reared by hand at two years old. 
Other calves Mr. Bowden rears on skim milk, Simpson’s calf meal, and a little dissolved 
oil-cake. For feeding purposes it is considered best to buy barren heifers and bullocks 
turned three yearsold. 

_ Note, by Consul-General Merritt.—Another breed, the large Black or Runts, is of great 
oe Han oe horns. At the last Smithfgld show, 1883, the heaviest. beast was 
ack Welsh. : 
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WURTEMBURG CATTLE LAWS. 


In order to put into general practice some system of cattle-breeding which should be 
universal throughout the kingdom and be governed by the experience of years, the 
Wurtemburg Government promulgated on the 16th of last June a detailed law provid- 
ing for the maintenance in each township of a sufficient number of breeding bulls of a 
race or races adapted to the demands of the locality. This law is so thorough and 
systematic in its provisions that notwithstanding its length I deem it worth while to 
incorporate it bodily in my‘report as a model by which possibly other cattle-breeding 
communities may be guided. 


Law in regard to the keeping of bulls. 
[Enacted June 16, 1882.] 
ARTICLE I. 


Townships shall be obliged to maintain a proper number of bulls for breeding put- 
poses in their respective districts in proportion to the existing namber of cattle, and so 
far as is not otherwise provided for. A number of townships or subtownships may as- 
sociate themselves together for the joint maintenance of the proper number of bulls. 
This joint action shall be effected by agreement of the citizens through their proper 
representatives. (Article VIII, section 5 and 6, of the statute of September 17, 1853.) In 
subtownships, defined by distinctive boundaries, the keeping of bulls is obligatory upon 
the subtownships, so far as nothing to the contrary is established by usage or previously 
existing contract. (See Article VII of the statute of September 17, 1853, concerning re- 
lations between adjoining townships, Reg. Blatt, page 389.) 


ARTICLE II. 


Townships may arrange for the keeping of the bulls under their own direction, or un 
der that of a’ duly appointed bull-keeper. In the latter case a contract must be made 
for a period not less than six years. The taking chargeof the bulls for a shorter period, 
or by several persons together, or by the individual cattle owners alternately can only 
be permitted in exceptional cases, subject to revocation by the county authorites upon 
the advice of the inspecting officers. 


ARTICLE III. 

Any appeals by the townships against the carrying out of Article I, section 1, by 
the county authorities, as well as against a refusal by the said county authorites in the 
case of Article II, section 2, shall be made to the kreisregiciung (district authorities), 
whose decision shall be final. 

Appeals must be brought within two weeks after the promulgation of a decision by 
the county authorities. 

A delay beyond the period named involves the loss of right to appeal. The same re- 
sult holds in the right of appeal by the county authorities. No advice will be given in 
regard to redress. 


ARTICLE IV. 


To defray the expense incurred by the township for the maintenance of bulls, the 
township may itself levy a breeding-fee for the use of the bulls, or allow the levying of 
the same by the bull-keeper appointed under the provisions of Article II. 

The consent of the county authorities shall be required to establish or abolish breed- 
ing-fees, as well as to increase or diminish the amount of the same. 


ARTICLE V. 
The breeding-place shall be in the neighborhood of the stalls where the bullsare kept, 


and shall be closed to the admittance of strangers, or from observation from without. 
In towns not complying with this direction the covering of cows will not be authorized. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Only bulls for which a permit has been issued shall be kept either by the townships, 
by the bull-keepers appointed under contract by the townships, or by property-owners. 

The same restriction applies to those private persons owning bulls which are regularly, 
either in whole or in part, kept for the covering of others’ cows. ; 

Permits shall only be issued for such bulls as have upon examination been adjudged 
fit for breeding purposes by the inspecting authorities. ‘Township bulls (see section 1) 
shall, moreover, be adapted to the breed of stock dominating in the township. 


' 


ARTICLE VIT. ‘ 


Permits are valid until the next regular inspection (Article X), and anywhere through- 
out the kingdom. They may be revoked by the inspectors of the district in which the 
bull belongs, in case the bull proves unfit for breeding purposes. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The board of inspection competent for the issue or revocation of such permits shall 
consist of three regular members and an equal number of substitutes, who serve in case 
of the personal interest, or other hindrance of regular members. The same are to be 
appointed by county districts for a term of three years at the official meetings and simul- 
taneously with the appointment of the presiding officer and hissubstitute. In districts 
in which, under the provision of the statute for organizing agricultural associations, dated 
April 12, 1877 (Regierungs Blatt, page 43), a regularly organized district association 
exists, theelection of members of the board of inspection, with the exception of the 
presiding officer and his substitute, is to be left'to the committee of the association. 

A resolution of the board of inspectors (with the exception pointed out in Article II, 
section 1) is only valid when adopted in full session. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Members of the board of inspectors may on application to the county authorities re- 
sign their office before the expiration of the time for which they are appointed. They 
may be involuntarily dismissed from office by order of the county authorities on a decree 
from the ministry of the interior when based on good grounds. 


ARTICLE X. 


The board of inspection shall annually, on a day to be fixed by the presiding officer 
in conjunction with the royal county authorities, make a regular inspection of the bulls 
in each township, with a view todetermining the question of the issue of permits. At 
the same time inquiry shall be made asto whether the provisions of Artiéles I, II, and IV 
are complied with. 

The result of their inspection, especially in relation to any irregularities discovered, 
shall be reported to the county authorities. 

Special meetings of the board of inspection may be called by the county authorities 
in cases when, after the issue of a permit for a bul!, and previous to the next regular 
inspection, such facts may come to the county authorities’ knowledge as seem to render 
necessary a revocation of the permit. Likewise, in other cases of emergency, the board 
of inspection, or an individual member thereof, may be charged by the county authori- 
ties with the duty of making an inquiry into the condition of the bulls in a township. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Applications for the issue of a permit after the making of the regular inspection shall 
be decided upon by the presiding officer of the board of inspection, or some other mem- 
ber acting under his authority. : 

In case the application is not made by a township official the applicant must, prior to 
the inspection being made, deposit the amount of the costs arising therefrom with the 
chief magistrate of the village. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Appeals against a refusal or revocation of a permit may be made to the superior board 


of inspection by a member of the common council, so far as it pertains to the case of a 
township bull or by the bull-keeper. (Article III.) 
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Such appeals must be brought within two weeks after the promulgation of the county 
authorities’ decision, either verbally dictated in protocol form or in writing. In such 
case the provisions of Article III, section 3, are equally applicable. Unless the appeal is 
made by the common council the appellant must at once, or within a time to be named 
by the county authorities, deposit a sum adequate to defray the costs arising from the 
appeal. In case this deposit is not made, or if the appeal appears to be untenable, it 
may be dismissed by the county authorities, otherwise it is to be handed over to the 
presiding officer of the superior board of inspection. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


For deciding upon appeals against the refusal or revocation of a permit a superior board 
of inspection holding office for a space of three years shall be appointed in each agricul- 
tural association district. , 

Said board shall consist of three regular members and an equal number of substitutes, 
who serve in case of the personal interest or other hindrance of regular members. 

The presiding officer and other members as well as the substitutes shall ibe appointed 
by the Centralstelle for Agriculture upon the recommendation of the respective commit- 
tees of the agricultural associations. 

The provisions of Article IX govern the action of the members of the superior hoard of 
inspection with the understanding that the Centralstelle for Agriculture acts in the place 
‘of the county authorities. 2 } 

The superior board of inspection must furnish grounds for any resolution adopted by 
it in full session. Its resolutions are final. No fees are to be charged. . 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Any farther provisions in regard to the organization of the boards of inspection and 
superior boards of inspection, the indemnification of their members and the conduct of 
their proceedings shall be promulgated through the ministry of the interior. 


ARTICLE XV. 


In the case of Article X, section 3, he who may have brought about a special inspec- 
tion without just cause, shall bear the costs incurred. 

The costs of a special inspection as provided for in Article XT fall to the charge of him 
me proposed it, and the costs of a rejected appeal (Article XII) to the charge of the ap- 
pellant. 1 ; 

All other costs arising out,of the action of the boards of inspection and the superior 
boards of inspection are to be borne by the corporation in whose district the bulls are. 

The county authorities shall act in first instance for the imposition of the costs. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


. Violations of the provisions of Article V and Article VI, sections 1 and 2, shall be pun- 
ished with a fine not exceeding 100 marks. The fines go to the treasury of the corpo- 
ration. 

Articles IX—XXV of the law of the 12th of August, 1879, in relation to the 
amendment of the rural police law of December 27, 1871, and the proceedings relative 
to the imposition of fines by the police, are here equally applicable. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The provisions of the present law shall take effect on the 1st of May, 1883, with the 
exception of Article VI, sections 1 and 2, which shall not go into operation until the 1st 


of January, 1884. : F 
Our ministry of the interior is charged with the execution of this law. 
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DECREE FOR THE CARRYING OUT OF THE FOREGOING LAW. 


[The following decree, though extremely detailed in its interpretation of the law to 
which it relates and upon which it is based, contains, nevertheless, many points of in- 
terest to stock-breeders, and is thcrefore herewith appended.—Note by Consul Catlin.} 


Deerce of the ministry of the interior providing for the carrying out of the law of June 16, 
1882, in regard to bull-keeping. 


' 


[October 31, 1882.] 


For the carrying out of the law of June 16o0f this year in regard to bnll-keeping 
ie Blatt, page 205), it is with the approval of His Majesty the King decreed as 
‘ollows, namely: 


ARTICLE I. 


1. Townships shall take charge of the bull-keeping, in so far as the necessity for it 
there exists; especially in so iar as cattle-owncers in the township are not in a position 
themselves to keep the bulls requisite for their cattle; and in case where the keeping of 
bulls in some other manner, viz, by contracts with a third party, is not already provided 
for. Ifby contracts with a third party or by other arrangement the actual requirement 
isonly supplied in part, or in the event that those who hold contracts do. not fulfill their 
duty, the township shall, according to the requirement, supply the demand. 

If in a township some cattle-owners keep their own bulls for their cattle and allow 
other caitle-owners the covering of their.cows by such bulls under the condition that 
the latter serving for the use of others’ cattle be supplied with permits, and that they 
be adapted to the breed cf cattle in the township, then bull-keeping by the township 
cau be dispensed with so long as no necessity for it exists and no inconvenience results 
therefrom. If through existing contracts with third parties only a part of the rcquisite 
number of bulls is kept and yet the bull-keeping be in general in charge of the town- 
ship, then in order to avoid inconveniences resulting from such conditions, relief is to be 
sought through the said existing contracts with third parties. 

In adjacent townships, consisting of a greater number of subtownships, as well as in 
isolated townships, a joint system of bull-keeping corresponding with the loca) require- 
ments and on a proper arrangement between the subtownships is to be aimed at. It 
is hereby made known that the law permits associations of subtownships with various 
townships, and of subtownships with single townships, and thatit is also permitted to 
such associations to keep bulls, ifonly for a single breed of cattle. An approval after 
inspection by the police is not necessary for associations of this kind. 

2. Asto number and breed of bulls to be kept the following rules are to be observed: 

To every 80 cows and full-grown calves at least 1 bull should be kept. But if there 
be in one township 400 or more cows and full-grown calves, then 100 cows and full- 
grown calves may be reckoned to 1 bull, if the bulls are together and kept by one and the 
same person. 

The breed of the bulls must correspond with that of the cattle in the township, or 
must be such as can be advantageously crossed for the raising of good cattle. 

The township is not obliged to keep special bulls for cattle of an exceptional race. 
But should there be more races in the township not suitable for crossing (article 6, sec- 
tion 3, of the law), then for each of these single races special bulls are to be kept. A 
race is to he considered sufficiently numerous if there be 40 cows and full-grown calves, 

In reckoning the number of bulls to be kept by the township only those female cat- 
tle are counted for the covering of which the bulls are to be kept. There remain to 
be counted separately those female cattle for the covering of which the owners keep 
their own bulls; and again, if bulls of different races are to be kept, for example, for 150 
cows, of which 100 belong to oneand 50 to another race not suitable for covering, 3 bulls are 
to be kept, while for 150 female animals of one and the same race 2 bulls suffice. If on 
account of the condition of the bulls or from some other cause the proportion in number 
be pee sufficient, then the township shall keep more bulls according to the requirements 
of the case. : 


ARTICLE 2. 
3. The management of bull-keeping by the township is everwhere recommended where 


local conditions permit. But if the bull-keeping is not in the charge of the township, 
it is desirable that the bullsshould be bought by the townshipand remain their property. 
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Ifa bull-keeper is charged with the bull-keeping by contract, then, in the first place, 
in charging him, it is to be seen if his capacity can be trusted—if he have proper stalls 
and a place for exercising the animals, according to article 5 of the law, and if he has or 
buys sufficient food of a proper quality. Care should be taken not to award this position 
to the highest bidder; but should proposals be received, it must be with the condition 
that the township have the choice among the applicants, and the position is only then 
to be awarded to that one who will serve for the least wages, provided there is certain 
ground for believing that the bulls will be well cared for byhim. In the township min- 
utes it is to be recorded that no doubt exists on this point. 

4, The post of bull-keeper under the provisions of the law is not to be awarded for 
less than six years, but as a rule should be awarded for a longer time, so that the bull- 
keeper may be in a position to make the necessary outlays for the proper fulfillment of 
his contract. The township has, however, the right to release the bull-keeper from his 
contract before its expiration if any failure in the fulfillment of his duty can be shown. 
The bull-keeper’s wages must be so fixed as to give him a proper remuneration for his 
time, trouble, and expense. 

5. Under the exceptions of the law contained in article 2, section 2, townships are to 
observe the following principles: ; 

The awarding of the post of bull-keeper for a shorter period than six years is only to 
be permitted where exceptional local or personal conditions render a six-year contract 
impracticable. Its awarding to several persons at once may only take place under cer- 
tain local conditions, as, for example, if the farms belonging to the township be located 
far apart, and then only if there is no risk of a disadvantageous rivalry between the bull- 
keepers on the too frequent use of a single bull. : 

If bulls of different breeds are kept, then, in exceptional cases, where no doubtexists, 
a special keeper may be allowed for the bulls of each individual race. 

The alternate awarding of the post of bull-keeper to individual cattle-owners may only 
be permitted in those townships which consist of scattered farms, and then only in cases 
where it is shown that those cattle-owners among whom the baull-keeping is to alternate 
are capable of fulfilling their duties in a proper manner. 

The foregoing exceptions are based upon the condition that the rule of article 5 in ref- 
erence to location and kind of places for exercise are complied with. Moreover, excep- 
tions of this kind are only to be permitted for a stated period. 


ARTICLE 3. 


G6. It is the inspectoi’s duty in the regular inspection of bulls, as well as by special re- 
quest of county authorities, to examine whether the townships fulfill their duty in ref- 
erence to bull-keeping and to give their opinion to the said authorities, They are also 
by joint counsel with the county authorities and bull-keepers to aim at improvements 
and as much as possible prevent irregularities. 

The county authorities in carrying out the law (according to articles 1 and 2, and in 
fulfillment of the above rules) are to hear the opinion of the inspectors and as far as pos- 
sible to commission the board of inspectors or 2 member of the same with the investiga- 
tion of the bull-keeping in any given township; also to provide a check through another 
member of the board of inspectors to see that the commission is properly execated. If 
the county authorities have doubts on the opinion of the board of inspectors, they are 
to address themselves to an overinspector for an inquiry, submitting a statement of the 
facts in the case. 

Where thedistrict authorities are called on to decide upon an appeal, it is left to their 
choice to ask the decision of the inspector or: overinspector, or, if required, the central 
stelle for agriculture. 


ARTICLE 4. 


7. The increase of fees for the use of bulls is to be allowed in townships where (a) cat- 
tle-owning is distributed very unevenly among the population; (6) a loss to the town- 
ship is occasioned or increased through bull-keeping, and has thereby to be borne by 
tax-payers who derive no immediate profit from it, as, for instance, trades-people or land- 
owners owning cattle in the township, or those who keep their own bulls, or where (c) 
on account of there being several breeds of cattle more bulls have to be kept than if 
there were only cows of one and the same race. In such townshipsa proper fee is to be 
charged, and the increase or decrease of the same only to be allowed by the county au- 
thorities when there is no unjust burden occasioned to some tax-payers to the benefit of 
others. . 

Such increase or decrease of fees in townships which sustain no loss.and do. not.incur 
any loss thereby will not as a rule be objected to. 
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_ ARTICLE 5. ‘ 

8. It is to be observed that the provision of article 5 with regard to locality and 
character of places for covering and the prohibition against covering in a place not cor- 
responding to these regulations, not only refer to the employment of township bulls but 
also to bulls of private parties, whether they be used for covering their own or others’ 
cattle. 


ARTICLE 6. 


9. The provisions of article 6 are not applicable to bulls kept on Government or 
royal farms. 

According to the provisions of article 6, sections 1 and 2 (also article 16), in future the 
use of bulls without a permit is allowed only so far as they are kept by private persons 
exclusively for the covering.of their own cattle. Although the exceptional use of a bull 
without a permit for the covering of others’ cattle is not punishable, yet the police au- 
thorities are to see that the provisions of the law are not thereby evaded; and special 
attention is directed to the circumstance that a frequent or regular use of private bulls 
without a permit is punishable, even if no fee be paid. 

Permits can only be withheld for the reasons mentioned in article 6, section 3. 

‘Township bulls’’ in the meaning of the law are to be considered as not only those 
mentioned in article 6, section 1, but also those which are kept under contract by third 
parties for breeding purposes in the district. 


ARTICLE 7. 


10. In case of any change in the ownership of a bull the right granted by the permit 
passes over to the new owner. In such case the permit may be transferred by means of 
an indorsement upon it from the president of the board of inspection which issued it, 
provided that the identity of the bull transferred is established. Such transfer is to be 
entered in the minutes of the board of inspection. (Section 18.) 

11. If there come to the knowledge of the authorities facts indicating the unfitness of 

a bull for breeding purposes, and a consequent necessity for the withdrawal of the per- 
mit, the bull owner is in the first place, in consideration of article 7, section 2, of the 
law and of the costs arising from the appeal, to be requested to give up the permit. 

If this summons is not complied with, the board, which can only in full meeting order 
the withdrawal of the permit, is to be assembled. 

The county authorities are to inform the board of inspection which issued it of the 
withdrawal or voluntary return of a permit in order that the necessary note may be 
made by them in the minutes (section 18). (See further section 21, sections 1 and 3.) 

Ifa township bull, even though not unfit for breeding purposes, yet proves not adapt- 
ed to the breed prevailing in the township, the county authorities shall require the 
removal of this bull from the township, but no withdrawal of the permit in such case 
is legal. 


ARTICLES 8-11. 


12, The election of the board of inspection is to take place in such manner that the 
ordinary members, the substitutes, the president, and the vice-president are chosen by 
separate ballots. An ordinary member may be elected as vice-president protem. In 
this case every time such member acts as vice-president a substitute is to fill his place 
in the meetings. 

‘Substitutes are not elected "as such for any particular regular member, but for any 
regular member. ‘Therefore, the president may choose as to which oneof the substitutes 
he wishes to call in in individual cases. 

Wherever no special reasons exist to the contrary, that substitute is to be called upon 
whose substitution involves the least expense. 

13. In order to avoid delay in the election of the board of inspection, the county au- 
thorities are to summon the committee of the agricultural district association at least 
four weeks before the meeting, at which the president and his substitute, and event- 
ually all the members of the board of inspection, are to be elected. (According to arti- 
cle 8, section 3.) 

It is left to their judgment so to provide that the meeting appoint the president or 
vice-president, or both of them, from those elected by the committee of the agricultural 
district union, and to elect at the same time in their stead one more regular member and 
one more substitute. 

If no doubt exists that the committee of the agricultural district union intend to avail 
themselves of their right of voting, the meeting may go through the election of president 
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and vice-president already before the election of the other members on the part of the 
said committee. 

If an agricultural district association does not either at all or within the prescribed 
time avail itself of its right of voting, the meeting is to elect all the members of the 
board of inspection, and any subsequent voting by the agricultural district association 
is in such case invalid. ' 

14. The term of office of members of the board of inspection begins May 1 of the first 
year and ends April 30 of the last of the three years for which they are chosen. 

If members of the board of inspection apply for discharge before the expiration of their 
term of office, it is to be granted them by the county authorities, after provisions have 
been made for the necessary substitution and eventual filling of the vacancy in the board 
of inspection; until discharged, members are to attend to their official duties. 

If members of the board of inspection withdraw before the expiration of the period 
for which they are chosen, a supplementary election for the remainder of that period is to 
be held. Such election may be omitted, if no necessity exists for the filling of the board. 

15. The composition of the Board of Inspection, as well as changes therein, are to be 
promulgated by the county authorities through the official paper of the district and re- 
ported to the superior board of inspection and to the Centralstelle for agriculture. 

The president und vice-president, as well as the other members residing at the county 
seat, are to be sworn by the county authorities and members residing outside the county 
seat, by order of the county authorities, through the mayor of their place of residence. 
The following oath is to be used: 

“‘T swear by the Almighty and Omniscient God, that I as a member of the board of in- 
spection will attend impartially and to the best of my knowledge and conscience to the 
discharge of the duties of the office conferred upon me. So help me, God.’’ 

Members of the board of inspection who in the same capacity have already been pre- 
viously sworn are to be reminded of the oath already made by them. 

16. The following persons are on account of personal interest prohibited from partic- 
ipation in the resolutions or decisions of the board of inspection: (1) The owner and any 
one who during the Jast two years has been owner of the bull to be inspected; any one 
else having a substantial interest in the decision of the board of inspection, or any one 
intergsted in the use of the bull under inspection, or wherever a township bull is con- 
cerned any one contributing to the expenditure of the township for bull-keeping through 
township taxes. (3) The husband or wife of such parties as are mentioned in articles 
land 2, even if their state of matrimony no longer exists. (4) Those who are related 
in direct line, by marriage or by adoption, or related in a collateral line up to the third 
degree or by marriage up to the second degree to the proprietor of the bull under in- 
spection, even if the state matrimony on which the relationship is based no longer 
exists. 

When the board is assembled it shall decide (otherwise the president) whether any 
such case of hinderance exists. : 

17. The board of inspection enters upon its duties upon the call of the county author- 
ities. 

’ The president, or in his absence the vice-president, is required after receipt of the 
summons to name a date for the assembling of the board of inspection, as well as place 
and time for the bull inspection, and to summon in season for that purpose the two reg- 
ular members. 

Ifa summoned memberis prevented from taking part on account of personal interest 
or other cause, he is at once to inform the president of the fact in order that the call 
: of asubstitute, and if necessary. the putting off of the date, may be made in season. 

In case the president is previously aware that a member is prevented from participat- 
ing he may at once summon a substitute. 

Members of the board of inspection who prevent the inspection taking place through 
unexcused absence or the tardy notice of their inability to attend are responsible to the 

_ township corporation for the costs incurred on their account. . . 

The mayor of the township concerned is to be informed in season of the date fixed for 
a regular bull inspection, or for an investigation of the bull-keeping in the township, or 
of a special inspection of a township bull, together with the request to be present at the 
inspection or to delegate thereto a depvty, in order to obtain proper information in re- 
gard to the circumstance of the case. 

18. To render valid a decision of the board of inspection the co-operation of the presi- 
dent or vice-president and of two other members of the board of inspection is necessary 
with the exception named in Article XI of the law. 

The board of inspection decides by a majority of votes, and as a rule immediately 
after the inspection of the bull at the place. 

The decision of the board of inspection (in the case of section 22, also those of any 
of its members) are to be entered on a current minute-book to be kept according to' 
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the blank form provided in Appendix A (see Inclosure V). ‘The record may be made 
either by the president or another member of the board named by him. 

In case the board decides upon granting a permit, such permit is as arule to be made 
out at once according to the blank form provided in Appendix Lb (see Inclosure V), to 
be certified to by the seal of the board of inspection and the signature of the president, 
and to be handed to the claimant. : 

If the withholding of the permit is decided upon, the grounds therefor are verbally 
stated to the bull-owner and briefly to be noted in the minutes. 

In exceptional cases the transmittal of the permit or the communication of the re- 
fusal may take place through the medium of the mayor. 

Ifa permit had been previously issued for the inspected bull, such permit must be 
delivered up to the board and by it destroyed. ; 

19. If no farrier be a member of the board it may, where for special reasons the de- 
cision as to the granting of a permit depends upon the result of a veterinary examina- 
tion of the bull, propose to the county authorities the holding of such examination and 
the reporting of the result. The decision of the board is, however, in such cases to be 
so rendered that it can be acted upon on communication of the result of the examina- 
tion without another inspection of the bull, thereby causing further expenses, and with- 
out further oral consultation of the board. 

20. The committee of the Agricultural District Association and the township meeting 
are to be summoned by the county authorities to express their opinions as to the time 
at which the regular annual bull inspection shall be held. Uponsuch opinions the Pres- 
ident of the Board, with the consent of the county authorities, shall fix the date for the 
bull inspection in the different townships with all possible regard to the saving of ex- 

ense. : 
. In making the regular bull inspection the board is at the same time to make inquiry 
in the different townships as to whether the bull-keeping is in compliance with the pre- 
scriptions of articles 1, 2, and 5 of the law, and of sections 1, 5, and 8 of the present de- 
cree. The result of this inquiry is to be entered in a special current record of visits 
made, which record is to state: ; 

(1) The number, race, age, and quality of the township bull (section 9, last section), 
and in the cases of section 1, section 2, of the bulls mentioned therein. — 

(2) The number and race of the cows and full-grown calves in the township district, 
whereby if there are different races the number of animals belonging to each race, is to 
be stated separately, deducting those (the number of which is to be stated) for the cov- 
ering of which the owners keep special bulls of their own. These figures are to be 
placed at the disposal of the board by the mayor. 

(3) Method of bull-keeping, i. c., whether under the township’s own management, or 
through appointed bull-keepers, or with or without the purchase of the bulls at the ex- 
pense of the township, or through third parties under contract for bull-keeping, &c. 

(4) Nature of the stalls where the bulls are kept. 

5) Nature of the place for covering. 

(6) Maintenance of the bulls. 

7) Irregularities discovered. 
8) Suggestions by the board. 

After the termination of the regular bull inspection this record of visits made, with the 
suggestions offered, is, with the minutes of the inspection, to be submitted to the coun- 
ty authorities for their perusal, and afterward to be returned by the latter to the presi- 
dent of the board of inspection. 

21. The granting and withdrawing of permitssas well as the giving up of the same, is 
to be communicated to the mayor, and to be promulgated by him in the usual manner. 

1t is left to the judgment of the county authorities as to publishing a statement of the 
result of the regular bull inspection through the official paper of the district. 

If the withdrawal of a permit is legally ordered it is to be reclaimed and destroyed by | 
the president of the board of inspection, if necessary through the medium of the mayor. 

To replace a lost permit another may be made out by the president of the board of 

inspection, based on the bull-inspection minutes. Such claim is to be complied with 
where there exists no reason for suspecting any fraud. 
_ 22. Proposals for granting a permit after the regular bull inspection are to be regis- 
tered at the mayor’s. At the same time, unless the proposal comes from a township 
authority, an amount is to be deposited with him, which is likely to cover the expenses 
arising from an examination of the bull at the place where it is kept. 

The mayor is to inform the county’authorities of the proposal when made, stating the 
amount deposited. 

If the requirement to deposit a sufficient amount for costs be not fulfilled, the pro- 
posal is to be refused by a resolution of the county authorities. 
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In case a sufficient amou nt for costs isadvanced, or if the proposal comes from a town- 
ship official, the county authorities are to require the president of the board of inspection 
to bring about a decision with regard to it. 

It is leit to the president whether he himself will decide on the proposal or whether 
he will charge another member of the board of inspection with doing so. In this matter 
he is to consider all possible saving in traveling expenses. 

As rules for procedure in other regards the provisions of sections 16 to 19 and 21 are 
applicable, with the modification that as a rule only one member of the board of inspec- 
tion makes and decides upon the examination of the bull. , 

The examination of the bull can be made at the place of residence of the deciding 
member, if’ the owner of the bull takes him thither for that purpose. 

In exceptional cases a permit may be granted without previous examination of the 
bull at the place where it is kept, provided the deciding member of the board of inspec- 
tion is thoroughly informed concerning the bull, in consequence of an inspection held a 
short time previously, as, for instance, at a recent award of premiums. 

The county authorities are to be informed of the decision taken upon any proposal, with 
a statement of the bill of costs.“ 

23. Upon the special request of a bull-owner the full board of inspection may decide 
upon a proposal for a permit after the regular bull inspection, if the applicant is willing 
to bear the cost arising therefrom. ; 

It is left to the judgment of the county authorities, after consultation with the com- 
mittee of the agricultural district association,to allow, so far as it is necessary, special 
bull inspections to be held in certain townships by the whole board of inspection if either 
the cattle-owners concerned or the townships, or, by vote of the township meeting, the 
township corporation are willing to defray the expenses. 


ARTICLE 13. 


24, The appointment of the superior board of inspection is, as a rule, to precede the 
election of the members of the boards of inspection in the district of the circuit associa- 
tion of the agricultural association, as the appointment of the same person as a member 
of both boards is to be avoided where possible. Accordingly the centralstelle for agri- 
culture is in due season to call upon the circuit committees of the agicultural associa- 
tion to propose nine experts residing in their respective districts for appointment as mem- 
mers of the superior board of inspection. 

The composition of the superior board of inspection is to be promulgated through the 
official papers of the districts concerned. . 

The members of the superior boards of inspection are by direction of the centralstelle 
for agriculture to be sworn by the county authorities of their place of residence, using 
the oath given in section 15. Members of the superior board of inspection, who in such 


‘capacity have been already previously sworn, are to be reminded of the oath already 


made by them. 

The provisions of section 14 are properly applicable to members of the superior board 
of inspection (see, however, article 13, section 4, of the law). 

25. If a complaint is transmitted in the prescribed form (article 12 of this law), the 
county authorities are, in cases where proofs are subjoined, in the first place, to cause 
the board of inspection to report promptly upon the complaint, and then to send it with 
such report to the president of the superior board of inspection for further action, stating 
the amount of costs deposited. 

_ The corresponding provisions of sections 16 to 19 are properly applicable to the pro- 
ceedings of the superior board of inspection, with the following modifications: 

(1) Participation in a resolution or opinion of the superior board of inspection is pro- 
hibited to those members who are at the same time members of the board of inspection 
from which the contested decision comes, or who have participated as former members 
in the said contested decision. =) 

(2) If the permit is granted in second instance it is to be enforced at once and handed 
to the claimant, and the county authorities are to be informed of it for the purpose of 
taking further steps with regard to the costs. Butif the complaint is rejected, then— 
without prejudice to its immediate communication to the claimant—a resolution com- 
prising a brief explanation is to be drawn up and sent to the county authorities to whom 
the complaint was addressed. The county authorities on their part are to fix the costs 
to be borne by the complainant, and then to cause the resolution of the superior board 
of inspection, together with their decision concerning the costs, to be handed to the com- 
plainant through the mayor. , 

26. The members of the boards of inspection and superior boards of inspection are to 
receive for performing their functions outside the township district of their place of resi- 
dence 5 marks allowance for an entire day, and a proportional sum for a shorter time, 
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according to section 10 of tie royal decree of February 22, 1841 (Reg. Blatt., page 83), 
besides the defraying of their traveling expenses according to section 4 of the royal de- 
cree of June 14, 1875 (Reg. Blatt., page 314), and in case of their remaining abroad over 
night, for every night of such absence a reimbursement of 2 marks. 

It is reserved to the judgment of the township meetings with the consent of the district 
government, their superiors, to increase in a proper way the allowances and traveling ex- 
penses of the members of the board of inspection in consideration of the special conditions 
of the district concerned, or to fix certain contributions forthem. In the latter case, how- 
ever, it is left to the individual members of the board of inspection to require, through a 
declaration to be given covering the whole period of their term of office, that instead of 
such fixed contributions, the allowances and traveling expenses, according to the pro- 
visions of the first section, may each time be granted them. 

Farriers, when serving as members, receive, unless by contract some other provisions 
are agreed upon, the usual allowances and traveling expenses of county farriers accord- 
ing to the existing regulations (decree of the ministry of January 16, 1874, Reg. Blatt., 

age 83). e 
r The. bills for allowances and traveling expenses of members are to be transmitted 
through the president to the county authorities for auditing and payment from the 
township corporation funds or out of the moneys deposited in advance. 

The cost of blank forms for permits and minutes and of other writing materials, post- 
age, &c., required for the boards of inspection and superior hoards ‘of inspection, are 
likewise to ke defrayed through the county authorities and out of the township cor- 
poration funds. 

27. The township authorities are, even before this law takes effect, to provide that 
contracts for bull-keeping, not made out in compliance with the provisions of the law 
and this accompanying decree, be made to do so as soon as possible. New contracts not 
corresponding with these provisions, and the period of which extends beyond the 1st of 
May, 1883, are not allowed to remain in force. 

The county authorities are to assure themselves that Vull-keeping, after the promul- 
gation of this law, is carried on strictly according to its provisions and those of this ac- 
companying decree. At thesame time, however, during the period of transition, so far 
as practicable, and especially in the case of poor townships, regard is to be had as much 
as possible to local conditions and to the difficulties encountered in changing the exist- 
ing order of things. Whenever in such cases a departure from compulsory provisions 
seems necessary, applications are to be addressed to the ministry of the interior. 


STUTTGART, October 31, 1882. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN BAVARIA. 


[Report by Consul Harper, of Munich.] 


The results of the general counting of cattle stock in Bavaria on the 10th day of Janu- 
ary, 1883, are given in the following tables, to which is added, for the purpose of com- 
parison, the results of the counting on the 10th day of January, 1873: 


Total number of— 
8 
Horses. | Neat cattle.| Sheep. | Hogs. Goats. 
Cities and towns. 1363 
: 7,240 7,060 2,811 4,527 517 
Upper Bavaria .... 1873 6,845 6, 829 4,065 4,091 422 
Lower Bavaria......c.escsarscesceeees ren ? Hee 4 Fa as ? rvs 467 
Upper Palatinate.............:c0.ccecsee is r on re th dee r ae pad 
Upper Franconia ..........ccsereeceeeees 1s ri os 2 oe - tr a ' 
Middle Franconia.........ssssssesseeeee tee, aie ae ree Pie Hee 
1 ) , 
Lower Franconia.,......ccecsscsscees ee A na ds eae iL ee i a i Ae 
ian 1883 | 4/788 6,928 9,818 3)385 734 
seeteetentaeeeconsseneestnennectcenseeneees } | 173 3,984 6,733 12) 877 3,076 567 
Total { 1883 23,519 30, 932 18, 908 | 19, 555 5, 907 
separates Weanie ees tiedseteaettes 1873 | 20/632 29,798 24° 917 18)147 4) 652 
County districts. | 
. 1883 | 104,110 608, 314 244,980 187, 123 11, 787 
Upper Bavaria............sseseceee seers { 1873 104 374 | ais, 836 290, 394 104° 504 12) 273 
2 , 086 18, 16. 154, 809 191,194 15, 498 
Lower Bava ria..........cscccsseessssneees 18,8 2 268 509, 783 2027 262 152' 856 17) 400 
Palatine ose] tg] at] NR] Sha) s)he 
- 1883 6, 01 44, 509 112, 814 131, Bi} 
Upper Palatinate,.........cceeseeee 1873 15, 934 345, 701 129, 618 123, 85 it 6 
= 1. 6, 451 259, 244 78, 027 76 343 89, 459 
Upper Franconia... 1873 6,201 275, 552 105, 115 68, 910 34) 994 
Middle Franconia... = a: re 291, 847 219, 226 120: 150 ar 155 
: 1883 | 16,765 289,913 | 143/962 | 169,652 | 48°50 
Lower Franconia............csssssseee { 1873 | 177441 294) 575 150, 588 145, 296 37,981 
Suabia { 1883 54, 992 461, 649 175, 336 103, 453 8,172 
edeauerteaananshtet cee seer eucolensansge 1873} 55.454 478, 395 186) 813 81,328 7,520 
‘ 1883 | 338,569 2,993,994 | 1,159,286 | 1,071,778 213, 677 
POUR 2 socses eo ascassevuaucdeasatsiy j 1873 | 330,235 | 3,036,453 | 1,317,973 | “a5a'951 | 189°209 
\ 
RECAPITULATION. 
5 1883 | 111,350 615, 374 247,791 141, 650 2, 30: 
Upper Bavaria....ccc cscs eeeees 1875 mL, alg 625, 665 294° 459 1087595 iz on 
. 188: 5 5627 154, 985 193, 643 
Lower Bavaria...........:00 ipbesebcdnene 1873 73, 987 512, 811 202; 504 155) 492 iC He 
7 1 » 699 37, 469 72, 535 
iene lig bacisehiameeaian Seda veseestsewieiee 1873 | 34, 064 221, 834 33) 957 56, 922 at oa 
Upper Palatinate........00...ccseecece- ee ae nee ae po ie He 1s re rl a 
i 29, 25, » 52 
Upper Franconia.....scsecscseceeceeee ten 7708 pone ae Fl nN a an pe 
af 4 Bont 7 Ls 
Middle Franconia ..........s.sesgeene { — a re eat ne ae ea a Eh ee eae 
, . 
Lower Franconia. § 1883 18, 853 292, 441 145,610 171, 450 49,712 
sresresenneeecersessseree 9 | 1973 | 19/999 297,007 | 152,193 | 1467887 | 387800 
Suabia 1883 59, 780 468,577 185, 154 106, 838 8, 906 
SON ee eeed nee reenerenseeeene ees eenean assess 1873 59, 388 485. 058 199, 690 84, 404 8, 087 
1883 | 362,088 3,024,926 | 1,178,194 | 1,091,333 219, 584 
tal = 1 . bi 
Tota { 1873 | 350,867 | 3,066,251 | 1,3491190 | "s72'098 | 193° S81 


H. Ex. 51——48 
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A glance’ at this table shows that the number of neat cattle decreased somewhat; 
the number of sheep considerably; the number of horses has increased a trifle; the num- 
ber of goats has also increased, and the increase in the number of hogs is an important 
one. 

The following table shows the relative comparison of the extent and character of the 
change in numbers of stock, and the per centual increase and decrease in 1883 as against 
1873: 


Horses. Nestea Sheep. | Hogs. | Goats, 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
1 1 15 30 


Upper Bavaria +0 —1.6 = + _ 

Lowery Bavaria......seccscccssersereeserees +12,4 +1.7 —23 +25 —ll 
Palatinate....... — 0.6 —1.9 +10 +27 15 
Upper Palatinate + 0.6 —0.3 —13 +6 +13 
Upper Franconia. + 6.5 —5.9 —25 +14 +16 
Middle Franconia.........s02 sscieees ceenes + 5.6 +1.0 —4 +57 +11 
Lower Franconia .. — 2.3 —1.5 —4 17 +28 
Suabia... + 0.5 —3.4 —7 27 +10 
MEAN Gd OM acs cssisesieevensisesvinsesnsgocansssiueesseee + 3.2 —1.3 —12 +25 +13 


This comparison shows that horses decreased only in Lower Franconia 2.3 per cent., 
and in the Palatinate one-half of 1 per cent., whereas the number increased in the dis- 
tricts of Upper Bavaria, Upper Palatinate, and Suabia from one-tenth to one-half of 1 
per cent., and in Middle Franconia and Upper Franconia 54 to 6$ per cent. The in- 
crease in the whole Kingdom amounted to 3 per cent. 

The number of neat cattle increased in Lower Bavaria 1 per cent., and in Middle 
Franconia 1 per cent., whereas there was a moderate decrease in the other districts, 
amounting in Suabia to over 3 per cent., and in Upper Franconia to nearly 6 per cent. 
In the whole Kingdom the decrease was a little over 1 per cent. 

Sheep have decreased everywhere except in the Palatinate, where the increase was 10 
per cent. The decrease in Upper Franconia and Lower Bavaria was 25 per cent., in 
Upper Bavaria 15 per cent., in Upper Palatinate 13 per cent., and in the other districts 
from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. In the whole Kingdom the decrease reached 12 per 
cent. 

The increase in the number of hogs is large in all the districts, amounting in Middle 
Franconia to 57 per cent., in Upper Bavaria, Palatinate, Suabia, and Lower Bavaria, 25 
to 30 per cent.; in Upper Franconia and Lower Franconia, 14 to 17 per cent.; Upper 
Palatinate, 6 per cent. In the whole Kingdom the increase was 25 per cent. 

The number of goats was augmented in all the districts except Upper Bavaria and 
Lower Bavaria, where the decrease was 3 per cent. and 4 percent. The increase in 
Lower Franconia was 28 per cent., and in the other districts from 10 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. The increase for the whole Kingdom amounted to 13 per cent. 

The decrease in neat cattle has been more than compensated by the improvement of 
stock in breed, size, and value, and the farmers prefer to keep fewer and better stock. 

The decrease in sheep is partly owing to the low price of wool, the changing of pas- 
ture into arable land, and similar causes. 

The rapid increase in hogs is due to a larger consumption and high prices. 

The increase in goats may be attributed to the fact that marriage and the establish- 
ment of a household is now more easy, and the working people keep one or more goats 
for milk, as it is not necessary for them to possess land for their nourishment. . 

. Population of the Kingdom of Bavaria, about 5,000,000. 
JOSEPH W. HARPER, Consul. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Munich, May 12, 1883. 
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SHEEP AND HOGS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


REPORT BY CONSUL-GENERAL MERRITT. 


Supplementary to my report on cattle-breeding, I beg to transmit the following notes 
on the different breeds of sheep and pigs of this country. 


BBEEDS OF SHEEP. 


With the exception of the mountain breeds British sheep have changed during the 
past century even more than British cattle. In reviewing the several breeds as they exist 
at the present time I will commence with 

The Cotswold.—This breed may be described as possessing the following character- 
istics: 

‘The frames are large, and when fatted are surprisingly wide and flat on the back. 
The hind quarter and thighs are full, and the rumps frequently overhang. The chests 
are very prominent and wide. The faceis white, and the countenance fine. They carry 
a heavy fleece of beautifully curled white wool, long in staple, and of a lustrous char- 
acter, used for ‘‘combing,’’ and generally for the same purposes as that of the Oxfords. 
They are excellent for crossing with other kinds.’’ 

The Cotswold breed can no doubt make good its claim to antiquity far better than 
most other breeds, and it is generally thought that the Cotswold range of hills owes its 
name to the sheep cotes once to be found upon them. These sheep have finer forms 
than any other variety in the Kingdom, being very long and broad over the back and 
shoulders, while their height makes them appear more imposing than would otherwise 
be the case. Cotswolds have been so much improved in symmetry and in disposition to 
fatten during the present century that there is a general opinion that some infusion of 
Leicester blood took place in Bakewell’s day or soon after. Hoggets, under liberal man- 
agement, feed to carcasses of from 90 to 100 pounds when from eleven to twelve months 
old. Draft ewes are sometimes fed to great weights, and Mr. John Coleman has stated 
that he has known instances of their reaching 70 pounds per quarter dead weight. The 
wool of a Cotswold flock averages about 9 pounds per fleece; hogget clipping, 14 or 15 
pounds. The native home of the breed was the neighborhood of the Cotswold hills in 
Gloucestershire. Afterwards they extended themselves very much into the neighboring 
counties, especially Oxfordshire, Worcester, and Hereford, and also into Monmouthshire 
and South Wales. The modern breed of Oxfordshire Downs has now very much sup- 
planted this breed in certain districts, but there are yet excellent ram-breeding flocks in 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and also in Norfolk. 

In reference to the Cotswold breed the accompanying notes (inclosure No. 1*) have 
been received from Mr. H. I. Elwes, of Colesborne Park, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
in which he ailudes to the origin of the breed, its characteristics, the climate of the lo- 
cailty, nature of soil, &c. This valuable and hardy breed of sheep, it may be noted, 
possesses great merits in respect to importation as apart from the value of their meat and 
wool. Theexcellence of the cross between Cotswold and Merino sheep is acknowledged. 
Breeders of the Oxfordshire Down, of the Hampshire Down, and of the Shropshire 
Down, respectively, claim the favor of importers, and these as well as the Cotswolds, the 
Suffolk, the Lincoln, and the South Down, have great merits that make a choice be- 
tween them difficult. The Cotswold claims the long descent of three hundred years. 
Next to the Lincoln sheep in size the Cotswold bears wool weighing 10 pounds to the 
fleece; in special instances 24 pounds; and the staple is long, very strong and durable, 
suitable for fabrics for rough wear. 

The cross produced between Merinos and Cotswold sheep is heavier at a year old than 
is a pure-bred Merino at two years. Experiments made by Sir John Lawes credit the 
Cotswold breed as making a greater and quicker return for its food than does any other 
breed which he has compared with them. Lamb rams are used for breeding at eight 
months old. The Cotswold sheep bears cold successfully in the English climate all the 
year round. From 500 ewes, the produce of Mr. Elwes’s flock is 600 to 650 lambs, 
counted when weaned. The death rate varies from 23 to 7 per cent. of the whole flock 
of ewes and lambs. In commenting on the adaptability of the Cotswold sheep to other 
districts, Norfolk, South Wales, and other parts, Mr. Elwes states that the breed 
changes character more or less when removed from its native hills. This may well be 
a fact, and yet many of the Norfolk Cotswolds have carried away prizes when compet- 


*The inclosures referred herein by the consul-general will be found in their regular or- 
der immediately after his report. 
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ing with specimens from Gloucestershire, a result that might, however, happen from the 
superior grazing qualities of the Norfolk pasture. 

The Leicester.—The Leicester breed may be described as follows: 

‘The head and ears are covered with short white hair. Some are rather bald on the 
forehead, but this is generally caused by their having been housed. The ears are long 
and thir; the eyes full and quick; the chestdeep and wide; the back broad and straight; 
the bone fine.”’ 

This breed generally takes the foremost position among long-wool varieties. Owing 
to the magical change wrought by Bakewell in them they became towards the close of 
the last century the model sheep of England, and the means of transforming well-nigh 
all the long-wooled breeds in the Kingdom by bringing about better quality and more 
symmetrical proportions. At the present day really pure-bred Leicesters are somewhat 
limited, many of the Yorkshire flocks being crosses with the Wensleydale to increase the 
size and make the flock a better rent-paying oue, although the blood is less pare than 
that to be found in the midland counties. In Scotland and the North of England ‘‘Bor- 
der Leicesters’’ are in great favor. They are a much less symmetrical and far stronger 
boned breed than the Leicesters proper, but yield heavier weights, both of mutton and 
wool, and are far more profitable. Leicesters do not get so weighty as sheep of the Cots- 
wold or Lincoln breed owing to their smallness of bone, nor are they extraordinary wool 
bearers, 7 to 8 pounds per fleece being a good average. Their wool is not so valuable 
as formerly now that Australia sends to England the best quality of merino adapted to 
finer kinds of fabrics. It is, however, the best of the long-stapled, bright, coarse wools, 
and is used for making the best quality of luster yarns. The weight of wethers from 
fifteen to eighteen months old is usually from 20 to 22 pounds per quarter. 

The Lincolns.—The Lincoln, like the Leicester breed, is an old one very much trans- 
formed by modern art. The old Lincolnshire was a gaunt, big-boned animal, capable 
of feeding to an enormous weight, but taking a long time to accomplish it. By a prod- 
igal infusion of Leicester blood the modern Lincoln has been made pre-eminently wealthy 
in both mutton and wool, with a predisposition to fatten scarcely excelled by any other 
long-wooled variety. Lincolns are best adapted to the fens of their native country, 
and very high class flocks of the breed are likewise to be found in Notts and Yorkshire. 
The type of Lincoln sheep to be found in the latter country is, however, much crossed 
with Leicesters. Wether hoggets feed toabout 25poundsper quarter. Being very broad, 
deep, and compact in form. they generally outstrip the Cotswold in weight at the Smith- 
field Club shows, and last December the heaviest pen* of sheep in the agricultural hall 
was that of Mr. John Pears, which took the first prize in the ewe class, the animals 
weighing 9 cwt. 2 quarters 24 pounds. There was, however, a heavier pen of wethers 
in the Cotswold department than in the Lincoln, Messrs. Gillett’s weighing 8 cwt. 6 pounds, 
whereas the heaviest Lincoln pen of wethers belonging to Mr. Robert Wright weighed 
7 cwt. 3 quarters 8 pounds. 

As wool bearers Lincoln sheep excel all others. The fleeces average from 12 to 15 
pounds for ewes and wethers and 18 to 24 pounds forrams. They have hardy and good 
constitutions, they thrive on bad clayey soils and where the land is wet. Their hardi- 
ness recommends them for increased cultivation. In regard to Lincoln sheep, Mr. Mac- 
kinder, of Lincoln, sends a record (inclosure No. 2) of his nine-months old lambs weigh- 
ing 14 stone, and ewes three years old 26 stone, live weight. The sheep are not housed 
in winter, and their wool, when washed, weighs 10 to 30 pounds. 

The Devon Lony- Wool.—This is a breed of long-wooled sheep much valued in Devon 
and West Somerset. It is the result of a cross of Leicester with an old local breed 
called the Bampton. The sheep are longer and stand higher on their legs than the 
Leicesters, in which respect they somewhat resemble Border Leicesters, but are much 
finer in bone than the latter. The carcasses of wether hoggets when a year old range 
from 21 to 24 pounds per quarter. The districts where they are found in the greatest 
perfection are about Tiverton and throughout North Devon generally, also in the Taun- 
ton and Willeton vales of Somerset. There are two other long-wooled breeds to be 
found in Devon, but chiefly in the southern part of that county. These are the South 
Hams and Dartmoor varieties. 

The former are considered excellent rent-payers, and yield fleeces almost as heavy as 
those of the Lincolns. They likewise feed to tolerably heavy weights, yet are far coarser 
in bone and less symmetrical than the North Devon. The Dartmoors are giants, and in 
case of crosses on the old mountain Dartmoor by South Ham rams the fleeces are heavy, 
but most remarkably coarse and long. The carcasses of the sheep are very weighty, but 
they are considered to take a long time to fatten. The locality where they are found is 
around Tavislock or on the slopes of the Dartmoor mountains, 

The Kentish or Romney Marsh.—The Kentish or Romney Marsh sheep are gaunt, and 
very strong in bone, muscle, and wool. The Kent Marshes are very much exposed to 


*The word ‘‘pen”’ signifies 3 animals of a kind taken collectively, 
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channel blasts, so that breeders dare not improve them overmuch, but in some parts of 
Kent the breed is to be met with divested very much of the coarseness so objectionable in 
the eyes of strangers. The fleece is heavy and long, and possesses fineness of fiber, good 
luster, and a curl in the staple which gives it the ‘‘spring’’ which is so much prized. 
Its special feature is its good spinning properties. 

It is also used for mixing with mohair. Their flesh is of better quality than that of 
most other long-wooled sheep, excepting alone the Dartmoor, and when fattened their 
carcasses weigh from 25 to 30 pounds per quarter. As a proof that they are capable of 
early maturity, the first prize pen of lambs of Mr. H. Page, of Walmer, weighed 4 cwt. 
3 quarters 4 pounds, which far excelled that made by the heaviest pen of Leicester lambs, 
to wit: 3cwt. 2 quarters 10 pounds, although the latter were two weeks older. 

The Roscommon.—The Roscommon breed is a celebrated long-wool variety in Ireland 
which now rivals in usefulness most of the English breeds of a similar kind, and as the 
old Roscommon was peculiarly gaunt, big-boned and unshapely, the transformation, 
by aplentiful infusion of Leicester blood has been truly marvelous. Shearling wethers 
are usually fed up to from 25 to 30 pounds per quarter, and draft ewes are sometimes 
fed up to 40 pounds per quarter. The fleeces ofa flock generally average about 8 pounds 
each. The wool is soft, deep-grownand rich. The breed is not only to be found in the 
county giving its name, but also in West Meath and Limerick. There is in the North 
of England a long-wooled breed called the Westmoreland, and in Yorkshire another of 
a somewhat similar kind called the Wensleydale. Both are rent-paying sheep and are 
more hardy than the Leicester with which they have been crossed. At the Derby Royal 
show a handsomeshearling ram of the Westmoreland breed, belonging to Mr. J. Thomp- 
son, of Singleton Park, Kendal,took the second prize, in a general class, competing with 
animals of the Devon long wool and Wensleydale breeds. It was stated that the sheep 
had clipped 27 pounds of wool the previous April. 

The Oxfordshire.-—The Oxfordshire breed. deserves consideration next, as standing be- 
tween long-wooled and short-wooled varieties. It is in fact a hybrid derived from Cots- 
wold and Hampshire; but which for many years has, by careful selection, been brought 
to a tolerably uniform type. The best of the flocks are found in Oxfordshire, Bucks, 
Beds, and Hants, but the breed is very much extended owing to its wealthy character, 
and the combination of quality and quantity in the mutton carcass. It has been claimed 
that weights of carcass exceeding 30 pounds per quarter have often been obtained 
from wether hoggets a year old, and considering that the flesh is juicy and of equal 
quality to the Hampshire, it is very much in favor. Mr. John Treadwell, Upper Win- 
chester, Aylesbury, Bucks, writes that from his flock of Oxfordshire Down sheep he 
lambs 240 ewes, and breeds about 100 shearling rams annually, which he sells at auction 
in July and August. The average at which they have sold for the past two years has 
been £23 9s. Gd. each. Many went to Germany to cross the Merinos. For thirty years 
Mr. Treadwell has worked this breed and kept up the pedigree. He claims for it adap- 
tation to all climates, all soils and systems of management, and that the breed improves 
any other it crosses, especially the Merinos. 

The Hampshire or Wiltshire Downs.—The principal district for the Hampshire breeds 
are South Wilt and North Hants, they being stronger and less refined in the one district 
than the other. The Hampshires are also bred to a considerable extent in Dorset, Berks, 
Cambridge, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 

This breed appears to rival all others in early maturity, a characteristic very much 
favored in its development by the numerous watery meadows of the chalk district, allow- 
ing early lambing and good feeding in early spring. 

Mr. William Parsons, of West Stratton, who has a celebrated flock of the Hampshire 
Downs, says that the Hampshire climate is often bitterly cold in winter, owing to the 
hilly and exposed position of the country. The subseil of the sheep district is prin- 
cipally chalk, and much of the land is poor and thin. One of Mr. Parsons’s greatest 
successes in the show yard was scored only last December at the Smithfields Club show, 
where his pen of sheep were adjudged one of the finest ever exhibited, while a pen of 
lambs belonging to Mr. W. Newton, of Berks, weighed no less than 6 cwts. 2 quarters 
2 pounds at the age of ten months and two weeks. When it is considered that only one 
of the South Down wethers a year older exceeded this weight, it must be admitted that 
the early maturity of this breed is most astonishing. The breed is said to have derived 
its origin by an amalgamation of two old extinct ones, the Wiltshire Horns and Berk- 
shire Notts, and subsequent crosses of South Downs. 

The Shropshire.—The Shropshires are traced back to two very old breeds, the Long- 
mynds and the Cannock Chase variety, with an overtopping of the Southdown on the 
amalgamated race. No native breed has extended so rapidly of late years, having run 
all over the northwestern part of the kingdom and the Midlands, being met with here 
and there, also, from Scotland to Cornwall, while there are some exceptionally good flocks 
in Ireland. Although growing to less weight than the Hampshire and certainly not so 
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remarkable for early maturity, the quality of the mutton of the Shropshire is superior, 
and only to be excelled by that of the Southdown. 

While the sheep itself has considerable constitutional vigor and is said to bear a damp 
soil and humid climate, Shropshire hoggets are seldom mature until April or May, when 
they weigh from 18 to 20 pounds per quarter. The ewes are much more prolific than 
Hampshires or Southdowns, and often 50 per cent. of doubles has followed liberal man- 
agement. 

ore Southdowns.—The Southdown stands ahead of either of the two preceding breeds 
in respect to purity of blood, there being probably none more so; still it has always been 
a marked feature of the breed that it is susceptible to varieties of type. This, however, 
is attributable to change of pastures, not to any cross of blood. 

On the fertile grass lands of Norfolk, Berks, and some other counties, Southdowns 
have increased their size and become much larger than those which have been propagated 
for countless generations on their native Sussex hills. Southdowns are the pride of 
most show-yards, but are regarded in few districts nowadays as wealthy tenant farmers, 
rent-paying sheep. Still no variety of sheep has been more improved in its native 
county. Originally from 12 to 14 pounds per quarter was considered heavy weight for 
a two-year-old wether, the fleece having been only 2 pounds in weight. Now the prod- 
uct of wool is about doubled, and the wether hogget feeds to nearly 18 pounds per 
quarter at eighteen months old. 

There are some good flocks of Southdowns in Dorset and Gloucestershire, no less than 
in their native county, as also in Norfolk, Cambs, and Berks. 

Their characteristics are as follows: The boneis small, the body thick and cylindrical, 
the ears wide apart. Both the ears and forehead are well covered with wool, which 
forms a protection from fly. The eye is full, bright, and quick; the chest wide, deep, and 
projecting; the back flat to the tail, which is set on high; the hind legs are very fullon 
the insides and wide apart. 

The Southdown, when crossed with long-wooled sheep, produce an animal having a 
large frame and yielding excellent mutton, The fleece is short, curly, and fine. The 
wool may be classed amongst the finest qualities, and is the shortest staple wool of Great 
Britain. It is now used chiefly mixed with Australian wools. 

On the subject of Southdowns I transmit with this report two valuable papers as in- 
closures, first (inclosure No. 3), a paper entitled ‘‘Southdown sheep, their history, 
breeding and management,’’ read by Mr. Henry Woods, of Merton Thetford, before the 
Institute of Agriculture, at the South Kensington Museum, March, 1884; and second 
(inclosure No. 4), a paper on Southdowns and Cambridgeshire farming, which gives a 
succinct history of the celebrated Babraham flock of modern Southdowns. 

The Suffolk Downs.—The Suffolk Downs are descended from the old horned Norfolk, 
crossed by the Southdowns. Although not very symmetrical in form, they are very 
hardy and useful on the strong lands of Suffolk and poor sands of Norfolk; they are 
also found in Cambridgeshire. They have black facesand legs, with long donkey ears. 

In West Suffolk they have been much improved of late, probably by the impress of 
Hampshire rams. The Smithfield Club has allowed them a wether and lamb class at 
the December show, and the lambs have put in a formidable appearance, sufficient to 
justify a claim that well-managed flocks are not deficient in early maturity. The heav- 
jest pen at the last show was that of Mr. E. Tyson, of Silverley, Newmarket, which at 
nine months two weeks old scaled 5 cwt. 1 quarter 22 pounds. 

The Dorset Horns.—This breed like hilly pastures of moderate elevation, and few other 
breeds are kept in Western Dorset from Dorchester to Beaminster, and also in continua- 
tion of the same district in South Somerset from Yeovil to Crewkerneand Chard. There 
are some good ram-breeding flocks also on the slopes of Quantock, below Bridgewater. 
The ewes are remarkably prolific, frequently yielding twins and triplets at a birth, and 
with good feeding will produce two cropsa year. This has been the breed always chiefly 
depended upon in the production of early lambs. Draft ewes, after having been put to 
a Southdown ram, are brought to Weyhill fair in October and purchased by Berks and 
Horne Counties farmers, who prefer to have them lamb down in November and Decem- 
ber. The wethers and old ewes, when fattened, make good weights. Mr. Herbert Far- 
thing’s twenty-three-months-old wethers at the late Smithfield show scaled 7 cwt. 23 
pounds to the pen. 

The Cheviots.—The Cheviots derive their name from the Cheviot hills. They are 
really a mountain breed, but are illadapted to very high ranges. They may be described 
as follows: They are prolific and good nurses; they have no horns. The faces are large 
and white, with no wool on the head. The eyes are lively and prominent; the ears 
long and well covered with hair; the chest is full. Their thick wool makes them very 
hardy. The woolisshort and of medium quality, but with good spinning qualities. It, 
however, varies much, and is chiefly used for making a soft yarn. 

The breed emanated in Northumberland, but from a limited range along the course 
of the Tweed they ultimately displaced the black sheep from all tke lower Scottish 
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hills. Originally the carcase weight of Cheviots exceeded seldom 12 to 15 pounds per 
quarter, but now from 18 to 22 pounds per quarter is frequently obtained. A useful cross 
for lowland grazing is that of Leicester rams with Cheviot ewes. 

The Mountain Sheep.—The mountain sheep of Great Britain are the black-faces of the 
Scotch Highlands, found in Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries, Peebleshire, Roxburghshire, and 
Sterlingshire. They are extremely active and hardy, capable of enduring cold and 
hunger, and thrive on scanty food, having frequently to scratch through the snow to 
get it. They are good mothers. 

They have a shaggy fur and coarse open wool of middle length, or rather long, in- 
clined to curl, but is hempy, and only fitgfor the coarsest description of manufactures, 
such as carpets, &c. The face and legs are black. The males have large spiral horns, 
and the females also are mostly possessed of horns, but smaller. The face is long, 
the muzzle free from wool, the ears long, and the eyes quick and lively. 

The Herdwick.—The Herdwick breed is said to surpass even the black-faces in hard- 
ihood. They are propagated in the fells of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and a small 
portion of Lancashire. : 

These sheep are very active, and it is difficult to retain them within any inclosure. 
_They will return from almost incredible distances if removed from their native runs. 
The fleece is thick and matted together. The wool is rather shorter in staple and 
finer in quality than that of the black-faces. 

The Lanks.—This breed originated in the hill ranges of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but 
have extended themselves to the peaks of Derbyshire on the one side, and through the 
mountain ranges of the North of England, even to Scotland, on the other. Their faces 
are picturesque, being streaked black and white, as are also the legs. Their horns are 
curled and of a yellowish tinge. They often graze aimost equally well with the Cheviots. 
Three-year-old wethers from the Fell, fed on good grass land, weigh about 18 pounds per 
quarter. 

The Exmoor.—The Exmoor is a mountain race, native to West Somerset and North 
Devon, and belongs to the elevated range, ranning from Minehead to South Molton, and 
to the Forest of Exmoor. The wethers run on the hills for three or four years, yielding 
fleeces which average from 4 to 5 pounds each. The ordinary Exmoors will then fatten 
to about 15 pounds per quarter; but highly improved flocks are now found in which 
early maturity has been induced, so that at eighteen months the wethers fatten to 18 
pounds per quarter, but these do not of course run on the mountains. 

Of all mountain sheep the Exmoors are the most shapely, really forming models with 
their round barrel-like forms. They are short, thick, compact, and have short legs, 
horns curling downward and outward, white faces, legs, and fleeces, which are rather long, 
the wool coming well up to the cheeks. An excellent cross for lowland feeding is that 
of the Leicesters with the Exmoors. . 

Welsh Mountaineers.—This is a diminutive breed found quite generally in the elevated 
tanges, They are a small-horned breed, wild and active, and frequent the highest parts 
of the mountains, thriving on scanty food, and feeding on alpine aromatic herbs, which, 
no doubt, are the sources of the fine flavor of Welsh mutton, which is highly prized. 
Their faces are usually white, but sometimes speckled or gray: Even at four years old 
the fat wethers seldom yield a carcass of more than 40 pounds; and if a leg of mutton 
weighs over 43 pounds it is deemed of doubtful purity. 


A cross with the Cheviots has done well on some of the less elevated tracts of Wales. . 


There is a variety of Welsh sheep called the ‘‘ Radnorshire,’’ which has lately been im- 

proved. They are prolific and excellent nurses. They are hardy and capable of endur- 

ing mountain storms, while the mutton is fine flavored. This breed is confined very 

re to the county giving its name, and even there has been much crossed with the 
‘opshire. 

The Wicklow and the Kerry.—These are the mountain breeds of Ireland; the former re- 
sembles the Dorset in a remarkable propensity for early fecundity, but are much smaller 
in size, bearing affinity in this respect to Welsh sheep. The breeding flocks are on the 
Wicklow Mountains, but farmers in the neighborhood of Dublin buy draft ewes for the 
productionof early fat lambs. The Kerrys, on the other hand, are found in the west of 
Ireland. Sheep of this breed are larger in size than the Wicklows, but very coarse- 
boned and unthrifty, taking a long time to mature. 

The Shetland. —These sheep are natives of the Shetland and Orkney Islands. Most of 
them are polled, but some of them have small horns resembling the goat. They are of 
small size, weighing when fattened only from 7 to 10 pounds per quarter. 


BREEDS OF SHEEP AT THE PARIS SHOW. 


As regards the exhibition of sheep at the Paris show, 1883-84, which, among others, 
included a prize group of Southdowns bred in the Nievre, I transmit herewith (inclosure 
No. 5) a note from H. Kaius Jackson on the different breeds, with his critique upon the 
same, 
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As furnishing a very complete record of the age and weight of sheep of different 
classes at the Islington show and the average gain per day in pounds of the several ani- 
mals, as also the comparative daily rate of increase in the classes for lambs and wethers 
of the different breeds, &c., I forward (inclosure No. 6) some tables on the subject pub- 

‘lished in the Mark Lane Express, of December 24, 1883. 


SHEEP AND MUTTON IN 1883. 


A paper, under this heading (inclosure No. 7), taken from the Live Stock Journal Al- 
manack, furnishes a very complete list of prices at which the sheep of the various breeds 
of the country sold in the markets during the past year. 


PORTRAITS OF SHEEP. 


Inclosure No. 8 is said to furnish excellent portraits of three noted animals, to wit: 
An Oxford Down ram, which is considered a fitting illustration of the breed; a three- 
year-old Lincoln ram, ‘‘ Hermit,’’ and an Oxford Down ram, ‘‘ Campsfield,’’ three years 
and five months old. 


II, BREEDS OF PIGS. 


The Berkshire.—The Berkshire is a most extensively cultivated and a very valuable 
breed. The animals are usually rather above the medium size. The prevailing coloris 
black and white, the white generally being on the nose, feet, and end of the tail. Some 
are, however, almost entirely black. These differences are attributed by some writers 
to the influence of either Chinese or Neapolitan blood with which they are allied. The 
Berkshire pig is altogether thoroughly useful in its character, fulfilling in all points the 
requirements of modern farming. One of its great merits is the large proportion of lean 
meat to the fat and the distribution of fat and lean when properly fed. Asa result of 
this a given live weight realizes a larger proportion of available meat than any other 
breed. The late Mr. William Hewes was for many years a most successful breeder of 
Berkshires, having a favorite sow which on one occasion yielded fifteen pigs in the year, 
the produce of two litters, for which £150 Was realized, the pigs having been sold when 
quite young at £10 each. This breed is especially adapted for bacon of excellent qual- 
ity. 

The points of the improved Berkshire are as follows: The head is moderately long, 
the ears somewhat projecting, butnot drooping; the skin has a slight tinge of pink; the 
eyes are large and intelligent; the hind quarters often droop rather too much; the legs 
are short; the hair is abundant and indicates great hardiness of constitution. 

Mr. Joseph Saunders, of Sutton Wimborne, Dorsetshire, whose specialty is pigs, writes 
inclosure No. 9) recommending the Berkshire breed as the hardiest. It should be 
noted that one of this breed took the champion prize at the last Smithfield show. At 
the age of eight months one week three days its weight was 16 score, or 320 pounds. 

Mr, Alfred Ashworth, of Woodham, Chelmsford, bears witness (inclosure No. 10) to 
the excellence of the Berkshire breed of pigs. As a successful exhibitor and breeder Mr. 
Ashworth finds a ready demand for his stock for breeding purposes, a fact that may be 
aii as showing the extending demand amongst farmers and others for the best 

reeds. 

The Large White or Yorkshire.—This breed is cultivated principally in the counties of 
Yorkshire, Lancaster, Lincolnshire, and Leicestershire, and it is probable that it is de- 
scended from the old English pig. Mr. Ronaldson, in his prize essay on the breeding of 
pigs, says: 

‘‘There are good grounds for supposing that the old English hog with flop ears was 
originally the only domestic animal of its kind in the Kingdom. The genuine old Eng- 
lish breed was coarse boned, long in limb, narrow in the back, and low shouldered, a 
form to which the animals were most probably predisposed, from the fact of their having 
to travel far and work hard for their food, undergoing at the same time considerable pri- 
vation during the winter.’’ 

A great improvement has been effected in this breed by careful selection and greater 
attention to feeding. It is said that Bakewell was the first to improve the Leicestershire 
pigs, and this by a process similar to that which proved so successful in the case of the 
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long-horned cattle and the Leicester sheep, viz, by selection; that is, discarding the 
large, coarse animals, and selecting such as were more symmetrical and finer boned. It 
is probable that the first step in the improvement of the Yorkshire was through the im- 
proved Leicestershire pigs; certain it is that at one time they were particularly unculti- 
vated, and are described as ‘‘of large size, gaunt, greedy, and unthrifty; coarse in the 
quality of meat, flat-sided, and huge-boned.’’ The present Yorkshires still havesome of 
the characteristics of the original breed, viz, a long head, overhanging and drooping 
ears, very long bodies, but narrow in proportion to the length. They are therefore flat- 
sided, and the hind quarters usually droop. They do not come to early maturity, and 
are therefore usually kept till they attain their full growth. They then attain a large 
size, and their meat is specially suitable for curing as bacon and ham. 

Mr. Sanders Spencer, a breeder of high repute of Holywell Manor, judge in the pig 
classes at the best English shows, and the honorable secretary to the pig-breeders’ asso- 
ciation, writes (inclosure No. 11) that the demand for his breed of pigs has been such 
that he no longer competes at the various shows, private inquiry being sufficient to clear 
his yards of surplus stock. Mr. Spencer’s remarks, after his twenty-five years of experi- 
ence, are likely to be of special service. He speaks of the ‘‘ middle white’’ and ‘‘ large 
white’’ breeds gs being far the best of all. The common English pig is a ‘‘ brute very 
prolific but ruinous to fatten.’ 

Mr. Joseph Saunders, above referred to, has also found the “‘large white’’ breed a 
very capital one. This breed, I may here record, were notably successful at the interna- 
tional summer exhibition at Hamburg in July last, where the crosses of English pigs 
with German breeds were a subject of general commendation. 

The middle-sized white.—These have no doubt been produced by across between the 
large and small white breeds; they possess many of the good qualities of each breed, and 
are very useful. They combine aptitude to fatten quickly, having plenty of flesh with- 
out coarseness, and hardiness of constitution. They are good breeders, being more pro- 
lific than the small white breeds, and they are good mothers. They vary a good deal 
in characteristics, sometimes approaching the large and sometimes the small varieties, 
and may be said to be more fitted for bacon than for pork. 

As observed by Mr. Sanders Spencer, ‘his is considered one of the best of breeds. 

The small white.—This breed differs from the large white in many respects. These 
animals have very short noses, slightly turned up; their ears are sharp and project for- 
ward, and may be termed ‘‘ prickears.’? The body is covered with curly white hair, 
which is usually rather long, but in some cases it is thick and short. This breed, how- 
ever, is generally rather delicate in constitution, and will not bear exposure. The 
shoulders are very wide and full, the back straight, the tail is set on high, the legs are 
deep and square. The bone is fine; the carcassis thick, compact, and very symmetrical. 
The small white breed possess a wonderful aptitude to fatten, so much so that the eyes 
often are almost hidden; but there is an undue proportion of fat in comparison with the 
lean. This breed, however, is extremely useful for crossing with larger and coarser va- 
tieties of pigs, and they generally improve the quality. Its early maturity makes it a 
breed specially adapted for dairy farms and for killing as small ‘‘ pork.”’ 

The Suffolk.—These pigs are of a small black breed, well coated with long, soft hair, 
the abundance of which indicates that they possess good constitution. The nose is short 
and slightly turned up, and the ears are short, projecting forward, the shoulders are ex- 
cellent, the back is straight, the tail is set on high, and the general form is that of a 
parallelogram and very symmetrical. The skin is not apt to crack, as in some breeds. 
‘They possess great aptitude to fatten. 

Mr. J. A. Smith, who acted as delegate-judge for the English Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety at Hamburg, and has taken many prizes, writes (inclosure No. 12), in reference to 
his breed of ~Suffolk pigs, and says that the mean temperature at Ipswich, near which 
town he farms, is fifty degrees; summer temperature, sixty degrees; winter, forty de- 
grees. This indicates a good climate, but the figures can hardly be accepted as exact in 
respect to the district. They probably refer to a particular season. Attention is directed 
to Mr. Smith’s preference for black over white pigs. He observes that the former stand 
exposure to the sun’s rays when feeding better than the latter. 

Dorset.—This is a black breed, showing a great resemblance to the Neapolitan. No 
doubt it originated from a cross with the Neapolitan and other black breeds. These 
pigs are deficient in hair; their skin is dark; they are very handsome, thick, wide, and 
‘symmetrical, and they possess a preat aptitude tofatten. Their ears point forward, their 
noses and legs areshort, and the animals are usually very handsome. 

Improved Essex.—There is a great similarity between the Essex and Dorset breeds, 
both evidently possessing a good deal of the Neapolitan blood. They are black. The 
Essex have rather longer heads, with straighter noses, somewhat inclined to slate color, 
and have not much hair. Their aptitude to fatten is excessive. They are extremely 
handsome in every respect. 
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Tamworth.—This is a breed whose chief distinguished characteristic is that the color 
isred. They are very hardy, useful pigs. 

Irish.—The native pigs of Ireland are a large kind, with coarse bones, very hardy, and 
thriving well on scanty food. The ears large, and long, strong hair; some are white, 
some black and white, and some spotted, but of late they have been very greatly improved 
by crossing with Berkshire and other varieties, and a large number of useful animals re- 
sulted; thus a vast amount of cheap and useful food has been produced. 

The foregoing notes on the various breeds of sheep and pigs have been compiled from 
sketches of the same by the president of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Sir 
Brandreth Gibbs, supplemented with information from Mr. Joseph Darby, author of a 
work on sheep, letters from correspondents, and other trustworthy sources. 

AS a proper accompaniment to these notes, I beg to transmit (inclosure No. 13) a de- 
scriptive volume on the sheep and pigs of Great Britain, of approved value, elegantly 
bound, and superbly illsutrated with types of the several breeds referred to. 

The foregoing observations, with inclosures accompanying, on the different breeds of 
sheep and pigs may be found of service at home. 

E. A. MERRITT, 
Consul-General. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, 
London, March 25, 1884, 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


REPORT BY H. T. ELWES, COLESBORNE PARK, CHELTENHAN. 


[Inclosure No, 1 in Consul-General Merritt’s supplementary report.] 


This breed is one of the oldest in England, and its origin is lost in obscurity, at any 
rate the district was a celebrated one for long-wooled sheep three centuries ago, and 
though in the beginning of this century Leicester rams were used to correct the coarse- 
ness of the native breed, there is probably no other in England, except the Southdown, 
so like in general appearance to its original stock. The Cotswold Hills are a poor, ex- 
posed district in the west of England, and though the breed has spread into Norfolk, 
South Wales, and other parts, yet it changes character more or less when removed from 
its native hills. These consist mostly of arable land, cold, clayey, and sticky in winter; 
rain-fall heavy, from 30 to 45 inches; harvest late, never finished before October; land 
mostly rented at from 5s. to 15s. per acre. The geological formation is oolite limestone, 
and this is considered to have much influence in maintaining the true character of the 
breed. The Cotswold sheep is larger than any other in the world except the Lincoln, 
which it much resembles in most points, though the wool is not quite so fine on account 
of the inferiority of the soil and climate. 

The size of old rams is often immense. There are several instances on record of sheep 
weighing from 80 to 90 pounds per quarter, skinned and dressed. Theordinary weight of 
sheep a year old when they are usually killed is about 150 pounds; but wethers fed by 
myself have weighed up to 67 pounds per quarter dead weight, at twenty-one months old, 
and my lambs which took the cup as the best pen of this breed at the Islington show in 
December, 1883, weighed alive at ten months old 200 to 206 pounds each, and the dead 
weight was 33 to 34 pounds per quarter, or within a trifle of two-thirds the live weight. 
The wool averages througha whole flock, including ewes, about 10 pounds per fleece, clean 
washed, but individual sheep have clipped as much as 24 pounds. It is long and very 
strong, suitable for any hard-wearing fabrics, especially horse-girths and blankets, and is 
worth at the present time about 1s. per pound, or 1d. less than the finest Lincoln or Lei- 
cester wool. 

The meat is equal to either of these breeds, but inferior to that of Southdowns or 
Shropshires, having a tendency to produce fat rather than lean meat. In early maturity, 
hardiness, endurance of cold and wet the Cotswold is far superior to Lincolns or Leices- 
ters, and for crossing with other breeds which are deficient in early maturity and fatten- 
ing qualities is, perhaps, the most valuable in the world. 

All the finest cross-bred sheep in England, notably the Oxford breed, are or have been 
produced from Hampshire ewes by a Cotswold ram, and it has: been proved that the 
cross between Merino and Cotswolds are heavier at a year old than pure Merinos at two 
years old, the wool at the same time being much heavier and coarser. Sandy districts 
or rich low-lying plains do not suit the pure Cotswold sheep; but as they are never shel- 
tered ip the winter in their own country they can endure a great deal of cold without 
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injury, the lambs when quite young being always allowed to run out in the fields with 
their mothers, and are healthier when so treated than when coddled in sheds. 

Grass, clover, and sainfoin are the principal food for these sheep from May till No- 
vember; hay and turnips in winter, and it has been proved by Mr. Lawes’s experiments 
that Cotswold sheep made a greater and quicker return for their food than any of the 
other breeds which he tried against them. 

Purchasers of Cottswold sheep for export should be careful not to buy very heavy, fat 
rams got up for show, as these often suffer on a long journey and feel the change of food 
and climate more than ram lambs or year-old sheep. For crossing with inferior sheep 
lambs are preferable to older rams, as they are lighter, more active, and cheaper to pur- 
chase, and are fully fit for breeding at eight months old. Purchasers in America buy- 
ing through dealers are usually put off with the inferior or second-rate animals from a 
good flock and pay for them as much or more as the best would cost if they were bought 
direct from the breeder. The present value of pure Cotswold rams from a pedigree 
flock is from 8 to 20 pounds, though much higher prices are paid by rambreeders. Ram 
lambs can be had at about halfthe amount. The price of good young ewes is from £4 
to £6,‘and their produce, if properly managed and fed, will pay for the mothers ata year 
old. My flock usually consists of 500 ewes, which produce annually 600 to 650 lambs, 
counted when weaned. The death rate from all causes varies from 23 to 7 per cent. of 
the whole number kept, including lambs, and the sale is held annually in September. 

H. J. ELWES. 

COLESBORNE PARK, 

Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, January 2, 1884. 


LONG-WOOL LINCOLNS. 
NOTE BY MR. MACKINDER. 
[Inclosure No. 2 in Consul-Generai Merritt’s supplementary report.] 


My breed of sheep is Long-wool Lincolns and exhibited at the Smithfield show; 
lambs, 9 months old (live weight), 14 stones, and ewes, 3 years old, 26stones. My farm 
is all arable loam, with limestone subsoil. Sheep in summer pastured on one year’s 
seeds, and in winter on turnips in field; not housed; weight of wool when clipped, from 


10 pounds to 30 pounds washed. 
JOHN W. MACKINDER, 
Mere Hall, Lincoln. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP—THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, AND MANAGE- 
MENT. ‘ 


Lecture delivered by Mr. Henry Wood, of Merton, Thetford, to the Institute of Agriculture, 
in the Lecture Theater of the South Kensington Museum, in March, 1884, Lord Wal- 
singham presiding. 


[Inclosure No. 3 in Consul-General Merritt's report; from Bell’s Weekly Messenger.] 


Mr. Wood said: The Southdown breed of sheep is believed to be indigenous to the 
Downs of Sussex. It is said by the editor of The Farmer’s Dictionary to have ex- 
isted there before the Conquest. It is, no doubt, one of the purest and most unmixed 
breeds in Britain. Little seems to have been known about Southdown sheep outside the 
comparatively limited area in which they were kept until about two hundred years ago, 
when (as Mr. Thomas Ellman writes) several flocks on the Southdowns appear to have 
been nearly annihilated by an outbreak of the small-pox disease, which was imported 
into this country from Holland about that time. 

The sheep which the disease spared attracted rather more notice than had previously 
been bestowed on the breed, but it was not until the latter part of the last century that 
they came to be much esteemed. It was, in fact, Mr. Arthur Young, who, in one of those 
useful essays published about 1794, which made his name famous in the agricultural 
world, first called puplic attention to Southdown sheep, speaking favorably of their 
hardy constitution awt +f the Gne cuality and flavor of the mutton'they produced. 


t 
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About the same time they were also described by other writers as being speckle-faced, 
long and thin in the neck, high on the top of the shoulders, slack in the girth, high and 
narrow on the lion, low at the rump end, with tail set on very low, sharp on the back, 
flat-ribbed, narrow in the forequarters, and generally, though with little space between 
their forelegs, showing a fairly good leg of mutton. Asa rule they were looked upon as 
plainly formed, if not ugly sheep, which produced good and fine-flavored flesh. They 
were small, very small, as compared with the Southdowns of the present day. 

To Mr. John Ellman, of Glynde (the father of the late Mr. John Ellman, of Land- 
port, and Mr. Thomas Ellman, late of Beddingham), will most deservedly always belong 
the credit not only of bringing Southdown sheep into more general notice, but of com- 
mencing (about the year 1780) a course of valuable, well-considered, skillful, and suc- 
cessful experiments upon them. These experiments were conducted by him with slow 
and steady good effect during the long period of more than half a century. In justice 
to the memory of one who so earned the gratitude of sheep-breeders, not only in this 
country, but in various parts of the world, I will quote to you his well-founded and 
practical opinion as to what an improved Southdown sheep should be; and I would im- 
press upon you the desirability of carefully studying those remarks, with which I thor- 
oughly agree, except as to two particulars, which I will point out to you later on. 

Mr. John Ellman says*: ‘‘The head should be small and hornless; the face speck- 
eled or gray, and neither too long nor too short; the lips thin, and the space between the 
nose and eyes narrow; the under jaw or chop fine and thin; the ears tolerably wide, and 
well-covered with wool, and the forehead also, and the whole space between the ears 
well protected by it, as a defense against the fly; the eyes full and bright, but not prom- 
inent; the orbit of theeye (the eye-cap or bone) not too projecting, that it may not form 
a fatal obstacle in lambing; the neck of a medium length, thin towards the head, but 
enlarging towards the shoulders, where it should be broad and high, and straight in its 
whole course above and below; the breast should be wide, deep, and projecting forwards 
between the fore-legs, indicating a good constitution and a disposition to thrive. Cor- 
responding with this the shoulders should be on a level with the back, and not too wide 
above; they should bow outwards from the top to the breast, indicating a springing rib 
beneath and leaving room for it; the ribs coming out horizontally from the spine and 
extending far backward, and the last rib projecting more than the others; the back flat 
from the shoulders to the setting on of the tail; theloin broad and flat; the rump long and 
broad; and the tail set on high and nearly on a level with the spine; the hips wide; the 
space between them and the last rib on either side as narrow as possible, and the ribs 
generally presenting a circular form like a barrel; the belly as straight as the back; the 
legs neither too long nor two short; the forelegs straight from the breast to the foot, not 
bending in at the knee, and standing far apart both before and behind; the hocks hav- 
ing a direction rather outward, and the twist, or the meeting of the thighs behind, be- 
ing particularly full; the bones fine, yet having no appearance of weakness, and the legs 
of a dark color; the belly well defended with wool, and the wool coming down before 
and behind to the knee and to the hock; the wool short, close, curled, and fine, and free 
from spiry projecting fibers.”’ 

Mr. Ellsman’s description of the main points which constituted a symmetrical and 
well-bred Southdown sheep early in the present century may be accepted as the essen- 
tial requirements of a good Southdown sheep at the present time, with the two follow- 
ing exceptions, viz, speckled faces and the set-on of the tail. A speckled face is very 
properly no longer looked upon as denoting a pure-bred Southdown sheep. The face 
and legs should be of a nice mouse color, neither too dark nor too light, but of medium 
tint. In fact, anything in the way of a white speck on the face or legs is now consid- 
ered to show a defect in the purity of the blood. The other point in Mr. Ellman’s de- 
scription of a well-made Southdown sheep with which I cannot agree is the set-on of 
the tail. Mr. Ellman says the tail should be ‘‘set on high, and nearly on a level with 
the spine.’’ Iam of opinion that if a sheep’s tail is placed on a level with the spine 
the position is an unnatural one. I have generally found, too, that when the tail of a 
sheep has been placed very high the back has been weak and not well covered with 
flesh. There is a right and wrong position for the tail of a sheep, and to be right it 
should be neither tvo high ror too low. 

Notwithstanding the great improvement which Mr. Ellman effected in the breed, it 
was some time before Southdown sheep won their way into public favor, if we may judge 
of this by the prices which they made. But we must bear in mind that in those days 
sheep, even of the most esteemed breeds, did not realize high prices. It appears, how- 
ever, from an article in the Agricultural Annual of that date, that in 1836 there was a 
‘considerable increase in the value of Southdown sheep, the breed having become better 
known, and its merits then more fully recognized. In the year 1787 a Southdown ram 
fetched for|the first time as much as 10 guineas, Mr. Ellman selling two for £21 to Lord 
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Waldegrave, of Essex. In the previous year Mr. Arthur Young bought eighty ewes of 
the same gentleman at 18s. a piece. These were sent into Suffolk. In 1789 Mr. Rams- 
den, of Nottinghamshire, bought forty ewes from the Glynde flock at 25s. each, and Mr. 
Boys, of Betshanger, in East Kent, gave Mr. Ellman 8 guineas foraram. The same 
year Mr. Macro, of Norfolk, acquired from the same flock one hundred and seventy ewes 
at23s.ahead. In 1790 Mr. Crowe, also of Norfolk, bought of Mr. Ellman forty ewes at 
26s. each, and a ram at 12 guineas. In 1791 Mr. Boys gave 31s. 6d. per head for sixty of 
the Glynde ewes. 

From this year I believe we may date the increased introduction of Southdown sheep 
into Norfolk, under the auspices of that renowned encourager of agricultural improve- 
ment and progress, Thomas William Coke (afterwards Earl of Leicester). Mr. Ellman 
certainly visited Holkham in the year 1790. Having seen the Norfolk breed of sheep, 
which he considered more remarkable for their activity than anything else, he suggested 
to Mr. Coke the desirability of a trial of a few Southdown ewes to see how far they 
would be suited to the soil and climate of Holkham. Mr. Coke assented. As his own 
sheep were sold, Mr. Ellman bought five hundred ewes and lambs from the best flocks 
in Sussex, and sent them to Holkham, with four rams from his own flock; Mr. Coke 
giving as much as 70 guineas for these rams. In 1793 Mr. Coke paid Mr. Ellman 35s. 
each for eighty ewes, and in 1794 the Earl of Ergemont gave 2 guineas each for fifty of 
the Glynde ewes. After this Francis, Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Norfolk, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen, visited Glynde, and were the means of introducing South- 
down sheep into different counties. The first ram that ever fetched 50 guineas was sold 
by Mr. Ellman in 1796 to Mr. Goodenough, of Dorsetshire. From that time, for many 
years, there was a steady demand for all the rams Mr. Ellman could supply at prices 
ranging from 20 to 100 guineas each for the season. In 1800 Mr. Ellman disposed of 
two hundred ewes to the Duke of Bedford for 500 guineas, and in 1802-3 his grace paid 
him 300 guineas for the use of a ram for the two seasons, which was the highest letting 
price ever made by a Glynde ram. The price at which Mr. Ellman sold his draft ewes 
soon rose to 3 guineas each, and afterwards to 4 guineas, at which price he contracted 
for the sale of the whole draft to one person (Mr. George Talbot, of Gloucestershire) for 
four years. 

The next person who did much to improve and popularize the Southdown breed of 
sheep was the late Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, in Cambridgeshire. This eminent 
sheep-breeder well deserved the respect: in which he was held throughout his life. He 
was a true representative man, of whom his country might well be proud. His name 
will be remembered for ages to come, and he will be spoken of as one of England’s most 
distinguished breeders and improvers of Southdown sheep. - Great was his success as a 
farmer, and no wonder, for he carried out what he undertook with vigor and ‘‘ thorough- 
ness’? 

His connection with Southdown sheep commenced when he was a young man. He 
entered upon a series of experimental triais with several different breeds of sheep in 
order to find out which breed was most suited to the Cambridgeshjre uplands. At that 
time Mr. Webb had no particular preference for any one breed, but after exhaustive 
trials he fully satisfied himself that Southdown sheep produced the greatest weight, and 
gave the best quality of mutton for the amount of food consumed, and were consequently 
the most profitable both to breeder and grazier. ve 

These trials determined Mr. Webb to have nothing to do with any other breed of sheep 
than Southdown. He therefore purchased for the Church Farm, at Babraham, ewes and 
rams of the late Mr. John Ellman, of Glynde, and other breeders in Sussex. Having 
started it he gave unremitting attention to his flock, and soon witnessed a gradual but 
sure improvement in its character. His first letting of rams by public auction took place 
in 1826. These lettings were continued annually down to the year 1860. 

Many will remember the Babraham Ram Lettings, and the annual dinner which fol- 
lowed, with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret; pleasure in thinking over those 
days, and regret that such meetings are now things of the past. Who can forget the 
long and gaily-decked wagon-lodge which formed a characteristic banqueting-hall, filled 
with agriculturists, and among them many leading noblemen and gentlemen, who came 
not so much to do business as to pay honor to an old friend; who does not remember the 
late Earl of Hardwicke, with his burly John Bull form and manner, seated at the head 
of the guests delivering his pithy speeches, replete with humor and happy hits on cur- 
rent topics; who does not recall the jolly, cheerful, Sam Jonas, acting as master of the 
ceremonies, and his face giving off radiance enough to have lighted up the place without 
the aid of candles; or the lithe and active John Clayden, who was here, there, and every- 
where, with a kind word for everybody; or the host himself in his seat at the bottom ° 
table, supported by his friend and opponent in Southdown breeding, William Rigden, 
and by the tall and spare form of Jem Turner, of Chyngton, one of the best judges of 
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Southdown sheep that ever lived! Those were indeed meetings, the like of which will 
never be seen again. But to resume our narrative. 

In 1855 a two-year-old ram was let for the season for 170 guineas, and in 1860 a 
yearling was sold, after being used at Babraham, for 250 guineas. These were, I believe, 
the highest prices made by Babraham rams. As might be expected, Mr. Webb was a 
most successful exhibitor of Southdown sheep at the Royal and other agricultural shows. 
His first prize was won at the Essex show, held at Saffron Walden. He was subse- 
quently awarded prizes for his sheep at exhibitions in Ireland, Scotland, and France. ' 
He first exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Society’s meeting at Cambridge in 1840, 
where he received the first prize for ewes. He continued to exhibit with marked suc- 
cess at most of the Royal shows down to and including the Canterbury meeting in 1860, 
when he made a clean sweep of the prizes for rams. % 

In 1861 the Babraham ewes and rams were sold by auction. They realized £10,926. 
In the following year (1862) the shearling rams and ewes born in 1861 were also pub- 
licly disposed of, and brought £5,720. Thus the entire Babraham flock fetched the 
large sum of £16,646. Surviving but a few months the dispersion of’ his tavorite flock, 
the owner passed away in November of the same year. Such is the history of the Glynde 
and Babraham Southdown flocks. ~ 

Here I would venture to remark that while the owners of the flocks of which I have 
just spoken were scrupulously careful to maintain the purity of the breed, each aimed 
at a different type of animal. ‘‘Small and good’’ sheep were clearly Mr. Ellman’saim; 
Mr. Webb’s, ‘‘large and good.’’ Believing that large sheep were much the best, and 
would be the sheep of the future, I need not say how well Mr. Webb succeeded in pro- 
ducing animals of larger frame and greater weight than the Southdowns of Mr. Ell- 
man’s day, while at the same time retaining the true type and all the essential points of 
a pure-bred Southdown sheep. 

_Itis, of course, a recognized fact (or ought to be by every careful breeder of South- 
down sheep) that the first and greatest point is to maintain extreme purity; to allow no 
cross to diminish the inestimable value of purity of blood. The direction in which im- 
provement in Southdown sheep is desirable is uniformity of character, strength of con- 
stitution, excellenceof wool, development of symmetrical form, mutton-producing prop- 
erties, smallness of bone as compared with weight of meat, yet not such smallness as to 
prevent the carrying of an increased amount of flesh. 


THE MERTON FLOCK. 


I may say that these are the points to which our attention has been always most espe- 
cially directed in the flock of which I have now had the management for upwards of 
thirty-six years. It is not for me to say how far we have been successful; indeed, I must 
ask you to excuse me if, in iliustration of my subject, I am in some degree compelled 
to refer to the Merton flock. I shall do so very briefly, and only when it enables me 
to trace more clearly the history of progress and improvement than could be done by 
reference to other flocks with which I am less intithately acquainted. 

Following the subject of increasein weight, I find myself obliged to mention the three 
shearling champion prize Merton wethers of 1870, which averaged a little over 242 pounds 
each, live weight. This I believe to have been the greatest weight recorded up to that 
time. Some persons, indeed, at the exhibition thought that the great weight of those 
sheep suggested that there had been some cross in the breeding. I need scarcely say 
how utterly groundless was any such suggestion. The same imputation had been before 
laid to the charge of Jonas Webb. When he succeeded in producing large Southdown 
sheep of true type, and with as much quality asthe small sheep of former times, he, 
too, was suspected of having recourse to a cross with some other breed, but the suspicion 
was as unfounded in his case as in ours. j 

Since the Smithfield Show of 1870 other Merton pens of shearling wethers have been 
exhibited of nearly the average weight of the champion sheep of that year, and no ques- 
tion as to the purity of their breeding was ever so much as hinted at. 

At the late Smithfield Exhibition Lord Walsingham’s prize pen reached the unpre- 
cedented average for Southdown wethers of 251 pounds. This showed an increased 
weight of 9 pounds per sheep over the weight of the champion wethers of 1870, to which 
I just now referred, and of 26 pounds as compared with the weight of the champion 
wethers in 1882. 

Ihave no.intention of trying to make it appear that with the Merton flock more has 
been accomplished than may be done by other flocks, or of keeping from you those partic- 

- ulars of management to which is due that largeness of frame and excellence of mutton 
without the infusion of any blood but that of the purest Southdown, to which the Mer- 
ton sheep have attained. 

There are, of course, many excellent pure-bred flocks of Southdown sheep in this . 
country whose history, peculiarities, and merits Iam obliged, through stress of time, 
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to pass over. But standing in the front rank of successful Southdown breeders at the 
present day we are naturally reminded of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Arlington, Sir William Throckmorton, Bart., Messrs. J. J. 
Colman, M.P., G. and R. Emery, John Ford, Henry Fookes, G. C. Gibson, Hugh Gor- 
ringe, H. Humphrey, A. Heasman, J. Hempson, F. M. Jonas, George Jonas, and last, 
though not least, my excellent friend Henry Webb. ; 


HOW TO FORM A FLOCK—PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In the formation of a flock of Southdown or any other breed of ewes great care and 
judgment are, of course, most essential. Uniformity of character, so that the ewes 
fools as much alike ‘‘as peas in a peck,’’ should be your first object. If you desire to 
judge of the general character of a flock of Southdown ewes, and to see if they have, 
as it were, a family likeness, have them driven a short distance from where you stand 
and then suddenly wheeled round so that their heads are thrown up and their faces 
seen ab a glance. This will enable you to detect any marked want of uniformity, if 
there beany. In a word, the ewesshould be ‘‘ matching’’ tothe eye. When drawing 
ewes and separating them into lots for the rams, you must exercise great judgment in 
the selection, carefully noting individual formation and peculiarities, so that the ewes 
in each lot are as much alike as possible, and adapted to the style of ram you intend 
to put to them. 

There is no flock so perfect but some defects will be found in the ewes which 
require correcting, and, therefore, care should be taken to use a ram which will be 
likely to improve in the offspring the faulty points observable in the ewes. It must, 
moreover, be a matter to which the flockmaster gives anxious attention in selecting a 
tam that in correcting defects in the ewes he does not overlook any faulty points in 
the ram which may be transmitted through the ewe and thereby create imperfections 
in the lamb which the mother did not possess. 

Only by practice and carefully observing the true principles of breeding is the flock- 
master able to make a proper and judicious selection of rams and ewes so as fitly to 
mate them. I therefore desire to impress upon you, agricultural students, the absolute 
necessity of your becoming thoroughly and practically acquainted with the good and 
bad points of sheep, no matter what their breed, remembering that the same care and 
skillful judgment requisite for the successful management of Southdowns are also re- 
quired in the management of other flocks. 

Each breed has its own marked peculiarities, faults, and merits, which must be well 
studied and carefully looked after or a man will never become a good and successful 
sheep-breeder. 

BREEDING. 


Remember that the breeding of good or bad animals is no game of chance. You 
might as well expect to breed a superior Shorthorn beast by using an Alderney bull 
on a first-class Shorthorn cow as to breed a really good Southdown sheep by using an 
inferior ram on a good Southdown ewe. 

If ‘a man desire, and most flockmasters do desire, to breed good and shapely sheep, 
no matter what their breed may be, he must first endeavor to deserve success by going 
the right way to work to obtain it. Leave nothing to chance. 

Many persons when they have hired a good ram try to get as much out of him as pos- 
sible, and give him as many ewes as he can be got over. Now, I look upon this as an 
unwise thing todo. Nature has its limits; and it is far more judicious to limit the 
number of ewes put to a tam to from 50 to 70. The ewes will thus be seasoned at the 
proper time, and have strong, healthy, and vigorouslambs. Ifyou overdoa ram and there 
are many ewes ‘‘ run over,’’ you will probably breed a number of weakly lambs, to say 
nothing as to the bad effect upon the ram for the following season. 

I may observe that I by no means recommend what is commonly knownas a ‘‘ teaser ”? 
tam to show which ewes are in use. Nature never intended that such a course should 
be adopted, and I would impress upon you the necessity of following the laws of nature 
as closely as you can. When a ewe is taken from the teaser to the ram by which she 
is to be served there is frequently a great deal of nervous excitement and fear produced 
in the ewe, and this being so how can we wonder if there are many cases of ewes ‘‘run- 
ning over,’’ when they have been subjected to such unnatural treatment, which may be 
aggravated by the rough conduct of an irritable or bad-tempered shepherd. 


PRACTICE AT MERTON. 


I feel that I can best explain my views and recommendations if I allow myself once 
* more to say a few words with respect to the system of management adopted in the Mer- 
ton flock. In doing so I desire it to be clearly understood that though I have been con- 
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nected for so many years with Southdown sheep, and though I may be said to regard 
them with all the admiration felt for one’s ‘‘ first love,’? Iam by no means disposed to 
praise them by depreciating other breeds. A long experience has taught me to recog- 
nize the fact that while Southdown sheep are well adapted to upland and dry soils, 
they are at the same time unsuited to some other soils and conditions. And when 
pointing out to you the great improvement that has taken place in the breeding of 
Southdown sheep during the present century, I am not unmindful of the marked change 
effected in other breeds, such as the Cotswolds, the Lincolns, the Oxfords, the Shrop- 
shires, and the Hampshires: and were it not for the invidiousness it would involve, I 
should like to stray from the immediate subject of my lecture to remind you of the 
honor which attaches to the names of the many breeders of these sheep, who have 
earned the thanks of both meat-producers and meat-consumers, but time will not per- 
mit this digression. 

The Merton flock comprises twelve different families, and the shepherds know, from 
long experience, how to select the ewes for each family, which ram to put to them, and 
the kind of lambs that are likely to be produced. By this careful plan of managing the 
several families we have produced and maintained the large size of the Merton sheep. 
We have always remarked that when rams have been hired for use at Merton they have 
only in three instances given us a first-prize animal, but that the second and third gen- 
erations, after an intermingling of fresh blood with our own sheep, have been most suc- 
cessful. 

It is a rule at Merton that when a hired ram has left a promising ram lamb the lamb 
is used to eight or ten ewes to see how far he may be relied upon for use as a shearling, 
and thus the disappointment which might arise from his produce not being satisfactory 
is avoided. 

FEEDING. 


For ten days or a fortnight before rams are put with the ewes it is advisable to 
change the food of the ewes to something more stimulating than that which they had 
been previously fed upon. This not only causes the ewes to come into use more quickly 
than they would otherwise do, but invariably leads to a better fallof lambs. The fresh 
food must be continued for at least five or six weeks, when doubtless the greater part of 
the ewes will be seasoned. 


MANAGEMENT OF FLOCK. 


During pregnancy great care must be exercised not only in supplying the ewes with 
nutritious, health-giving food, but in keeping them trom any great excitement; such, for 
instance, as might be produced by fright from being run by a reckless dog. I may here 
observe that, while fully recognizing the usefulness of a well-trained sheep dog, I can- 
not but protest against the way in which I have frequently seen in-lamb ewes and other 
sheep chased, harassed, and alarmed by a wretch of a dog, apparently under the slight 
control of a careless and lazy shepherd, who, to save his own legs, will unnecessarily run 
the dog after the sheep, heedless of the ill-effects it may produce. A good and careful 
man will not dream of doing such a thing. Many persons are little aware of the injury 
that is done by the injudicious use of dogs. If they are in-lamb ewes there is great 
risk of producing abortion, and if they are fatting sheep the effect of the alarm caused 
by an excitable dog upon them is to take a good deal more off in five minutes than you 
can put on again in five hours, In both cases the owner is a sufferer. The excitement 
caused by the action of the dog does away for a time with the quietude which is so de- 
sirable for fatting animals, and consequently they do not gain flesh so quickly as they 
would if they were kept free from unnecessary and preventable alarm. 

The question what is the best course of feeding for in-lamb ewes is a most important 
one. and calls for the greatest consideration and care on the part of the flockmaster, 

There exists no reasonable doubt that where ewes are kept on grass land until after 
they have lambed there is little fear of abortion, always presupposing that they are kept 
free from injury, are not jumped over ditches and water-courses, are not over-driven, 
nor subjected to fright, &c. Ihave proved beyond question, with the Merton ewes, that 
keeping them entirely away from turnips until after they have lambed is a decided safe- 
guard against abortion. Up to the year 1853 the Merton ewes were folded on turnips from 
the end of October until the spring of the following year. They were then as unhealthy 
as any ewes in the country. In the early part of 1854 there were something like 110 
cases of abortion, and 80 ewes died. Feeling that a change in the treatment must be 
made, I determined that in the future the ewes should not be fed on turnips (except for 
five or six weeks when the rams were with them) until after they had lambed. Since 
that time they have been folded and fed on grass land, with the supply of grass daily 
supplemented by a reasonable allowance of a mixture of hay chaff and fresh-made broad 
bran, at the rate of four bushels of chaff to one of bran. At about the fifteenth week of 
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gestation half a bushel more bran is added to each four bushels of chaff, and this allow- 
ance of mixed food is cradually increased in proportion to the increasing demand made 
‘dy the unborn lamb on the system and strength of the ewe. 


HOW TO AVERT ABORTION. 

Since the introduction of this change in our system of feeding the in-lamb ewes at Mer- 
ton cases of aboriion have been unknown, and the mortality among the ewes has been 
ataminimum. On this point I may be permitted to cali your attention to my lecture 
on ‘‘Abortion and Mortality among Ewes,’’ delivered in 1877. To enable me to arrive 
at something like a definite idea as to the cause of the fearfully large number of ewes 
which aborted and died in many parts of the country in the early part ot the year I have 
referred to, I sent out more than four hundred circular letters of inquiry, each letter con- 
taining twenty questions, to flockmasters and others throughout the United Kingdom. 
These letters were almost all replied to, and the questions fully answered. They showed 
clearly and conclusively that the greater part of the abortions and deaths occurred in 
flocks where the ewes had been fed on a comparatively unstinted allowance of common 
turnips and swedes unmixed with dry food, and that a good allowance of dry food un- 
doubtedly does away with many of the ill effects produced by simple root diet. It was 
also very clearly shown that where the ewes were grass-fed there was an entire absence 
of any serious amount of abortion and mortality. The particulars, with the reasons 
given for the conclusions at which I arrived, were fully detailed in the lecture to which 
Ihave alluded. I may, therefore, especially as our time is so limited, be excused from 
entering further into this subject. Let me, however, add that I have every hope, when 
the ensilaging of green crops comes to be fully understood and appreciated as it deserves, 
the system will be far more generally adopted, with as much benefit and advantage tc 
flockmasters as to dairy farmers, cheese-makers, and stock-keepers in general. Iam 
justified in this confident statement by my recent experience of the good results which 

have followed the use of ensilage in the case of in-lamb ewes. These results will be given 
to the public in the lecture which I hope to.have the honor of delivering in this room 
on the 17th of March, on which occasion his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has, 
with gracious condescension, expressed his willingness to preside. 


LAMBING. 


As the time draws near for ewes to lamb, a sheltered, well-littered yard should be pro- 
vided. This should be surrounded by straw-thatched sheds, so divided as to have-a 
nice comfortable pen for each ewe when she lambs. These yards may be constructed 
for a comparatively small expenditure, and the cost will be amply compensated by the 
‘saving of life both among ewes and lambs; many that would otherwise probably be lost 
_in severe weather being preserved by means of this timely protection. Suitable food and 
ary litter should also be provided close at hand, so that the shepherd has not to run about 
in search of these necessaries at a time when the ewes are calling for all the attention 
which he can give them. 

Bear in mind that the duties of a shepherd at lambing time are varied, trying, and 
anxious, and it is a “‘pennywise’’ practice to stint him. To deny him a fair and rea- 
sonable amount of manual help when he requires it will be hard upon him, and may be 
the cause of the death of many lambs; because, however willing he is, there is a limit 
to the shepherd’s bodily power, besides which he cannot be in two or three places at the 
‘sametime. A careful, painstaking shepherd, of the greatest value at any time, becomes 
doubly valuable at the laborious and anxious time of lambing. How considerable is the 
importance and worth of such a shepherd can only be fully understood and appreciated 
by those who, like myself, have watched his constant zeal and anxiety in endeavoring 
+o do the best in his power for the interest of his employer. I repeat what I said on a 
former occasion, that it is very desirable for the master to visit his shepherd at the 
lambing-fold during the night as well as during the day, as frequently as possible, and 
especially in coarse weather, and if he occasionally takes with him something ‘‘warm 
and comforting’? it will be gratefully received and fully appreciated. The more trust- 
worthy the shepherd the better pleased he is to find the master taking an interest in his 
work. If everything is going on satisfactorily it will afford him pleasure to make it 
known to his employer, while on the other hand, if he is experiencing more than ordi- 
nary anxiety and difficulty in performifg his duties, he will be very thankful for the 
‘advice and assistance that his master will be able to give hin—more especially in cases 
where the shepherd has reason to put confidence in the skill and knowledge of the master. 
You therefore see how very necessary it is for you, agricultural students, to be well 
grounded in all the practical details of sheep management if you would become success- 
ful flockmasters, or desire to have your shepherds look up to you for advice. 


H. Ex. 51——49, 
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STRAINING IN EWES AFTER LAMBING. 


In a lecture on the.‘‘ Diseases of sheep,’’ delivered in November, 1872, I referred to 
most of the diseases to which sheep are liable. On this occasion I can refer to one or 
two only. There is that fatal disorder, ‘‘straining in ewes after lambing,’”’ as to which 
I may say that in the spring of 1878 I made known the success which had followed the 
treatment of ewes when affected with this disease by the use of carbolized oils, by which. 
an enormous amount of suffering and loss amongst ewes is prevented. Not only did the 
Merton shepherd save every one of the ewes thus afflicted when we first adopted this. 
treatment, but the flock in the last few years has been entirely tree from the disease, 
which I think is wholly attributable to the free application of the carbolized oils when- 
ever a case of difficult lambing has arisen. Since this treatment was made known by 
me through the agricultural papers it has been tried by many flockmasters, and with 
almost unvarying success. 

One of the leading physicians of Norwich, and at the present time mayor of that city 
(Dr. Eade), was so struck with the success of the treatment that he tried it in two out 
of five severe and dangerous cases of puerperal fever in women. The two patients so 
treated recovered; the other three died. ‘These cases, most interesting and important 
(from many points of view), will be found reported in the British Medical Journal of 
January 22, 1881, p. 116, in a paper contributed by Dr. Eade. It would take too much 
time to enter into the particulars of this fatal disease and the method of its treatment. 
For information oa these points I would refer you to some correspondence on the subject 
published by the proprietors of the Norwich Mercury, at whose office copies may be ob- 
tained. There you will find full directions for the preparation and use of these carbolized 
oils, The utmost care must be taken in preparing the oils, which should be compounded: 
of the best ingredients. Failure here may lead to failure in result. Indeed, such is the 
care required in the preparation that (though no doubt there are others) I myself know 
only of one or two firms in England whose oils are perfectly satisfactory. 


TREATMENT OF EWES IN LAMBING. 


A few brief general directions as to the management of ewes during lambing time may- 
be of future service to you. 

In the first place the shepherd should make it his practice to quietly walk among the 
ewes, carefully noting those which show symptoms of lambing within a few hours, and 
gently driving all such into a sheltered fold near the lambing yard, or into the yard 
itself, so that, whether day or night, he will know where chiefly to direct his attention. 
When the labor pains come on, and the lamb is believed to be in the right position, the 
shepherd should not be in a hurry, but allow nature (the best of all midwives) to do 
her own work. An experienced shepherd will never attempt to help a ewe until he sees. 
that there are signs of her (to use a shepherd’s term) ‘‘giving up.’? Then assistance 
may be rendered with advantage. 

The lamb when born should be placed near the head of the mother, who, as a rule, 
will perform her natural duty. When the ewe has done what is necessary by the lamb, 
and has somewhat recovered from the fatigue and exhaustion of the labor, she should be 
sparingly fed; at first with a mixture of good hay, chaff, bran, and crushed heavy oats. 
Let it ever be remembered that the more judiciously and generously a ewe is fed after 
having fully recovered from the lambing the better she will be able to nurse the lamb. 
When the lambs are old enough to pick or nibble a few turnip tops, or a little young 
grass, they should be allowed to run into a forward fold, where, after a little time, some 
finely-crushed linseed cake, mixed with crushed heavy oats andasmall quantity of fresh 
bran, should be placed in low, covered troughs, so that they may eat alittle of the mixed 
food at pleasure. This kind of feeding should be continued, increasing the allowance of 
mixed food as the lambs grow older and stronger. Of course experienced shepherds or 
flockmasters will understand that it is desirable later on to throw out a few mangolds 
which the lambs can pick over in the forward fold, the ewestaking what the lambs leave. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary I should say that it is desirable for the mangolds to be some- 
what withered by exposure to the sun and air before they are thus given to the ewes 
and lambs. I know of no mangold so well suited for early feeding by ewes and lambs as 
Sutton & Sons ’ ‘‘ Yellow Intermediate.’? We are so satisfied with it that we now grow 
no other variety. When the time arrives for, weaning the lambs, which will be about 
the Ist of July, preparations should be made to havea supply of coleseed or cabbages, 
or a similar kind of food, to feed them upon at night, and during the day they should 
be run out on clean, fresh grass; but on no account allow them to feed on grass growing 
upon land which may have been fouled by being heavily sheep-fed. Grass growing om 
such land is pernicious to lambs, and should be carefully avoided. The evil effect may 
not be observed until much harm has been done. The lambs should have a daily allow-~ 
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ance of from three to four ounces per head of mixed bruised heavy oats, linseed cake, 
and fresh broad bran. Where it can be conveniently given, a frequent change of pasture 
is most desirable, and any extra trouble or inconvenience this may cause will be amply 
repaid by the thriving and healthy condition that it will be sure to promote. The ewes 
will require extra care and attention when the lambs are weaned from them. Fora few 
days they should be somewhat sparingly fed, so as to check the production of milk. 
Each one must also be specially watched to ascertain the condition of its udder, and, 
when necessary, it should be relieved of any excess of milk by carefully drawing it off 
with the hand. A neglected udder is frequently tollowed by milk garget, which is in- 
dicated by the udder being swollen and hard. ‘This, though not a fatal, is frequently a 
very troublesome disease. It arises from the milk curdling, and gives considerable pain 
and inconvenience to the ewe. The first thing to do is to get all the milk possible from 
the udder. Then use rather freely a lotion consisting of sugar of lead, $ ounce; sulphate 
of zinc, 4 ounce; vinegar, 1 pint; water, pint. And givea dose of Epsom salts of from 
3 to 4 ounces, dissolved with warm water. 

Practical flockmasters are also well aware that great care and attention are required in 
the management of lambs throughout the months of July, August, and September, when 
so many thousands are annually lost from a low, lingering, weakening fever, which seems 
to feed on their very life’s- blood, post-mortem examinations showing thatit leaves an emaci- 
ated body, white and bloodless. A cure is most difficult, and is rarely accomplished, if 
the fever remains unchecked for any length of time. Prevention in this, as in other 
matters, is far easier and therefore better than cure. My experience convinces me that 
injudicious and niggardly feeling is the main cause of this lamb disease. Where lambs 
are given a change of food of a nutritive character, and are not allowed to feed on past- 
ures or layers where sheep have been folded or have laid thickly on the ground they 
generally remain healthy, and are seldom attacked with the fever. ‘‘Keep lambs in a 
thriving condition’’ is a rule which ought to be written in letters of gold. Itisa rule 
which also applies to sheep of all ages. Time passes so quickly that I have only a iew 
minutes to speak of the management of young sheep when first ted with turnips. I 
may, however, briefly observe that great care sbould be taken to gradually accustom the 
hoggets to turnips by throwing a few at a time on to grass land where they are feeding, 
increasing the daily allowance as they get accustomed to the food. When this has been. 
accomplished put them into a fold on the turnip land at night; in that case, also, the 
supply of roots must be limited for a time. When feeding young sheep on turnip land. 
it is of the first importance not to pinch them with insufficient hurdle room. An extra 
£10 expended in hurdles may save the loss of £20 worth of sheep. A good supply of” 
hurdles enables the animals to get exercise, and to pick up any withered parts of turnips 
which may have been passed over during the folding. Such withered roots are enjoyed: 
by sheep when the weather is fine, and frequently have a good effect in checking any 
possible evil from the fresh turnips. 

It should be borne in mind that good and successful managers supplement the turnip: 
food with a mixture of chaff (if of hay all the better), malt, culms, bran, and linseed. 
cake, and are guided in the daily allowance by the time at which they wish to. have the 
sheep ready for sale. When the period comes to feed with swedes, in place of white or 
other common turnips, care must be taken to introduce them mixed at first, and then. 
gradually to increase the proportion of swedes until no turnips are given at all. Do not 
overdo them with roots at any time, or bad results may follow. It sometimes happens 


that under any circumstances a lot of sheep will begin to do badly on roots. When — 


this is the case do not hesitate to entirely change the food fora time. It will avoid dis- 
astrous loss. I have frequently known a judicious alteration of food cause so great a 
change in the health of a lot of sheep as to surprise their owner and the shepherd in 
charge ofthem. A careful, observant, and practical man will frequently avoid the losses 
which another person, less observant and less practical, is called upon to endure. 


DISCUSSION. 


Lord Walsingham, who was warmly cheered, said: Professor Tanner having at the last 
moment very unexpectedly done me the honor to ask me to take the chair on this occa- 
sion, it becomes my duty and gives me great pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Woods for his most excellent lecture. I may honestly say that noone has had more op- 
portunity of judging of Mr. Woods’s intimate acquaintance with the subject on which he 
has just spoken than I have myself. Iam indebted to him personally for his most excel- 
lent management of my flock of Southdown sheep. But apart from that his contributions 
to agricultural literature are known and valued. I believe that his first lecture, which 
he gave tothe Wayland Agricultural Association thirteen years ago, is still of the greatest 
possible use to the flockmaster. Mr. Woods has referred in flattering terms to the late 
Mr. Jonas Webb. I haveno doubt that many of you are well acquainted with thestatue 
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of that gentleman which stands in the market-place of Cambridge, and bears testimony 
to the high reputation in which he was held as an agriculturist and a breeder of sheep. 
I think we shall all agree that Mr. Webb contributed very much to the improvement of 
our mutton and wool, and I am quite sure that it will be also your verdict that Mr. 
Woods has done his duty during his life in contributing to the same satisfactory result. 

Professor Tanner: I have great pleasure in supporting the remarks which have fallen 
from Lord Walsingham. In reference to the lectures of Mr. Woods, which have been 
published, I am quite sure that they are looked upon as treasures amongst agricultural 
literature, embodying, as they have done, great personal experience and great personal 
judgment; and I have no doubt that those of us who will have the pleasure of hearing 
him on the 17th of March will find that in reference to another subject which is now 
taking a prominent position in practical agriculture he will be well to the front. I 
have, therefore, great pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Woods for his 
very able lecture on this occasion. ; 

_Mr. Woods, who was received with renewed cheers, said: I am extremely obliged to 
the noble.lord for another of the very many and great kindnesses which he is always show- 
ing me in speaking so flatteringly and kindly of me as he has done this evening. I am 
very glad to have had the opportunity of making known to you something of the prac- 
tice of management of Southdown sheep at Merton, and if it‘proves of any advantage, 
as I hope it may do, to the students connected with this institute—which from my heart 
I wish success—I shall be greatly gratified. Let me also say, having had the manage- 
ment of the Merton sheep tor such a great number of years, that it would have been a 
very heavy weight of labor upon my hands if I had not been so thoroughly and practi- 
céally assisted by the advice of the noble owner of that flock, who, it is a great gratifica- 
tion to me, has attended here to-night to hear what I have had to say about his own 

roperty. 

. Mr. Henry Webb proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Walsingham for presiding, and 
observed that the noble lord thoroughly deserved the success that he had attained with 
-his celebrated flock. 

Mr. Biddell, M. P., seconded the vote of thanks with great pleasure. He said he 
could not help feeling that agriculturists were greatly indebted to his lordship and to 
his first-rate agricultural adviser. Where they had great practical talent and scientific 
attai nments, combined with wealth, and the owner of that wealth ever ready to spend 
it on behalf of agricultural advancement, they could not be too grateful for the advan- 
tages they derived therefrom. Speaking from a long experience, he advised young 
farmers to disabuse their minds of the idea that there was nothing like weight for get- 
ting a large price for their sheep. Small sheep would often bring more profit than large 
sheep, because they would make mutton in proportion to their food much faster, and 
when it was made the butcher would tell them that it was much more salable than large 
mutton. He hoped to live to see the day when Southdown flocks would again be the 
most fashionable. 

The noble chairman, in reply, said: I thank you very much for your great kindness 
towards me, and for the very flattering terms in which the proposer and seconder of this 
vote of thanks have been good enough to speak of me. I always take the greatest pos- 
sible interest in all questions relating to agriculture. This is very much owing to my 
friend, Mr. Woods, for [ am afraid without him my interest in agriculture would have 
been very much handicapped. If I had been called upon to begin a course of farming 
and get up g flock of sheep at a time when, as in late years, agriculture has not been in 
the most prosperous condition, I might have disheartened, and said that I would not 
take much trouble about it; but coming into the property I did, with a flock already 
established, with able managers in charge of that flock, and with everything in my favor, 
it was impossible for me not to tuke the liveliest interest not only in the pursuit of agri- 
culture but also in the flock of sheep which I found upon the Merton estate. With re- 
gard to the size of sheep, the point alluded to by Mr. Biddell, I quite agree with him 
that a small sheep often means more profit to the owner than a large one. Small mut- 
ton is, no doubt, in great demand in London, and small sheep will fetch higher prices 
in proportion to large sheep; but, at the same time, if you can increase size without losing 
quality, I hold that should be the object which we should have in view. 
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SOUTHDOWNS AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE FARMING. 


[Inclosure No. 4 in Consul-General Merritt's Report—Reprinted from the Field, August 18, 1883.) 


The history of the Babraham flock is the history of modern Southdowns; and the 
Babraham flock originated in this way. The late Mr. Jonas Webb’s father was a. lead- 
ing farmer of his day, and when his sons were grown to manhood, and he was getting 
into years, he spoke to them to this effect: ‘‘ There ought to be some experiments tried 
with different kinds of sheep. But that is young men’s business. Iam too old to 
begin now; you make the experiments.’’ Hisson Jonas entered fully into the spirit of 
the suggestion, and, having hired the Babraham farm, he subsequently began such test 
trials as suggested themselves to him. Leicesters were the fashionable breed of that 
day, as was then shown by this breed being first on the list of the classes. shown at the 
Smithfield Club Christmas shows. They still, itmeed hardly be said, hold this ‘* pride 
of place’’ at the London shows to this day. And not only so; for when the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England was inaugurated at Oxford in 1839, the Leicesters stood 
first in the list of classes for sheep. They were given the same position at the recent 
York show. 

The young Jonas Webb, of some sixty years ago, displayed at starting the sagacity 
and judgment which ultimately led to his being the greatest agriculturist of his age. 
He experimented with Leicesters, Southdowns, and other breeds of sheep, side by side, 
with a view to ascertain which would produce the most meat and money value per acre. 
If that was not a stroke of genius at that time, 1t was the correct way of looking at the 
question from a practical point of view. Young Jonas Webb evidently clearly under- 
stood then, as it is acknowledged by every practical man now, that it does not follow 
that the greater individual weights at a given age of such large sheep as Lincolns and 
Cotswolds yield the most profit on the food a farmer may have at his disposal. Nothing 
will grow out of nothing; anda large, coarse, bony-framed sheep naturally requires more 
food than smaller and more compact ones. It was this consideration that made the test 
referred to a question of so much mutton and money per acre. This was before the days 
of fancy prices, as now given by rich amateur breeders at homeand by foreign millionaires, 
The question then was closely limited to the value of mutton and wool, according to 
the food consumed, as between the breeder or producer and the butcher or consumer. 
It is true there were some high figures given for '‘ New Leicesters ’’ of Bakewell about 
this time; one Leicester ram was let for a thousand guineas to three ownersof Leicester 
ewes. But young Jonas Webb clearly did not heed this and lesser tempting prospects. 
After the several experiments he instituted and carried out he settled down to the 
Southdown breed. i : 

Having come to this decision, young Jonas Webb then brought his great natural judg- 
ment to bear in improving his flock. The result of his judgment and skill in matching 
his males and females culminated at the Royal Society’s show at Canterbury in 1860, 
when he took easily the six prizes offered for rams, first, second, and third tor shear- 
lings, and first, second, and third in the class for older sheep. A well-executed oil 
painting of these sheep, with John Day (now of Merton) among them, crook in hand, 
hangs in the dining-room of Jonas Webb’s eldest son, Mr. Henry Webb, of Streetly 
Hall, near Linton. The artist was the well-known animal painter of his day, Mr. W. 
H. Davis. Mr. Jonas Webb had resolved not to exhibit his sheep after the Canterbury 
meeting, and his success there, as above mentioned, was a well-merited finale to a long 
career of successful breeding and exhibiting. : 

Not so, however, as an agriculturist. For some years previously Mr. Webb had started 
aherd of Shorthorns, and at the Battersea show of the Royal in 1862 hesent First Fruits, 
a white bull calf, which was in the most blooming condition that I had ever seen an an- 
imal upto thattime. For First Fruits (appropriately named, as this was the first Short- 
horn he exhibited) he easily won the first prize. Thenin thesame year came his lamented 
death, at the age of sixty-six. But the honors he had won as an agriculturist did not end 
with his decease, for he had so gained the confidence and respect of all the leading agri- 
culturists of the kingdom that a statue to his memory was subscribed for, and cast. This. 
was the first honor of its kind that was ever conferred for purely agricultural eminence. 
This statue now stands in the market hall of his native market-town of Cambridge, six. 


miles from Babraham. ; 
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These recollections were revived last week by an unlooked-for visit to Streetly Hall, 
Linton. As Mr. Henry Webb, the eldest son of his celebrated father, has never exhibited 
his sheep at the Royal and other shows, and as no prominence has been given to them 
in agricultural journals, I was quite surprised to find the descendants of the original 
Babraham stock of Southdowns displaying all the purity, good form, fine quality, and 
good size of their ancestors, with which I was well acquainted twenty-five years ago. 
The Babraham stock, so far as I have been concerned, had dropped entirely out of sight. 
Not so, however, with the leading breeders and prize-winners at Royal and other shows, 
as will be seen shortly. 

Mr. Henry Webb hired Streetly Hall (which is about six miles from Babraham) four 
years before the death of his father. He continued to superintend his father’s flock, so 
far as seeing to his entry of pedigrees and the matching of males and females went, and 
during this time he had the pick of the best of such sheep and lambs as his father could 
spare. Then atthe saleat Babraham, in 1861, he bought eighty of the aged ewes, the full 
character of which, both in regard to their breeding capacity and pedigree, he well knew. 
He also bought eight rams of suitable relationship to the ewes he then purchased and 
previously possessed at Streetly Hall. It was inthis way his present flock was founded, 
and it may as well be said at once that not a single sheep of other stock has since been 
introduced to the Babraham flock. This close in-and-in breeding has, of course, re- 
quired great and good judgment, as well as an intimate knowledge of the complete record 

‘of relationship which has been kept. All this has been displayed in a masterly way by 
Mr. Henry Webb, as evidently by the prolific character and uniform appearance of his 
present flock. 

Streetly Hall, five miles northeast of Linton, is an occupation of 550 acres, 40 acres 
only of which are pasture, This farm has been in the Webb family for four generations, 
or upwards of a hundred and fifty years. Its soil is all of a tenacious character, the 
subsoil being either pure clay or a chalky marl. Some specially skilled management 
and cropping is therefore required to make it suitable for the health and progress of a 
large flock of sheep. 

The breeding ewes keptnumber from two hundred and thirty to two hundred and fifty, 
according as season may vary, or the demand by foreign customers may be more or less. 
Someaged or barren ewes are drafted from the main flock yearly, and these are replaced by 
the required number of the best shearlings. As to the health of the sheep, the greatest 
possible care is taken to avoid contagious diseases. The fences by roadsides are hurdled 
off, and the gates by roadsides are fenced off by squares or semicircular loops or hurdles, 
so that the sheep may not come in contact with any passing stock. If sheep or cattle 
are seen to pass along theroad—and the shepherd is always on the lookout for this—the 
passage along the same road of the Streetly Hall flock is not allowed for at least seven 
days, no matter what the inconvenience and extra expense may be. This may be looked 
upon by some stock-keepers as an overdrawn precaution, but this great care is justified 
by the fact that while diseases have existed in the neighborhood and close at hand, the 
Streetly Hall' flock has never been attacked in anyform. As an instance of the healthy 
and prolific character of this flock—its close consanguinity notwithstanding—every ewe 
but one that was put to a ram last year had a lamb this spring. 

The mode of registering the pedigree of each strain of the flock is to mark the ears of the 
lambs in a given way before they are weaned. Then the dams—which, of course, have 
had their ear-marks since they were lambs—are dotted with paint on the near or off 
shoulder, omon the side or rump, each mark indicating that she was by a certain ram, 
or had some other close relationship to other rams. These signs are all recorded in the 
flock-book, and when the time for matching rams and ewes in the autumn arrives, it is 

‘to be seen at a glance (by any one like Mr. Henry Webb, who is used to it) which ewes 
and rams are closely related, and which are further removed in relationship. This 
skilled and accurate system necessitates the use of eight or ten rams every year for the 
two hundred and thirty to two hundred and fifty ewes. Sometimes ten ewes of one 
strain may be suitable for one ram of another strain. In other cases, twenty, thirty, or 
fifty ewes of other stains may be suitable for other rams. The best rams of particular 
strains that are suitable for a given number of the ewes of the current flock are valued 
beyond price; for no consideration would they be sold. An instance of this occurred 
recently. A Frenchman (one of the leading breeders of Southdowns in France) came 
over, as usual, to buy, and he showed his good judgment by specially admiring a par- 
ticular sheep; but he was peremptorily told that he was not for sale, as he was required 
for so many ewes at home. This, however, did not pacify monsieur, for he went back 
the next day and said, ‘‘I was thinking about No. — all last evening, and dreaming 
about him all night, and you must let me have him.’”’ But, asI have said, a specially 
good sheep of a given strain is reckoned by Mr. Henty Webb as being beyond price, and 
he had appointed him for use this year with so many ewes, and no tempting offer could 
cause him to depart from his resolve. This is how the fine character of the Babraham 
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stock has been preserved at Streetly Hall. These best sheep, however, are let to other 
‘breeders of pure Southdowns, to be delivered at a date when they have done the little 
work required of them at home. Thus they may be used two or three seasons, or as 
long as they may be required at Streetly Hall, when they are sold to other breeders, 
foreign or English. : 

As an instance of the way this plan has been carried out, it may be mentioned that 
the first-prize shearling at Canterbury, as represented in the painted group of six above 
weferred to, was used at Babraham in 1860, when he was subsequently sold for 250 
guineas to Mr. Thorn, of Thorndale, Washington Hollow, Duchess County, New 
York. The strain of this sheep is now strongly marked at Streetly Hall. When his 
stock came out as yearlings, all the leading breeders of Southdowns in England availed 
themselves of the use of his sons, and a large measure of the fine character of their pres- 
ent flocks is due to the impression made by Archbishop on his issue. The Derby strain 
(so named after the first-prize shearling at the first Royal meeting at Derby) is another 
line of sheep that is now conspicuous. There are three grand shearlings of his descent 
allotted for use at home this year. It was about one of these that the French breeder 
thought and dreamed so much, The ewes with a paint spot on the off hip are of this 
Derby strain. This shows the importance of these marks and a record of them. It 
need hardly be said that the male descendants of Derby will not be matched with the 
females of that strain, but a ram will be chosen for them which is the farthest removed 
from that line of descent. It may be that an Archbishop or a Peregrin line may be 
amatched with them. But in this lam only guessing by way of a general illustration, 
for I could not enter into the complicated and (to me) difficult details of the flock-book, 
although these entries are A B C to Mr. Henry Webb, who has grown into. familiarity 
with them from boyhood upwards. 

The younger animals of this flock are remarkable for their size and uniformity of 
frame and color. There are one hundred and twenty yearling ewes. Of these seventy 
will be selected for strengthening the main flock. These seventy, when put together, 
aight be run promiscuously into lots of five or ten each; and he would be a fastidious, 
not to say an affected judge, who would have confidence enough to declare which was 
the better pen of the lot, so alike are they in general character. The less perfect fifty 
will be sold to French, Canadian, American, or other foreign breeders, who are glad to 
buy at high figures any number that can be spared {rom the Babraham stock. French- 
men in particular are eager customers, from the recollection they have of the great suc- 
cessof the late Mr. Jonas Webb at the Paris International Exhibition in 1867. 

The rams are eighty, most of which are shearlings. Rams do‘not grow to so much 
uniformity of size and general character asewes do, particularly when a large proportion 
is left for stock. But, even with this large number, there is the unmistakable family 
stamp and likeness to be seen in the meanest sheep. There is, besides, a regular and 
good demand for the smaller and less evenly-balanced rams for crossing purposes, as it 
is well known that animals are oftenas much like their aunts and uncles as they are like 
their parents; and therefore, by the same rule, a comparatively inferior-looking sheep— 
not forgetting the dictum that ‘‘like breeds like’’—may be as valuable for ordinary 
stock purposes as his more perfect relative would be. On this ground Mr. Henry Webb 
saves the large number indicated of his males, for which he has, as intimated, a regular 
and good demand. But—and this is not singular, as the renowned character of the Ba- 
braham stock causes it to be still resorted to by the principal breeders of Southdowns 
to keep their flocks up to a high standard—there is more difficulty in bargaining for £10 
or £12 rams than for such as run into three figures. English farmers, who breed and 
feed for a direct profit over the scales, look at an extra shilling per lamb, from an extra 
cost of £2 or £3 for their sire, with suspicion or distrust; but they overlook the fact that 
when a pure-bred ram from an old-established flock is put to a flock of common ewes, be 
they of the same or of a different breed, the issue “‘shoot outand grow” to a far greater 
size than they will do if they be issue of common or mongrel parents on both sides. 
These lesser-priced rams are therefore generally sold to go abroad to France, America, 
Canada, and other foreign and colonial parts. Their character being so well known and 
appreciated by the customers of Mr. Henry Webb, all the bargaining now consists inan 
order by letter for so many at the understood price. Peregrin, I forgot to mention, 
whose issue are now marked with a paint spot on the near shoulder, was used among a 
prize-winning flock last year, and he has since been sold at a good figure to a leading 
French breeder of Southdowns. Hardihood (No. 10), too, is the son of a grand ewe of a 
favorite lineage, and she is well-woolled down to her jaws and hoofs. Hardihood is by 
No. 3, a four-year-old of well-preserved form, as he is nearly as straight as a shearling, 
although his grand character has led to much work being got from him. 

The lambs are simply living pictures, both rams and ewes. As the whole crop of each 
sex igs together, there are, of course, variations in form and size. But, as to their general 
character, there are very few under-sized ones. And as to their family traits, it may be 
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fairly said they are all alike, ‘‘as peas in a bushel are alike.’? When I just previously 
mentioned that the dam.of Hardihood had wool down to her jaws and hoofs, I did not 
wish it to be inferred that her fullness of fleece was exceptional; for this characteristic of 
these descendants of the Babraham stock isgeneral. The lambs, both male and female, 

are remarkable for the way they are furnished with thick, fine wool over the poll, on the- 
jaws, and down the legs. 

Before I make a few notes about the mode of cropping Streetly Hall, I will just men- 
tion that I saw the entry in the Babraham catalogue of 1855, of the letting of Young 
Elegance, the sheep which caused so much discussion among breeders of Shropshires and 
their critics, from twenty to twenty-five years ago. He was hired in the above year at. 
131 guineas for use among the Kinver Hill flock, where he was accordingly used. The 
same year the Duke of Richmond hired a ram—afterward named The Duke—at 170- 
guineas. 

The cropping of Streetly Hall is made subservient, to a great extent, to the large and. 
valuable flock of sheep kept on the farm. The four-course system is mainly pursued. 
The cereals need not be reierred to in this place, further than to say that the green crops 
and other food prepared for and given to the flock tell greatly on them in a favorable sea-- 
son. This year the spring and summer, so far, having been more favorable than for sev-- 
eral past seasons, the crops are generally heavy, and the wheat, oats, and barley have a 
very fruitful appearance. Some of the wheat-fields have patches of a dark appearance in 
them; but this is due to the excessive wet in the autumn having killed some of the 
plants, the said dark appearance being due to the plants having tillered in the spring: 
from having had too much room. Mildew is there apparent, and threatened to be more 
injurious, owing to recent wet and absence of sun. ‘This is only another instance of the 
folly of thin seeding, which was talked so much of and written so much about some: 
years ago. : 

Green crops of almost all kinds are grown for the convenience and support of the flock. 
Sainfoin is a favorite variety, and it grows freely on the clay which rests on a chalky or- 
marly subsoil. This year, owing to the free growth of tares, ryegrass, and clovers in. 
April and May, several acres of sainfoin have been saved for seed, and from the way the 
stems are heavily laden, it is expected that eight or nine sacks per acre in the husk will 
be yielded. Mr. Webb does not approve of the extra labor of ‘‘drawing’’ this seed; that 
is, of scrubbing off the husk, as he says—which is clearly evident—that it is unneces-- 
sary; so he sows it with the husk on, and sells what he has to spare in the same condi- 
tion. 

"The swedes, mangolds, and early turnips are grown on ridges a yard apart, that a per-. 
fect tilth may be made while the crops are growing, which is clearly, as explained, a 
‘necessary point in farming strong land. The plants in the rows are generally left with 
a short space between them, but this is varied according to the nature of the plants. The 
later white turnips are sown on the flat, and a Garrett’s horse-hoe is used for cleaning: 
them. The Norfolk plan of leaving three white turnips in 4 bunch, when they are re- 
quired for late spring feed, is here pursued. This is because they are found to withstand: 
the effect of winter frosts better when three are close together; they, so growing, yield. 
to the swelling of the soil at the time of its being frozen, by rising from the inner or 
touching side of each turnip, whereby the roots are only slightly stretched, the cellular 
tissue not being broken, as it is when the swelling soil presses all round a single turnip. 
Neither mangold nor kohl rabi grow freely on this peculiar clay soil; so the latter are- 
not cultivated, and swedes are sown with the mangold, the latter being drawn out, and. 
the swedes left for feeding on the land. This peculiarity as regards mangold is now evi- 
dent, for the swedes are strong and well grown, and their bulbs much larger than the 
bottoms of the mangolds. 

A few Prussian blue peas are grown—a dressing of 5 ewt. of blood manure per acre 
being applied—in the place of roots, as this soil is admirably adapted for them. They 
are also generally grown to a small! extent in the neighborhood. I heard of a case of 9 
quarters to the acre having been grown. Mr. Webb’s plant was 30 inches long, and very 
heavily hung with large and full pods. After the peas are harvested, rape and mustard, 
or late turnips, are sown, according as it may be expected the feed will be more required. 
in the autumn or spring. 

Italian ryegrass is sown in wheat for early spring feed. On this mangolds are thrown. 
for the ewes, with 1 view to make the ryegrass last for the lambs till the clovers are ready. 
The soil is, of course, greatly increased in fertility by this plan. Turnips are sown after- 
wards, sometimes on one deep furrow and a scarifying, or after three plowings, accord- 
ing as the season and the other work of the farm may allow. 

The flock, in suitable divisions, is now being folded on white clover and lucern. The 
Jamhs and ewes are folded on a fine second growth of white or Dutch clover. The ram. 
and ewe lambs are of course divided, they taking the lead in the folds, the ewes following, 
one day after the male lambs, the next after the females. There is 2 good supply of last 
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year’s mangolds remaining, and will apparently be fora month. These are yet in excel- 
sent condition, and two or three tons a day are thrown into the fold, the lambs eating: 
them freely, and, owing to the ripeness of the roots, they thrive admirably on them, 
showing no signs of scouring. A large square of compressed white salt is in a box in. 
every fold. Mr. Webb prefers the refined blocks to rock salt, as the sheep take more of" 
it. They certainly nibble it off, or scoop it off in large quantities, with an evident rel- 
ish. Ensilage in an incipient form, as compared with the knowledge we now have of* 
this practice, has been long in use at Streetly Hall, and it is still continued with the: 
success which has previously attended the system. The sweetest straw of the farm is 
cut into chaff by one of Maynard’s riddling machines, and it is packed in the bay of a 
barn, mixed with as much cut green tares, clover, or grass as will cause it to heat to the: 
degree of temperature of a well-secured haystack. When the autumn filling of a bay 
has been consumed, and it is necessary to prepare another supply for spring use before 
tares, ryegrass, or lucern is fit for the scythe, a small quantity of mangolds is used to 
generate the required heat for giving a relish to the straw chaff. The layers of this chaff 
and its fermenting accompaniment are liberally sprinkled with salt while it is being well 
trodden down by the men who level ‘it. 

These points of Mr. Webb’s practice clearly seem to be worthy of general consideration.. 

W. W. G. 


The flock of ewes consists of about 300, after about 70 yearlings are put in annually. 
H. W.. 


FRENCH SHEEP. 
NOTE BY MR. H. KAINS-JACKSON, OF THE PARIS SHOW, 1883~'84. 


[Inclosure No, 5 in Consul-General Merritt's report.] 


To most English breeders these would be disappointing, as they formed but a light 
contingent and ragged regiment in comparison with our Cotswolds, Lincoln, Shropshire, 
and Downs sheep; whilst their being exhibited out of the wool, and many of the best. 
clothed up like greyhounds, gave a very forlorn appearance to the pens. 

The breeds of France are headed by the Merino and mixed Merino varieties, said to 
be the most widely distributed of any over the globe, and these came direct from Spain 
at the close of the last century. A good Merino often has wool, fine, soft, and elastic, 
from the tip of the nose down to the feet. The chief flocks are called after their dis- 
tricts—Soissonnais, Chatillonnais, Beauce, Champagne. Native French breeds crossed. 
by Merino rams have been greatly improved, and are called Métis-Merinos. The cross. 
of our New Leicester or Dishley breed with Merinos has made Dishley-Merinos great. 
favorites in France, especially in the Beauce district and the departments of Berry and 
Sologne. The French long-wooled breeds are called Artesienne, Normandy, Picardy, 
Flemish, Saintongeoise, and Vendéenne, and have long legs, long falling ears, thighs. 
and legs devoid of covering, and coarse, long, pointed wool on their backs. Allarerep- ~ 
tesentative of the Flemish breed, which has the good quality of fattening easily and 
cheaply. Crossing with the Dishley or New Kent rams, the stock is improved much. 
from its former meagerness. 

In the great central sheep-breeding provinces of Berry and Sologne are hardy low- 
land breeds—the Berrichon and Solognot; but the wool is hard, dry, and scanty—head, 
belly, thighs, and legs being bare—and the size is often small; the ears are broad and: 
hang backwards, and the whole animal is the antithesis to an English fat sheep. But. 
the flesh is delicate, and the breed fattens well. The Sologne sheep attract notice by 
their coffee-colored heads and legs. ; 

The mountains have local breeds of small size, compact trunk, thick, hornless head, and’ 
well-flavored meat. Thechiefarethe Larzac, Lauraquais, Causse, and Segala varieties, and: 
they are found in the southern departments, giving much milk, that is made into cheese. 
The first named produces the celebrated Roquefort cheese. English Downs sheep have- 
made many cross and valuable varieties in France, and our New Ként and Berrichow 
have created what is now often spoken of as the distinct Charmoise breed. 

At the show held last February, 1884, the prize group of sheep were Southdowns,, 
bred in the Nievre by M. Colus, and the lot of 15 were an excellent group, and 
would take a good place at an English show, probably gaining second or third prizes. 
The next breeds that gained notice were the Leicesters (Dishley), Southdown-Berri- 
chons, and pure Berrichons, and Artesiennes. The pure and cross-bred Merinos always 
oceupy front rank. The Oxfordshire Downs cross with the French breeds is much es- 
teemed. In 1883 the prize group wasof the Merino breed. French breeds of sheep can~ 


ecommended for export. 
ae Dee » H. KAINS-JACKSON. 
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WEIGHTS OF SHEEP AT ISLINGTON. 


fnclosure No.6 in Consul-General Merritt’s report. From the Mark Lane Express of December 
24, 


TABLE 1.—Age in days, weight, and average gain per day of the several animals, taking the 
classes as they stand in the catalogue, with the exception of those for ewes. 


Description. No. Exhibitor's name. Honors. | Age. | Weight, nee 
Days. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

‘Class36.—Fat wether sheep | 215 | Mrs.S. P. Herrick 614 242 0.39 
of the Leicester breed | 216 |......... DOS ssadeseassnasie Second..... 614 248 0. 40 
above 12 and under 24j 217 | Executors late B. Pai Cup, first.. 614 255 0,42 
months old. 218 Vc. cvese BO... 614 232 0.38 

Olass 38.—Fat wether lambs Firat .... ... 254 134 0.53 
of the Leicester breed wd 254 131 C.52 
under 12 months old. 224 | Executors late B. Painter. 254 129 0.51 

225 |x. cccaisA Ove severesiveaa. 254 122 0.48 

‘Olass39.—Fat wethersheep | 226 | T. and S. G. Gillett.. 630 292 0.47 
of the Cotswold breed | 227 |.........do..... 644 271 0. 42 
above 12 and under 24 | 228 | J.H. Elwes.. 630 311 0.46 
months old. 229 | T. R. Hulbert.. 600 260 0.43 

! 230 | G. W.G. Thomas.. 630 274 0.43 

Class 41.—Fat wetherlambs| 234 | T. and S. G. Gillet! 284 188 0.66 
of the Cotswold breed | 235 | J. H. Elwes........ 300 201 0. 67 
under 12 months old. 236 | T. R. Hulbert. 240 149 0. 62 

237 | G. W.G. Thomas. 270 168 0. 62 

‘Class 42.—Fat wether sheep | 238 | Thomas Gunnel. 660 277 0.42 
of the Lincoln breed | 239 | Robert Wright. 630 292 0.46 
above 12 and under 24/ 240 | John Pears .... 630 280 0.44 
months old. 

Class 44.—Fat wether lambs | 245 | Herbert Mackinder... 270 179 0. 66 
of the Lincoln breed un- | 246 |. ...... Ce 284 189 0. 67 
der 12 months old. 247 | H.M. Kirkham... 291 179 0.62 

248 | Thomas Gunnell. 300 192 0. 64 
d 300 173 6.58 
270 172 0.64 

‘Class 45.—Fat wether sheep | 251 | Thomas Wotten ee 607 243 0.40 
of the Kentish or Rom- Henry Page ........cscsereeees 600 264 0.44 
ney Marsh breed above d 600 246 0.41 
12 and under 24 montlis 600 254 0,42 
old. 630 259 0.41 

‘Class 47,—Fat wether lambs 240 160 0.67 
of the Kentish or Rom- 240 179 0.75 
ney Marsh breed under 
12 months old. 

Class 48.—Fat wether sheep 630 203 0.82 

.of the Southdown breed 630 213 0.34 
above 12 and under 24 630 205 0.33 
months old. Gordon 
264 | Sir John Kelk... 630 221 0.35 
265 | Lord Alington.. 630 214 0.34 
266 |... dO... ceeee 630 215 0.34 
267 |The executors of H. H. 630 234 0.37 
Penfold. 
268 | Lord Walsingham........... 614 251 0.41 
269 614 230 0.37 
630 208 0.33 
644 217 0.34 
630° 210 0,33 
630 209 0.83 
Charles Chapman 600 204 0, 84 
‘ Olass50.—Fat wether lambs | 285 | Earl of Suffolk. 270 160 0.59 
of the Southdown breed 270 147 0.54 
under 12 months old. 307 162 0.52 
307 163 0.53 
. 284 151 0.53 
ae sare 284 135 ¢.48 
.J.Colman, M.P. 270 181 0.49 
William Toop...... 270 155 0.57 
293 |. do. ‘ 284 153 0.54 

‘Class 51.—Fat wether sheep | 294 | Sir John Kelk....... 644 294 0.46 
of the Hampshire or | 295 | SirC.M.Sampson. 644 279 0.43 
Wiltshire Down breed | 297 | Alfred Morrison 674 319 0. 47 
above 12 and under 24] 298 }........do.....ee ‘ 660 277 0.42 
months old. 299 | Henry Lambert. Second..... 644 298 0.46 

‘Class53.—Fat wether lambs | 312 | William Newton... R. 314 243 0.77 
ofthe Hampshire or Wilt- 814 199 * 0,68 
shire Down Breed under nee 284 199 0.70 
12 monthe old. 315 | William Parsons cup and| Plate first.. 800 214 0.71 
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Description, 


Exhibitor’s name. 


Daily 
gain. 


Class 53.—Fat wether lambs 
of the Hampshire or Wilt- 
shire Down Breed under 
12 months old—Cont’d. 


«Class 54.—Fat wether sheep 
of the Suffolk (black- 
faced) breed above 12and 
under 24 months old. 


*Clasa 55.—F at wether lambs 
of the Suffolk (black- 
faced) breed under 12 

. months old. 


‘Class56.—Fat wether sheep 
of the Shropshire breed 
above 12 and under 24 
months old. 


‘Class 58,—Fat wether!ambs 
of the Shropshire breed 
under 12 months old. 

‘Class 59.—F at wether sheep 
of the Oxfordshire breed 
above 12 and under 24 
months old. 


-Class61.—Fat wether lambs 
of the Oxfordshire breed 
under 12 months old. 


Class 62.—Fat wether sheep 
of the Cheviot breed of 
any age. 


Class63.—Fat wether sheep 
of any white-faced moun- 
tain breed of any age. 

Class 64,—Fat wether sheep 
of any black-faced or 
speckled-faced mountain 
breed of any age. 


Class 65.—Fat wether sheep 
of the Ryeland, Dorset, 
or any other pure breed 
notespecified in any of the 
foregoing classes above 12 
and not exceeding 24 
months old. 

Class 67.—Fat wether lambs 
of the Dorset breed un- 
der 12 months old. 

Class 69.—Cross-bred fat 
wether sheep above 12 
and under 24monthsold. 


Class 70.—Cross-bred fat 
wether lambs under 12 
months old. 


assests OO rreastenzeesey 
Joseph Smith... 


eax eutas Oia 
Duke of P. 


J Sim ew 
Alfred DeMornay ... 
ee of Bristol. 
Edward Gittus.. 
Alfred M. Robinson 
G. Bentingk Robins .. 


Marquis of Bristol.. 
Edward Gittus..... 
Edward Fyson... 
G. Bentinck Robins 
J. Sturley Nunn .. 
Joseph Smith...... 
Robe:t Loder, M. P. 
Lord Chesham 


d 
Grimwood Cooke. 
Robert Loder, M. 
Robert G. Oliver.. 


do.. 
James and F. H 
N. P. Stilgoe........... 
Charles Chappell. 
Albert re 


William Gordon. 
Thomas Irving. 


do 
ae ie and Wedder- 


Herbert Farthing... 


Herbert Farthing............ 


Duke of Manchest 
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WA. Brassey, M. P. 
Charles W. Schroeter. 
Edward Burbidge 


do. 
Algernon J. Whitcher.....|.. 
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.—Comparative daily rate of increase in the classes for lambs and wethers in the Lei- 


cester, Cotswold, Lincoln, Kentish, Southdown, Hampshire Down, Suffolk, Shropshire, Ox- 
fordshire, Dorset, and Cross-bred sheep at Islington. 


% > 6 2 
Qa be oe is 
24| 3. zd! 2. 
ad i=} Fig i-¥ 
Breed. be| &¢ Breed. Ko oe 
oti @* efi 8 
Bs| § gs} § 
e a < a 4 
Pound. WETHERS. Pound. 
Kentish 2 71 || Oxfordshire .. 5 -46- 
Hampshire Down. 11 -68 |) Cotswold ........ .. 5 45 
Cotswold 4 -65 || Hampshire Down . 5 45 
Crosses..... 13 -64 || Lincoln... 3 4d 
Oxfordshire. 5 . 64 || Suffolk. 7 42 
Lincoln... 6 .63 || Kentish .. 5 42 
Suffolk... 6 -58 || Leicester 4 .40 
Dorset 1 .54 || Crosses 6 1389 
Shropshire... 3 54 2 .39 
Southdown.. 9 53 5 38 
LQ lCOSter icccsscsessecvensee dsesesestessctivnaces 4 .oL 14 85 


TABLE 3.—Relative position of the lambs and wethers given in Tuble 1, according to the av- 


erage qain per day in pounds, 


‘ is] 
F ae 
4 Description of animal. Honors. | Age. 4 be 
a a 
5 2 3 
7 E A 
ays.| Pounds.| Pound. 
817 | Sir E, Hulse’s Hampshire lambs. 291 223 TT 
312 | W. Newton’s Hampshire lambs 314 243 “TT 
260 | H. Page’s Kentish lambs (cup). 240 179 75 
362 | C. Chappell’s Oxford lambs... 257 193 75 
833 | E. Fyson's Suffolk lambs 284 203 “71 
895 | H. Sheringham’s Cross-bred TAMDS. -ssesessseeeeesee 314 224 71 
315 | W. Parsons’s Hampshire Down lambs ian plt. ie 300 214 7h 
394 | E. Aisne Cross-bred lambs... 278 194 -70 
398 |... 281, 197 70 
314 | W. Barsons’ 3 ‘Hampshire ‘Jambs. 284 199 -70 
316 | Sir E. Huise’s Hampshire lambs.. 284 200 «70 
319 | Sir C.M.Sampson’s Hampshire lam 291 203 -70 
898 | T. Rush’s Cross-bred lambs. : 300 207 - 69 
259 | H. Page’s Kentish lambs.. 240 160 67 
246 | H. Mackinder’s Lincoln }. 284 189 67 
235 | J. H. Elwes’s Cotswoid lambs ( # 300 201 67 
397 | T. Rush’s Cross-bred lambs... 300 201 677 
396 | H. Sheringham’s Cross-bred. jambs... 314 209 .67 
245 | H. Mackinder’s Lincoln Jambs..... 270 179% - 66. 
234 | T. & 8. G. Gillett’s Cotswold Jambs.. 284 188 66 
401 | J. Clowes’s Cross-bred lambs...... 261 169 . 65° 
823 | A. De Mornay’s Hampshire lambs.........ccc.cccesssesecesesecssees senses fesesnecensevene 291 190 65 
318 | F. R. Moore’s Hampshire lambs........cccssssscessensescscansecssens sats [esnessusecesees 300 195 .65- 
250 | A. J. Whitcher’s Lincoln lambs... 270 172 64 
248 | T. Gunnell’s Lincoln lambs . 300 192 64 
403 | F. Minnett’s Cross-bred lambs. 300 193 64 
313 | W. Newton’s Hampshire lambs.. scesecncecescss| SIA 199 63° 
321 | J. Barton’s Hampshire lambs... Second ..| 314 198 . 63- 
236 | T. R. Hulbert’s Cotswold lambs 240 149 62 
237 | G. W. Thomas's Cotswold lambs. 270 168 62° 
367 | J. A. Miles’s Oxfordshire lambs. .............000 284 176 62 
366 |........ TG cantar vneintatncduresasnta ons sescnnrnms 284 177 62° 
320 | Sir C, Sampson’s Hampshire lambs 284 177 62 
247 | H. M. Kirkham’s Lincoln lambs. 291 179 62 
402 | A. Whitcher’s Cross-bred lambs #8 29L 179 62 
347 | R. Loder’s Shropshire lambs. ... .| Second..| 254 155 61 
363 | A. Eoerer 's Oxfordshire ]ambs.. ool Bo aisieseostd| 284 178 61 
B64 |. .seeee! .| Third.....| 284 170 60 
285 | ‘Harl of Suffolk's Southdotwn lambs 270| 160 59 
392 | C. W. Schroeter’s Cross-bred lambs.. 270 157 58 
249 | T. Gunnell’s Lincoln lambs.................. 300 173 oF 
292 | W. Toop’s Southdown lambs 270 155 .57 
404 | A, Whitcher’s Cross-bred lambs .. 291 167 57 
332 | E. Gittus’s Suffolk lambs....... 300 172 57 
899 | W. Toop’s Cross-bred lambs.. 314 180 ays 
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TABLE 3.—Relative position of the lambs.and wethers given tn Table 1, &e.—Continued. 


Description of animal. 


= 

4 & 

Honors. | Age. ) Db 
2 3 

=) 


-C..Chappell’s Oxfordshire wethers 


“T, Wootton’s Kentish wethers...........-. 


teveae lO 
Prince of Wales’s So 


G. B. Robins’s Suffolk lambs 


Earl of Suffolk’s Southdown lambs ............+ deshustePeee eee B: 


W. Toop’s Southdown lambs........ 


F. Minett’s Cross-bred lambs.. 
H. Farthing’s Dorset lambs........ 2 
Mrs. S. Herrick’s Leicester lambs .. 
A. Heasman’s Southdown lambs. 
J. Smith’s Suffolk lambs....., .... 
H. Upton’s Southdown lambs .. 
Mrs. S. Herrick’s Leicester lambs .. 
J. S. Nunn’s Suffolk lambs .... 

H. Upton’s Southdown lambs... 


Executors of B. Painter’s Leicester lambs........ ssescocseseecees 


R. E. Otiver’s Shropshire lambs...... 


Marquis of Bristol’s Suffolk lambs . 


R. E. Oliver's Shropshire lambs 
J. J. Colman’s Southdown lambs 
J. H. Elwes’s Cotswold wethers..... 
Executors late B. Painter’s Leicester lamb: 
A. Heasman’s Southdown lambs 


W. Robinson’s Cross-bred wethers .. 
T. &S. G, Gillett’s Cotswold wethers .. 
A. Brassey’s Oxfordshire wethers ..... 

A. Morrison’s Hampshire wethers 


R. Wright's Lincoln wethers ..... ... 


A. M. Robinson’s Suffolk wethers .......ccssscsseees as, 


H. Lambert's Hampshire wethers... 
Sir J. Kelke’s Hampshire wethers... ....... 
H. Sheringham’s Cross-bred wethers (cup). 
A. Brassey’s Oxfordshire wethers (cup) . 
E. Gittus’s Suffolk wethers. es 

M., P. Stillgoe’s Oxfordshire e) 
J. & F. Howard’s Oxfordshire wethe: 
H. Hage’s Kentish wethers... 


G. B. Robins’s Suffolk wether: 
J. Pears’s Lincoln wethers. ..... 


W. Robinson’s Cross-bred wetherS..........-0+0+ 
T. R. Halbert’s Cotswold wethers...... 


G. W.G. Thomas’s Cotswold wethers . 
Sir C. Dampson’s Hampshire wethers.. 


B. W. Taseil’s Kentish wethers 


Executors B. Painter’s Leicestershire wethers (cup) 


Marquis of Bristol’s Suffolk wethers........ oy 
Lord Chesham’s Shropshire wethers (cup) 
T. & S. Gillett’s Cotswold wethers......... grader 
T. Gunnell’s Lincoln wethers ...... 


First...... P 
.| Second..| 644 271 42° 


A. Morrison’s Hampshire wethers 
H. Page’s Kentish wethers............ 
Lord Walsingham’s Southdown wethers (cup).. 
F. Neame’s Kentish wethers. ............ 
Marquis of Bristol’s Suffolk wethers 


Mrs. §. 'P. Herrick’s Leicester wethers 


Lord Chesham’s Shropshire wethers ... 
H. Sheringham’s Cross-bred wethers .. 
Marquis of Bristol’s Suffolk wethers... 


Mrs. S. P. Herrick’s Leicester wethers 
G. B. Robins’s Suffolk wethers........ . 
H. Farthing’s Dorset wethers (cup) .. 
H. Farthing’s Dorset wethers........... 
Executors late B. Painter’s Leicester wethers. 
H. A. Brassey’s Cross-bred wethers.......... 
Lord‘Walsingham’s Southdown wethers .. 
Executors of H. Penfold’s Southdown wethers. 
Duke of Portland’s Shropshire wethers. 
J. Smith’s Suffolk wethers...........- naa 
Sir J. Kelke’s Southdown wethers 
C. Chapman’s Southdown wethers. 
Lord Alington’s Southdown wethe 


Earl of Onslow’s Southdown wethers. 
Duke of Richmond’s Southdown weth 
Duke of Hamilton’s Southdown wethers 
Lord Braybrook’s Southdown wethers.. 
G. C. Carew-Gibson’s Southdown wethe: 


First......] 697 269 "39 
Second..| 697 269 a re 


Secon »{ 614 230 87 
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TABLE 3,—Relative position of the lambs and wethers given in Table 1, &éc.—Continued. 


z| 
F ie rae | 
4 Description of animal. Honors. | Age. 4 b> 
5 ic sr] 
4 E A 
Pound, 
261 | Prince of Wales’s Southdown weth 32 
368 | T. Irving’s Cheviot wethers...... ce. scessssceeceeee one «81 
341 | G. Cooke’s Shropshire wethers........0....... 80" 
384 | Duke of Manchester’s Cross-bred wethers 2A 
369 | T. Irving’s Cheviot wethers... 222 
877 | T. Irving’s Mountain wethers 21 
376 | J. Irving’s Mountain wethers ... 28 
374 | W. Gordon’s Mountain wethers 16: 
372 | Lord Poltimore’s Mountain wethers .. -16- 
Duke of Sutherland’s Cheviot wethers ... a8 
°15- 
138: 


The above tables have been constructed on the same plan which has been observed in. 
those for cattle. The average gain per day in pounds is calculated to the nearest deci- 
mal; that is to say, when the remainder represents a fraction of greater value than one- 
half it is reckoned as one, and where more than one animal is represented by the same 
average rate of daily gain relative positions are determined by the numerical value of 
the remainder. With regard to the tables of averages, it will be seen that the numbers 
exhibited refer to pens of three, the weights and daily rate increase referring, of course, to- 
an average of the three animals in each pen. The weight of each pen has heen divided 
by three; a remainder of two has been reckoned as one, and a remainder of one has been 
dropped. 


SHEEP AND MUTTON IN 1883. 


{From the Live Stock Journal. Inclosure No, 7—Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


The past season has been on the whole an average one to the flockmaster. Neither 
liver rot nor fluke have disturbed the flock, although foot-and-mouth disease and scab- 
have caused some anxiety. The losses in Licolnshire and Norfolk were most severe, 
and caused a drop at some of the sales, The regulations in force to prevent the spread 
of the disease were ineffective, as the local authorities in some areas granted licenses- 
which were refused in other places; hence discontent and dissatisfaction, encouraged by 
bad seasons, has produced a wonderful progeny of evils. 

In the spring there was quite a stampede. Farmers usually endeavor to have a good 
crop of early lamb for market, which helps to pay the way at Easter. An embargo, 
however, was placed on the sale. Her Majesty the Queen issued an order that no lamb- 
would be required for the royal household. This immediately lowered the price of this- 
favorite dainty, and occasioned a serious loss to flockmasters ready to sell. The outery 
against the order was so great that another was issued explaining Her Majesty’s com- 
mands only affected the royal household, and was in no way intended to interfere with 
the sheep markets. 

Doubtless Her Majesty’s advisers, looking to the fearful decrease in our flocks of late- 
years, were anxious to retain all the ewe lambs possible for future use. But flock- 
masters know their business, and can attend to it. They can spot the lambs which. 
ought to be fed for lamb and those which should make mutton. Sheep-breeders have- 
found out that mutton pays better than wool, and that fat lamb brings a better return. 
than mutton. The produce of black-faced short-wooled rams and white-faced long- 
wooled ewes is found to be a profitable early lamb for the market; and the lamb dropped 
by Dorset horns is par eacellence the dainty of early spring. In Scotland early lambs are 
purposely bred from old ewes, being their last crop of lambs; consequently it pays to 
feed both with as much artificial food as possible. These old ewes begin to lamb in. 
February, and drop more lambs than ordinary stock ewes, because they are put in good: 
condition when the rams are with them. It would not pay to keep the lambs till they 
got bigger, as it would increase the bill, and as mutton fetch less. Therefore flock- 
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masters in both countries try to make as much as possible out of the popular taste for 
early lamb and green peas. ' 

The prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease and the restrictions in force respecting the 
movement of cattle contributed to make mutton dear. The trade in store-stock was. 
almost entirely stopped, as the movement orders in some districts were very stringent, 
and in others quite the reverse. Various representations were made to the Government 
without any appreciable effect. 

At the wool sales in the west of England there was great competition, especially in 
the month of July. During that month nearly half a million fleeces of Southdown and 
Dorset-horn wool were sold at the public sales in Wilts, Hants, and Dorset. 

One Irish tirm spent over £2,000 at one of the Wiltshire sales, and within a fortnight 
it was estimated that over £30,000 had been spent on Wiltshire wool alone. The gen- 
eral average was a little less than last year, and the competition keen. At Devizes the 
general range was from 30s. 4d. to 33s. 10d. per tod. The figures last year were 33s.. 
10d.—the highest price fetched there this year—to 36s. 2d., and ten years ago 42s. 64d.. 
to 47s. 6d. were the prices realized. The September sales were rather quiet, the best 
Down fleeces fetching from 14d. to 15d. and medium from 12d. to 13d. The tendency 
of these sales, however, was to favor buyers. 

The sales were very successful, if we take them all round. Several of the Down 
breeds were fancied by German and French connoisseurs, and numerous purchases were 
made of Oxfordshire, Hampshire, and Shropshire Downs. Time was when there was a 
great demand from Australia for English sheep and cattle. The policy of closing the 
ports against all importations, however, prevents Australian breeders visiting or buy- 
ing in our markets. Our Australian cousins were never afraid of a price, and time 
was when Messrs. Duddington, of Panton, got a check for 200 guineas for one of the 
rams of that famous flock. Nowadays the Australians do not come to Old England for 
their stock, but according to the report of recent sales 3,150 guineas were paid for an im- . 
proved Lincolnshire ram. These prices have not been reached in England, although it. 
is highly probable that the famous Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, fingered a few guineas,. 
both for his rams and ewes, and also for service. We must, however, take the market 
as we find it, and therefore direct attention to the fortunes of the various breeds in the 
sale ring during the season of 1883. Naturally Bakewell’s Dishley breed takes the: 
pride of place. 

LEICESTERS. 


This famous breed owe a great deal of their excellence and popularity to the efforts of 
Robert Bakewell, of Dishley. It also obtains the foremost place in the royal catalogue, 
and its popularity is still maintained by breeders, such as Messrs. T. H. Hutchinson, 
Geo. Turner, Brown, Linton, Jordan, &c. The value of the breed, however, is gener- 
ally indicated at the autumn sales, which are confined to a few English counties and to 
Scotland. 

At Forres, over 70 rams were offered. Mr. Mackessack, of Cloves, gave the highest 
price of £20 for a strong well-brought sheep, belonging to Mr. Hunter, of Depple, whose: 
average was £7 higher than last year. Atthe Muir of Ord fair, Mr. Gorran, of, Arabella,. 
sold 40 at an average of £6. 


BORDER LEICESTER. 


This breed is a great favorite in the north of England, and also in Scotland. At the 
Edinburgh sales the prices, owing to foot-and-mouth disease, were 25 per cent. be- 
low those current at the Lothian sales in 1882. At Kelso, therams, which were forward 
in fine condition, numbered 1,867, being an increase of 365 over last year’s total. Lord. 
Polwarth’s famous Mertoun rams secured the highest price—£125—for a grand ram. 
From the same flock Lord Arthur Cecil purchased one at £61; the Hon. R. Bailie Ham- 
ilton, one at £51; and Mr. Dodds, Cothill, one at £50. The Mertoun average was £26 
14s, 8d. Lord Polwarth also headed the sales last year, when the highest-priced ram. 
made £78. Mr. Thompson, Baillieknowe, got £66 for a ram; the average price being 
£20 3s. Miss Stark, Mellendean, secured £61 for the best lot in her pen, the lot mak- 
ing an average of £18 3s. 3d. : 

At Edinburgh, the Craigend rams met with the best demand, and made the highest. 
average, £13 13s., although this was £3 12s. 3d. less than last year. The highest-priced: 
ram was bought by Mr. Milroy, Torrance, for £30; and Mr. Alexander, Easter Dean, 
secured the second-prize Lauder ram at £29; Mr. Balfour, of Whittinghame, M. P., ob- 
tained the good average of £11 5s. 4d., his first-prize Inverness ram being purchased by 
Mr. Ainsle, Hillend, for £31. The highest price last year was £94 10s., given fora fine 
ram from the celebrated Oldhamstocks flock. Messrs. Clark, Oldhamstocks, have for fif- 
teen years had the highest average for Border Leicesters, but they had only the third. 
place on this occasion. Their average was £12 58. 1d., as compared with £20 11s. 3d. 
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jast year; and £30 was the highest figure going, which was paid by the Marquis of 
Tweedale. The Duke of Buccleuch had an average of £6 2s. 6d., being £5 15s. under 
last year, and his highest price was £28. 

At the Irish ram-breeders’ sale, Viscount de Vesci offered twelve rams, which obtained 
‘the best average, and the highest price for an individual ram was £31 10s. The Border 
Leicester is a favorite sheep, and makes capital mutton. 


COTSWOLDS. 


Cotswolds are greatly favored on the Gloucestershire hills, whence they derive their 
‘name, and many breeders in other counties are exceedingly fond of the breed. Mr. Rob- 
. ert Garne, of Oldsworth, obtained the good average of £20 1s. 10d. for an exceedingly 
even lot; and Mr. C. Mace and Mr. J. Garne had £9 5s. and £9 respectively. But at 
Hempton Green Mr. T. Brown’s celebrated Marham Hall flock met a ready sale at from 
-8 to 184 guineas, the sixty averaging £12 16s. Last year Mr. Brown’s highest price 
-was 174 guineas and his average £11 3s. Mr. J. B. Aylmer, of Fincham Hall, madethe 
high average of £12 18s.; the top price last year was 15 guineas. Mr. T. Thornton’s 
shearling rams, bred from the west Dereham flock, fetched from 7 to 193 guineas. Last 
_year the prices ran irom 9 to 19 guineas, and the average £12 6s., as compared with £8 
.83. in 1881. Mr. Thomas Allen, of Markshall, offered a number of rams at Horringer fair, 
which made prices ranging from £9 downwards. At the letting of the West Dereham 
Long-wools, Hugh Aylmer had a most satisfactory sale. The rams offered were of a fine 
uniform character, presenting in a high degree that combination of good qualities for 
which the West Dereham flock is famous. The average for the lambs was £7 10s. 9d., 
-against £5 19s. 6d. last year. The highest price was £15 15s. 
\ 


‘ LINCOLNS. 


This long-wool breed seem to decline in value. Possibly this was due this year to the 
‘prevalence of disease and the restrictions in force respecting movement. Time was when 
-2 colonial breeder would have given 150 guineas for a ram which last season only fetched 
-about 40 or 50 guineas. The averages made were much lower than those of last year—a 

fact which the figures we give indicate. 

At Biscathorpe, Louth, the late Mr. Thomas Kirkham’s flock was disposed of. Sixty- 
-eight rams averaged a trifle over 14 guineas per head. The highest price was 62 guineas. 

Mr. Edward James Davy (Owersby, near Market Rasen) sold 20 rams. The highest 
price was given by Mr. J. H. Vessey, 58 guineas. The average was 17 guineas. Mr. 
Charles Clarke attracted a large company to Ashby-de-la-Launde. A symmetrical shearl- 
ing was secured by Mr. J. W. Davy, of Owersby, for 37 guineas; a magnificent sheep fell 
‘to the bid of Mr. Taylor Sharpe, of Baumber, for 36 guineas. Mr. J. H. Caswell, of Laugh- 
‘ton, hired a fine animal for 50 guineas. A remarkable fine three-shear fell to the bid of 
Mr. J. R. Kirkham, of Cadeby, at 27 guineas. Shearlings averaged £14 15s. 10d. The 
‘hundred sheep realized a total of £1,478 18s. 6d., an average of £14 15s 93d. Last year 
the average of 100 sheep was £13 5s. 8d. For theramsof the Hultott flock, the property 
of Messrs. W. F. and C. Robinson, Mr. J. Robinson, of Anderby, gave 40 guineas. The 
Uleeby Grange flock, the property of Mr. John Turner, averaged 11 guineas. The 
higher prices were £25 10s., £24, and £21. Mr. Henry Dudding, of Riby Grange, near 
Grimsby (late of Panton), sold 30, making an average of nearly £12; Mr. Samuel’ 
Grant, Brigg, got one for 21 guineas, and another at £15 (for exportation to New Zea- 
land). The Wootton Dale rams, the property of Mr. Thomas Taylor, Havercroft, aver- 
-aged nearly £9. Forty rams of the famous Cadeby flock, bred by Mr. John Walesby, 
Kirkham, averaged £15 10s. per head, one of the best averages obtained in Lincoln 
Shire last season. The highest prices were 54 and 56 guineas. The highest-priced ram 
belonging to Mr. J. Pears, of Mere, was bought by Mr. H. Smith, of Cropwell Grove, 
for 50 guineas. Mr. E. Paddison, of Ingfeby, obtained an average of £8 10s. 1d. Mr. 
W. Grimes, of Harmston, made an average of £10 18s. 43d. Thirty shearlings, bred 
‘by Mr. C. 8. Dickenson, of Ashficld House, Branston, averaged £10 7s. 63d. In Ireland 
‘the highest price was 24 guineas, obtained by Mr. R. E. Going, of Nenagh, and his aver- 
age was £2 over that of last year. 


YORKSHIRE OR WENSLEYDALE, 


The origin of this breed is somewhat obscure. It is locally termed Wensleydale, al- 
though known in the south of Scotland as the Yorkshire. It has a dash of Leicester 
blood, and it is through this cross that the blue faces were first introduced. The Wens- 
leydales furnish rams for crossing with blask-faced ewes and Cheviots, the produce be- 
ing styled ‘‘half-breeds’’ or ‘‘Mashams.’’ The rams follow the ewes over the hills, 
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and the ewes are very prolific, and excellent milkers. The general character of this 
breed is hardy, with a tendency to accumulate flesh rapidly. The word *‘ Masham’? 1s 
given to these sheep because a large fair is held 
At the annual Jamb fair more than 60,000 sheep and lambs were penned; buyers were 
present in large numbers. Trade was rather slow, but a good business was done. ° Gooil- 
bred rams were in great demand, and found a ready sale at prices varying from £9 to 
_, £16; good-bred ram lambs, £3 10s. to £4. ; , 


DEVON LONGWOOLS. 


These are chiefly confined to Devon, and few sales were recorded. One thing is cer- 
tain that Sir J. H. Heathcote-Amory still continues to exhibit at the Royal, and that 
successfully. At the Royal York mecting Sir John entered in the Any Other class and 
was placed second with an uncommonly neat and good Devon Longwool; he had also 
the he and r for another excellent sheep of the same breed; and he carried off the first 
prize with the only entry in the Shearling Ewe class. Mr. C. Norris, of Motion, Broad- 
clyst, sold 20 rams for £217 7s. Many of the sheep had taken prizes at the agricultural 
shows, and were sold ia fine condition with heavy fleeces. One ram was let at 18 
guineas and another at 15 guineas. The highest price was given by Mr. Bowden for 
lot 10, and for it he paid 21 guineas. Mr. J. N. Franklin, of Huxham, disposed of 23 
rams for £103 9s. The highest figure offered was 154 guineas by Mr. Gould for the 2- 
year-old ram which won third at Launceston, and had been he at Cardiff, Torquay, and 
Reading. The ewes fetched fair prices. The average of Mr. Norris’s was 10 guineas, 
and Mr. Franklin's 9 guineas. 


DORSET HORNS. | 


The Dorset Horn is pre-eminently the sheep which produces the early lamb in spring. 
This breed had wonderful luck during the past season, no doubt owing to the outcry 
about early lamb. But the breed is evidently adapted for early maturity, and at the 
spring market at Croxton Farm, near Dorchester, unprecedently high prices were real- 
ized for Dorset Horns. Two-tooth ewes ranged from 75s. to 95s. apiece, whilst the four- 
tooths made from 69s. to 88s.; six-tooths brought from 7Us. to 83s., and the off-going 
ewes 66s. to 69s,; couples, 98s.; rams, 4 to 5 guineas; and ram lambs, 5} to 10 guineas 

* per pair. This lot was brought to a high state of perfection by Mr. Cox, this being 
amply proved by the extraordinary prices obtained, which are still more so, considering 
the sheep had been previously shorn, That this variety is becoming popular there is 
no denying, and at the annual sale Mr. T. Ensor, of Dorchester, disposed of 20,000 in 
one day. ‘This was considerably in excess of last year by several thousands. The re- 
sult was due mainly to the efforts put forth by Mr. Ensor, who offered prizes of the value 
of 30 guineas for the best dratts of horn ewes entered for sale at the fair; and this evoked 
a spirited competition. The prize ewes of Mr. Mayo’s fetched the top price—80s. ; other 
good lots made 68s. to 74s. ; 


SOUTHDOWNS. 


This is the principal breed of the Downs variety, and is favored by the Prince of Wales 
and Lord Walsingham, who have flocks of unrivalled excellence. The Southdowns are 
beautiful sheep, and, though short in wool, make capital mutton. Very few sales took 
place last season. The rams belonging to the executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jack- 
son, Deepdale, near Scarborough, were sold. The 36 rams offered were in high condi- 
tion, and realized £6 10 s. average. Two grand sheep were purchased by Lord Londes- 
borough for £9 and £7 each; four others sold for over £9 per head, and another for £8 
5s. Mr. W. Rigden, of Hove, sold 26 shearling rams at an average of £21 16s. Gd. 
each., This was a capital price for sheep, and Mr. Rigden was well rewarded for his Ja- 
bor in breeding such anexcellent flock. Inaddition to thenumerous honors Mr. Rigden’s* 
flock has gained at the Royal Show since 1850, it has also taken 24 prizes at the Bath 
and West of England, 4 prizes at the Southern counties, and various prizes at other 
shows. The secret of the success of the Hove flock doubtless lies in the fact that the 
present shepherd has been with Mr. Rigden for twenty-one years, and during that time 
28 first, 26 second, and 6 third prizes have been won. 


ROMNEY MARSH. 


This breed, which is confined chiefly to this district, has been wonderfully fortunate 
of late years, and Mr. George Slater, of Canterbury, does all he can to keep it in front. 
In the south Kentish sheep are extremely popular. Ata sale of 57 rams belonging to 

“Mr. Powell prices ranged from £7 7s. to £43, and 4 fetched between £29 and £35. 
These are good figures to pay for the much-despised Kentish breed. 


H. Ex. 51——50 
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OXFORDSHIRE DOWNS. . 
, 


These have taken quite a firm hold of the affections of many bréeders in Bedfordshire, 
Bucks, Hunts, &c. The Oxford Down is an attractive sheep, and the specimens exhib- 
ited at the Royal York Show were worthy of the national gathering. Quality was ob- 
servable all along the line, and where so much excellence was discernible they were most 
difficult classes to judge. The ram sales were fully successful, and attracted numerous 
buyers from the continent. At Mr. John Treadwell’s sale at Upper Winchendon, a 
number of shearling and ram Jambs were disposed of at an average of a trifle over £23 
12s, A number of the rams were bought for Germany, although a few were picked up 
by our Gallie neighbors. The Fyfield flock of Mr. A. F. Nulton-Druce averaged £17 
10s., and the Biddenham lot realized the handsome average of £15 11s. Mr. Albert 
Brassey, who was so successful at the Royal Show at York, was equally fortunate in 
the sale ring. The Heythorp flock averaged £14, being an increase of nearly £1 com- 
pared with last year’s average. Mr. George Street, of Maulden, obtained an average 
of £10 1s. 3d. Mr. Fred. Street, of Somersham Park, also disposed of 40 fine sheep at 
an average of £14 9s. 8d. Mr. John Worley’s flock averaged £14 3s. 2d., and Mr, 
Ed. Gillett’s Bampton flock obtained an average of £15 3s. Drafts were sold from’ va- 
rious flocks, the averages ranging from 4 to10 guineas. Equally favorable prices were 
obtained for ewes and ewe lambs; and on the whole the Oxford Downs went off very 
well. They are great favorites on the continent, and before long will be found in the 
United States. 

HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 


These are a cumparatively new variety,* and are said to have been produced by South- 
down crosses on the old Wiltshire sheep. The breed possesses in a high degree the qual- 
ities of fecundity and early maturity. Indeed, we have known 100 wether lambs, just a 
little over six months old, fetch 72s. per head; and as for weight, three lambs under 
‘ten months weighed at the last Smithfield Club Show (1882) 224 pounds each live weight, 
or upwards of 35 pounds per quarter butchers’ meat. These sheep are massive, broad, 
even, deep, and close-wooled, and do well on dry chalk soils. The Hampshires fared 
particularly well both in the show-yard and in the salering. Mr. Alfred Morrison, after 
his Hamburg success, won well at York with large, long, and lusty animals. Mr. 
William Parsons (Micheldever) also had a fair time of it, and secured-first and second 

in the shearling ewe class with well-rounded, neat sheep. In the sale ring his flock 
averaged £15 13s. for rams, and 97s. 3d. for ewes. The Hackwood flock of Mr. John 
Larto': averaged £12 103. The Wrotham Hill Park lot were quickly disposed of at an 
average of £6; two of the rams being bought for exportation to Jamaica. The supply 
at Welton fair exceeded 100,000, and were chiefly bought by flockmasters in the west- 
ern counties. Mr. Twiddell’s flock fetched from £4 14s. 6d. to £1212s.; and Mr. John 
Parris’s averaged about 73 guineas, and Mr. H. Dudding sold 16 rams at an average of £12; 
and Professor Wrightson disposed of 40 at from £6 to £7108. each. Mr. Oakley had 
150 from-his Underwood Hall flock, which fetched from £7 to £10 each. Six rams were 
bought at Peterborough at £5 10s. cach for shipment for Buenos Ayres. Mr. F. Boyce 
(Manor Farm) disposed of 1,400 ewes and lambs at high prices, the total sum realized 

- being £4,484 17s. The Broadfield lot, belonging to Mr. William Lane, averaged £17 7s. 
8d., the average last year being £17 15s., and in 1881 £12 8s. 9d. The Homington flock 
was weeded to the extent of 131 lots. The rams were let as high as 67 guineas. Mr. 
Dibben hired at 42 guineas; Mr. Parsons, of Micheldever, at 61 guineas. Ram lambs were 
sold at 41 guineas, which was given by Professor Wrightson. At the sale of Mr. Pal- 
mer (Berry Court, Wallop, Hampshire) ram lambs were let at from 7} to 22 guineas 
each, the average of 70 being £11 19s. 6d. A number of rams of the well-known Font- 
hill flock, which took the champion prize at the Hamburg Show, were let and sold at 
high prices. The ram lambs were let for the season at 64 guineas. The average at 
which 13 lots were hired was £34 6s. Gd. Theselections from the flock of Mr. W. Cheyney 
Street made satisfactory prices, and the draft ewes, which were remarkably well matched, 
sold for upwards of 5 guineas each. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


This breed is making great headway, and seems to be a great favorite everywhere. 
They are fancied not only in Shropshire, but are found in Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and 
‘in several continental countries, while numbers have been exported to Canada. That 
the breed is decidedly popular cannot be denied. 


*Next oldest to Southdown. 
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The top figures in the sale ring are paid for Shropshires, and they still maintain their 
high character for good mutton. High prices were paid for good rams. Lord Chesham 
obtained £178 for one; Mr. R. Thomas sold two at £110 and £126; Mr. J. Evans got 115 
guineas for one; Mr. J, Beach 110 guineas; and Mr. T. J. Mansell 105 guineas. . The Bir- 
mingham sales were most successful. Mr. C. Randell gave 100 guineas for one of his lord- 
ship’s shearlings. The cwes at Birmingham also made high figures, The lot sent by Mr. 
Henry Lovatt, of Bushbury, Wolverhampton, were run up to 200s. each; and some of 
Mr. A. S. Berry’s flock sold for 210s. each. The lot sent’ by Mr. J. Pulley, M. P., were 
sold at high prices for Canada. The highest average for 60 ewes was obtained by Lord 
Chesham at 150s., an average which has never been exceeded at Birmingham. The Hat- 
tons flock, belonging to Mr. J. Beach, sold and let well, and the average for rams was 
£27 12s, and for ewes £7 14s. 10d. Mr. T. J. Mansell, of Dudmaston, secured 105 
guineas for his first-prize shearling at York, and the average was £24 12s. 4d. The 
famed Uffington flock of Mr. John Evans averaged £30 6s. 2d. for 37 shearling rams, and 
a little over £10 for ewes. At the annual sale of Messrs. Crane and Tanner, of Shra- 
wardine, Lord Chancellor was sold at 65 guineas: and Royal Consort let at 75 guineas. 
The average was £19 14s. 10d. One lotof fiveshearling ewes was bought by Mr. Darling 
at 16 guineas per head. Mr. Charles Byrd never penned a better lot than those he offered 
at Littywood. The 34 averaged a little under 8} guineas a head. The selection of 
rams and ewes from ‘the Montford flock, the property of Mr. T. S. Minton, averaged 
for the rams let and sold £22 3s. Gd. The ewes, for which this flock is so famous, aver- 
aged £9 14s. each. Mr. Thomas Mansell’s Harrington rams sold well. One was let to 
Mr. Farmer at 85 guineas. A two-shear ram, Baron Plassy, was sold to Mr. J. L. Naper 
at 86 guineas. The average of the rams was £24 183. 9d., and the ewes averaged £6 11s. 
9d. Mr. Robert Fisher’s rams (Leconfield, Beverley) averaged a little over £11 2s. The 
average obtained for the Onibury flock of Mr. F. Bach was £1012s.10d. The flock belong- 
ing to the late Mr. George W. Langdale, of Leconfield Park House, near Beverley, was 
disposed of, the rams making an average of £7 5s., the ewes fetching prices up to 87s. each. 
The Beaumontcote rams, the property of Mr. William Hesseltine, made an average of 
nearly 12 guineas. The highest-price was 31 guineas. At Beaudesert 35 rams, the prop- 
erty of Mr. John Darling, realized an average of £9 14s. 6d.; the ewes (a splendid show) 
£5 15s. For the ewes the highest prices realized were 155s. and 160s. each. Mrs. Darrs’s 
rams at Odstone Hall made fair prices, and the ewes sold at 160s. each. Mr. Richard 
Thomas, of Baschurch, got an average for rams sold and let of £28 7s. each, and ewes _ 
rather over 9} guineas each. For shearling ewes, in pens of five, the Hon. G. Smith 
gave £126, and a Canadian gentleman paid £110 5s. for another lot. Mr. J. L. Naper, 
of Loughcrew, had a good sale. Mrs. Barrs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, got the gem of 
the shearlings at 120 guineas, the highest price ever paid fora ram in Ireland. ‘Che 36 
rams averaged £18 6s. At Mr. Thomas Fenn’s Home Farm, Downtun Castle, the 
highest priced shearling ram was bought by Mr. J. C. Phillips at 35 guineas. The old- 
established Haughton flock was dispersed on account of the decease of the proprietor, 
Mr. Charles Wadlow. The ram Bridgnorth was knocked down at 30 guineas. The 23 
rams sold averaged £11 9s. 7d. each. Mr. J. E.. Farmer solda lotof rams andewes. The 
shearling rams ranged from 7 to 23 guineas, the latter being the highest price,and paid by 
Earl Powis. The ewes fetched fair prices. During the season Colonel Ridgway was a 
good buyer, and turned up at several sales, and what is more, selected good stuff and 
gave stiff prices. Good stock were sold, and their value was realized. Indeed, all 
round the Shropshire sales of 1883 will compare faverably with those of previous seasons. 


CHEVIOTS. 

The lithe and handsome Cheviots were in great force at the Lothian and Border sales. 
The Cheviots showed a gteat increase in number on last year. At the autumn sale at 

’ Hawick upwards of 1,300 rams were catalogued, being nearly 500 more than last year. 
The bulk were Cheviots. Mr. Robson, Bellingham, sold a Cheviot ram for £55, and an- 
other was sold for £45. The average was £13 19s. In afew instances the average prices 
of last year were overtopped. ‘The highest price obtained for the Hindhope rams was 
£51; at Edinburgh there was some crack lots, and the animals were shown to the best 
advantage. In several cases they realized the highest average, £9 6s. -4d., and they 
likewise topped their class, Mr. Paterson, Crookedston, giving £25 for a handsome 


shearling. 
THE BLACK-FACED SUFFOLK.* 


These are rapidly coming into favor in East Anglia. This breed differs to some ex-. 
tent from the Scotch Blackfaces. The Suffolks are proper niggers, so far as face and legs 


* First described in August, 1883, by H. Ksains Jackson, in ‘‘The Field,’ but here 
unacknowledged. 
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go, and the more sable they are the better. This breed is a cross between the South- 
downs and Norfolk Blacks of half a century ago, probably improved with Hampshire 
Down crosses. The meat of the Sufiolk is juicy and Jean, and the mutton is much in 
request in various centers. The breed is active and hardy, and can live where other va- 
rieties would be famished. Mr. E. Gittus made the top figure of the season, namely, 
£20, and the average being £14 2s. Mr. Gittus’s shearling ewes fetched 126s. for the 
best pen at Newmarket, where Messrs. Slater and Northend both sold ramsat 26 yuineus 
each, and the Marquis of Bristol got 25 guineas for another. At Ipswich fair Mr. J. A. 
Smith’s consignment was one of great promise, having been selected from the best ewes 
of his flock. He sold 16 ram lambs at.an average of 13 guineas, and 40 lambs at an av- 
erage of £9 3s. Messrs, Sexton and Grimwade, who were the first to inaugurate the 
auction competitions, sold 70 ram lambs and afine lot of ewe and wether lambs. A fine 
yam was purchased by Mr. Robert Cross for £5 5s, Mr. W. Gurdon, of Brantham Court, 
sold his best specimen for £13 10s. Mr. E. Fyson sold 12 ram Jambs at 12} guineas, 
&e. Mr. Jacob Walker sold his flock, as he was about to take a smaller farm. The 
Suffolk ewes made high prices. The 210shearlings realized atotal of £911. The highest 
figure realized, 95s. per head. Shearling rams realized from £8 to £3. 


SCOTCH BLACKFACES, 


In Scotland Black-faced sheep are supplanting the Cheviots, as it is a more hardy breed, 
which has weathered the storms of severe winters more successiully, and on this account 
larger numbers have been offered for sale ail over the country. They met an exceed- 
ingly good market, and averaged within a shade of £16 cach. Mr. Brydon, of Burn- 
castle, had the next average of £10138. The highest price paid of £45 was by Mr. 
Thorburn, Stonehill. Mr. Dodd, Northumberland, also bought one at £44. The Duke 
of Argyll bought one at £37, and another at £24. 

Mr. Charles Howatson, of Glenbuck, Ayrshire, offered a wonderful lot at histwelfth 
annual sale, and made capital prices. A three-shearram made £20. The highest prices 
were given for three shearling rams, sired by Glenbuck Yet. Mr. Fleming, Lesmaha- 
gow, paid the top figure of £43 for Glenbuck Again. Mr. M’Naughton, Aberfeldy, 
bought Arabi at £30; and Mr. Hamilton, Tyndrum, gave £29 for Duncan Gray. The 
tup lambs got, by Glenbuck Yet made the remarkable average of £13 14s. 6d. each, Mr. 

-Brydon, Burncastle, paying the extraordinary sum of £28 10s. for a handsome ram, com- 
bining symmetry, size, and substance. This price has never been equaled for a Black- 
faced lamb, the highest last year being £13. 

Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch, Argyllshire, sold some Black-faced sheep. The shearling 
tups averaged £7a head. Mr. Campbell, Ormaig, bought the highest priced one at 
£36. The total increase on the stock proceeds of last year’s sale for a similar number 
of sheep was £600. This shows that the Blackfaces are gradually rising in value in 
Scotland. 

There were doubtless many other sales and incidents worthy of remark which trans- 
pired during 1883; but we have simply dealt with the facts as presented to us in the 
markets. Under the circumstances, flockmasters are to be congratulated on the results 
of the past season’s sales, and to hope fora continuance of thesame friendly competition 
in the year 1884. ‘ 


SHEEP PORTRAITS. 


[Inclosure No. 8 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


The portrait (Plate 367) is reproduced from the Agricultural Gazette for 1874, as a fit- 
ting illustration of the Oxford Down breed. This ram was shown by Mr. C. Howard at 
the Hull and Cardiff meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society, and he was commended 
at both places. Everyone knows that the history of the breed includes many names, such 
as Treadwell, Gillett, Druce, Howard, Street, and others; and illustrations might have 
been selected—reproduced from former years—of sheep from any of their celebrated 
flocks. We have selected the illustration here given, however, as being on rather a larger 
scale than the others; and, notwithstanding a certain distortion due to the lens, includ- 
ing much exaggeration'of the head and muzzle of the sheep, as being a fair representation 
of the excellent and massive form, fine character of wool, &c., indicative of the breed. 

This breed originated in a cross between the Cotswold ram and the Hampshire Down 
ewe; and Mr. Twynam, now of Winchester, was one of the leaders, forty years ago, in 
maintaining that the breed should be made permanent by continuing to breed from these’ 
cross-bred sheep, until at length a permanent type was established. This has now been 


OXFORD DOWN SHEEP 


Julius Bren & Co. lath. 
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accomplished. The breed is remarkable for mass and quality of mutton, combined with 
a heavy fleece. Pricés are large, and those for ewes in any other breed are now given for. 
well-bred Oxfordshire Down rams. 


MUTTON AND WOOL. 


The portraits will, we believe, be admitted to be successful representations of two cap- 
ital breeds of sheep. The form, thanks to the plotographer, and even the character of 
the wool, thanks to the artist, are very successfully depicted. There is a certain amount 
of distortion seen in the exaggerated length of the hind leg, as compared with fore leg in 
the Oxford Down; and that the two pictures are not drawn to a common scale may be 
gathered from a comparison of the shepherds, as well asiof the sheep; but we claim to 
have succeeded, nevertheless, in representing to our readers good and characteristic por- 
traits of two very important breeds. 

Plate 368 represents ‘‘ Hermit,’’ a Lincoln ram, 3 years and 4 months old, shown at 
Liverpool by Mr. Henry Smith, of the Grove, Cropwell Butler, Bingham, Nottingham- 
shire. Ife took the first prize for Lincoln rams, other than shearlings. He was bred by 
Mr. T. Casswell, Pointon, Falkingham. ; 

Plate 369 is a portrait of an Oxfordshire Down ram, ‘‘Campsfield,’’ belonging to Mr. 
A. F. Milton Druce, and shown at Liverpool in the class of older rams, where it took 
the first prize. It is 3 years aud 5 months old, and was bred by the exhibitor. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


[Inclosure No. 9 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


SuTTON, WIMBORNE, DORSET, 

January 8, 1884. 
Sir: My specialty is pigs; therefore I imagine any remarks on such would hardly 
come under the above-printed queries. I have for years been very successful as a breeder 
of large white pigs, and more recently of Berkshires, having secured at the Smithfield 
Club show, in December, 1883, the champion award for the best pen of pigs in the show. 
These Berkshires at eight months one week and three days old weighed each 16 score 
pounds. My white pigs are hardy, and famed for size and early maturity; e¢. g., the pen 
exhibited at the same time as the Berkshires, also taking first prize, attained the average 
weight each of 32 score pounds at sixteen months. My opinion is that the Berkshire 
breed is the most hardy, and could be bred and reared in the United States with the 

most perfect success. I feed my pigs on barley and maize-meal, 
Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH SAUNDERS. 


[Inclosure No. 10 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


My Berkshires answer admirably. My sows run out on grass land nearly all the year 
round, except when they have young. I have 260 acres of plowing, and I find swine 
dispose of my tail corn more profitably than sending it to market. 

IT sell all my pigs for breeding purposes, having a good name for them. 

ALFRED ASHWORTH. 

TABLEY GRANGE, 

Kemtsford, Cheshire. 


THE YORKSHIRES. 


[Inclosure No. 11 in Consul-General Merritt’s report.] 


Pigs have been my great weakness. I have during the last twenty-five years tried aii 
our English varieties. Berkshires, I found, were poor breeders and sucklers, and grew 
very slowly when from three to six months old. ‘Tamsworths wero shy brutes and very 
slow payers or feeders. The small blacks and small whites are good breeders and fatten 
quickly at any age, but their meat is too fat for present tastes. The common English 
pig is a brute prolific enough but ruinous to fatten. I have found the middle white 
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and the large, white Yorkshire far away the best of all. , They gre very prolific, grow 
fast, and fatten quickly at any age, and the carease is exactly what is now required either 
for pork or bacon purposes. I have now a herd of 340, all eligible for entry in the pro- 
posed herd-book which a few of us are trying to establish. I try to keep my pigs as 
naturally as possible, feed well, give plenty of exercise, and begin to breed from them 
early. I send them all over the world, 

SANDERS SPENCER. 


THE BLACK SUFFOLK PIG. 


[Inclosure No. 12 in Consul-General Merritt’s Report.] 
District: 
Mean temperature, 50° F.; temperature in summer, 60° F.; winter, 40° F.; 
Soil, sandy preferable. 
Subsoil geological strata, grit. 
Pasturage, natural or artificial grasses: 
How is stock housed? Warm and dry, avoid floors or walls which-are good con- 
ductors of heat and cold. 
Name of breed: 
Suffolk small black-breed pig. 
Size at maturity? 420 pounds. 
Origin of breed: 
Crosses between Essex, Chinese, Dorset, and other breeds. 
Description, and how long pure bred? Thirty years or more. 
Color? Black. 
Maturity ? Eighteen months. 
Meat? Short, sweet, and juicy. 


Black pigs are preferred to white ones because they stand exposure to the sun’s rays 
better when out feeding on the pastures or clover leys in summer. During a greater por- 
tion of the year this description of pig will find its own living on good, well-drained 
pastures, with an occasional rain upon the stubbles or clover leys. They aresmall feed- 
ers and very contented and easy-tempered. When fattening it is sometimes difficult to 
get them to take sufficient exercise. They can be forced into early maturity, at six 
months of age, if required. 

J. A. SMITH. 


AKENHAM, Ipswich. 
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SECRETARY'S LETTER TRANSMITTING TO THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES REPORTS, IN REPLY TO'A DEPARTMENT OIROULAR, FROM 
THE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES, ON CATTLE AND DAIRY FARMING 
AND THE MARKETS FOR CATTLE, BEEF, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THEIR 
SEVERAL DISTRICTS. 


Principal points of circular to consuls, 3; exports of cattle and cattle products from the United 
States to tho United Kingdom and to all other countries during the year 1884, 4; 
number and value of live cattle imported into the United Kingdom, value per head, 
and the countries whence imported, during the year 1884,5; American cattle the best 
general cattle, 6; nomber of oxen imported into the United Kingdom during the years 
1875 and 1884, and the countries whence imported,7; quantitics and value of fresh 
beef imported into the United Kingdom during the year 1884, and the countries 
whence imported, 7; value per pound of the fresh beef imported from the several coun- 
tries into the United Kingdom during the years 1880-1884, 8; American fresh beef in 
tho English market, 8,9; number of live cattle in the several countries of Europe, 10; 
purposes for which cattle are raised in the several countries of Europe, and the wants 
and supply of the several countries, 11; imports of meat, preserved otherwise than by 

. salting, into the United Kingdom during the year 1884, total quantities and value, 
value per pound, and the countries whence imported, 12; number of cattle in countries 
outside of Europe, 12; fresh-meat trade of Germany with the Argentino Republic, 13 ; 
dairy products in Europe, 14; butter imports of the United Kingdom, total quantities 
and valuo, value per pound, and the countries whence imported, 1884, 15 ; exports of 
American butter, decreased consumption of, in England and causes thereof, 16, 17; Irish 
hermetically sealed butter, 18 ; exports of oleomargarine from the United States during 
the year 1884, 19; cheese imports of the United Kingdom in 1884, total quantities and 
value, value per pound,and countries whence imported, 20; exports of American 
canned and salted beef, beef-tallow, &c., during the year 1884, 21; total exports of 
American cattle and cattle products during the year 1824, 22; cattle-breeding in foreign 
countries, 22, 23. 


TABULATED STATEMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE SECRETARY'S LETTER. 


Cattle statistics : Page., 
(1) Statement showing the exports of cattle from the United States during the eleven years 
ending with the year 1884, showing the numbers and total value and the value per 

head of the cattle exported to each country.......---------.-2s seen ee en ee cece ee ee er eeee 25 
(2) Statement showing the imports of cattle into the United Kingdom during the eleven years 
ending with the year 1884, showing the number and total value and the value per head 

of che cattle imported from each country .......--. 2-5. --ee ee cence nent renee ne secneeees 25, 26 


Fresh-beef statistics: : 
(3) Statement showing the exports of fresh beef from the United States from the year 1877 


(the first officially recorded year of its export) to and including the year 1884, showing 

the quantity and total value and the value per pound of the exports to each country... 28 
(4) Statement showing the imports of fresh beef into the United Kingdom during the eleven 

years ending with the year 1884, showing the quantity and total value and the valuo 

per pound of the imports from each country ..-------+----2+-seree seeeee ence eee istewsteiars 29 


Butter statistics: 
(5) Statement showing the exports of butter from the United States during the eleven years 


ending with the year 1884, showing the quantity and value of the exports to each con- 
tinent and country therein .....-- 2... --.enee eee eee e een e ene e eee ererene ceeneennnees 30, 31 
(6) Statement showing the imports of butter and oleomargarine into the United Kingdom 
during the eleven years ending with the year 1884, showing the quantity and total value 
and value per pound of the imports from each country ....-...-....-. vadeuntmanesecn oe 82, 33 


Cheese statistics: 
(7) Statement showing the exports of cheese from the United States during tho cleven years 
ending with the year 1884, showing the quantity and value of the exports to each con- 
tinent and country therein .......--.22..2cceeeee er ees cee neeee nner een e ear ecccee cenees 84, 35 
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(8) Statement showing the imports of cheese into the United Kingdom during the eleven 
years ending with the year 1884, showing the quantity and total value and the value 
per pound of the imports from each country........ --.2--eeee ese e eee een ee renee eeerees a6 

General statistics : 

(9) Statement showing the exports from the United States of cattlo and cattle products— 
horned cattle, fresh beef, canned beef, other beef, butter, cheese, beef tallow, and oleo- 
margarine—during the year 1884, showing the number and value of cattle and the 
quantity, and value of the sevora] products eaported to each country ...... distadie ote isisis: 37-44 
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Geary Bros., London ...........-0.sccecceceeseenes cecccecccccceee dehy, icra teen 540 
South Africa: 
Stockdale, Richard H., Wynnberg, Cape Colony........... Ciiedviceesaedsccaceddumcneven 669 

Adama, Lyell T., consul at Geneva: 

(1) Report on cattle in the district of Geneva...............-- bia loin aleraicie Rineicieinia smiowimoeienie 821-323 


(Cattle census; meat-cattle imports; results of brooding from imported cattle, 821; 
characteristics of Swiss cattle; special statistics of Swiss cattle, 322; housing, 
feeding, breeding, soil, grasses, &c., 323.) 


(2) Report : The manufacture of Swiss cheese (for particulars sce Choose) ....-....+--.++ 682-685 
Adulteration of food products in Europe and tho United States ..., 16 
Advice to Amoricans in regard to buying foreign cattle. (See Purchasing cattlo, and also un- 

der United States.) 
Afrieander cattle, charaeterigttes .c.c.cc0 2. .4enses cawscnws vexeeanexacwsseaw 669 

MALK; DIIGO, WELLNG: je: sieaiecc cic ee sieis.aiacivies sew everaieslaciaelewseWcnie'c cinaeasiaice acer ea : 670 
Age for breeding cattle........ SEE NS Teineaic hAiniek wisiesnteinis wis Sistas ag ap etnseedodee tecataune nee e2 
Agriculture : 

Average yield of Carlton County, Ontario .... 22.20. ..2 2 see eee ene en nee seenneseenencnenes 568 

Central Chamber of, England .............02.. 200s eeececescee sewn cceene ence cemacmneneeenes 722 


College, Ontario. Report of: On Shorthorns ‘anil “Agrelives, 549; on Heréfords and 
Devons, 550 ; yield of different breeds of cattle at, 561. 


Shows in England in 1883, list of....... Pee aie acta: Saad ersateje d sisieisiesatew nie Se RISEE 
School of, at Aichstettin, Germany.......--e-eceeeeesceeee oie pibidlawwaie sid sisialeoheian ence 
Hohenheim, Germany...... ajalate telalesnte Baieradaaiste eiarnisiaielvisimvalsiw oan Sav sroiaeerknale acielstse 
Alb cattle: 
Characteristics, weight, &6 ..... 22... 00sec cece eee c eee e een e nent ee rece ee ener eneenn ceeeneenes 392 
PPRICO ss cts sorsje sive sienna sie Suisieeee Sealine, See ae seese reralaigheluinatsiniea's'a ew SRA Vio nabs 6 RES asic eaieaispceiu 396 
Algau Dairy Association ....-..-.- see. sceenesece nen cere cece nen n er eeeeee pda de ebiogeadents 457 
Algauer cattle: . 
Butter yield. vvicsenssew snes cevieceesanne cc snsasenses oiaid ale saeiats sia Wemiew aiaioe ewer ees cle ae-. 394, 439 
Characteristics .........-.. peatere Ew ewiewre Sa ate sicienecie wos ore 439 
Habitat... 222.0 eee e nc cece cence cone cnc nee teemencenerenn sane eesioaseetesces hese 398, 406, 446 
suielsle MuGse rabamen neGeee® 9 iene aerate some eNaew abi eenameaeeETemeExeetadee ens 304 
. 394, 405, 406, 439, 448, 478 
5 Sopa eseainctiih eta tehaakielconaan nedensec sine aeaienee wake deel aa cite aninaeaeeteons eenee. 394, 405 
pina nisngiete ce Sac aty nen nin ah ee MeO awa Gm ENA ameaumusloreey 396 
394, 405, 406, 439, 448, 478 
Algerian cattle: 
Care and handling...........---+--s+see-+0 valseeinie eplaeaebiae anes ceisiesheeeemeneteewes: Seren 258 
Characteristics ......-...-.0-20eo cence ee ees, ajarnie wintisterba diparele Sri SEES wees So anicie sa nadie Actes 257 
Mil yicld .... 222. .cce cece eee cert e reer enn nee e rece tenes rn enanenem ner eceteessenannenees 258 
Allan, David. Experienco of Ayrshire breeders. ....-------+------rreesceeeee cece ee cece ee eeee 138 
Allen, Charles M., consul, at Bermuda : 
Report: Cattle in Bormuda........-..-0- 20 s-eeee ceca eee e tren seen teee ee eneeee en reee tenes 639 
‘Alps: 
Dairying on .--2..-..02.cencee seer c eee et ee eeee serene Sammy a ieteaess Meas eee eres sesso 311 
Grazing cattle on ..-....--- -2-+-- 2+ eeeeeeee eee teste eee eeee git Audisasbisia stetitieemataes 310 
American: 
Beef, canned, in Hungary ......-.------+-++++ eet neccascees édlalnaisiaie Welaiwaintsarsie's Yseteiaepas sis nie, 533 
Fresh, exports of, 1877-1884 .....-..20--ceseee eee crete tte erceee reer ee 28, 37 
in England, and British butchers .......-.00.+-+-++eee0+eeeeeees 8 
Salted, canned, and preserved, exports of, 1884 ...---.++--- seen geneeesensenecee 21, 37 
Butter, decline in exports, and remedy Dk) 0) 18 
Decreased consumption of, in British markets.....--.--- ce Gosithals eau aauseme enced 16 
Exports of, 1874-1884 ......----------2e erect ere r renner ett eeeeene cece sme aes cece sens bes 
scataginadeab as ek eawa tp SUS TIR SETA ela daas wae Gee aaRaeleiaae r 


vg. Danish and French in Ceylon 
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Cattle best genoral cattle in the world, 
Exports of, 1874-1884.........02..006 
Fattening in England .......... 


Lower California 
Oldenburg.... 


Market for, in Ontario ...........-.... 
Superiority of, in the British aiindhel i inSiote ore ao Sie ciprata wien erp tmracaiapeiajeictorsiatene <iereie ions a wre aio ate s 6 
Cheese, butter, and oleomargarine in Holland ........-..0..e: pence cnseee cecteceremeseanees 510 


In the English market ........-....-+--0+5 see eee coeeneeeeeceeee 20 
Exports of ......-.2.2. .---05 sig pe steaRtneeeas, 39 
Craze-for English cattle ies os eras oie.ace:sinsicioaia'er ote arstssaie ain aia nie ia(ea s/eicininiaia (ale, sie aiusarsiain ie ajecoinie ela neere aie 2 
Farmers at fault in cattle breeding 51 
Horses in Bel Qi scenseccenen wwrrsssa ae ewerssenaeseenseusewslweney vensexeenes Creer enewese 382 
Products, counterfeiting, in Belgium 369 
for Belgian consumption...... 2.2. ..ccce sees secene cee e eee sidadbbaissabaeeecuiectiosicis 370 
Analysis and value of cattle food in Germany... ..ccceccuccncnnsscccnceeccescnseneceeence wae 444, 445 
Analysis of milk of Jersey cattlo ........-...cceeseneee eleiale bia ieee aiaialerencyersherasei we ava ch wie avaveasarave diaeery 122 
Andalusia: 
384 
385 
Pasturage and special statistics of cattlo.............-..-4+ sth eanvcialaneai one epemeinnimam areeniiaee 385 
Andalusian cattle, characteristics ........-...-..- gis wid wiaraesehaveiercrataratanaie bie siege chetaicie clavebave sialateiomncraints 386 
Andrews, C. C., consul-general at Rio de Janeiro: 
Report: Cattle i 8 ie) ene ee en ee er ee 630-632 
(Brazjlian cattle and the home market; tho old native eattle, 630; mixed breeds in 
Brazil; consumptionfof becf and dairy products in Rio de Janeiro, 631; special 
statistics; weights, yield, characteristics, and origin of cattle; soil, housing, 1o- 
pography, &c., 632.) 
Angeln cattle: 
Census of bulls ........-....-- aaphistataatenisiareie wetatete sSiSTaIGISIE Linea opSlaherete ste aeR IS cis ealS SM siera- nies 493 
Characteristics Of........-..-scescseescsecece esis Siew spbedaaranioul eine sis Gasieeicumeaiaer ad - 395, 400 
BODE enwcsxnsae cre nncanw cerns «oes er eew Nauki Rene KeEReR NNN EOR RnR edema eeenE 395 
Milk yield of...... Arcee wan Re aKasON sidan gi - -410, 490, 492, 524 
ORI PIM OF ois cre ciriesiarsienacinicianicraaiersterneladaainerss Bends siole dis os nie are amiarsalieis sloasantedesseRRea RG ac% 492 
Price of .... 396 
Weight of ... -410, 41, 490, 492, 494, 495, 524 
Anglesea, topography, soil, climate, &C......- 20. eee eens eee ce cme scart eeene wens centennceene 166 
Appanzell cattle, characteristics of. ... 3 307 
Ardennaise cattle, characteristics of......-..-. é 361 
Area, acreage, and cattle distribution in France. s 268 
And population of Russia........... acStare ote ate myocavele-aliniaintealbiash oie Sjasasdils o/h didisialommueninta sleniaaierciaee 521 
* Of Silesia .... ‘ 432 
ViOnie Zire lB siaicinic-cisisiararsrs arama hestecata, aie wea toava Baialatae amsaintanesieaisiyeieaicaniare 637 
Argentine Republic: 
Cattle vs. sheep in...... Bnet es ateO8 612 
Census of horned cattle in. . - 12,605 
Driving cattle in....... 609 
Estancias, cattle, in..........-...2... eselemieswene, ayewaicleeaeewsie cee sicins Onsiwe Seivis Sieiveicicis citewis 609 
Capital required to start an estancia in 619 
Exports of cattle products from.............. se ewe eee Nees She ene we , 06 
Fresh-meat trade of, with Germany.......--...cceeceeece seeeee cen cceeceeeeece cea ueanceee 13 
POUT Of CHEMO TAISIN gv. osmicncyinsis neal nie dennis on ste sweineadacheenbatewaniey eosiewichiels acisceaes 620 
Guacho herders, dexterity Of ...........2cccccecesccacenccetenccecneeteceee center cccsceane 612 
Herding cattle ini. 2.3 deceeseapecctet.scecepsceesinsemeoecep ceetearcerisnceaaw eancostoeudeacs 611 
Improvement of breeds in -....... 022. ceeenccnene cncccesecueescccceccuccanssccceseceuce = 616 
Introduction of horned cattle into. .............ccccec ceneeccuscenscecsccsceccecscccscancee 604 
Management of cattle in. ._........c...eccceucoeccoccsacpecccencsncaccnacecececcccscccee ee 607 
Marking cattle in, feasting, &c. LdetsSae Soiseduce 612 
Milch cows in................2. oh cecaauan eean 608 
617 
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Argentine Republic—Continued. Page. 
Prices of cattle in..........---++++ waa pare di atdsois bin tave. pole sista etcetera auare stag re ealawealeiaieraa’s Wee séie 618 
Slaughter, cattle raised for... ...a..eee ence ee cee ee eee eet eee tenes teen ener name eeees 603 
Slaughtering establishments in.... . 613-616 
Wild cattle of the pampas....--.----- ‘ 604 


Wintering cattle and losses therefrom.....-.....--- 20. - sees cece ee cece ee eee eteen nec ceeeee coo 


Working oxen and milch cows therein.............200 scence cece een e een e ete cate seen nee ces 608 
Arnold, L. B., on ‘‘ Exercise for Cows”. : a 49 
Ashworth, Alfred, on Berkshire pigs 789 
Association : 

Dairies in Denmark; (Uni0D) oscicieasiecicccaiscisenaicic sais sineic ne ciceeeicis oiaeniajaatcarsie seataerse'sis 498 
England (co-operative) ..-<.++--<.-4-2+4-1eerenevensenes ceeeneasee oeeeen ade eewan 719 


Heldenfingen 
Laws of Wurtemberg 
Aubrac cattle: 


Chiarat ler ieti ea vicace case ania te caecuskeranestonesber seme danvie pn ienee td ekead vaennenea reenter 253, 727 
Cross-breeds......--------+-+++ o:l\ecaia'hiaini'a wie oieis Gea nah'vh sla a(S ainle oeiseavaaiatelaa ate whe sidimiedainte 253 
Meat yield... ... 22-222. -0 scene se cncen etme eee censen ceenee semen cannen anes sannnasnennscnasancs 253, 727 
Aure Cattle: 
Characteristics, milking qualities, &C......2222.6 cece ewee ee ccce ee anes teem ence eet e et anes 526 
Australasia: 
New Zealand: , 
Breeds of cattle in: 
Alderney (Jerseys) characteristics, &C...... 02-22. cena en seems cnenes cece nena e en ne 648 
Ayrshires, characteristics, &c ...... 648 
Devons, characteristics, & 47 
Herefords, characteristies, &¢ ........--+-..-2-0---- 645 
Mixed, characteristics, &c.......- 648 
Polled Angus, characteristics, &c . G47 
Shorthorn, characteristics, &c..... 646 
Census of sheep and cattle in.........--+ 12, 642 
Cost of transportation to the Unitéd States. 649 
Dairy farming in-......-..--.-eseee seeeee eee e ne cee n ee cecece aces 649 
Number of distinct cattle breeds in . 649 
Pasture lands of . 642 


Price of cattle in......... 649 


Quarantine, cattle, regulations 643 
' Special statistics: cattle, soil, climate, &e.. y 650 
T: ia, cattle OLevnvas wean caxccamn . 650 
Victoria ...... 220. cne cece eee eeeeeeeee 651 
Aveyron, dairying in .....---....----+++5+-+ 7 253 
Aylmer, Hugh, on Abbey Farm, Sharehoria,s 72 
Ayrshire, topography, soil, climate, &c.....--------- aya SUisiais Sleiaas Homing MEM RSG RAN Sach cae uated "169, 200 
Ayrshire cattle: 
Breeding.....--. eee ere 137 
Butter yield 212, 648 
Characteristics....--..------- siacentua dais snes te sommes dae sauetn digs tae 63, 135, 168, 200, 211, 212, 220; 740 
Dairy herds Of ......2--+-2eeceeeen ener eceecece es rene tensen cones Scistebbuin sine dichiedinanasoarcdal 135 
Feeding......-scceseececececeesconscecnsccnccecceccsenesnneesseneaeence reer secneese rer eae ce 136 
Housing and treatment.....-...-.-20--e+ecsece concn seen eceree tener ees tenceereesen ese enes 186, 168 
In Canada.........- bats .-539, 542, 547, 549, 553, 555, 656, 658, 564, 566, 567, 569 
Finland ...-..----------- 525 
New Zealand, milk and butter yield 648 
Maturity as meat’ producers 7 136 
Millers . 22. - ences cee cree ne cen eee cece ee ene n cance eeeeern nent ene enieee anes teen eees 137, 200, 549, 648 
Milk to butter and cheese, proportion of. . : 212 
Milk yield ...-....-- edue Slo S05 is ale Scie Riniieia ee inic'e 2+ 15, 197, 168, 171, 200, 202, 212, 216, 217, 219, 525, 648 
Only Scotch breed of any object to Americans 217 
Origin and history of .-..-..---/2----0ceeeeesereest eee eee seid obvhiedonia/eeteios rmeianersick 63, 134, 199, 212 
Percentage of meat at maturity ......-..-----+-- mae priaciiois pene aneonsmaaave> 138 
Price of. canna vee neecnnmmeenesscces arndue Seeieeed ages edenaaeey 84, 169, 205, 214 


Weight of ....-0sesceeccnceecseesceanecneenees piucuseteeeVay ee eebOuiie es 74, 188, 168, 171, 200, 216, 219, 625 
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Baar cattle : Page. 
Breeding .nccesecncscce cena nncennnnemeccccccannenasanctes recnaccasccessesseenercanscere eveee 472 
CONG OF. somncsnee seesaw seem ses sels esas deecceitsiec rscee sae ae sees loc ees eae eee 470 
Character stitss: 2623-0 o0said cisco acinenacciaaniencciaavisse sues teeGes te sieG sume dadaieeus emmiesiendizicns 468, 472 


Feeding. 2 ‘ ee eee Rema eed 469 
MAD GAE 2 a ajc cinidioic cin tcraisis asinisio’s bigmicicis aiteswas dinean/wmedtdmx vsmseiw eles vinewiedslelele eleeise sale scene c 469 
Housing sc sscessccsssciens tocee secs ses Risisilaknpicwniereste S sigainnetsiecie Seaweee seemacanretaeeses 469, 472 
MUNN YG 1d ain aerscesets isin tig ateisiatee nin nrwiels eareeye aedaa wine Wie 'acala diate wi bereiaevciele'ba eink winieuie « Saiemielees tote 469, 472 


Price of.....- aeinine 470 
Weolght and si2o ic scsiicciswaeinicc stoioen opccMaesh vas demmdep ee caeacacemseneeeeues seiclechnosinee « 469, 472 
Baar district, topography, soil, climate acaseenae wanes cae 468 


Bacon, John E., chargé d’affaires at Montevideo: 
Report : Cattle and cattle-breeding in Uruguay ...... dnsis’esiswinciainslaciasaiuista eevee wide waste 622, 629 
(Climate ; value of lands and stock, 622; slaughter of cattle and exports of beef, 623; tho 
Liebig extract of becf factory, 624; frozen-meat trade, 625.) 


Baden, cattle breeds in 464 
Consus of cattlo...... 471 
Feeding and breeding. . 466 
Neckar, cattle in....... 471 
Producls of Cattle sn. 6 oisjoie ods set oe nacisasiessisciclee aise seaayieewen ep esiewe seas bestes meets nee’ 473 

Baker, E. L., consul at Buenos Ayres: 

Report: The cattle industry of the Argentino Republic..............---e-eceee eee eee eoees 603-021 

(Milk, butter, and cheese; cattle raised exclusively for slaughter, 603 ; introduction of 
horned cattle into the river Plate; wild cattle of the pampas, 604; conaus of 
cattle, 605; exports of cattle producta, 606; management of cattle, 607; work- 
ing cattle and milch cows, 608. 

Estancias: From, to slaughter-house ; requisites of, 609; number of animals an cstancia 
will maintain; herding stock on, 611; cattle ve. sheep on; marking young ani- 
mals on; horsemanship and dexterity of Guacho herders, 612; great slaughter- 
ing establishment, 613. 

City slaughteriag establishments, 615; efforts to improve Argentine cattle, 616; milch 
cows and butter-making, 617; prices of cattle, 618; fature of the cattle in- 
dustry of the Argentino Republic, 620.) 

Baldwin, Prioessor, on Kerry Cate .nscsscnnevsennenw sive Caceacecacenee eeeesd eee ceewenereere 130 

Ballow, Frank M., consul at Kell: 

Report: Cattle breeds of Baden... . 11.22. eee ce eee cece eee ee cece e cee en ee naccennencenaae 464-472 

(Messkirch cattle; district of Messkirch, 464; painitiag ities of cattle, 465; sizo and 
weight, breeding and feeding, 466; meat production and fattening, milk pro- 
duction, 467; prizo winners, 468; Baar cattle, 468; stables, milk production, fat- 
tening, 469; census and prices of, 470; Black Forest cattle, 470; Odenwald and 
Neckar cattle; cattle census of Baden, 471; special statistics of Badish cattle, 

472.) 

Barmen cattle and cattle product, supply of .....-...0010. 0200 cceeee cece cecceecceccuevececseens 399 
Climalojol soc aisha se mamer stecnet eases added semease eae cadmwbomenammescloneicl acehddemeleatic 400 
Barter, Richard, on Kerry cattlo......... preDalegieceisteaptas ciple te wiee ot akiere viscieeiumemeR sees tecaec 120 
Basquaise cattle, characteristics, habitat, milking qualities... : 526 
Bavaria, cattlo of, characteristics Of ...... 0.22.2 secece sence eneee cece nec eeeenes oieia bal aie i miateisinyaics 475 
Census of domestic animals of 753 
VIN 6 BUOCKE OF so. pai ee bite w aiedeais arsiase eislb ehiinee eee added Welvmela tin aathie somone ead 709 
Cheese (Limburger) and butter of. 480 
Coltiveted grasves ip... .«snnesesxennenermmnenvewanger neRieewawaneNeeesneducuormsmesere 477 
Handling cattle products in ............... 478 
Housing, feeding, and breeding cattle i in.. iia aie wis eluiate rs 'winnuaraicia alot silane ata atomic 477 
Soil and substratum of..... 2.2.22... eee e cee e cece te ce cen eee enone anne scenes ccceeneenenae abi 476 
Special cattle statistics of .... 0.2.2... e eke cee cece ncee ee ceoeeecceseneecescueceeneceesceee 478, 479 
Topography, soils, climate, &c., ence ane e ne nee en eee m nec ennen tenn emas caer enasenrecuan 475 

Bazadaise cattle: : 
Calves, raising ................... simu eaes jecemartin wl dale atonal topo wie wert XG 15 
Characteristics of . 295, 274, 725 
Cross-breeds....... «= 225, 274 
Grazing grounds of. 276 
OVig IN ose se ewes caw tence deineiccsamainisned aeawiad saw ve sie adcie amaeaatisanvenciecoinn selds 255 
DHPOIOEIY OF GIOND ic iaeseaei cus aasoscuwssgeageudausaanendsdmneuseaseduunds vote. ~ 225,274 
Weight and valué of oxen....:.........2.. 0005 ecimaeed Sei cesecseeaetiwecumuewes Z 975 


Working) i's wane « ppene wages expeeasens Len adowsanidiienesiee veede~ed Sens Pee EN GS eae eee awe aeeaw 725 
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Beach, Horatio N., consul at Guayaquil: Page. 
Report: Cattle breeding and cattle products of Ecuador ....... 22.22.20... 2c ence ewe ees 634, 635 
(The seasons in Ecuador, milk yield, number and value of cattle, 634; cultivated 
grasses; profits of cattle raising; origin and characteristics of cattle; topog- 
lapby, soil, pastures, &c., 635.) 


Bearnaise cattic, characteristics and milking qualities ...... 2.02. 0002 eee e een ee cece eenees 726 
Beauchamp, Emory P., consul at Saint Gall: 
Report on Swiss cattle and dairy producta.......... 0.000000. cece ee ecc ce eee ee <aeeieetis 303-320 


(Government assistance to cattle breeders, 303; the spotted breed, 304; offshoots of 
the spotted breed, 305; the Brown Schwitzors; miscellaneous breeds, 306; 
cantonal prize shows, 307; old and now systoms of stabling, 308; handling and 
caring of cattle, 309 ; cattle grazing on tho Alps, 319; dairying on the high Alps, 
311; purity of Saint Gall milk; milk-curo cstablishment; cxport of condensed 
milk; condensed-milk manufacturo, 312; condensed milk factoriesintho United ~ 
States, 313 ; butter-making in Switzerland, 314; imports of butter; centrifugal 
butter-making; cheese-making, 315; oxports of Swiss cheese, 317; percentago 
of breeds in Switzerland; Swiss cattle in the Unitod States, 318; milk-book of 
Charles Kuhn, Dejorsheim, 319, 320.) 


Beck, Edward, on the Princo of Wales's herds of cattle st Sandringham ...........-.006...20+ 710 
Beef: , 
American: ! 
Canned in Tungary se ccscesccissceseeece eciceew ccc icemes sad eae bs emerdiewd amet daceinecdsniad és 533 
Fresh, best means of sending to En iclexid, ‘ 81 
exports Of, 1877-1884.........02.0escceseecucenee tees wmeewes sannecenne - 28,37 
in Belgium........... a 364 
England ... 8 
Salted, canned, proserved, &c., exports... 21,37 
Consumption in Rio de Janeiro .....-.. 22... eee eee ee eee eee sneeiene ane cieu Uoubeseremuarens 631 
Export from Chatham, Ontario ...... 2.2.00 .-02-- cece cece nen seen cece Sladsiden aceceo sempre siege 562 
Export trom Uruguay .........-..- 623 
Extract, Liebig's factory in Uruguay 624 
Fresh: 
British imports........... etista bisrersidibreave arbre arasdteloudie aieeae ais Beans Sie Scie @anieriicne, poe tween tweens 7,11, 28 
Exports from Russia, Germany, and Franco .........-2-.0e eee e eee een eee e cence eee il 
Amports Inte Franco... ..212<.+e0re ss secew cone x 266 
Tocreasing demand for, in Europe .- 13 
Trado of tho Plato ...0...-.-2.2eeeee ened ceee 625 
In Japan and China, no word for, in the anganras 663 
In Northern Mesico, price and quality ..........2-2-00.eseeeeneeeee acdcieibisiedinia ates ea@ibrarcinnd wise 579 
Dees in: Saxony wieicn nsis ce cis cise ciscwiows Seiad accusiweass cweaeciees Gemida. vide menaaeer sot Sats cies oarmisiniate 431 
Belgian cattle ; 
Suitable for tho United States ....... 122. 2e eee eee ce cee nce en ee nee nn en eee nent eet e teen nenee 364 
Weight, size, &c 373 
Belgian method for preserving meat and vegetables fresh 370, 639 
Bolgianimilchicowasscccsccae¢ncsasceensiSenmeced ad spabaasecaessaoemasedes oceecancenedn heeweed 371, 374 
Belgium: 
Agricultural féte at Ghent ........c0e eee ene cece ee erence nee eee eee ne rece eens poses 37L 
American products for consumption in . e 370 
Breeds of cattle in, characteristics of ........-.+.---s000----- 361, 367 
(Ardennaise and Charleroi, 361; Fletchet and Flemish, 308; TithieloA an babii, 361; 
Tlollandaiso, 367; favorite breeds, 367; foreign and cross-breeds, 361.): 
Cattle WreeU ine 30 pecsex wesnwwkeneeeeee ens ss o>dedeh weve et ane toads tamu sreicystavainloustahaians 359 
Consus of Cattle ....... 22. cceeee nnn ne cece nec eneer en eeees 
Counterfeiting American peudetd in 
Dairy machinery in.......... aio siesta 
Exportation of American horses to .- 
Farming in ..... sivaiieale tele peeraceee 
Imports of butter into ... 
meat and cattle into......-..00200--eeeereeees 
Market for American beef and cattlo in.. 
Milch cows of ............-. 
Milk yield of cows ; 
Milking qualities of cows............2-.00seensecereceene seers 


Preservation of meat and vegetables fresh in....-.. 870, 689 
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Belgium—Continued. Page. 
Special cattle statistics Of ........ +20 ceeeeesese nese eect eee e eee ee meee te ceet sete actcennes 365. 
Transportation of cattle to the United States............2c.cececeeceee cere ee cee nee eee eeee 360, 382 
Weight and size of cattle..........-.... Acne PRe da VEReEe enna aeAe ech RubeNet eR Rea Dy 365, 373 

Belluno, province of: 

Association dairies in.......-..-. nislelstele ge'eu eats swieies erescieig siecle a gels censaw mee oseeMammece rian 342 

Cattle in 359 

Dairying in..........2..cecee sense renees cece cccnrcansonee a aiaia Sane 341 

Topography, soil, climate, grasses, &o........... ise seashore ae oe dibined Unless oe beeeniaisiele aaa eels 356-358 
Bergamaso cattlo in Nice: 

(Imports of; meat and milk products; prices).............-----seees eae a ela wtziouncln erecta eye 286 
Bermuda, cattle and cattle products in 639 
Bicklo, Richard, Bradstone, on Devon cattle .......2..-...2225 0.066 Siasaun winithvle’e,wisleraiel¥ie's wisi ewwiwiaiass 110 
Bird, W. §., consul at La Guayra: 9 

Report: Cattle interest of Venezuela...............0...---2 ee ois deninerasasiensces O87, OOF 

(Inadequate communication with the interior; area and cattle plains; number of pco- 
ple engaged in cattle-raising; rounding up ; public pasturage; prico of cattle, 
&c.) 

Birkenfeld cattle, characteristics, weight, milk yield, &c.......... eased Meade memsa soaks womala’s 489 
DP PICO OF yao ciaiarenmraiais aloe wah aie ed aie nid eee aisles Wie winla.w aeslbinid aiassin'wia’eiata wis sie gisidinibi lela SiS ele Wiss eiaiele Pereseieia 487 

Bogota, plains of. (Sce United States of Colombia: ) 

Bomboldt, Pet., consular agent at Riga: e * 

Report: Cattle in the Baltic provinces................0--20eee cece ee cence ceee tec ee ner cces 524 

(Podolian cattle for the -United States; prico, &c.; special cattle statistics, topogra- 
phy, housing, feeding, breeding.) E 

Bordeaux : : 
Cattle and meat supply of.......-.---... eugene! dGcle Ne sleamaeeswee we Heme eee bcicevieeca de 279-281 
Census of district..... Gibeeclaisiaya wisie ais ASR a a sie eiasi seg eset aeisieie sisi ove Sie Soe Sie meme ciecmas seasaERAce 281 
Cost of introducing ; stabling, feeding, &c.............. 2281 
Export of American cattle to.......--.. sennnes 279 

Bordelaise cattle : i 
Characteristics....-...... ecisbetera Ssemeewesien vesiee Sordasisecice sesecieaie ee Sisecibewmewcsad a 276 
Feeding and housing..........-..0+++ Sila, Sorceieiearclah sai alaiareg taleis late Sip aia are wine eiea etnies 217 
Grazing grounds............-..- pigiapis de aieieialaride ea eis Ma wtewinn <cidtewe leis iee magus ciuesiscleaerenaee oT 
Milk yield....-..------.---------- SRE aibine vin ewisislascaiviewe sie ee vin ees: i 276 
Not suitable for export...... dion (sisioiele cle nid both. ga dinehe pedieweutemcimemesatercaa tee Soe Se miealneeeajewea 276 
Origih, Weiglit, Pricésss.ersaxcressseerssansqenconnae neeeeenieaxzwense farideg saitiicecivinatecate 276 

Boshell, Martin, vice-consul at Bogota: 

Report: Cattle on the plains of Bogota...........ccecesenee cen eeeeeeenae tee e cere cecwar eens 633 

(The ranilla pest; food, breed of cattle, topography, temperature, &c.) 

Bowden, George F., on Welsh cattle.......... ole:sie large. stosiote oe atatsleiztn oie e arers aalemey Catnneaiers ck core 156 

Branding cattle in Argentine ined fa ee 612 

Branding cattle in Mexico. .........20 2. 2c cece ee cece ee cence eet ee tere en neee ee reece canes ceeeee 578 

Brazil: 

Beef and dairy products, consumption in Rio de Janeiro .............-.-...- lestvouaieles x ue 631 

Brazilian cattle and the home market...........-..----seseeeee cece ee ceeees 630 

Mixed breeds in ........--......000-5 631 

Native cattlo ..............0... 630 

Special cattle statistics of ........... 632 

Topography, soil, climate, &c .............secee ee 632 
Breeders. (See Cattle-breeders.) 

Breeding. (Sce Cattle-breeding ) 

Breeds of cattle in the various countrics. (See also Special statistics.) 

Sisieiste sess arcs ctemisl ae bea Ge areRG emcees 609, G71, 673 
392 

Alderney (see Jersey) ........ Soc Nsje idle sie sisiets jaro emia ots astoe'e Sra'am cies lowe Siniaty sesamiae G48 

Allganer ie sleeiery Stsikiereins, Sedivinteeeies winiesie: sicSlesinmtatacieiiee cis! 391, 394, 396, 398, 405, 406, 416, 438, 439, 446, 478 

Algerian........... Sivien'N aie ie'ee 37, 2 

ind alGelan oe oa ee seg ie eaten it hae totam phe ie 

FSSS SG ale siaicia beielniaisisin sia F.oiS SSE) EIeisin ninisjnppeiemeicio eines chem nnals neon aw esau ou eaeeeuee 384, 386 


Aure Valley ................. 
Ayrshire..... 
Baar ins ciate shceaniadeyccadcandhans 

MAPCUODG sc sasavasevienaeetnenae coemans 
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Breeds of cattle in the various countries—Continued. Page. 
Basquaise 
Bazadaiso ... 
Bearnaise 
Belady .......ee2cc-cerecnerecees emesiers 
Bellunese. . 
Bergamaso.......-..sercceesnee ennan 286 
Birkenfeld ...... 2.2... .eeeeeee+ 487 
Black African . 673 
Black Forest.......----ee-eeee--e2e meee eee eeeeee alin ia Oe ies Libs cib wie a Wie wa we aewiaeecemesc ee 470 
Black Spotted Jutland.......--.-0.se0ss-eenee dicate ate ls cia crane slasaiotatave xfeiels Biosalass alae teres aI 490 
Bordelaise 276 
Brazilian, native .......-2--+2-00seeee eee ee eee ee eee erence cece ceee en enmnesneemeneeee 630 
BUCt aD Yio co oh ceesisic esas es nite Bea SS ER Te icicle ais oelsiweisiaais dink Saisie reseed Heese ones ceoueece 245, 327, 328, 728 
Buffalo .... - 326, 528, 530, 658, 660-662, 646, 668 
Camargne .-.....--.----++ sbeisedeeateleeecsua scneeseae i alate da aroancidiodee select sloxecteman ee 271 
Canadian, native or French ..-......-.---- seesiesiteseeee 589, 540, 556, 564 
Charlerois nis ccbapcecees venectes sevayeeswaaine eeciaeairatwe vieeuisiieteeaistes as Sake DaeESHReEauicoaee 361 
Charolaise.... -- 248, 724 
Chianina .....--. 330, 334 
Cholmogorian . 519, 524 
Comtoise .. 250 


Criollo..... 


Dexter ..-- 
Donneraberg 
Drenthish...... a : 
- -- 367, 392, 398, 404, 411, 436, 480, 508, 504 
504, 515 


Frisian (East) aia vis crajeteininie siatminvnanscaris wieiajceiereiaie - 898, 408, 417, 420, 421, 436 
Furnese Ambacht ..-.-. 2.00222: cece ee cence eee ee nee e ence eee t anne cent aa acetate er seeneee 361 
Garonnagige ...--. 2.0.0. ee cee e cece renee ene neces -254, 272-274, 725 

eisieinis 385 
Galloway... 62, 147-153, 194, 210, 219, 539, 557 


coma 58, 72, 110, 161, 172, 181, 190, 538, 645, 549, 564, 670, sree 


Highland ....-.....00.02200 sens cere eee mene eestece en reeccceneeescenene cas pe teeewees 63, 148, 196, 2 
Hinterwalden .......-...20+--06 473, i 
Holsteins* .....-....02-e2seeeee . 

Holland (sce Dutch) « wenn eter e cen eee ee anes ene en emcee cere 


Kerry ..-.--------- coerce were nna cee n ee rece ne naam nese ee sense case nn nae new ereescmmsenanens 65, 129, 670 
Landaise ....-----.2- 2. eee eee shenesd ee ped mec Wake PENwa SAN RENES ee SERA nNS RE NeMERE ETE ENS 256, 277 
Landvichragse. ..... 2.222 cece eee e eee n ene reer enc nce n atten enenen nen senmmeanrenetecnces 480 


* See remarks at page 504 regarding the misnaming of ‘Dutch cows in the United States. 
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Breeds of cattle in tho various countries—Continued. Page. 
Limburger .... -- fae epesniate Sie atararnteaia wiavate ne era Wate ee easfomistemteln sista viele wa Marine cme TAIT 391, 447 
Limerick Dairy... 2 den Wp tyretslg wiolae mater 228 
Limousine ....-. wade au uied ae siweles bees eee Seteseies 248, 278, 726 
Longhorn ...- a aawsestrha wounds se semec nee teemeees 60, 94, 199, 739 
Lourdes . - - Gi eeines sieweiicn: 726 
MANCRIY axusssengeeesug- seeew sn scks a egeane eri reunean ene saedis eeu ee eR psanwesaRane er emrmes 249 


Mamtuan ..... 220.0 reece ee ener ne eee er cece ee cece en cw ce rene scence rant ennreneanacnwanesceene 326 
Moaremmano .......00-ccccscencersnccncneecscaseusencnce scar cnccnccncreues scenne sanseceenee 332 
Messkirch.........-. Sipe icine Giare:deepoicicia icles Lane weiateiats renee aciateieene ocho areaas eis aGecia te : 464, 468, 473, 474 
MoOBtiCOB tere ciaretncic es tise’ alisnomom sean avdetisielers cicekewgcien esi Sats aula a8 631 
Mezenc. ... ' 

Mexican ..........0-.-e2eeeeeeeee Were stele citaosins tay fae nw naar snenneewenee snes sivbetea stews, 587 
Miesbacher.....--..-- Wie iy eiemceieleleie, aiaibits es ai a 'Gien sais sxeirsyaxlatorw pas arniars br Seeioia wy evaisiocare ar bGe aie osedaieiw eibinie ecieiits 393 
Moorish ..-. 2.0.22. --- see cease cece ee nee scene teen ences semana rersewe sn nnn seers senna eneeees 672 
Montefoner.. ote ‘ a enone -303, 405, 446 
‘Mountaitie 2c swoscsececensetives stenwees tes yeas seated saoietscasvesenet ces tearwntes 307, 329, 728 
Milirzthaler ices caciccecee se cistisccatijecacseeeeises ve clecidetoes sanem waieseitiedscacesnd Soeceeaermens 896 
Nita, curious breed on the Upper Uruguay River.........02.. 22. secseecceeee cece cent eeeee 616 
Neckar ....---.--0eceeeees elert Sin othe seer darts .891, 447, 471, 473, 474 
Normandy......-.----ceseeee eee eeeee aiatate oigsie sicisia disie'se ate ois eis Se EER cememew eed 248, 232, 724 
Odenwald.. iaibcraioyblessiavale @ ore Sie einieisis cis mines Ve wigeee weal cite ie teeeametinteaek es adem icicisiseas 471 
Oldenburg. . 415, 418, 419, 420, 436, 480, 524 
PALMONGO os seisia:s sin ov esene sn tne re seedewe ce teres cee veda te tense sabe Sees sdnaee eee seRscemewee 326 
Parthenaise. . : eid Used as deel dGeaedieks aun galbaboee mecieAgauceee 247, 727 
Pianura...... 320 
Picdmontese ..... - 825, 329 
Pinzgauer /.......-- 393, 478 
Podoligohe (Podolian) csc icn:c:ccsie cicwnaweseenwie cscs sevinsenescia sesiewice encase sisicee sceuiccins 338, 354, 395 
Polish ......-2-ce0seccccecee serene ssccees ihe diaieiaeiblaiwaia giaiars 525, 526 
Polled Angus..........--.+---: cen ees eawert peiecews size eastern 62, 164, 193, 200, 540, 543, 551, 557,647 
Puglieso ..... wee cee reeneeenane B26, 346, 352 
Pyrenean.......-.-.--+----6 eee eee rere reer rere eter eee seen ten eee ce neeen nes ceceen 257, 726 
Quibanes ... 0... ..e ne cece ee nme ne cence erm e cent en emen an nan ees enenan ee a cciasberbetaiuatereiaete meee 631 
Red Polled (Norfolk and Saffolk) ..- --61, 70, 71, 86, 162, 196 
Bite Saccocesiceesursteecxees wide arsenate a tiaras abe wenaeeeeeen ech waieat iets ee onec oe ca 405 
Russian, common ....... stem enscecesecr cases bsabicininies nieisinie ain Saou cians cc ccsienee cies sinineceres 519, 523 
Saint Giron secede ncdsasaccieeesusetion ows sinks auie vasisaeeeecesen seas eediwes Sa austere dalseas 726 
BALGES 2 eo nitisse dices scaianidistens decisis chigin dieleetinntoresnnasals cision cawievactes ashes 250, 727 
Scheinfeldet 2s: 2sc:rzccusmems encase sesvwrsaees ce vede au teeu neds Sanwa sie csassetca Wa wiermiaa cote a 478 
Schwab) Halb...sse:c..c0sccscasasiworssncas aus acd ea tense sia smate sees sec enceecesb weiss ecccinns 3092 
Schwitzer (Brown, Spotted, &c.) --- 291, 298, 304, 306, 394, 405, 
Shetland « se ciseiseseicaweiciewsdeccaceccccmssscasatecesene ssece tare cmewecee eke cewesceguscessts 142 
Shorthorn....... 59, 69, 70, 72, 76, 98, 157, 188, 213, 226, 419, 538, 547, 555, 564, 570, 577, 646, 670, 728, 735-738 
Simmenthal (Bernese)... - 287-291, 304, 305, 391, 404, 442, 444, 478 
Sinhalese. ecsce siccend oven eiensse kee eaves geaatecpinicelscesiee createed eke eesebw seen e 656 
Suffolk... asieebegia sie e nels <ulcicieciseeavresere wee ues 739 
SUMGOX ec cies Fae Sessa cacinnisaste wa dicelsecian naiciesied smlsiemisioenGindeuivives Soe eveee (eames 61, 114, 160, 197, 739 


Swiss (not particularly defined) .............. 0s. eee e ee ene cee cee e ee ceem ee cneees 826, 332, 344, 347, 349 
Tarrentaise ............-.2-6 nee tectowiaier ateiatate stojeiaeerclaicnis Saw aIsin since qidus a enisiweniais-Geltseeimaealnee 728 
Tondern 395, 410, 411 
Triesdorf (misspelled Friesdorf on pago 392)..-...- Sictowidieteide sia a aoe 392 
PUTIN Os sis, ie wiccins Sinise Dict os cere nteies ceicrqeda atc wise scleaie's se anwiswuedeeeswieeyireen 631 
Udine.....-...-..... ere ad Beste eter ehs nicicssjaieicciascdisyecsie ewic a gee eciomiajee sider bie aicieeieradee 337 
Wad seseuses vatiews tinicisietacisitarcmciiciece mem benmeaee cdape cea die Siansina aie widanimcirsnaian 720 
oo ee 32 485 


Voightland ..........0...02.0cce0ee 395, 442, 478 
Welsh (Runts; Black cattle) .. 65, 153, 166, 198, 742 
Weoesterwald eos coco ses is cievcesig na ents aeicmare acini aedddmieaw be aredction mau ceekncemueccowen 487 
White Hungarian... .....-0.. cece. eens cece eee eee eee : 528 
Wild cattle. ne 2cscsose Secccieins ctesrerccaloaie ee eataaaee aisereuise - 579, 604 

Brower, M.S., consul-general at Berlin: 

Report: cattle in Prussia ..... 2.0.0... ccc kee cee cce ene een esncerne secevcenenececes vases 408-413 


(Cattle census of Germany, and cattle in Eastern Frisia, 408; cattle in Oldenburg, 409; 
cattle in Schleswig-Holatein, 410; cattlo of Dutch d t, 411; statistics of 
various breeds; Prussian prize cattle, 412 ) 


British: 
Cattle and cattle imports .....0..0scc scenes seen ee cece eens ccecccene cue ceceeccnesuawaas cesses 
best breeds for expott...-....-.-- 
markots ........2.---- een eee eee 
special excellence of sacl breed... 
Where'to PUrChase cc o0ni. ac cieceeectinsade sce caenead veles svsiveuanesates¥erwen aeubieiw aie sie 170 
Prize breeders, MO LL hfe ese Seapets eteehaia Te ahd aia chase eed ge pce ce Ae sh ete hoe a 712 
Brittany: cattle : 
Care of ............ and is tare braisisiaiain a iseis eeTate a tia eta cj ne einwicia vcs Gute a NSe mah ae wmaecinme ne scale 246 
‘Characteristics .........-.000--0 econ ee coer cee e ne censeesecceeannes a oaals Laaeaesae deeesr «= 245, 728 
f 245 
Improved by crossing with Durham and Ayrshire...........- 220.2. -e eee cone ee cee e nee ee eee 246 
Milk yield .............000-002-- Gan oh cigs aa ee tela we Sep aerate Aaeeraea peeanenees 246, 728 
Origin Sitti gsm es sede Sy sla atl tis is IO Sn 245, 728 
Brown, Prof. W., agricultural college at Guelph, Ontario: 
Evidence regarding the valuable qualities of the native Canadian cattle. bewicun sede cow saree 539 
On Polled Angus cattlo.......-.-..0ee0 cece neceeee census ceeeceasseeaneuecens Be saat Get 541 


Brunswick : ; ae i 3 
Breeds of cattle ix (Harz, Holland, Landviehrasse, Oldenburg, 480 ; imported, 481)..-..... 480, 481 


Consus of cattle. ... 2.2.0. cece ee cece ee cect ee cee e teens eet e eee n ete cans enens eb a denie siete aa 481 
Characteristics of cattle....... 2.0.2.0. eee eee eee cee ee cece ee eens idence dasiniswectetewmicass 482 
GQUIRSBOS 2 oios voccattesws etencenncenesica ea eedeeerecmansmmnesiseneens Shee ena ihe aimee 482 
Prices and weight of cattle.. Phe : 482 
Topovrapliy, soll, Climate, 60.6 .+< 2. +s000ne + conwas eerenwrneraneuasd cowenwesnenedewestaseeans 482 
Brydon, Mr., steward of the Marquis of Londonderry, on Shetland cattle nie weelnie Se seecicee ee 142 
Buckinghamshire, geological formation of, and cattle-breeding in . 73 
Bocks, England, cattle and sheep in ........--...---.seeee eee eee iin Tacere ele yeidas OS ele atainte histo’ Seine 711 
Buffalo cattle : 
Ceylonese, characteristics .........-- 22. ee eres eee cence ene een eeceees siieeaneuldat asa, eee 658 
Hungarian: 
Characteristics .......----.-2-2-+------- eee e eee rete teen tee ence ee nee ene reer eeeeee rere 530, 535 
535 
531 
Weight ......-..cccencnncecccccee nner ee ccccceeneeneenee A aueceineiene wie eweninwe sie menieaces BBS 
Italian (Terra di Lavoro) : Characteristics and uses. . : 326 
Javanese: Characteristics and USCS.....-- 2-00 cence een ence eee eee e reer eeecenee icislSletatnte simi 691 
Malaysian and Siamese..---..--.-++--e+eeeseeeee ? 660 
Southern China: Humped buffalo ... 668 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley: Characteristics, work, weight, price, milk yield, &c........----. 666 
Buffington, H. C., commercial agent at Chatham: 
Report: Cattle and cattle products in Southwestern Ontario...........--.-0--++-0 +--+ +e . 559, 564 
(Cattlo-breeding in the Chatham district, 559 ; relative yields of the different breeds, 
census of eattlo in district, relative wale of cattle-feed, 561; cost of cattlo, 
beef exports of the Chatham district, 562; cattle oxports to the United States, 
special statistics of cattle (breed, yield, weight, characteristics, origin, prod- 
ucts), 563 ; topography, soil, grasses, housing, feeding, and handling products, 
: 564.) 
‘Bull keeping at Kirchoim-under-Teck.......-.-----.-- SuRERARNEdAEAS eR ddd erieRneenLes mEy 450 
racing in Landes........ dem cmidiecc es 


Bullock, George S., consul at Annaberg: 
Report: Voightland cattle. ... e 
(Voightland, and cattle of; origin ; characteristics.) 


Bulls: 
Abbey Farm herd: Sir Anthony, Stafford, Sir Simeon, Sir Benodict, Folix ...-....-.------ 73 
Andalusian, florceness Of .......-.. 222205 cece ne cee cece eet ee ceee eres sceeeenernec ee sereneenes ; 384 
Angeln, in Denmark, census and keeping 493 
Ayrshire, Baron O’Bucklyre....-..-----++-2e+-2ee20ee- rar apsifeia ae cernla sleiee Guate-ain vias Pare ss 224 
‘ Gamargue, used for bull-fighting only ...... e71 
Census of, in Saxony, for breeding.“ .--...------+- 427 
Chianina, description of .........---+---0--eeenees ee k 332 
Devon, Sweet William..-.....-----.--000-2ee eee cee eee ee tone tete ee eenee 740 
Galloway, Black Prince, 152; Harden, 224. 
Guernsey, Squire of Vanbelets cco dia as Berna aia, Diereib-dyare wie nice Fin SAR eRe Rese eeeb tsiege cata: 7Al 


Hereford, Fisherman, 161, Romeo, 174, Sir Oliver, Malcolm, Leopold, Wellington, Vic- 
tory, Cotmore, Brockwood, 187; Thoughtful, 740. 
Highland: Portratis of two prize winners, 212; portrait of Duke of Athole’s prize bull, 224. 


H. Ex. 51 
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Bulls—Continued. : Page. 
Jersey: Signs of pure breed ...<sscecccesnce deny soa vereeetesacaceseenees wecew ee je arueauvoawiasle 116 
Longhorn, Darewell, 94; Prince Victor, 740. 

Kerry: Portrait of a bull, 129; in Cape Colony, 670. 
Polled Angus, Englishman, 139; Princo of the Realm, Young Hero, Allegro, and the Shaw, 
210; Sir Maurice, 223; Solomon, 647. 
Prices of, in Germany, various breeds..............0e00+5 cid steemewem se ebeac tment soudsen 396 
Red Polled, Davis 3d, 88; Portrait of bull, not neiteth 162. 
Sandringham herd: Admiral, Baron Wolverton, Beauchamp, Denmark, Dereham, Down- 
ham, Dunkirk, Fortes, Fraternas, G ter, Marias, Ponsapo, Pluto, Royston, 
Samson, Viscount.............. aioe talels orbss Srecueine 68 
Selection of, in the marshes, Germany. : 
Shorthorn, British Licn, 105; Foscoe, 213; Duke of Newcastle, 646; Duke of Underley, 
Anchor, 735; Telemachus, Duke of How] John, 736; Duke of Leinster, Acro- 
polis, Duke of Tegunter, 737; Sir Simeon, 738. 
Suasex: Portrait of bull, not named.........-...--....4 nian eee avisaweinercis iatbinialnie steioiale Sigierers 160 
Burgi, Col. G., Arth, on Swiss cattle i fn the United ‘States iasiaw ato ae SRR serene caaneeas 318 
Burkardt, O nierath, president of the Agricultnral Union, Rottweil, on Black Forest 


Burro, the (ass), in Mexico 
Butchering cattle in Honduras........... 22. sececesneeeeeeeu ne aeceeeencenece taeneeaneee fis 
cutting up beeves in London, Lisle, and Paris a8 
Butchers and butcher shops, French vs. American .......-.......---++ ib Site cra Slew Sie Bin a wie lwtesieto aie a 284 
Butter: 
American: 

‘Decline in exports, and remedy therefor ......... so aivin ei isin|stalo nie Syeisisie Gs Cisic ale eanssieaieslaze oe 
Decreased consumption of, in England ........-.--.0eseeesccense 
Exports of, 1874-1884...........- o beiee ecient e “ 
Tn Holland ia iso cicssieiawonece soxesices 
oa. Danish in St; Thomas sccnicesewessenns 2 cess secs acestie csc tees sinacesemsecuie cnaded 
ve. Danish and French in Ceylon 

Belgian, Dutch, and French in the English markets..... da dacieneewcudvemnds 
Canadian, in the United States... 2.0.0... cee eee cece ne cece en semen een eeeeereneee 
Danish, exports, 1866-1883, quantities and valuo.......---..-+--.+0e: Vesiws peeeleeaeeeis 
in the English market..........-0..0...00 avi paints 
vs. American and French in Ceylon ..... a braeeislawlaeaeigaie a 
t French, Dutch, and Belgian, in England 

in Saint Thomas .....-.......2..-.6-- 

Union dairy ve. old method...... 

Dorsetshire, dairying in .... 2.2.0... e sce e cece ence ee peewee 
Esport, AMCTiCON...... 22-220 ee ence eee ee tence tenner renee eeereee 
Danish .. 


-491, 495, 498 


eames 315 
Tresh vs. salted in France . 


Imports into Belgium...... 


Switzerland. ..... 
United Kingdom 
In Argentine Republic .. 
Industry of Ireland.......-....-- 
Irish, hermetically sealed, long-keeping 
Isigny, celebrated French 


Normandy .....---.-.-...02226 cases 
Prices in Cork, 1841-1881 ... 
England, imported 
Mexico .......... 
Silesian.....-.. i 
Thuringian.. 
Trade of Cork 
Unknown in Southern China 
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Butter—Continued. Pago. 
Yield. (See also Special statistics.) 

Andalusian COWS édaseesceciesecachtedweinsavicncescesesnadaesistecexe eters auaeevewneas 386 

Brazilian cows.....--..-- ao teeene een easeneeee oe eter ence erent ensanees pe neenenee Decamannes 632 


British cows: 


Devon.... 
Galloway . 
Guernsey . 


.-.75, 160, 192 
75, 195, 216 
- 125-127 


Hereford . . 161,171 
Highland ... -75, 197, 216 
Trish COWS -.n..-seeeee cence ttee ners cee e nen ec ene m eee ceeens tonseameeneeuacesenecmas 235 
Jersey... 118, 120-123, 167, 171, 201, 206 
Kerry .....-..-+ S -- «181, 133, 134 


SHOLGHOID sie « 0i50:s siosic sic csiege ones oenis esse neersectey scecsals 75, 103, 158) 190, 216, 227 

SUSSOX se ssceewesees vesseewicnsseaccwemsmerees eesisedckcewwetee cies meteecesececceses 75, 198 

Weelabisessseasisanatssccnmecisisseciiee tome atien- ee enasicieeeatieecniniesenyses 75, 166, 171, 198, 661 
Danish COWS.....-.0-020--2eseeegece eee eee eer ence ee een eee r ete eeee Fiisia dia aiaepsjareliswiaisiaters 491 
Dutch cows.. oe 437 
FON CH COWSscieaisie sign sess socice esis ccd cise sion diseige'se calcio satsegacecianeeasicos Riateinia “244, 252, 265 
German COWS sescces cnsccsscsctense soins sos nscnoess 302, 393, 394, 410, 412, 424, 435, 437, 439, 464, 472 
Hungarian cows ........--.2..2e-0e-seeeee Suk cece geakisensetiteyesees See Seeu se eeeiens 535 
Moorish cOWS.....-.....----+seeeeeereeerece fescebceduaseveduawanwery eiaaaees casa 672 
New Zealand cows ......-----.----. sao DerviscsanteweGcciatoescenadsiscagem at teisasictnenatie G48 
Ontario cows .......-2...2-6- «-. 553, 558, 5 561, 563, 566, 567, 569, 570 
Prince Edward Island cows .......00..ss-c- cece cece eens teen ee cen e cer eeen een eeneaeneees 575 
Qaebee COWS. ican d scccancnnince ye an wae ween enanenn nde ceases eer enaneee enews ee rere 573 

, Russian cows. . 52 


SyriaN COWS ..2..-. 22. cece ee cece nee cee ee eee cere reer cece rere smemewcnennees Mialeid@esesags 
Buying foreign cattle, best manner, time, place, &c. (See Purchasing tattle: ) 
Byers, S. H. M., congul at Zurich: 
Report on Brown Schwitzer cattle ....... eid ied ieiau gdlos eee cidaranemissdeisbdeecca cenieecemase 298-303 
(As milkers, 298-301; characteristics, feeding, endl caring, 301; Brown Schwitaors in 
the United States; market value of, 302; how to export, 303.) 


Cadiz, province Of .....- 0200-5 seen eee n ns eeeeereceeee ene » 385-387 
(Area of pasture Iands, 386; census of cattle, 387; topography, soil, climate, and < caiaiie 
385.) 
Calves, rearing, &c.: 
Hereford ..... 2.2020 cece cece nce wee cee tne eee e cence et tener a tree cen e ns neon renee eneeee 187 
Jersey, un the island of Jersey.... 116 
In France.....-.-.-2.2-2++ sea 71, 278, 275 
Switzerland ..........0-..-0+--eee ee eeee 2 296 
WICH vice canecteiicccssiesieinianjse sees sees eave 154, 155 
Calw, price of cattle in......--..------- +++ 454 
Camarque cattle, used for bull- fighting only....-...+- ass did Sem elaicies websateay Gaviaws aeUaciieiiay ee 271 
Campbell, Robert C., consul at Monterey: 
First report: Cattle in the State of Nuevo Loon .....---- +--+ --seecee cence eee ene sence ee ecee 587-589 


(Topography and cattle.of Nuevo Leon, 587; native preferred to foreign cattle ; ‘milk, 
butter, and cheese; cattle exports to the United States, 588; census of cattle ; 
‘ an energetic dairyman wanted, 589.) 
Second report: Stock-raising in the State of Nuevo Leon ....- Sob wisemibee deaehd twee eee se 589-592 
(Sheep-farming, goat and hog raising, 590; horse, mule, and burro raising, 591.) 
Canada. (See Dominion of Canada ) 
Canadian cattle, native: 
Bred out in Ontario ccs ceicscageccsisecssesewsececewaseniesescseccessceecersee 
Characteristics ..... 
Good qualities of . 
08. JOTBCY «-------2-00-- 
Blooded breeds superior to British .....- 
Cattle companies in the United States... 


4 
a 
I 
f 
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Cape Colony: Page 
Breeds of cattlo in; characteristics of: ‘ 
Africand OP ~csseeesrecent we sestetigceciccsseeee da dwew eee ee stienemint oa eetereeeeNeES Sinsiees 669 
Devons, Frieslanders, Jerseys, Kerrys, Mixed, Shorthorns...--....--+---++sesereseeeee 670 
Cattlo; Consus OF 6:0 4 sieriecisie einieie ww nye dis sister cianiaieials acne Huis die acl mamas cio aa bn a wnallee ae beans 670 
Imports of dairy products into 070 
Care of cattle in Europe andin tho United States 42, 43 
Carlton County, Ontariq 568, 500 


(Cattle statistics of, 569; topography, soil, production, &c., 568.) 
Carricarte, J. de, eonsul at Corunna: 
Report: Cattlo in Galicia... 02 ..0censecsecacscccasvucsasaneseces vaca se cesssececaceteses cee 388 
(Topography; housing; feeding; breeding’; herding; products; stock ; how to export 
to the United States. ) 
Carrington, W., King Mills, on Guernsey cattle ........ 


Siewiwlet wie sara ieiale Scepeie islets yers. deme Sie Ske oie wie eigerenie 125 
Castrading cattle in MexlO.s. + -.cerne ese ennas wseresesaeensinena en nee aad aasindesemee mere newen 579 
Catalonia (beef, milch cows, sheep, Pork).... ..2...0. scene seer eee ee ee cee ee eeeseer Halcacwedtelts e 387 
Catlin, George L., consul at Stuttgart: 

Report: Cattle-breeding in Wurtemberg .....-........ Be eecaians wee eats ed age neater aha 444-464 


(Census of cattle; Simmenthal breed, 444; Montefoner and Allguaer breeds, 446; Lim- 
burger and Neckur breeds, 447; prices and weight of cattle; cattle-breeding at 
the agricultural school at Hohenheim, 448; stabling, feeding, and breeding ; 
bull-keeping at Kirchheim under Teck, 450; cattle-breeding at Rottweil 451 ; 
‘cattle-breeding at Kirchberg and Ravensburg, 452; cattle-breeding at Heiden- 
heim ; cattle transport via the St. Gothard Tunnel, 453; cattle trade at Calw; 
cattle fairs; climate of Wurtemberg, 454; soil, distribution of area, and meat 
supply of Wurtemberg, 455; meat prices at Stuttgart; dairy association at 
Aichstetten, 456; dairy association at Algan, 457; dairy association at Helden. 
fingen, 469; area under cultivation; percentago of products, 463; characteris- 
tics of Wurtemberg cattle, Simmenthal, Allgauer, and crossings, 464; dairy as- 
sociation laws of Wurtemberg, 691-694; Wurtomberg cattle laws, 743-752.) 

Cattlo-breeding: 


At agricultural school (Govenrment), Hohenheim ..............-002.eee-eee cece eee 448-450 
Heid enhel et occcs sees snc dese severe cove cy deesecesespeie vies veeesne 453 
Thirch berg... -.--+--0.0eee cence rere nee er cee eee cnet ene e renee rere mene tener cess neen ee 452 
Ravensburg .....- 00. . seen eee cec cere es conser sescenenpecaneensteccceweeesceecsenssneceees 452 
Rottwoillwwcccocenssvaeeeve socekeu ness heat acacdae wae seeesGemelecs ; 451 

Experimental; Red Tollt...0....0.c0seeescagsneenasda seen snuenes 02 

From imported stock in Switzerland, results. Beal 

Thuringia, results - 441 

General information, by an English oxpert....---c0-.--- ese eee eee ence eee eee cn cece ceneneee 81-86 

In Brazil..... 632 
Capo Colony . 669 
Ceylon...... . 655 
Denmark . - 492-495 
Ecuador . . . G34 

Snenteelatiaivion nekieze: ese 23 

po and tho United States, contrast .--. 2.2.20. se ssereeee rescence eens --. 41-54 

ue stovsls eisicirem leita bret terme me te aaa 388 

dat niaisex Sewanee dese tieede cis treee years cease deka: ciddcaaedwaevaneaiwencnie 307, 308 

Sioibiece’ eCSyais sie aisiera yards Siedieaiocaudiaie vie ec.eu me kipmeae SuRi meses iste gamers ens ol 412 

BAQGN oss cae 25edeti shasdase alotades sel ec Atees seas iommwanslciedelarcas: Kveeimndiacscee,, 466 
Bavaria...... psisin sis indian ve nara ei Glance Steppraterat ale ste gece eistouls sie DeS RES Reig cislentanemmire sina 478 
lfarz Mountains ...-......--.02. cece eae eee ease eS atte dad Bala dos atvazawcanseeydes 483 

© “oN OTSN GBs cosjcsened swarm Suensuinnaabtelngs akacee li atanha wesligbeagmanieernacs cudeee mn mice 415 
Olden burgh -estew sa isn caisainidarnas ean iano mnie oe ae Bameeameem aac sceer macnn beet a? 421 
Silesia ...... aidin! ose wie paaicaisiRisietSie wislwine Sete ais Sli teleeoamtrsin aa crete . 433 

AP NUUIN G12. Aepitcenian aationes cece peeseds yeauaSay seg ebeoseroneraeed sc wusbuaa asaienencs 440 
TON AUN acess cass aecininesisiciots cise depen sine be ae vest genebe abeseeeeediies eos Gaseomesaseoooee 514 
Ton ura ye ccissesegceceie terete dies Janice ct on ol2.d nawei cans se eneneeassaceewcscw uae dees cece 698 
Hungary PSMSSs See iisiecin. sys bee's! dae a aeleaeld@ seats cejs ate sie mea neal setae iammemeeeehesec dees 627, 531 
Moxico adie shisleisiws sian srents 578, 585, 594 
BHAI 5 oss neteamrawanan aawe dupanee we Rel ene daweanea Oi SG RERAWRRwandiin daemcex 547, 549, 550, 551, 559 
RUSTIG -<cesdeseeewaet deRREs exe ann deneen Dhiesneaautees Ni a RRR eps atN aN eee aula 524 
Scotland ..... 209, 221 
SmiteorlUnd. casedtweneeracincacwdsiens scceeeesareawmuecee'e ected esc con +.» 287, 304, 308, 323 
BY NO cseceewtiokeisanndtedoe de yd suede eemsesemsudeud <3 secciesiasecade 652 
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Cattle-breeders Page: 
American farmers at fault........-...000-e00 cence cess enesccence edu gewe'saedsressineeueesesn 51 
Ayshire, experience of ... 198, 212 
British prizo......... soesestiaess 912, 713 
Devon .......... .109, 110, 193 
Galloway, caution to. 

GUGINBOY: s25ic.c haniis one saiaenensesameseins vou eicecnermudan se wcevawewe Soeadee a clacamee sauces 125, 128 
Hereford . : 183-188 
Highland . 


Jorsey .... oe 
Kerry..... . 129-133 
Longhorn -.. 95, 199 
Polled PTD ING oo st soicee cian baxcipn enced halon ohn ane peat grndoid ged meg esneed dna enna 139-142, 193, 194, 209, 210 
ReG LOR evsvaseusnrccdsuacansananoenadccn pocweyyeamemnua separ enebiuecesnamenwadawaese eoeee- 89-93 
PP UNOT, cic viewidc dace tandka baradegyn ewan nuendagunaeki wo swucedeuumoas 69, 72-74, 99, 105-107, 189, 646 
SNGSOX... 52 eo: neice sig metetce weak edict wees tess ceek serescdie onmadadoessimae piiiaisayeia aeiaiayore 114-116 
"WY C18ll sxaaynnwwasac sateen V Aas sOGERhawc ech ncncns dawns eneu sedan eneeaas vededeadeseaudensiocee 153-156 
Cattle fairs (sce also Cattle shows): s 

In England and Scotland ....... 

Germany, Messkirck .... 

Silesia .......-.....- 


*W arte ber et cccswsssecsxsinnccteeecekeese 
Cattle improved by transference to foreign ccmuizies * 

Insurance companies in Germany.......-... 2222-22-22 eee ence ee cece en neeneeeeee Suid seve suet 402 
Laws of Mexico ...5..00-0000cecees cone ne cescenecene ses eesniieksscewe! ay Waele Gis wneerreareetens 585 

Wurtemberg 
Market; British 22.23 5.00 sce02-2 cccecsjecoececceaees ace cuiseeene a eemasiceeeels: ies eeamaeascae Ge 696-699 
GHGS icc oinaeaceoecnnndeedbiernes 292 wttis a(eidla are leet ielavate'alel oie Wee mjanaate'ene cine clea ss ennwnrs newex 488 
Products from Dutch cows in Silesia ... 437 
Tid ite tre Tg oe ise am dn nanan waa Gb AAW e Rm eals mmnaennemaeatnee TY 440 
Imports of American, into Moxlep épiaisiate wieesisd Say sieeeeee set seaeaucsesessesearesieesete 581 
Shorthorn dairy, salo of....... ‘ 103 
Sapply of Barmen.......----. --2-2- - 22-00 cece ncn eee cece e eet e cone ne cone eee neenenes - 399 

Cattle sales, and prices realized thereat: 

Auld’s, It. C. (Polled Angus) .......--0.-0.sesseeeee Zuicalais aic/aieiala afaip asia acta cieajvia lessters ainlaie'siainisie WG 
Aylmir’s, Sir Hugh, West Dorhawis.coco.s 20 50:0<c'es snes iccissewasaccenseneas wena se aeee deeds 6 
Barnaby Manor, Hereford..............-.. ShSe See Reade Meee desc esree ees SesiscewENeasaed 16 
Castle Hill, Cerne 158 
Cooper's, Conmecti cit sic aie ajais sisiare oaisians ernitcciasaie aidioveie sinisieiatarelniaiciorcinla wialvjn’e aie die afelecie sainininicin ow'siains 645 
Dunmore’s, Earl of, Highlands d 76 
> Halford’s, Mr. T. (Shorthorn), Sherbonc. . 76 
Halker (Shorthorn) ..........--.-2----- esses eee fs SuSE ERNE eee eRe weGleaseserew eee exes 76 
Jersey cattle 76 
Kellog Combination, New York G45 


Knight's, Thomas (Sussex) ..... 76 


Knightley’s (Shorthorn) 101 
Lovatt’s Henry (Shorthorn), Wolverhampton 76 
New York Mills, New York.............--- 3 158 
Pitt’s (Hereford).........-.- 177 
Platt’s (Hereford), Newark . 76 
Tuarior’s (Hereford): «scicies soccer eciase yacescscewssuasewtinensees peewee . 178 
Cattle shows (see also Cattle fairs) : 
In England.....2...2...eceeee scene cneees eee calor fete Bieoieers eugeeetehaey 50, 54, 170, 180, 195 
Dairy; Londons woaeicicisowisinssie cess aie cie nigas en besine omaideds ade da Seinewaanewdetiecdieeecision s 920 
FRANCO wis cis seisicnas sce eqeeeene -- 266, 729 
German yio22 sence seecscwsxccecamencie swe nde asec ee ~- 416,453 
Ontario, (Toronto) .......20. 2.20 eee e cece ee ce ceee 555 
Scotland........... 70 
Switserland ...........-....0.-- dchwisteeeetceeee™ a 
Cattlo trade of Ireland ............ 22-20... cce cence eceee Liptednbd eee wal cadens Geakemawnan ox weiss "995 
United States, oxports 4,25 
Cattlo vs. sheep in the Argentine Republic......... 612 


Census, cattle: 
All countries: European.......... diese dinregion dala inte bra SCAt6 Slnlb aia cj ajere niece aipiateins einte-aloMvesie's 19, 400 
Non-European ..... 
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Census, cattle—Continued. Page. 
Argentine Republic........--.. seeeee cen ceeeeeee12, 605, 617 
Avistralasias= cmos. cescmessscesenecewewss ies losses sessed seesecesaseaeweseeesete seeeesieee’ 12 

New Zealand . aedieis sete 642 
Tasmania sienna reeseklenwea’ 650 
ASUS ULI: oo) ais cia iaisie sis win sia iaiaes dinate Winiuis wigieis o’siaiearg see aja ctulaiorsiard wa e'alered eels gio oo PaGierae's SSeeES cinta 10, 400 
Belgium -........ see a anwanesa ane dantad wee a fata a se elsieila sicmacinatsne ies 10, 232, 367, 400 
Brazil... .sseeceees on 3 c eeecwcne 12,680 
Canada, Dominion of. Sab aeewunascien 12 
Ontario .......2.0.eeeeee Sabie Ususaubud sage vie sent cikalidedeeamcucaneaneen ac saceaenins 598, 556 
AGSHITEB Wo oiccia ooceie eiec niacin cate gd bisisieeidisiays arete dielaisiehayaistoiniaiens Seeieiaigie! Satberdeie sinters siete 543 
Blooded stock. . 
Chatham district 
DOVODS: sew sceicwnesic cimaciecicnaetises sacar areieaie eye's 
Haatings County ....-..scc--cceccenesaneccarccesnnaccccsccnccscceece vee: ssecnseenae 
HGrerord ss oe oe sie sewa wa wiate saison cieeisies ncn ieice op aye sln'se sisi ecie cis wisi aiateieicin'n esis Qameraeteind 543 
POLICE .viny oxen Lvaien esr NUies cLRRR RENAN htdsd oumine mesieasa ie diveew es RNENEE MER cabviewiiw 545 
POMC, ANGUS cic wcwice ess ediaccecdqsisin mewn niece vende cw euieceis Hedede Seance semesinaases 54g 
SHOP OVD S %wisicisaismarednieendiaee diel eidte tewascncicnicw sic die delswis as wicle sida cenablarcm ew erleeaaiss 543 
SIM G06 GIStLICHs: ss ginisie wiain'sicip 6's #6 aie bee's ieicieibaieins sale aie sere Siete cts aie eta biala"esein rats wie aiSivianahes 570 
Cape. COBY <. vecncnsiaxanaknewerdeweanseane riya canetew sre essaseeneetaRaeETaRCeRRy Kee ewe’ 7 
DOM MATE s o< scescrae siciesciaaiays gadiasreseS wie saealee aie sie icikeewaiiar cieisisicso'sucdiois se jets Came eM aseiainis 10, 400, 491 
Ectador ... 635 
Europe. (See all ountries.) 
France....---------- ~. 10, 232, 266, 268, 400, 724 
Bordesnk: Cistrictyaicccasscas saw senssevens eee cseussiswascis dae. orasccaeecenciwacm sia as 281 
Germany .-.-.-. ig ors sidd craiesniaren seis aie wieswate aS Naeem sais tietale be cicsjaiie apelin oe ease sleia Siee eee 10, “939, 399, 400, 408 
Baar district...........-. sais Sacicla sic aeeseune sine et 470 
RSMO seide's cisnissiacwmcaatgica ce tawaiince ce ce sinee owas siicvice dea cuedceeepincs necseatenecicttcss 47h 
Brunswick...........-- 481 
HGsse-DArinstadt vcescc-an cass ences wicitienwccceins ssesiesticeassunin see sean neeceerimetiees 486 
Hesse-Nassau.. . 389 
Marshes .....-..-.. 414 
Neckar cattle........ 473 
Odenburg... ‘ 414 
Prussia ........ eunwanenees aces signee rere werten Penner wee +eiwdaseennasevennxencas 2esc BOD, B09 
Rhine Province.........2.e.. cence e cee n ee cence renee Se dcieenmpbaenie ese Ve edecetesiesice cis 400 
Saxony ...--..--.-- nes senajalalaSteteiein ciate win eetneweeaR ae meio Muara aise wibic/oer Saisinere aa 429 
Silesia, and distribution.............02. 0 ces eeee ne cece neem ec een cee tee eee cane ceemas sennee 437 
Thuringia, and distribution ¢ 441 
Westphalia .......0ccccacccnecccesnccee : 400 
Wurtemberg........-... Penna ARE aa mie Ce ee ee 444 
Great Britain .......0.0--..0sec ees eee een ens cecee arises sete mete eines cantiodemaousemeuner 10, 400 
Holland cacceccccnsieacennse cenesien ocean ae csiaaec nein djersthinie wivte Siete nieveiniew ste: S 10, 232, 400, 508, 517 
HonGur as «0 ssceis: ce cece ccacdcones eraceaie Mints ww a 'Sisiaids eieiaieicie dt cmeuiacee wis sai we aiale diecteipsesiees 602 
BUNS Ory 22524 sos ceneiarnesecs vensiesses seetee ptteene cece esas ences ceeeee sashes @eaces 10, 400, 532 
Treland siccvccsavexcvesseavsssaecienteipswacscncveceeseeesessoedtiemecess "10, 80, = 227, 232, 400 
Teal yoesseteee-civen igo Nijetiad hanes sie Jaung ea eae a teeters weet ay hesidiabae . 10,400 
Piedmont ...........-..-2-. 330 
‘Terra di Lavoro (buffalo) .. 4 327 
Now Zealand..............----. 642 
Norway cascscecsesetecet soengend - 10,400 
TONGA) uve pis or etetitnconoveeeacaunarenaiien caet wes aimed Aas ane ea sneh CaNR ebeumbaenaenEe 10, 400 
MRUBB eh os bic dawadines Selwied ui es as nedandeusuensec , 521, 
BEG an cce namnuewubed cararasteites yaau eicpeaswwd dane wide ews cen pene eae oleae: -«-.80, 214, 223 
SS POUR eo ot Spe pds waste mciaratesla alc are ahdte Sainciowram ata by semeiweertorciei emayian miamieieimnhercine cain de see aeee 10, 400 
Province Of Cages soci eewsmsirect/. xjtiuains Seauiccaine deca Soumsedas nina seeus eduwaweenee 887 
Sweden Fe ee ee ee 10, 400 
Switzerland... 22s... eee eee cee cece cece nee eee eee Seca eases yee esaasaaeae heehee 10, 321, 400 
United Kingdom. Paulas aay nese ajeilawatenee seteyeeeaen Sudheiecccesece 10,80 
United States......-....... 
Colorado (Polled Angus). 
Uruguay..........- 
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INDEX. 807 
Census, cattle—Continued. Page. 
Domestic animals in Bavaria. ..............20ceeeee cece cece esecenen ceeeeeeeeceanes Souda’ 758, 154 
387 
Horses in Saxony’ = 2n0:cisace~ cece scesicos seca edwk eee secccisiacecawaa sean en cedesgisuon os 431 
Live stock in Bavaria.....-..-.....cee eee e eee Amie intestate elvis knits weave maneewe meee tee Meelode 709 
BQXONY 2 oss seis wasiansie ese sie venie'e niesis+ on catiare stasis eciversaiecemes wcsiewacomnns case saan 430 
Sheep in Argentine Republic.....--....-20-.-.0-e+sseeee cece oe Seclepaatitinrese niela eoateta Seieon < 625 
New Zealand : 642 
Uruguay....... 625 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, Tngland.. cde seeaw Woeceeseeaacaeen iv Wewis d vale se Sewawcinkaia was 722 
Centrifugal butter-making in Switzerland ..... HRA ERAA RE ERR A TORUS E Hen Geb enae eS cecniaiaed eon 815 
Ceylon: ‘ 
American vs, Danish and French butter in........... ats snad Sew deennauaalsabaies bee dieace 677 
Buffalo cattle of ........-..--2022 cece ee ee eee Seeeswaaewecees wate Satioeiciots io aatoresetatsiaia 058 
Cattle-breeding in ... 637 
Imported cattle in... : 657 
Origin and history of Singhaleso cattle .....- 2.2.2. ...0c2eceeeeccceceee cece seneeees det ceene 656 
Characteristics of cattle (color, form, points, and general description) : : 
Belgium: 
Ardennaise, Charleroi, Flechet, Furnes-Ambacht.........--..402.c00.ececencnncaceeee - 361, 368 


63, 185, 168, 200, 211, 212, 220, 740 


DOV Oli cjssisisiscs suceye cased aerssn sie sescwsges sais oe cece es ee cose dig teavexcuaveeee 57, 108, 157, 159, 191, 739 


Galloway... 63, 148, 150, 153, 194, 195, 209, 210, 218, 219 
Guernsey. . rele sinhvebne'ae wowenieie aoe 64, 128 
Hereford . -- 58, 110, 161, 174, 199 
Highlands. soca: ces velesee dee Joie goeven elses aigasteertiieadaeeeueea pogaarecnes 63, 143, 196, 212, 218 
64, 116, 167, 200, 205, 206 

Hegapinie ey a+ 0+ 65,129-13g 

Longhorn.............---++-eeeceee ene eee ee abislaiaiacdislein 2's ocho cibia enis’eiatetwlaieeieSie Ae «+ ---60, 95, 96, 199 
Polled Angus isis. scicioiasis.cie since ue aie ea ce se show naen ccnnsin once cides -+- 62, 87, 139-142, 163, 165, 193, 219 
Red Polled. sor eneeee GL, 71, 87, 162, 163, 196 
Shorthorn ........2.- 200200 ceeeeeeeee ence we heise sini sidicie widoieis Sin ebalamd veeeatick wineinnelne 59, 98, 99, 157 
Siss6X owiscssiceeccus sens badlee wine esimanreeeedipeedeey eeeeesukiswErcesacEwemectds vee GL, 72, 114-116 
Welsh......-005--+- . G5, 153, 155, 186, 198, 742 


Canadian native breed . 
Blood OU vis ars wdiecieiais ewrersmemiateaine tee SeieSsinee a iee-wemernrtacisecwice seed wcauwiesatisialeles $i 5 
Prince Edward Island 
Chinese, Yarg-tse-Kiang Valley ........-- deli bie tdiedd in wise u visio o'simralS bosiorcuataociniee made eeaeeieie 666 
Danish. ...2....002 02 ces econ neces amene Aceislaleme slp sisie am wiarevis win vin Relesincte actus es aceereccnce 490, 492 
Dutch ..... Hee aa ee Sistcia SSeS eis sieisialed npeispe Rie SAO GNE siete relate siseioieae cece ieies 367, 392, 404, 411, 503, 515 
French: 
Algerian........ pen eee ceca en cen nema es comma eceat en aenrearaene semen enn asaannenacr ans sacnan 257 
Aubrac .. e 258 
Bazadgis wee meee amen et een ree weston maar ewamasenanae - 255, 274 
Bordelais: <is2 sce escosescevee dee sswacen ceeceumncensetasneces: 276 
Brittany ... ’ 245 
Camargue ..-.. 2.0.22. cee enn c ene cece cee cennee rene esc eneeeeeee eect ens cnseee season eee 271 
Charolaige ............--- 248 
Comtoise.....--..-...--.-- 250 
Femeline ....... acisjsisiga cise 250 
Flemish.....--. 241 
-- 254,272 
257 
277 
eoteie acted 248, 278 
Mancelle ......-..-- Piecienisiets, SaMineoEe biuiniatsions HE cei sa Noa ners s ow elitate vin dia sa asic tes Ssisis 249 
Normandy ...-- 222000 cecees cece nee cece cnet cnn enenesae eamameannaae esata necenerrcescasees 243, 282 
Parthenaise.....-...-- waa noweiee's aiaigje ciaipralesteiaretsinie eim's'e oe pinie sia siatereorete ewer cit tsseeicene 247 
Pyrenean..... satiate teh «oie wroieincsiaicie cpeisinie 257, 
Saters Eieuisicie so lastuze ouieceaesssasassecasue decseesvecaruianedl ] te a eee ze) 
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AID 22 oo eee een center ee cee meen ener e ners enrooesucee Prt rier rier terres 302 


THeilbronner....... 2.0200 cnenenscsccns cence cemcee ceases nnnn ee neeeeenaseneneaascnccneecae 459 
Messkirch ........-.---.-0++ -465, 472, 473, 474 
- Miesbacher .....--------- 393 
Montafoner . -393, 405, 446 
Neckar a ble'Sisie S's niacin a su civelulsie siecle sie Ciesise ries woe 447,478 


Odenwald......-..---- Se eerie ia aiSialKialae aslo. a ajalnia Welw aie ate SEB eeaincieieisioiiave! selemseisins 471 
Pinzgauer.. eee 393 
Schwab Hall.........-.c2--eseceee ee Po sia laisaiainisle since merger 392 


Schwitzer 


Silesian -... "435 
Simmen tial sos. sjo-c sa aise nic sic cso essisinie cia cee ceec wis wicidie seca neinn neeeres ve eeaeecetteals 391, 445, 464 
Triesdorf (misspelled PY CesdOr sf) ie cies spe Sicletcae we dindnie eine aac aia visasyeasaeeed Swsom asesie ‘sic 392 
Voightland os scesseseevscasereee -- 395, 443 
Westerwald. . . 487, 489 
Wtap garintis.ses.-ecnsn e-sednner ne nenkteeusmaesass a dwislatnets Siocien eR eaiae sessile Semen 529, 530, 535 
Ttalian 
Buffalo of Naples ee #27 
Venetian......... 356 
Java buffalo..-..-.-..0---.-+- scene oe 662 
Malavyaian bUtald.... 5225c0sseeceeecneaes sone waneseeeeseaceresiesteens ee see eedeoeeeeasiee 661 
MOOS hoo oe ise wine case nisi pings nine cinlessicie sib sejels nic ein win eine aiene ais ee mawinie tsetse aein sla e ciesieie we bsidinie-ne'2e G72 
RUSSIAN: so52 pc see eeseice esis cece Sciicmnnman de meee Saw aesiesaeasemacseseceteknccieu panacea 523 
Seychelles.......---.-.---+----+ Sa S{a/sialciateois staalsie'peinlajSie e's a[ba tian atelermiaielsiniaiarats alee sla sieyateie (ars 6783 
Sierra Leono. veererueeei weace aces 671 
Singhalese.........00------eceeeeee scence conser ene Siab votinad Guais ate ecebay oepemeeeee tea aeee 87 
South African (Cape Colony)..........- wpa heelenin cee aiemaieia male aioe a hecioeeeetoeaseecomaecece 669 
Swiss: 
Black Spotted Freiburg...,....-. eases epee cme eeiitene Ss eesinesekinrweeemeseRteset 291 
Schwitzer........-..-..- Rooaieia sie cuiemais cise cisee 6 eee. 292, 301 
Simmenthal 289 
SY PMD ccc sista ciciets wives ersrcicie arsicinicnicic Mee aisig.aigiaidie te silsisis zw sicicigia auiciseciarcie cea ce cremmicm laterite -. 652, 654 
_, Wenesnelan ye: sce: ys sqeusreseeerstaerossceteuceseexsests 638 
Charleroi cattle. .......... 00... cece ee ee en wees Pore Oleies cic aye Staavia eis Mieratoigis Saws oma Gie a cum aslakuy cesta 361 
Charolaise cattle: 
Characteristics 


Crossing with Herefords . 
Milking qualities.......... 
Work and meat qualities 
Chatham, Ontario district: 
Beef export from 


Si deaee a Rane ARR Mel dnnaMeW ce Ua wedded MMe eM in eKnwelecamwaaamemny-aee 562 
COIS ISIN 8 10s cwcna conc orcen te aeeen aemmeuna dene de eK eR eR NS GReuNen Read Heeeae Nba eWEeRnie 559 
Prices of Cattle its.cscsvcnseesvcuacseunsavence bicisieieks visciseiaiaremrate's San cleieeeseeciess wesiemia was 562 

Cheese : ‘ 
Awcrican, exports of ...... Gaureuacoacs ais Swag ie viaie sid Sie'e ev nial Reienwmiaindiemaniwen ae sale jesesecees 20,34 

Rie UAE oaaea viacetcacw issn onapaniyacevenesies bie sewisecirse aie Sip spaie sie cic sieiaeisianye'siers ees 510 

AT BONGO is da ais isiore sis rtrcccpined sieee is Sdn sea seisienatcieccdmidlsaeeeeemen sees sitsisicitsaetauseseeesy 603 
Canadian, in the United States 2.0... ..2... ccc ce cee ccc en ceeeccecnc snus cacceeacccesareccuns 573 

* Bavarian siscissssy seecccasacecaneceeuee eiueeveuss 480 
Cantal Mountain.............22.....0.. 252 
(Dairy ingiin Hastings County, Ontario 566 
Exports from France ....0. 2.0.2. .0.0cceececcececuccscccecece cous 202 
Switzerland .-.2.. 04 317 
Dnited, States Tat ne anne nee ten ence nee eew an cannes eeceae nanan sensaseanenrens 20, 34 


Cheese—Continued. 
Imports into France..... eiieteilseases sw brobinis Siclaye'sisisisieaoas aeeeteninn waoweicten 
Saint Thomas.... 
United Kingdom.........-- 
Laticini, from milk of buffalo cattle 
Manufacture : 
In Hungary.. nyiciie sis ap adleainae aennenees agrees arata cioranatale nicis omicloniste eine eee te 531 


(Gruyera, Rubiole, Grana, Strachino, Fornagemi, Emelian, Crete, Marzoline, 678; 
Mozarelle, Bellunese, Fieno, 679; Cacciocavallo, Rasco, 680; Sicilian, Prora- 
tura, 681.) . 


In Switzerland aie hi wiaee sso since ad 682, 085 
(Emmenthal, Grayeus 2, 684; Spalen, Appenzell, Schicmbulber; Formaggio della 
Paglia, Battlematt, Graseuay, Vacherin, 683,684; Urscren, Cristallini, Belle- 
lay, Valais, Practtigan, Vaud, Tomme, Blocler, 684.] 


Mexican sisics 3 cisiaw cece ceneisesmadin Unie celta eed wasemac nade cise sletenGee Hae seeicatens - 576, 588, 593 
Price of imported, in the English market. ......-.02.2-0-eee0 siiawieles ajo siedsincetieaemns cee 20 
Sheep's milk, of Tuscany..............- one anean emer THRs cme ee ee 678 
Syrian a 653 
Thuringian .....-.....0.sececceeesencneenceces ln sin sia eraicie SCartiacisloeieis sine eT oe el wwiome caw ne eeina 441 
VicenZan .... 22-02 enn nen ene n ee eee tee nee cence tree es neee eee eee eer reer tees Huiaigs 344 


Yield from milk of (see also Special statistics) : 
British cows: 


AYTSHIP 0-20. cena ne ene e ee eee ne cece ee ene e nee eeenene 

Devon ....------+- re 

Galloway .........-- dieieth win Seas, aio didlalbesieShale seemsleiaateweeaae cme aie cadela sapien ae 75, 195, 216 

Highland .......---.-0-00 2-002 cee eeeenneneee 

Longhorn .......0.-ssese0-- eieiete 

Polled Angus............----- 

Red Polled .........-...--. 

Shorthorn.... 

Sussex......... 

Welsh ....... 
French cows..... 
(LOLWIAD COWS, csaxccavasvavacsweresadee ens seerndeeeesn soseanaienmameENe 424, 435, 404, 472, 483, 489 
Italian cows ...--.. wee nee e wee senene ene 328, 229, 333, 355 
Hungarian cows..... 535 
New Zealand cows... es 650 
Ontario cows ....-..--..--.+- 1, 563, 566, 567, 569, 570 
Prince Edward Island cows.....--. 575 
Quebec COWS........0---seeeneeeees 573 
Russian cows.. 520 
Swiss COWS -....0..0.00---e seer ee eseecee eicebeie ee errr im als Baisialsl diwiawiats! a 322 

Cheney, F.M., consul at Zanzibar: 

Report: Cattle in Zanzibar .......--- Bs oiscie! die ata avai bine oie'ain ise eet eedeunavesstaceswnsewicewenld 672 
Chesney, P., on Kerry cattle......-----------++ 131 
Chianina cattle of Tuscany. ........-...+-e-eee cer se sens seeneccnerenennee 330, 334 

(Characteristics, weight, #alté, feeding, iotiudne; transportation to United States, &e.) 
Chihuahua, (See Mexico.) 

China: 
Southern China, cattle in.........--.--- jSudecden cenScedecsiaeew sierihaienseeiewedaicntass 668 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley : 
Breeds of cattle in.....-..0..-----ee ee eae ae sa wioslesis E 665 
Cattle-breeding in; census of cattle.... é 667 
Export of cattle to the United States..........-.------- oem eee ewww cnn eaneceesee Biojeisials 667 
Housing and feeding cattle in .....-...----sesceneee scene dfeae sie sacha 5 aiainialsioaiiessrele nnas 666 
Topography, climate, &c.... i 064 
Water Buffalo of.......-0-0cescceeececessoes 666 


Cholmogorian cattle : 


Brazil 
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China, Yang-tse-Kiang Valley...-.0.2....2...0+ ceeiybeicistemiseeis! geudwcisesigeweionwt's, . 
Colombia, United States of........cecncssanccceesenccersceraeer Sicle sieiatoiniaie Se Sie wacsieuieneice 
Dominion of Canada: 
ONTATIO; sa coco csccnsascccsnaduvceseccavaiacaavescannesomcaseece aa++----545, 554, 558, 566, 568, 570 
Prince Edward Island.. 575 


Quebec ........ foes woisiniate sie omen 


Tamaulipas 


San Domingo. 640 
Sierra Leone..... 671 
Spain: 

Andalusia... 385 
Syria .... 654 
United Kingdom: 

England: 

DGVONSHIFG 2 eciesiesge cca ce cineeac eet ate ed pa ceececcersescenceanan ences ccessccscccs 171, 199 
Herefordshire ......... nin n'Biasie'sin gain amido eee aia claiaisce! sie aye aiGimiale wie ieaie areiorsim aie iaitarsraiaeia 162, 171 
JOTBCY...-2---- 20+ pacsteaen! aininiaie bein Sio's bie aie ei aie oidsid'neimcidicie'ateuieiaia waleweie aistenimneaianeiaoe cei LOR TL 
Norfolk ...-....-. i dadisieice Seasons were 164,171 
North Devonshire....... 20... cnasesvccserceesce ede eevisesemecceses pasigiaceecicee ets 160, 192 
Suffolk........ wtedtessicemocen siisoteptisstesaerses pebeeiece sateen ecvienis sects aecce 164,171 
Yorkshire............--.- Sddaje Ghote hewrhare WSSeie alee decid decewetececeneneses easeeeemaes 16 8, 171 
Ireland. 208 
+. 217,221 


Clossett’s, Dr., system of preserving adie and vegetables fresh.. 
Coahuila, cattle of.........--..cecs eee nee deisle de shaldiadaaierciste ciate stoi a 
Colombia, United States of .. 

(Cattle, foreign and native; cattle pest and spider; cliniate, Teedhig: tonoerariiy, &e.) -.. 
Color of cattle. (See Characteristics. ) 


Comtoise cattle, characteristics of ..... Seba vececswesuce aacincdeienis she pdb cles Swwke ja Seite xcs epee 
Condénsed milk: 
Export of Swiss..... waeees diets siesiesseeeaneiees ates eames paredeoieaked woesersemase 
Manufacture in Switzerland .............2ceeee0 
United States .......... seats wieisiem a sees 
Co-operative factory system of dairying {pL Rup lanl excescninterseeisreenrseskemsnn estas senene 


(See also Associations.) 
Cooking meat in Honduras............s0000006 
Cork, butter trade of ...-.......... 00008 


Cornwall, England, dattlein: eeeee asigigisiaiaieiche mieteriatserecypala wewauitietenteceties secs 
(Topography, soil, feeding, housing, &c). 
Cost of : 
Tattening cattle in France and the United States. .....0..-.seeeeeseeeens eis ease Gis talcistava ancio 


Introducing and keeping cattle in Bordeaux... 
Keeping cows let out to laborers in England. 
Producing fine cattle in England............. id eniabn wkasg nn aatens Sib ee Conan cesaneee’ 


Transporting cattle to the United States. (See Transportation of cattle to the United 
States). : 


166 


Page, 
Cotswold cattle (Shorthorns) ......--..0---cee-ee eee e ee cee e eee enee atin tin Faia sia isle wiciaiais steibiejemssataisie 74 
Sheep in England. (See Sheep.) ; 
Counterfeiting American products in Belgiom...--......ccecepesecceeeeccereneecnsenscoseaeoee 369 
Cows: 
y dase oa ae eS canes. er re reer 73 
Ayrshire, ‘ Bright Smile” danan tien 224 
Belgian, milking qualities ...... amemnnew se 374 
Dairy, feeding at Munster Dairy School ..........0..sceeeeeuceccenccceeseee oe 48 
Devon, Myrtle (milker) 75; Pretty Face, 149; Myrtle, 192; Phlox, 739. 
Draft, in Thuringia...........- we cee e eee eene PPeeererrrr ery eae e nace nnsennnsee aamvacsie o- 439 
Dutch, Wentje and Susette, milk reeoeil 511 
Exercise for .........--+ Seisiseiaiereeiats asaialeslesulessewae eying eeveceewd wate se seaeee siveeuisleclawen 49 
Galloway, Lalla Rookh .......---...sceeesseenee wiSeSTa Rares as eiciqseee Vises Ge kesen wicrsrersiere 224 
Guernsey, Vestas, 1, 2,and 3. 125 
Celebrated herds in Sussex 127 
Hereford, Giantess, 60; Dolly Varden and Sessa 179. 
Jersey, Mary Ann of St. Lambert and Oaklands Cora... ...... sree cages eae eas weeseeee 557, 599 
Signe of parity of brett sesavsvaccassccnwnsswscweuawseseecuuwena swe eatarereeisisaiiien: Sacieanates 116 
Letting out, to laborers in England 107 
Mexican, breeding, for the United States. 580 
Mitch, Belgian .........-...-066 isiataisle cela siiieleis oe. B71-874 
Milk. (See Milk yield.) : 
Norman, sutitable for export to the United States ............. jewenene jigksecreedasheweesere 285 
Polled Angus, Juno and Sybil, 238; Tillifour, Pride, 5th, 194. 
J Pregnant, feed in cj agencies sew eenandcsecew ie ceacnie sete neces dni lccicie'siaicivin arb elsinaiaicia entre oe 48 
Red Polled, Dolly, Silent Lady, Davy 27th, 88; Davy 24th, Nancy 3rd, Pet, ‘Tulip, En- 
press, Sultana, Primrose, Wild Rose of Kilburn, Silent Lass, 90; Cheerful, 91. 
Shorthorn, Gerty and her decendants, Lady Playful, Lady Alicia, Lady Pamela, Lady 
Pamela 2nd, Glad Tidings, Lady Carew 9th,Gratification, Lady Gracious, Lady 
Laura, 105; Lady Carew 3rd, 735; Victoria, Maiden, April Rose, 736; Baroness 
Oxford 3rd, Matchless 5th, Generous, Red Cherry, 737; Tnnocence 2nd of 
Neseby, 738. 
Swiss: 
Herd of Charles Kuhne............-.-.006 anegeels pesiatesyeialerele'eats aiaaiwaiioee sieid eee wale wesimare 319, 320 
Mr. Page .......--..2.4- 299 
Monastery of insedeln Desemee siadsisawerleaes weenie 3 300 
Crain, Dunham J., consul at Milan: ; 
First Report: Cattle and dairying in Lombardy ..... olan alatsieraiayslasielesisisiereicia nines sale ciaeeiecieas 324-326 
(Swiss cattle in Lombardy, 324; cattle breeds of Northern Italy, 325; portraits of Ital- 
ian cattle, 326.) 
Second Report: Cheese and butter-making in Italy ...........- Sie Sis ccajelaiaivibetonateia' ie ne weicie.) 677-682 
(Cheese-making, 677-681; butter-making, 681, 682.) 
Cream : , 
Percentage of yield, Shorthorn dairy ....--...--02--ceccence ene cenceeseneenenes . 103 
Jersey COWS......-. okk diel chee een Renae ew paM Ree RRDE UR ReeRamNR a 123 
Separating machines. . . - 688-691 
Yield in Jersey .....0...000ccenn cence cence ees eeeenecmeeenssaates ee ee eee 120-123 
Crosby, J. Schuyler, consul at Worence: 
Report: White cattle of Tuscany .......--.-- Boerner! saseeeiatencat rues dja taraletaisiaterere amslants weeee- 334, 33 
Cross-breeds: 
British cattle: 
Galloway . 
Hereford. 
Kerry .... 
Longhorn .. : 
Polled Angus... a serene eene nec eenes ewer eeseececene 


Receipts from a Wiltshire dairy of. 
Shorthorn .. 


"ool 


Brazil... 
Colombia . 
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Cross-breeds—Continued. Page. 
Tn Mexico ...- 2-2 epee cee nnnewneeesccesensenceecnce bate sie cies iaceiseid ulema a ai breldieecieeiewinte sis eax 586 
MOPOCCO) sc :cis: seis asin sciewieois wine niscinisiasio sini vicie ae civeinleeiatcle Sin's eiiciore aisiaivieis: eipicia biate'e he Seine cee 672 
New Zealand ..... ais caine sas ociers io dis wlawisieisinibiebisle’sis oo =) 648 
Tussia........ ae antenanecaaweens SRTaleS eee eicewamiewsincinn 524 
Sierra Leone . a Sn Sia diaie Sin bite Basis? 671 
Switzerland ...... 2.000. sceceecneeeeccecccnenerece ase Slacunlscivaine senincisiawviacvicaes 291 
Dairy Associations: , 
Aichstettiny Germany a isjecicins osicicciaiecia cies diane ve aeeisaceecienis aaa cwale vi veayeewiests cia’ via se'sicisios 456 
Algau, Germany ..-....... ieewales voeeess 457 
We MWD; TEA ssja esac oisic ciewinis wc hale clei aia dig aya'ace ie ate kis a oe wiowras wjocide ac eamisiolos maiclen: Woneke 341 
Denmark, ‘‘union” ... eeavead 498 
England, ‘co-operative .......c0rccsccccnsccnsancuncnrcccnas veccessennnesenwoneaces acne 719 
Helden Rn GGn ss iecicnscrsecieeicin ces dates wielsneatarn hate sictettis oie raieeieinis nisin is els ele Didie Wile atein Sle eewiare 460 


Wurtemberg........ see wep escieac nceceeen ainieal sin'wie sid t'sieinlbiul sin cis wsisicwie weis's Pree rrrr ree reer 456 
Dairy cows: 

Feeding, at the Munster Dairy School..... Seavsielez eenevseavayewnus ee nese encnnceee ereee. 48 

Improvement of British............. prewalts cinsiew Pele Sieinaidivie seiesie wie eeie miecwistes awe eieaiee eis 17 

In Quebec, Jersey vs. Native .. 572 

Treatment of, in Ontario................ bso w daialeateciomiinaiaiienrs oasis o:ciz'ajeieinee's Sad dinia saeco 545 

Dairy farming : 

Position of English......... aemkese ieeinde cetncemece aeesineeee sedeseess siewediorcinslema weitere 716-720 

In Treland 2c 2ccsecnicewcexeccinesscoas Ramen eecites waste! di nin eh asa RERT eRe “ 235 
NOW ZEMEM iniscacsessdsvenetesounde sei einis ante eensteeer Pree ee ere 649 
OC) oe i nibica aisiaGa's ois sie siaiaiste 433 

Dairy herds, how to farm and handle aii gate scsctaisierd ‘. ol 
Dairy instruments: 
Cream separators..... HisiaeiatRiSis aes Sa ae Sieieicalg MO ad siento tame eceneerenscnescaene ania aistears 685-691 
Scientific ...... 
Dairy machines exhibited at Ghent ‘Agricultural Féte 
Dairyman wanted in Nuevo Leon .......... esis hele sisidisemiayasrcicfauieee Rewer cee! pei nwaraveirala'sate set 
Dairy products: 

Consumption of, in Rio de Janeiro.......... seu cceeesvesseeeswes s Dkisiesiea’ Goeeeeee ener watt 631 

TD Burope..c enim sisvcasinac cue coved seven women dohawie : 14-21 

Imports of, into Cape Colony 670 

Hamburg and Bremen... oi 423 
Dairy record, wonderful Shorthorn.......... 103 
Dairy, returns of a Wiltshire.................- . 691 
Dairy school, Government, in Silesia.............- 433 
Dairy school, Munstor, Ireland .............200.-0ceesecceeeees 48 
Dairy Shorthorns, valuo of, as dairy cattle..........----. we 102 
Dairy show, London, milking trials at 720 
Dairy stock, treatment of, in Ontario................0--0 ee ence eee ee eee nee ceee é 545 
Dairy tests, London ......-.--.......0006 Pat inS eed eis cg onan io ay Din ie giale sei tener disteld eiviete: eistevterareyee a 202 
Dairying: 

JO RVOPLOR os sna view sng ieee nceee eae erarwreiawe Sieeucdecee sie elsicieieialsie asian elgg: cieigtore sla 253 
Bavaria, Cheeses): cwseseveeaesaiesincislacintsls cise seisaevadafelewsteawisdestesleneelees flere siciets Diallo’ 480 
Belluno.- : 341 
England, co-operativo............ aise sie seeae sacieshsenaee ae selaiechioceiievss agepisiec ed Beso 719 
Hungary, croas-breed .........2.022ceceee concer ceees dibiive shetdapecseceoss cesacecenies BST 
BRNURIOS cccdsc he raanee eemiwenenaeiacasin ted - 324 
Malaysia 2.0.2.2. .ccccesccseenececccccces gestecietecd 660 
BaWU Gis eaosaewe sido csibu dae acaae ovewe cia dan atiee aude uacd ewes se Toei rei etc s ea eenees 357 
Terra di Lavorno, buffalo cattle... . a2 
Vddine .....2....028 
ViCON ZB caccessscescceses 

On Cantal Mountains........... 

High AMPS. 2ciccneec sig vuwenvecseacues 
Danish vs. American and French butter in Ceylon.. see eenees 
Danish vs. French, Dutch, Belgian, and American butter in the English market ...... orafsisjeiatsse 15, 496 
Darwin: 
Droughts in the Argentine Republic 609 
Counting cattle in the Argentine Republic 611 
Curious breed of cattle on the Upper Uruguay River 616 
Grasses of the Argentine Republic...........0.. PPEPPPETePTETrrrrrrrerrrrerrrrre rere er rrry) 810 


Davy, Col. J. J., on Devons as milkers 
Decrease of stock in Scotland.......- 
Degeneration of cattle 


De la Perelle, George, on traneportation of British cattle to the United States 
Denchfield, Edward, Buckinghamshire, on Shorthorn stock... .. Sassen manned ewe awic ae salsieed’ 73 
Denmark : 


Breeds of cattle in: 
Black spotted Jutland. 


Red Danish (Angeln).- 
Consus of cattle.........-2--:--+ 
Danish cattle for the United States 
Exports of butter from ........--.- 
Cattle from ......... sioisie ars tdi stoiese' ja ses! eeceiies Jivkenisswnnaneuetedh aon Seaswe Theanine eo 491 
Union dairies in .......-..... Beississire oc eiemiainats sis wasiesais sd SaecineysaGeacemeceseeest iecenides 498-501 


Description of cattle. (See Charactaristios. ) 
Devon cattle: 


Characteristics wee con ans ce eceescceserecccnceccssneedl; 108, 157, 159, 191, 739 
Cow, Phlox .... eippeatced 739 
In Canada ..-. 22.000 ceeeec ence eene weeneece Weenie eiewadcustcine gemen cia soe oon 589, “550, 553, 556, 558 
Cape Colony ....--.--..--+- aidememeincacn a a ocateaie: ais 670 
New Zealand... 2 647 
Milk yield wes cic coca cei sesevisesewacsinesien seescics das debcetes estnse seeee=75, 159, 160, 164, 171, 192, 202 
North Devons........-- onanen Kesnas He skewer ee weanwe ee 72 
Origin and history... : 57, 107, 158 
Price of .... scree nccencacccvee - 75, 86, 208 
Semerset Devons .. 70 
Varlotian Of, cece scnnewawasasenne recap ceusssedsarenesnnea eines carers: 108 
Weight of...... - 72, 74, 109, 110, 160, 164, 171, 180, 192, 201, 202 
Devonshire, topography, soil, climate, cattle-raising, &c ........... owe ewe se ceeeee renceeccence 160,191 
Dezeyk, A. J., vice-consul at Turin : 
Report, Cattle in Piedmont ..... sie sie gel cu slo Wee bis Sve sucemesaecuseecuet metodo meicinsrsh vic ccey B29; 300 
(Breeds: Milk, cheese, and butter yield; weight, topography, soil, housing, transporta- 
tion to the United States, &c., 328; cattle census of Piedmont, 329.) 
Disease, cattle: 
Foot and mouth, in Ireland, ravages of ......-.--- is Sil aepedinaid gost enmasieies aeeieneie owed oi 224 
Im Mexico ......-cnccnecennnneeeeneenee “ 583 
On the plains of Bogota. --...-. 633 
Plague in Java aud Sumatra 662 
Distillery-fed cattle in Canada for export .... 565 


Dithmar, Henry, consul at Breslau : 
Report, Silesian cattle ...-...- {i /Ad nid dete chiccienninetererastan eee ee 431-438 
(Introductory, 431; area, climate, soll, ioponraphy. cattle-feeding, 432; housing, breed- 
ing, and dairy farming, 433; cattle fairs in, and cattle imports and exports of 
Silesia, 434; census and atatistics of cattle in Silesia, 435; imported and favor- 
ite breeds in Silesia, 436; products from Dutch cows, and censas and distribu- 
tion of cattle in Silesia, 437.) 


Division of land im France .2......002-+ cennsecccc serene nennns sneer eset ces ccnn cee ceewananenwneas 266 
Dockery, A. V., consul at Leeds, transmitting a reports en Horefordehire and Hereford cattle 
by John Kersly Fowler...... sea aneawwn Keuseweneny ees EeeseneS meaner enemenehnen 181 
Dominion of Canada: 
Ontario : 
Beef exports from Chatham. .....-.0----+++cereseseceeeenes PONE vanes ee er 562 
Breeds in: 
Ayrshires ......- pebeeeaeceda wee Neer nenenes omeareremonakweieowenenennee Doe) 049, 596, 668, 570 
Devons «222. .2ceeeceecreeeceseees ceeae Soaeeetecs Sivetsisscen 539, 550, 553, 556, 548, 561 
Galloways - 
Herefords. eer Te weniaspadaa ‘589, 549, 564 


cgisebicawiicd oeaicecie ben eecn teanwesGeeseeececcseces 538, 552, 556 


Holsteins . 


Jerseys ....-- 

Native cattle - 

Polled Angus. eeeene ceweee snes 6538, 540, 548, 557, 561 

Shorthorns .......-..- 589, 542, 547, 553, 555, 556, 564, 566, 567, 569, 570 
Breeding in the Chatham district seaside le eleemesedicelssiemesals rebeser, esitUiclesinteicewodeniiee 559 
British breeds, relative value of..... siabae ea /aiveisetaisteeereeete ade ceeeclewecieeieezenseosneaes 638, 539 


Cenaus of blooded cattle in Ontario. ......c00. sccececetneee ce necwmenececnerecesene ore 542 
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Dominion of Canada—Continued. 
Ontario—Continued. 


Census of cattle in Chatham district 
Checse-making in Hastings County.. 


Climate of Ontario....--.--...c. cece eee eee cue 
Distillery-feed cattle for export to England. . 
Eastern Ontario, cattle in ........--......005 
Exports of cattle from Prescott to the United States .........----0:-eeeeseeeeeseareces 565 
Feed, cattle, relative value of ...... didreeerpinvslece eG deen aiht Mees é 561 
Imports of cattle from the United Stato not probablo ,.......--.-- 563 
Import of full-blooded cattle into Hastings County.......-. 566 
Prices of cattle in Chatham...................4 diva iigle cis che wiete wieckian wie cnaie aiaise Ge Marder eee 562 
Special cattle statistics 
Topography, soil, &c ..... aves ee aaeuldct Gielen Teemesne eh cbeeanteavien 554, 558, 564, 566, 568, 569 
Transportation of cattle to the United States............2. 2.0. c eee ceeneeee tenner eeeees 543 
Yield of different breeda of cattle ...... 2.2... eee cece ee een cee eee 553, 558, 561, 562, 566, 507, 569 
Quebec: 
Eastern ‘townships: 
“Breeds most suitable for Quebec ............ vilslneeereaeiierew sic ovewenewaders 572 
Climate...... sieletans in teiareletereteinier ste Gis Sema sisertion Wise bielsjeinisietselea einem aetna eras 671 
Phadty PEt la, PERG neo veceus qeenrecncanendann vere be awences setae Ciataisietplaietereyate 571 
Disposition of cattle and products 573 
Fodder 571 
Native or French cattle 571 
Jerseys vs. native cattle 572 
Special cattle statistics ..........scce ee eeeeenen ence eerreeer err er rere 573 
Topography, housing, feeding, &C....--..2....200 cece ce terecr eens eceeeneee ssigaiegan 574 
Gaspé Basin, district cattle and products. . Peccie ae brome a wisi ees 574 
Princo Edward Island cattlo.........02..20ee sce ee cece ee caw e cece meee ete ees cenweeceneenener . 574 
Export of product to Boston..... Wp ia slelaie ekieew aisle aiwea as We Yale lew ae ws eee nna Eedeaneet 574 
Special cattle statistics ..-....-...00++-eceeeeeeeee Fn eee ee EhiAewealnemainin 575 
Topography, housing, feeding, &C.......-.0 +. ceeeeen ence ns ceneneneenenscerenes beweaies 575 
Donner, Herman, vice-consul at Helsingfors: 
Report: Cattle in Finland .......... 2.2.0. cece n eee ence eect een en cee eee tence cece eee cee 525 
(Breeds, characteristics, weight, product, topography, soil, housing, &c.) 
Donnersborg cattle ....... 202.222 cece eee eee c ee cece ee cweeenee Sees Sas teinememetse ces cnasicinted 485 
Dorsotshire butter........0..2 cece eee newer sieerare ele ate Sih abla Wiel mace lhib Sig ho Mae shes ove Raine ba Reie eres 176 
Driving cattle: : 
In Argentine Reqabli¢-....0+2cessenereesenne dass tenia rede ekies Seemed ER EEE NETKORaU take 609 
Mexico ...... MPR SSE RN Res aee Ree E EES Oe SERRE RES nevoaws! see Wesxmewineic wos, “eh sscee: OBL B88: 
Drought, cffects of, on cattle raising in Mexico .. 592 
Duckham, My., on Hereford cattle .......... si Sisrdin ate wieteidie Sinnsiaitie siemee ang.aa Smayalecinelora eee ote 178, 174 
Duffryn herd of Shorthorns, history, yield, &0..........-..eeeeec cece cee e ene eweeeeee emus 69 
Dumfries, Courier (Scotland), ‘‘Caution to Galloway Breeders” . 45 
Duncan, James, Benmore, on Highland cattle .........2 2.0 seeeee ene e eee een eeweeee ‘ 146 
Dutch cattlo (sce also Holland cattle): 
Iti Bele iM ees.n2 sie cwieciccinss ie ceetesaceeen seid Hol Suniiaie-aia aie a ameeic pisisiow ea ielel nears Rene pitta Pama aicinnens 367 


Germany .-........-.... 
Silesia, products of ...... 

Misnamed in the United States .. 
Prices! Of ese. see seecueeeees 
Suitableness of, for export .. 

And Flemish cows, milk yield of. .... 2.2.22. .00.seneceeee cee ceeeeeetee 
Duties, cattle: 
To Wond ora siaiw'cicces siece nsoanyeeies 


Earl of Coventry on Hereford cattle... 

Earl of Seafield on Highland cattle ...........-......0e-- 

Fast Friesland: 
CUim 860 so -eeeces dadieresteendieiccoa neous os ccvaws sccdes sence padaniaseawas Wine BeGloed chico oewicels 413 
Hast Frisian cattlo .... 2.02... 2 ole ccc cc cece ee teen ee cone eee n es eenenene sa'es «408, 420, 421, 423, 436 
Feeding cattleoin; grasses............. a bie berriiesisvelceeewendecis Ot PelbOweeeteRwenewnscdeccece 409 
Housing cattle in hs 425 
Special cattle statistics: Weight, Viel M60 occ cs inc engender es dencceawet cssneacsenvesence wwe. 424 
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Eckstein, D., consul at Amsterdam: Page. 

Report: Dutch cattle ........-- dolsiaiateiatdsomaiieseee omiae aan eyn'sib quis ods ae sminieiare as seen seaedeees 502-514 
(Hunting up cattle statistics in Holland, 602; distr tation, of breedsin Holland, 503 ; mis- 

, naming Dutch cattle in the United States ; percentage of the several breeds in 
Holland, 504; improvement of breeds by transference to foreign homes; best 
Dutch cattle for export; prices of Dutch cattle, 505; transportation to the 
United States, 506; cattle census of Holland, 508; decrease and exports of Dutch 
cattle, 509; imports of live stock, American meat, cheese, butter, and’ olcomar- 
garine, 510; milk-yield of Dutch cows, 511, 512; topography and soil of Holland, 

, 513; substratum, housing, feeding, breeding, 514.) 

Ecuador: , 
Census of cattle, milk yield, seasons in.......... aidiaie de emia si ateinna Uslnstestontraraistatntanadioeeee 634 
Profits of cattle-raising in; grasses, soil, and climate . é 
Special statistics of cattle ......-.........- dine Se aeteesesemoma’ eee sia Sow ipaieieidas utelettasatd afore 635 

Eifel cattle: 

Characteristics, weight, yield, &c.. 
Price Of sieasg cieurceiss atesnciswstavadepiweis : 
Einsedeln cattlo, characteristics, yield, ~~ 

Elberfeld abattoir, statistics of .. 


Elwes, H. T., on Cotawold sheep......-.. ie aeeee seer eeettiecc ess eeeaeesen dee swebEeReseeceseesey 762 
Encourag! t, Gover it: 

Of cattle-breeding: 

In Europe.....--..--+- Neen Ren awenee ens ee re en ee 53 
Hungary.......--.---+-0-+ pees e er enereceree ot ete e reece ee reenceees wr eeeeene | peewee eenene 528 
ONtATIO s sis\s eisicie si sisrdure Sine dye surrsie we'an sincidemesometien cas meal tarccmapiaeeds aie Sie Seineineeties meses 564 

Of fresh meat exports from Uruguay ..........-02-006 Sewdia seidate vieisyectsies See BiaaNSwidinlhe tie sexs 626 

England: 
American vs. English fresh beef in setdesieecedcuastesciaessoveaseaseasszans da nie asciew woxieels 8 
Breeds of cattle in: 
Ayrsbire.........0-eeseeeee wiaiviekes's'e sis\siewesnie aaaic Vee eens, deen cneanncnccec cree « seeee- 134, 199, 740 
Devon . 2-200 wecensccecsccnnaaes accent wee 57, 72, 74, 107, 158, 191, 739 
Galloway .-.. 2-02 cccceccadnnccccccnconsanscccscensonseneaasareccecsscesssones soneee = 62, 147, 194 
Guernsey . a ds Siassiain ie = wisiaigeia opniacran vismacen Seen 124-129 
Hereford. Sethe Auk Lee natin pesmb uta see uc cau aebhare ... 58, 72, 110, 161, 172, 182, 190, 739 
TELASY. wexuwahesesececsw tie wu dees es suddae sides scaveWec<ie vevscauebisds debe uctee cue 116, 166, 200, 741 
Terry .-2-.0.---eeeeeceeeee : Jane nen cennene cece nerneeaeseepecnscces 129 
Longhorn ... eee 60, 94-97, 199, 739 


a aneee ee 62, 139, 183 


Rad Poll secssiccsesssiucs Severe ve voevecatacasdnce Sosewetweadiwencounekee es 61, 70, 71, 86, 162, 196 
SHOPhOEG sccsswsea cece ens sevsbensssiews iemeceseeee eee cence cscenscee.59, 69, 70, 72, 73, 157, 188, 735 
Suffolk. 0... e eee cen nec c cnc ccce nce etem nee man em en ren naenensnweneneaansneenseeanas sees 739 
SUS80X. 20. e eens eee eee cece erence nen ewe ene peer eer at ee ennceenen ener eens 61, 72, 114, 160, 197, 740 
WY alah Raita noises cis vi wes septate bese tad samedianbinwiddco dese sstaaa@rtenaeases 65, 153, 166, 198, 742 
West Highland . a eee ene reee meen ese een een enscneesencsers ranmaececcnees acess 63, 143, 196 
OF Pigs in ... 200 cnneeenccnenracccenncccenene ciielcid Sige UN eis So epeeeekeiewatie palais eS ebaieteaie’d 760-762 
Of sheep ....- eee eee n en nena ee cent nce nnn ccemeesncwenesasacantseatennaseers wesnwescaivese 755-760 


Breeding cattle in..........----.++ 
British cattle and cattle products. 

Cattle markets.........0--2-+---eegerseee ose 

Prize cattle. (See Prize cattle.) 
Cattle shows in .....---.s---++ os 

i Pentzal Chanter of a gelonlbure sqcnesicseo=onearnsewnaes 

Cost of producing fine cattle in. .......------ sisca@'acucaetets 43 
Cotswold sheep in...-...2.--seeseeeee cone ee neeneenen teres aiebrsideasee aieGiuieonauacctaceuaen 762 
Dairy farming in, condition of ...... asus ... 716-720 
Dutch cattle imported into in 1640 ...-....-200- oes een eeen cece neeeeeenecee tenes reassecces 98, 366 
Milking trials at dairy shows in......--------- ‘ we encceecnccecce 720-722 
Milk record of 60 English cows ....--+-+++e++seereeenes wee 715, 716 
Prize brecders of British cattle ........- owemeete Seilaeacsisecsae 
Sheep and mutton IN, 1883 ..0..0c2cecncecncceccuscocce 
Southdowns and Cambridgeshire farming .........-- oop 
Southdown sheep, history, breeding, and management ........... aceite See teceen 
Stock feeding in........--.sccesccasecenccenceneeecrnees peo aihinaaiseins suds cae Raeae en serbawes wee 83-85 
Weights of English sheep ...... sale Sisin Sain sie ais oieis aise anise alse sista in'ecesleissiseweiee coerevee inn E1G=T0a 
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Page. 
Estancias, cattle, in the Argentine Republic.......... sista gia store wicta i siaraiaicte wie aSewicvicuien eis 609, 611, 612, 619 
(From estancio to slaughter-house; requisites of an cotantl 609; number of animals an 
estancia will maintain; how the stock is herded, 611; cattle ve. sheep on; 
marking youhg animals, and feasting thereat, 612; capital required to start an 
estancia, 619.) - 
Europe: 
Care of cattle in vs. the United States.... 0.2.0... 0.0 cece eee ee ee cence ec en eens neceereneees 42 
Census of cnttle in............2-.-.- 10, 400 
Dairy products in . .- 14, 21 
Governnent aid to cattle- irecdons ADE sccisciceine ae ba pee beaieaseadsdiemise cisweseaee he eeueees 58, 528 
Increasing demand for fresh. beef i.s..<sescscsnsces aod cseena cassarssnenae nares neeeeecwes np 
Origin of cattle OF ......0ccccccnnecccrcencesccncevcccnesaessenscs conser scores ecrarteeaceses 390 
Production and consumption of cattle in..............+ sebareia)orajate Saisteelessrajaleisr etic Aiasia lee teselnies 10,11 
Exhibition of : 
French live stock at Paris... voeee Sctelenateisiew 729-734 
Thuringian cattle at Heilbronn..... tk 453 
Experimental cattlo-feeding in France...... ......-+ sence sees ee eeee eens see : 2a7 
Ontario .....-......-2+.0005 teense cece Uesseesews geeene seeeee 47 
Exports— 
Beef: : 
American to Belgium... 
Fresh to all countries.......- 
Salted, a, &c., to all 
From Chatham: Ontario venssscsecsiscesaxceieosaesicwns seitesin we seisiaee Seeivee eee eeesesvess. 
Uruguay.......-.- ences cece neceenees Wacicniswsiewicinewssis eae ieiicporseisisleitn eiaye aseae 623 
Butter: 
American.......... 
Danish... . 
Swiss...---.0--+--sceee cence ARES EEE BOS EDO COC CO ie seater coset mee 315 
Cheese 
American............0006 saeiSiaajauiawciaceigacuinie seaomeoneice a@ereciameancle SR eewierneee teint 34 
Swiss..-....-.---- ee ee Sie die Semeeticineciemsts  sininis ants waicisencypocies 317 
Cattle: 
American : 
To all countries..........-.. se ceeseweeen snenannetaessnsennan o. 4, 22, 25 
To Belgium ... 15... 220000 cceecneeseeeceee eters ‘ ‘ i 364 
To Bordeaux ... 279 
. 7 
Canadian, distillery fed, to England.............--- Fi 505 


Fancy Jerseys to.the United States 


- 557-559 
Products from Argentine Republic 


606 
Lower California............... 596 
Quebec to the United States............ 573 
Sierra Leone to the United States. ...--. 2... ce. eee ceeee ee cece eee encee 671 
Switzerland.......... SeaUReesA cet 287 
United States... 4, 22, 28, 30, 34, 37, 39 
Duties and taxation, cattle: 
Honduras...... sai sisted ao seem regis del pecomeenie, scdseweerenieher eves winches: scopemeeaee 590 
582 
Fresh meat from Uraguay, Government guarantce on investments for developing ......-. 626 
Hides: From Lower California to the Unitod States.........cceces scence cceees ees 590 
Sierra Leone to the United States ......... 2222. ceeeeeceeeee cece ee cnet eceees eeeceeenes 67L 
Wang:teo-Kion ¢- Valley's «1: <ia;0si0 staimeend euawwcwceaarpuisesceshuemcewen sews site ceainece 667 
Oleomargarine from the United States.. 19, 39 
Tallow from the United States .......... 21,39 
Extract of beef, Liobig's factory in Uraguay..............2.0--2ceeeceen ence ccceen ec eeene wise 624 
Fairs. (See Cattle fairs.) d 
Farmers’ Journal (London), ‘Cattle Statistics” ........-.00. sees see UIST wI oe. teetee - 43-45 
Farming: In Belgium.................2000006 a cisloiacbis Saaaaid eae Grecjareceutsetae -» 705-708 
England, dairy, position of ,...... 716 
Sonthdowns and Cambridgeshire. .... ee 773 
Farrington, Harry, an American, establishes factory glieese-riak lay. in Ontario. - adieicied 544 
Fat stock in France, prize, cattle ‘show ........- ausina cislajam/aoi Riese Dewees wecimas onenennee inwtcerataa 729 
Fattening American cattle in England ..-.....22.. 2.2000. .00c0 cece enc cee ee ceeecescneceenneenes 49 
Calves in Jersey...... einai cin Weenie ew ate a aie 119 
Cattle in France........... Siew elee 
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Page. 
Fattening cattle in Germany .--....----.+-+ one e ee tee eee ne eeeeee PICTON Cen wn ee cin ciate an 406 
_ Oxen in Germany, statistics relating t0.....-..-0-+--0e-0seeeeceeeeceneanes a te Renee em 407 
Oxen in Ontario, experiments .-..-..-.202-- 20. - eee eens seen emcees Picwetscecsicit ve ruses 47 
Faulkner, Joseph Lay, veterinary surgeon: 
Report on British cattle.....-.-2--- 22-222 eeece cece ec cne cen e eens scccue swaeencunseececaees 188-205 
(Shorthorns, 188; Herefords, 190; Devons, 191; Polled Angus, 193; Galloways, 194; Red 
Polls, 196; Highland, 196; Sussex, 197; Welsh cattle, 198; Longhorn, 199; Jer- 
seys, 200; meat producers, 201; special excell , 203 ; recom d , 204; 
prices of, and how to select, 205; weights and milk- yield of British cattle, 74.) 
Feeding cattle. (See also Special statistics.) 

In Ayrshire ... 136 
Baden. sco ccesccanesdiecinsesens ce wsswecccweeewawwewien den oneceswataeeuesaiscceeeecadesece 467 
Bavaria .. 477 
Belgium .- 363 
Brazil 632 
Cornwall, England 207 
Denmark 492 
East Frisia 409 

43-50 

coceeee eee vay 

eS oiela 254, 263, 277, 283 

Germany's sia stescas aicjainic nisi ora cia'cin wie oe isis ora siclcieistefelapissieeseiscinsns ei: -406, 407, 444-446, 466, 467 
Harz Mountains ........--... Dacre cease nevenee ee ene ee eee ee nae cen ewe tens cene ee 483 
Hohenheim Agricultural School....-..... 450 
514 

. 531 

-. 329, 331 

POLBOY exaisie aster actaitic okie cis aia in Sal le. wees 3 207 
CBIVES ae Sce:sceid ceidSiee ese nesSivemieine oe ae caste addeesacinecwans é 119 
MGRIOG aciesasanckineraasiecnane en cna denen em aanks beigeee eed eaaeeRaReeeaG aiNaeek . 577 
Morocco .. 672 
New Zealand a 650 
INGA Finas. ame rvone cnt eodcretnar ened oven n anne tcseawunan anaes weld Saaldamaumuceuenes 283 
PHOMMON Gaia :os:ssie s veiw wm nivew ne Coca creecnne revere nnwewee ties ceeds oes eeennee eeeeee 329 
Ole On DUE GE oo ac ceew enw ners e nes cawenne spec sen nee eqagel net na ey peewee eeeerEEE RS -410, 421, 425 
Ontario, experiential is.a0.asncsexewsresewswe meen daweesinane a kKenekeeUSeeSnwe a nedeee cues 47 


General ..-..--.-...- 


Sierra Leone..-...-.-...----+0--- 671 
Silesia... <22-- sssevencscessseexezeess = Jane cane ener ace ne cm eetenneeee nn nseennseees - +482, 434 
Spain (Galicia) ...........22.ccecnecccces scennenccecescceseerestonmenoueeres eeeseci 388 
re 654 
Switzerland .....-- 22-22-0022 ceecee cone ee eee cee eee ene tcee ne tneneeeeceeen --- 296, 301, 328 
Terra di Lavoro, Italy. .... 02.2 sce ee cence eee ce eee e eee cence ne ceneeemereee 329 
Thuringia .....-------- 440 
Tuscany. --..---00- 00-2522 oe ene cere ee eee e eens cence ee eeereene 331 
United Kingdom. ae Saw ie we nee aie esi cisiaeneia periswigeecesitiercrnes 83, 172 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley . 666 
On the soiling system. ... 
turnips 


Femeline cattle 
(Characteristics, milking qualities, weight, price, &c.) 
Field, newspaper : 
On Frenel Cate cacescnasaasn ¢-ccasenasiianaadanueneniceriesasd ae raeeriwserseeeseenesas 
Southdown sheep and Cambridgeshire farming 
Finland, Ayrshire cattle in 
(Special cattle statistics; topography, soil, climate, grasses, re 


Fisk, J. R., Isle of Wight, on Jersey cattle. ...... 2.2... cece ee cee cere eee ee nent eee nee e cee ees 123 
Flechet cattle, Bel givin’... -cscaczuss sidevsgeeuggege de-eiaseeevindedeweasave san usviesecmasteres cies 368 


H. Ex. 51——52 
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Flectret, Francois, St. Jean Sart, Aubel, Belgium : Page. 
Report: Farming in Belgium....................-2eeeeeeee Adeibeornsscee Nie sist So slats tatisest 705-708 

Flemish cattle : 
Bulls, selection of .....-- sRGB sore aiSpaiicioiercie eisiseenamecte aeaeias eee Di gwisiemlde tse sash eet 242 
Characteristics. -.... eee --241, 368, 504, 515, 724 
In Belgium and France......2--0-0. eee. seen eee c eens cece ne renee cee cers a nrenneenenecen 368, 378 
MULing QUBHIG8:. 0 c08 wn teneeteoen ese ce venaatenreenans ewan eRe sisbleesisiaie eetelew 242, 724 
ODigitt .«-sssaneeseaoacaawessceemsceesoeeeeceetes cdi dnianoidasciovisie Darke weak mmm oee reste 240 
Sub: Mlamandes:. oa soos cosas ademewsasonsesgecee Stine deneancdacnsese's nen sind nce esiesiceinncmcineee 243, 244 


Food, cattle: 
Analysis and comparative values of, in Germany 
Analysis and comparative values of, in Italy 


Coat of, in Tuscany ....-.---2 000.22 cnenen cans mene ee ewe ne neers cnn e ee nee ewe m na enes anatenne 
Distillery, in Canada...... 2.10... eeeee en ceee cece eee cece cece ee cee enn e ene teeeeee ents seeene 565 
In Jersey -.....--....-- = 9 
Quebec 571 
Mixed, relative cost and Value........20cceeeey caecce cece we scence ence nce e ees neeteecencsces 703, 704 
Of Lord Braybrook’s herd of Jerseys....--.-.-..-..-.- : 4 122 
Prognant animals ..-......22-00s2eecreeeereeewncencrnnrcnccen snes rectvewenecsresseneese 48 
Shorthorn dairy cows in England .............. 002. ceecce cece ee fee ee cee eee nee eee 104 
Noung stock. o.a.cccinnecnevencaecce f 88 
Prices of; in England 4 o--sseccssccesssnasessceaic senses scenes ssiavamaaies sec sessse sarees 43-50 
Relative values OF cocsssssaewsassca ssa dasew seins separ eniessaue eerie seeees seeeeswcedews cei 46, 84, 561 
Turnips ...... al sig sips winiceiaeinialn Sinis are’ ic sale eis nis'e bye ie Bin Bisse ete aicidie id cterieinne dieinvaigassereintic eiedreieiewsiaids brats 48 
Food, human; consumption of, in French cities; epiisnthyiton and supply in France; deficit 
in France and whence supplied... ....-.....-.0. 20s cece eee eee ee eee e eens 262 
Form of cattle. (See Characteristics.) 
Forster, Mr., Kent, on Sussex cattle.....-...---- deGaeLehede eee Meled Skeesrerecaneesserke ses 1 
Fowler, E. P., Southampton, butter yield from Jerseys ........ -.---- e202 20 eee eee eee cece ee 167 
Fowler, John Kersley, Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury, England: 
Report: Herefordshire and Hereford cattlo..........0..-00.eee nee cece cee ee cee cemeee eee 181-188 
(Description of Herefordshire, 181; the great cattle fair at Hereford ; history of Here- 
ford cattle, 182; Herefords as dairy cattle, 186; Herefords in’ foreign countries, 
187.) 
Fox, Howard, consul at Plymouth: 
Report on cattle in Cormwall. ......2. 100000 .cascecnes cence ence cme ene cree en connec cern nneees 207 
Fox, William C., consul at Brunswick: 
First report: Cattle in the Duchy of Brunswick... ....-.....200- ceee2e seen es cece eee eeee ee 480-482 
(Breeds of cattle in, 480; feeding and housing,and special statistics of cattle, 481; 
prices, weight, and characteristics of cattle; topography, soil, grasses, &c., 
482.) 
Second report: Harz cattle for export to the United States. sieid perastaun ee Sate a pers mtoeeeeiden 482, 483 
(Price, 482; transportation to the United States; sp 1 statistics, &c., 483.) 
France: ; 
Breeds of cattle in: 
Algerian... 257 


Bazadaise...... Bweiseyja cee ce mieeisiesa ara sie Pee eee eee ee er a nicisieigiaaiet Mesias 255, 274, 724 

ose 726 
Brittany: vce 00. eneoadscotinacvcdon wens seiesseecee se beicdieitsleins varadslcisy . 245-247, 728 
Charolaise ...... apis Sisiet wiaieh cieisinsis enews wm seSeleewsecearace demacens dexbieeseie yeccwevece 248, 724 
COMES stones xnveie MeneeWeebeee ees be Keen eR Seb ae anew Kendo Rene Suewe de cinee exesdene 250 
Femeline............ SPSUet sine Scan ooing aioe se shots clanaecmeeeowew as Hoe cemnisseiameeb elon cle 250, 724 
WIOMIBD 2 3255 cece sce wean cee euaninss, a+» 240-242,724 
(GATONMAIBE 5 seccrex sacs iecic oadinig guteie'a ce Seiiale sioleele deicls Sas nie hese ueistee Sense oben eeseeee CLcn 254, 272 
GO8CON sonia cats cis oi: cod be Ja geeewaweuwaw gemueeieait ein ohaee seSRES KabNREeN ec cebeessaeaua codne 257, 724 
Landaise ........ eecfenien weeneeene 256,277 


EAA OU BING aiasaiais, sist vo 2pc'aisie aipGia Sle wewesiaa cow sa souwernweuwesbmwesacwasceetesee souassead 248, 278, 726 
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France—Continned. Page. 
Breeds of cattle in—Continued. 
Mixed: 
AUDA cisizisis erates cian einienenieoe'n se enieaicie-cisiss Gain eniocetiowiee aewaeewey Webibwalcknesucens 253 
ateecio: wees. 272, 276 
Brittany ..........0.ss00e gz Si Sus ube bietiea uewat/eheveseateemtceenqtaneceesncieaeetes 246 
Charoloise .-....-...-.-+ wen eeeee eee HUAI RR adenomas eae we se etenese arene sr eennenee 248 
Flemish 243 
GaTONNAISG 222 cicccscie eendenie eevee ees secee cscs cd cece Sisisie eavewalaseslewaavaliciosss 254, 274 
ataiaia ctlateigie.ate ors wie Wlnsw'e's Wis)aburS nloldcdy aro'Sie Sia Serio Gis wibdia(e de wemweaalsewenjcavesese <n! 249 
» 257, 258, 726-728 
ie Ot Bes hopes teases 243, 245 


Fat stock in (Paris show, 1873) . 


Fattening cattle in, ...-.. 2.22.2. -e ee ene eee ee eee 
Food consumption, and deficits of, and whence imported .........2------ seeeee cee e eee eee 
How to purchase cattle in -.... 22... -00 0 nee e cence cence eee e een ee en ccenn en cenenoanee 264 
Imports and exports of cattle and cattle products.........220.2..2--eeene cece ee eeee neces 262, 271 
Octroi duties in ... 260 
Prices of meat im .... 2.2... ee ee eee eee cee cece eee ence n cee cetera cnn eneceeene cemeueenae 262 
Physical features of, by districts.......---------------se seen ne ee a Selaais cicisharsinis gasses meeaierant 269 
Shoop itis. 3252021 seye goers Sade wen dee asack ees <dodsoe2os pes ve be nese cecen Spusdanenccaieens 717 
Special statistics of cattle, weight; milk, butter and cheese yield, &c....--......+..---06- 265 
Suitability of French cattle for export to the United States.............0---.0cee eee cee e ee 265 
Freiburg cattle, black-spotted ............2220-02-2eeeeeeeee Ene eae ee ne ee ere 291, 304 
French vs. American butchers and butcher-shops 
DUGEOP ie swine te ine isssaa asec sence eee Sistah SSeS tI eckld oe cjdmlece's timate 
Friesland. cattle 2. 0-22-3202 sssones caw e cies ec eciccie cece eecacecectdies roeseeneeseeccesseaces 503, 515, 670 
Frisbie, John L., consul at Rheims. Report: Cattle products in the district of the Marne ... 285 
Bvisiaty CA tile see etc orse seca ceatew amistad lnc sacee dens yeviciss ch achideye ssesedazenecy 408, 417, 420, 421, 436 
Frozen-meat trade of the Platte. ...- 22.2.2... e cence eee eee eee eee cece eee ene ceamenncenneenene 625-629 
Fuller, Valancey I’., Hamilton, Gntario, on Jersey cattle, price, qualities, export to the United 
States Orca cacaa sug 40 es naiecenie clea tide dane Haewn oa(slecieeen dene yenaeatind aoaasenes 554, 558 
Purnese-A Mbacht Cattle cece eciecad soos wesvmisacecwsesanwexeasascina mevemesacetis Hevea saewssce es 361 
Galidiat Cattle. <sccecceve seme seeeei ce ciselsies bGieiansscumsemmneeumeeise a ecikicishiemie baieiciaisicloe maa ciericte' arale 388 


(Weight, characteristics, housing, feeding, breeding, handling, products, price, how to 
export to the United States, &c.) 


Galloway cattle: 

Breeders, cavtion tO ..-...--0-2.eeeceee cee cee new eee cree ee nec eceneeeeneee Perens 45 
Characteristics .....-....--0----seeseeeeeeee ain asia ale Vevessialarviacereicpai 63, 148, 150, 153, 194, 195, 210, 218, 219 
Cross-breeding Qualities......---20.--n een e ence enn teen nena nee e este ne tee rem een mene mnenens 152, 211 
Herd book......-.-20.. nce ce nce e nec cw ee cree n ene erence ce seneteeesrneeee meine Bit mceate 211 
Im Canada ... 2-22.22 22 nnn enn een eee ee tee ene teen ee eeee ao eee ene enee --539, 557, 558 
Meat of, in London market... ....--..20+-----2eccene cece rr ccceee eters cites Sh Stated ops ce cla 151, 195 
Product of.......-----+-----+ Sigials iad ss ciamcten oss Sete cetmctcciaiverce ak setauigggemceosen 148 
cunisnis ese n Beha sinteees apemsacde as etaccamepaweeeee aes 5, 148, 216, 219 
dona ioedd ve Wiaeneiaiie beats sis sain oiafe reteteie etait ae Sac catia eat acjccenele 149, 210 
PIGS OF eecee sid cjerdiais de scraacaiw de iabeecnam anon Hamesades steadiness ---80, 150, 195, 205, 214, 222 
Recommendations to American breeders. ...---.------ +--+ 22 --e ene teen ee cee ene neewee 147 
Weight of .....-----20 2. eee eee e een ee eee e tonne ennn er cree cance tes ceer es teens sereen 149, 151, 153, 211 
Garis, J. de, Rouvets, on Guernsey cattle Heston so ner achenneneneseseneneviee IR RKaoncycens 125 

Garonnaise cattle: 
Characteristics -....-20- 22. 00--ecesenecenencesensneeseceecesnensenererarnaeanscnnssacens 254, 272, 725 
Cross-brecds. -.... cee. e eee e ce cen eee ee eer en cree ee cere en eter ne rena eeteee nt ene tener ne nens 254, 274 
Conaus Of. ..-..--2-ceenee ere ee cence ence n owen 255 
Feeding -.-------+-+-+---++--+-- eee rrr reer 254 
Grazing country Of .......--- 22-220 eens cere en ene w eects cere teen nt en trees teeeen news ce eeee ee 274 
Milking qualities of 725 
Meat product ..-..-..-.--. 274 
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Garonnaise cattle—Continued. Page. 
Raising calves...-------- ls GeiStewisaies e Seca ewe eee reine eee ese essence Sewieivacain ee ee 273 
Weight ...-.-.--- . 274 
Working -.-.-------+---+----+e-2-0 ean e cece ee seen ee cere nce ewernan eens cenenerenennenenares 2738 

Gascon cattle: 

Habitat and characteristics.....-...-.--.-00s-eeeeeeee sec aia meson damaiewennnas TaaGs taaldomaien QO lee 
Milking qualities.......-... owns 
Sub-breeds......-.------------- 
Geldrian cattle, characteristics of bbe Sie eek cau udiciaa tienen ointrinmeteamnak aa ched wld acoso tiemraaeyaen 
Geneva district. -.- 22-22-01 cennee een ne een ee cence ents cee ee eee eee cee m nese enemacncennaane 


(Breeding from imported stock ; cattle census; imports of meat cattle, 321; characteristics 
and special statistics, 322; housing, feeding, breeding, soil, climate, etc., 323.) 
Geographical features of France .--.--.------202 cee encen cece eee nen cece rene teneeeecnneneees 269-271 
(Northeastern, Eastern, Northern, Western, and Central France, 269; Southwestern, 
Southern, and Southeastern France, 270.) 
Geological character of: 
British Islands .-...----2----+eee+ere-- sence nee eeeeneen seenae seneencee eaRReE Acide dele cise e7 


Buckinghamshire, -.-.....-----eeee eee cere nee cece ne cree ence een e nae e ee eees 73 
Gloucestershire: ances siccececcenccecsinndecadciscicccicee ae ccesnewice tena emee. pie 74 
Geological formation of Venetia, 
Germany: 


Breeds of cattle in: 


see “478 
- -468, 470, 472 


ra - 487 
Black Forest ee ns 470 
Donnersberg...-.-----+--s2eee cece rer neeee cea e ener eee ee eee renee eee veneer er eee enon nes 485 


Dutch ..........-. -892, 398, 404, 411, 436, 480 


398, 408, 417, 420, 421, 436 


Hitel..... 488 

Elivger. 478 

Gans cere scntocem iene eta accede aanaid Me tiow os din semi ocetetsmwew amine’ tes seein Sere paren 439, 478 

Ar 2 ie sesersiajersss dheiis wipaiaie mis sete Sie wewia sie emicis Hoe VaR eS eememeesier seca bas eee Palseeikeiciciew ale 480, 482 

Heilbtoner... “ 439 

Hinterwalder....---.-------- te tee renee ene eee ee eee ee cee n nner eee nece wees 4738, 474 

Holsteins cae aeseeGcsier scescecseacus is swn'e SoaCunGterdwadeedusubicn sue cemen Saad 398, 436 

Kelheimer 7 478 

Landviehrasse....--------- ence neenesenes chendiee ee weneyessen asia e 480 

Limbourg ......----+-+--+ we enw awennec nnn nnee meee eter ete neee nes ene ---- 391, 447 

Sosue ieweacenocan ce dee cassie siieiulenedecees ” 393, 396 

Stic ce Pe Ree sine stespecseeserssseawesece ~-493, 405, 446 

ME StGrIA... 05,2 sewetnn nai CHEATS Hic wetieniee en Same nee ox 398 

Murzthaler.. 396 

Neckar. .... -891, 447, 471, 478, 474 

Odenwald............-. cece ne ee anne eweene ceeee ween eee ree e cere nner nen ceee ene n ee 471 

Oldenburg... Risso ee ee pnecesene 415, 418, 419, 420, 436, 486, 524 

Pinzganer . 

POdOGAD) 2.50 cice ncsicnne ceceoccacesenese 

Holled ABs. «. cos vessencewunamenwewswns “i 

Scheinfelder. 

ScUWAD EAlL .. ...00s00ceonandineesaane sieciiciesemcees 

Schwitzer.......-... eWneb eines aes 

Shorthorn... 

Simmenthal 22... ..0.220...2.ccceeeseee eb awe 

Triesdorf (misspelled Friesdorf) ........ vies 
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Westerwald ... 


Census of cattle in 
Cattle insurance companies in 
Cattle slaughtering in 
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Germany—Continued. Page. 
Herd books in....- 2.2.0 s enc cweens cen nnn nee e en sence emmee cena ice cttiecesen wuseaemenes 397 
Importation of Aciericad cattle into edcanmudesaalavesnaniawaweReouia pee conenneqecane . 403 
Improvement of cattle in-.-..-- 5-2 ..5 eens cece eee cee n meee weno nena neeenaeeemanneners 396 
Prices Of Cattle intsccceceecie ae cs ceclasiycnise cheasiiea eee vnc vaepasiontaectiamesesiseecnsinees een 396, 407 

Gibbs, Sir B. T. Brandreth, on prize breeders of British cattle. .........-....--. eudieitaloaeeasicisiee 712 

Gillespie, Rev. Mr., on Polled Angus and Galloway cattle ’ 149 

typical Galloways...........20..0--... 219 
Glan cattletin: Thuringia oo cc siccss aseedee seins sas cinn sauce anmiseencieeesewseuceses eeacacenen ane 439 
Glover, John B., consul at Havre: . 
Report on Normandy cattle... 2.2... .0. 20. cee eens cee cece ee cence seen cence ener neeneeweneer 282-285 
(Normandy, situation, soil, climate; characteristics of cattle, 282 ; Norman cattle pref- 
erable to Jerseys; Normandy butter; milking qualities of cows; feeding and 
herding cattle in, 283; beef cattle and value of beef; French vs. American 
butchers; importation of American cattle into Havre, 284; exportation of cat- 
tle to the United States, 285.) 

Glynn, Rev. W. A., on Guernsey cattle... 2.2... eee eee eee ee ne te nee e enn eceeee sieeeeeeeie 126 

Goats: 

In Nuevo Leon ...... 2. nen cence nc ee cece nce e eee ence nce w cen e sen nnecnvonnunes seiea andes 5 590 
SAXONY oe cies sieds ccisaewivecin sa: sistslewnGindawaraaaees dewscanee eet eeuseens 431 

Good, Richard, on the best cattle to export from Ireland to the United States....... geetieerey 226 

Government aid to cattle-breeders: : 

In Hungary ....--...------- see - eee eens 528 
OnGarOiescce cee scietcns eeermermteenseness 560 
Government aid to meat exporters in Uruguay ......... 626 

. Government encouragement to stock-breeders in Europe . 53 

Grading meats in Lille, London, and Paris .........---.cceee cone cee we enn sneeeencenceeeenennne 260, 261 

Grasses cultivated in— 

385 

477 

Cornwall, England . 207 
Ecuador ....-..-------- icine ane Wew Sens enitasecwaeetaneawieen ed sp acieescasencs Selemisieaeicbejgiaietats 685 
536 

228 

650 

, 566, 570 

574 

489 

640 

217 

323 

United Kingdom. ..........-22----2000- decedeaele So Saidininralaeia'e Be SE MBE ce siecie sen bo ciesieceges: 172 

Grasses, natural, in— : 

Bermuda nj <cjnone coccweccaeceseescsies eee neneee je eiaieateia eraeeee onneee cone aie Suidibttite Sane viele 639 
Japan (sheep will not live On) ...... 2.2.00 =e nee ene eran renee teen ee cen ees cnen ne nce senaenanes "668 
Mexico 577, 586, 593 
Venezuela 638 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley ... 665 


Grazing and pasture lands in— 


New Zealand .........-..2200--00--- e" weiesieebincee sebemannavedss. 
Oldenburg .....- gatiadaue wine eweees vale noalesce stags 


595 

652 

Tamaulipas (range) 592 
Voneztela. .. 2.22. .en cence ence ence ence ence e nen ante ene e net net wernaneseeeeneanenee 6388 
Western Andalusia 386 
Grazing cattle on the Alps 310 


Griffin, G. W., consul at Auckland : 
Report : Cattle of New Zealand........ oid dip ave etbibraiacmisisied baie eeindieawdincesoeecsennemeeken 642, 650 

(Pasture lands ; census of sheep and cattle, 642 ; cattle quarantine regulations, 643; New 
Zealand cattle in the United States; New Zealand Herefords, 645; Shorthorns, 
646; Polled Angus and Devons, 647; Ayrshires, Alderneys, and mixed breeds, 
. 649; price of cattle ; number of distinct breeds in; transportation to the United 
States, 649; special statistics, milk-yield, weight, characteristics and origin of 

cattle, soil, climate, grasses, &c, 650.) 
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Groningen Cattle -...--. 202 ee cence ence eee e ne eee ence eee n ee ceeenmer nnn sensameremnemene --- 508, 515 
Guacho cattle-herders in the Argentine Republic. .......--.---++---0eeeeneeee . 612 
Guarantee granted by the Uruguayan Government for the export of fresh meat ...-.---+-005. 626 
Guernsey cattle: 
Bull, Squire of Vauxbelets.........2.00...20-:eceenseeeeneeeeceeee weiss “sSomGserepeecwesnees 742 
Ciaranterietitt 00. cc ajntsenntccaniopalanana te aunaetacacde oka se oUnnie ann nonterewmmauuns 64, 128 
Cow,, Hlegante'ici since ce cscs cucinc ecw sve sicncoseeaed igre dpeera(osieintbs etoena marae Tecen Meeeeee 742 
Experionce of breeders ses i:o acc accwsis vnecavewesarscom ses ebewaececeees 3 12h 
In the Isle of Wightiseccs soscsswemesececs oc chincne toe cs nbdee ee Reeser seefemsesecnmeesunyesess 126 
Milk product of a Sussex herd........2.. 20-22. sees ee cee ee eee eee eee reece enen eee cee eees 126 
Milk record of a Guernsey COW...-.0- 02+ .2.02 2 ceen ne eeee en neces wiieieiow'e’s 126 
Milk Yi. vcnsnnerenerssess eccseaemeneex seme einer eieedumeeaeen matesente 202 
Notes by a Guernsey farmer.........00-20220- sense eee n ee cee eeeeeee ees : 128 
OVIZIN ANd DIGEMING: < cicadas saisizicenswjavwncncinwe wewdes oo acisedmuiesee eee se seSsmmurtemeremue 124 
PVC isicos esac ata io nwrai ape wihe/aleniaimrerestdinca ott mmusnie emia nieieis bios ote aieie oie Sin yaad sino mie ela oialaln wtaioteicie 80,127 
Woh tscciccn ccc cccenn cca ne cenecaacone sefecmiegenemag cue su wlemceciaels seeticlcemce dementias 125 
Guernsey : 
BreediOl CACHES AN «, sceceise sapesciverseceea ace wet.e da tn niaic Sin onion Seisioc ce suisse Semiiec tine aseteensee 
Guernsey cattle, by a Guernsey farmer 
Gumbleton, Richard J. Maxwell, J. P., on cattle in Ireland and in the United States .......... 226 
Gwynne; Shorthorn, herQeol sci si-neisira atoncicinceisis sie geiamieinenial cagialeagagiae aeiatinge yea ctotsicineieias 70 
Hall, Mr., on Polled Angus Cattleii. cccsncs<ssasscmenses seesensaoeasneesenexceswcssmtssienwentesie 541, 542 
Hampton, Wade, Sr. : 
Early importer of blooded cattle into the United States ......- 202.2... --eeeeee ceeeee eee eee 51 
Inaugurated the American jockey club.-........-.... ficoLit eitreseicmayneawintd. Hamers eedmeemeinaes 41 
Handling cattle products in. (See also Special statistics.) 
BO AMA on cssiieseeuizedewe o<emesieiseeea'see samisnsienissin sin cemescuciedeecemesnewse wees yeseeeeneeEe 478 
Galicia......... 3 388 
DOT BOY soja icia ates ja iajciarainlnveieieie syeisiins cio dloyeleiwiarals wiaimnye\o oyaieigss, Za hiescyaqersinisiniabewisinicteunnie'a a 207 
ODOR DOLE 52 esc siewce acer scacinadeaathinnsmadercieSewssdhenaweeeateaue eee 2 425 
Ontario .....---...-.--- a 564 
Prince Edward Téiend, sia 575 
Scotland ...... 0.2.2.2... - 216, 221 
Terra di Lay Or0;, tally 3 oie a2aicjc ofescie so isin Sain dtysiod Sa ciclecRe eisai se ode Seems geidesia heme mecse "399 
Harper, Joseph W., consul at Munich: 
First report: Bavarian, cattle s:< suse sscnic on cuinea soci eisis cian cinsecisacisweac es ectciissceniacweaees 475-480 
(Bavarian work-cattle; topography and temperature of Bavaria, 475; soil and sub- 
stratum, 476; cultivated grasses, housing, feeding, and breeding, 477; handling 
products; special statistics of Bavarian cattle, 478; cheese, 480.) 
Second report: Live stock in Bavaria....... 22.0 cee ee cece ee eee cece ee cee eee nee new een ee 709 
(Number, value, and weight.) 
Harvey, Mr., editor of Hord-book, on Welsh Cattle ..-.-. 2.2.00. ccec cece ween ns ceneee cence en ccnce 153 
Harz cattle: _ 
Hor the United: States nis cercceuceuepaescera swe sewapsesseeaes pee veveser.teneeseedeeous “482 
Characteristics -.....2....--..------. 480 
Cost of transport to the United States.........-... 483 
Housing, feeding, breeding, and handling products... 483 
Milk, butter, and cheese product...--..------..- a 483 
DEOG OE ovcnapo eins 1cbI SR nin decanuimene (oh awaun den bekedweewaabdndeawd ae sdkwonnteniasenadctere 482 
Harz Mountains, cattle on.........0...0--.-200- aidisiwie Mininera wine erecta dineleiet cjalaiesd sieiata wrewumic’s Haledicn: 480 
Hastings County, Ontario: 
Census and class of cattle ...... 2.2200 cceeee cence eee eee! \] 566 
Cheesosmaliin Gan sia scciace cto mseceerits aisivinis cipsiaioecaersee sais 8 a 567 
Special cattle statistics of 567 


Hatfield, Oscar, consul at Batavia: 
Report: The Java buffalo. ... 2.2.0... c 2 cee cecnceeececeeeccueuacedeccescece bites anc 661, 662 
(The cattle plague and the means taken for its extinction, &c.) 
Hanghwout, Frank G., consul at Naples: 
Report: Buffalo cattle Ofs Terra: di, Gav rose ciciets scion toractansiosege aeenncewenmanaconeeniees 326-329 
(Terra di Lavoro, topography, soil, cattle, &c., 326-328; export to the United States; 
special statistics of cattle in, 328, 329.) 
Havre, importation of American cattle into..........22-.0.022e eeeececececceccccceccececeeccess 284 
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Hazelton, J. F., consol] at Hamilton, Ontario: Page. 
Report: Cattle of Eastern Ontario...-.......6-sesee--0e dis Siw aleuan we aieiects Soon We aece ere sialacsime 5508 559 
(Census of cattle and favorite breeds, 556; export of fancy Jerseys to the United 
States; miscellaneous information, 557 ; special statistics, breed, weight, yield, 
characteristics, origin, topography, housing, feeding, &c.; Jerseys improved 
by importation, 558). 
Heap, G. H., consul-general at Constantinople, on Turkish prohibition of the export of An- 


gora goats, and how to overcome the same........... wisSasbuviedesaean Howe seen 653 

Heidenheim : 

Cattle-breeding at.....-. donde enone cannes wistapaie 5 deleinisioeee weet eeieciene watexeesieecives sepeeeee 453 
Heilbronner cattle: 

Exportation .............---2.+-- eae nnenencee aia 453 

In Thuringia. 439 
Heldenfingen dairy association ..........-. 460 
Herd-books : 

Ayrshire ..... 66 

Guernsey 126 

Hereford, when founded.. 183 


In Germany.......... 
Marsh cattle... 
Polled Angus 
Red Polled.. 
Shorthorn .. 
Wrolehicuccssiceeecsnes cornea 
Herders and rangers in Honduras. .......- 2.2.22 -ceesncncnecceenecccenanencrnnones 
Herding and managing cattle in Argentine Republic. 607 
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Special statistics of Dutch cattle 
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Holt, George H., consul at Gaspé Basin: 
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Milch cows, number of, in United Kingdom (sce also Cows) weeexese eae itewarecsupsewe ceseeres 232 
Milk : 

Condensed : 2 
Export of Swiss..-.--.--.----0+-- 

Manufacture in the United States. 
Industry of Switzerland .....--- 

Cure establishments in| Switzerland. 

In Argentine Republic ......--..------- 

MEXICO «222-0 cere en cee ee cece nn ne ene cones conor ceae newer ncenne 
Silesia .-...2-.2+ecec een nce ren nes cone ne ca nereee cnet ee cnmmenscnnes 
Syia...---ceenneccee es ceneee scene 

No Japanese or Chinese word for......-----++--+---++ 

Purity of St. Gall....-...... iaraiciats 

Record of Dutch cows........-.. weiv eve receeeeeieces cpemaiececesece 

Record of Guernsey cows..... 

Record of Shorthorns.... 

Record of Swiss cows . 

Record of Wiltshire dairy. .-....0002ce--ennerscenrewecsce: anes 

Tests, at Agricultural School, Ontario 

Tests, London dairy .....-... wane 

Tests, milk and cream, in England. secdewscdousaent sciiacle conde baigecs yo Ceceemeesnax emcees 

Trials in: 

England, various breeds ......... 104 
Holstein, Model Farm .....-.....- 412 
Saxony; Frisian, Schleswig, and Silesian cows; five years’ trial..-.....-+e--eracr+-+"- 412 


H. Ex. 51 53 
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Milking qualities: . Pagé. 
Belgian cows..-..----+0-c-ee+ caper eereen teense eee ee rece ae cunwee sneer ercenee wee cdsinieaseres: 374 
British cows: 

DOVOD: sdecceencudsssslosiot esses ec escatias ceca cenanceo sce castonmeseeomseaemst eae! 192 
Guernsey - Sclbpeieeies 126 
Hereford........ sevaseesunce L190 14 
Highland ..-..--+.0cccesennnennnenenccnccnccccccce nen scceennenecsancewescnmanccns maaie's 197 
DOTBOY - 22 enn e enn cnn ee cern e nee neem anes cee n ste c ce cece ecamespaeserenacecscese tiieee cee 200 
Longhorn ...----+-------2 esen ee neee i is cuaceedgielen ee sec eeeccecen sc! easuenaein esis seesice 95-07, 199 
Polled- Angus oo----165, 218, 543 
Shorthorn. .......:--000---22--e eee stinicicciewetecsae caceagetesctesun wpisiaienenare ens aicwieiccnes 70 


French cows: 


Rassial COWS .4..----0+ -eoeaesweees owes 
Swiss cows: 
Schwitzer..... sigwee's een nennenees Weesapecwucneeeeeceun sereseeiee eeleenlicces Gnlsiguin SleWiaanie'ciets 292 
Simmenthal....-...-..0----0-seeneeeees a'stla are 2 SUISSE eee eae: eSesiesiee sien riienee = 289 
Milk yield (see also Special statistics) : 
And value, dairy farming in England............. iotegeemsonwenseee Saisie weraaciaia eisiaeciee Siels 718 
Of American COWS .....-----20-sceeee ens eemeeeneenn tig Sie win reiki dota nieve viaveiminiatelorae wih atm ecaieleieialn eis 299 
Belgian cows ...--------200+-00-- scene eecne eee encr eee ee er ++ ---863, 378-381 
Bermudan cows. os 639 
Brazilian COWS ..-.-.-20.---ccecesnccecercnencccnenne a 


British cows: 


--+= 631, 632 


Ayrshire .... 20.002 cceccenseecsnceer se boeeenee! 75, 137, 168, 171, 200, 202, 212, 216, 217, 219, 525, 648 
DOV as csiccsccans ct secaaieunne toeenwedecransesens satnedeneemacd 75, 159, 160, 164, 171, 192, 202 
Galloway .----------+---«-+ pebied wo eneeeseras sesso: seis dia ofa ois Seiecciaaan'e’s Sau wesis 75, 148, 216, 219 
GUO ROY sess eos ces ces iee cs cere scensenscssesesws ewee Betee ouiss Meese sansedae eres 125-127, 202 
Hereford ..---.---.- sees ee cee n ne cen e cee e cnee eee Sele eisinicie vio'e binisiciwieSieeiod 75, 161, 162, 171, 187, 191 
i ghland yagi oe os vs eae hedeeeeccs eee aesivesdesve ade sessceecusatecteactuensed 75, 197, 216, 219 
Wrish: COWB iscccis weeces eoddnnceniewsiscnaiee wenn cs dae secbaeniew ed stmanmetienew anes ascnace 236 


Limerick dairy seajeueeee 


--15, 118, 120-123, 161, 162, 167, 171, 187, 191, 201, 202, 205 
See Slew eisaeesieceanecwaesewociseece 130-134, 227, 228 


Sdicioe 227 
Longhorn... ... 22... 2-2. cence see erence cee ene ne cee ene twee cece nee n een nenaeccernens 75, 97,199 
Polled Angus....-...... 75, 171, 194, 216, 219 
Red Polled..........---.e-s-e00e iets a eee eee ceneee cone - 88-90, 163, 171 
Shorthorn .....--...-02.----.2-0eeee- «+75, 103, 107, 157, 190, 202, 216, 227, 228 
SUSSEX enericeciecewan ce sexes yess scedicn: je Sateictersta wren ole nit Sate diawisie = Saree sisiewersaicie sions 75, 114, 160, 198 
Various breeds: 
Sixty cows for a year . ee 375 
Munster dairy school . 2 48 
Wiltshine daily. <o0 2cis:o-c2e si nbceinse cin cie since dasocaseie so see saan seeeenemeces teed 691 
Welsh .......-....-- 75, 154, 155, 166, 171, 198 
Danish cows, Angelm ......2....cccnccee cence ween een ceam ee cence ee scenes cet een tecmee ences 490-495 
‘Dutch ‘and: Plemish).::.0cveinccscsciacsew swine sciewae voce wecsecenbise skeen seictceceada Semen 378 
Hicuadorian COWS....--..ceccsccacecccnennncncccenmnccennacmenen eer cccnan cannes eae tenses 635 
French cows ..- - 242, 246-248, 252, 258, 265, 276, 286 
German: COWB sqscesesaceex ene e rears claws swear ateaeceewaeeeRt dat wecicececad 391-394, 404406, 
410-412, 424, 435-487, 439, 442, 445-447, 464, 467, 469, 472, 474, 478, 488, 487, 489 
Olan GO WSs oo:o5.skcsictsiciccndtaeesiepmencuemendwawaes eitedecat ates 511, 512 
Hungarian cows 535 
Italian cows 5 
Mexican cows .- 586 
Moorish cows.....-. 672 
Munster dairy school 48 
New Zealand 4 on ysccsawcccecsesisn secu csdewniaencagcspasivesnceecwcceeceapingeust suewade ss 648, 850 
Ontario cows..... aioe 


Ontario cows, various, Model Farm ... 
Prince Edward Island cows ...... 
Quebec cows..........20.--2 20008 
Russian cows..........-....-.... 
San Domingo cows. 
Singhalese cows ...... 
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Bevehelles COWS .nassscpssccsresccecatwnkawns cs sawncreawes 

South African (Cape Colony) cows. -- 

Swi8S COWS. 2 .csice ncn ecsecspeaezeessuesesnessewesdeeese 

Syrian cows ....-. weeerereemen 

Yang-tse-Kiang Valley cows. .-------------------eeeece scenes 
Model Farms: 

Ontario, relative yields of cattle at.... 

report.on value of feeding stuffs .... 


Wood Farm, Hull, treatment of Shorthorms at... 22-2 sees ee eee eee ee een een e ee cee= 
Montafoner cattle : 

Characteristics; milk-yield ; weight...-...----- 2-2-2 + see cen e ee eee eee eeee eee neee aon 893, 

Habitat.......-..-....- i siseuiwaiesaina 

PLICOscwsinevcee see cdivasseccee ssn cence caeeas 


Moray, Dearimend, Stirling, on Highland cattle 
Morey, W., consul at Colombo: 
Report: Cattle of Ceylon. 2-005 s-0/se0 ccenn cae seciscin nance ccdisncennnnecesacmasecasecencee 
(Difficulties attending cattle-breeding in Geslen, 655; Singhalese cattle, 656; imported 
Buffalo cattle in Ceylon, 657; cattle, summary, 658.) 
Morland, W.C., on Morland Sussex cattle .......... 
Morocco, cattle statistics, topography, climate, &c 
Mosher, George F., consul at Sonneberg: 
Report: Cattle in Thuringia... .. 2... 200.00 cecnne cece ee cence ecw eee ceeee nes fc ata aieravelniete eisS 
(Description of Thuringia and Thuringian cattle, 438; sizing cattle, and cows as 
draught cattle in Thuringia, 439; housing, feeding, breeding, and handling 
products in Silecia, 440; Thurnigan butter and cheese; results of breeding i im- 
imported stock; distributive statistics, 441; special cattle statistics, 442.) 


Mountain Cattle ...---..2--+cseeee cen cee eee ee renee ene meen gee ee tenn eer cress ceenenres 307, 


Muleanising Uy Mexi00 nce econ cncance cove tanasssnndesendneawcnennadeennannseinannan sea cmone 
Munster, Ireland : 
Acreage and cropS......----------+----see8-= webmap eevee seemes saueallecce ances seeuaceawe ce ys 
Cattle statistics, census, breeds, £6 . ...5- 050 censene ces ceusciowsseeansinctsearnncheseenns- 
Dairy School, feeding cows at 
Topography, grasses, soil, temperature. ....---...0-02---61 see renee een e eee ju neuatoaeeeuses 
Murray, Gilbert, on the position of English dairy farming in 1883......-..-----2-+0-+--+se200+- 
Miirzthaler cattle, characteristics, price, &O ...- 2. ..-22--- ee nneeee cence ene tenn neem eee cen enene 
Mussey, Evelyn F., consul at Mahé: 
Report: Cattle in the Seychelles Islands. .....----.--------+-0+s0eeee ences scence eeseecees 
(The African hump-backed cattle ; importation of meat cattle; topography ; breed, 
milk yield, weight, feeding.) 
Neckar cattle: E 
Characteristics .-..-- seeweee wee eect erence ere m ween nena e eens eewe mannan anann en eee serene 


Weight -...... tects 391, 


Neuss cattle market 
Norfolk cattle. (See Red Polled cattle.) 


Norfolk: Topography, soil, temperature, &6 ----------++ -+seeeeeseees oe Pas at eede eas snisteeds 
Normandy : 
Beef cattle of.--.--.---- wee ence nee reer ener eee scece wate enn ewe wen eres ceca ce eeeenenecece 


Butter (celebrated ‘‘Isigny”) - 
Feeding and housing cattle in ... 
Price of beef and beef cattle in - 


405, 446 


591 


716-720 
396 


674, 675 


447,473 


448, 471 
488 


164 


Situation, soil, climate, &6 ..-..------seenernnssnneesceeenenner sent seren en 282 
Normandy cattle: 
Beef cattle of ..-.---.----- wee nnteenee weececeneeee We Weinweecei ce sieeeiweestiedesca wen ahioweses 284 
Characteristics Jcoce eaiccior picaeaee: 2 243, 282, 724 
Durham-Switz-Normand. i oie 
Feeding and housing .....----+.--.-- . 283 
High quality of meat .. » 245 
Milking qualities of...... . 244, 283 
vs. Jerseys and Alderneys - i oe 
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Noyes, MceWalter B., consul at Venice: 
Report: Cattle in Venetia ...... 2-20... 0 eeeee cece ee een ee meee ne cecenne teemer anes ceenes 335-357 
(Geological formation of Venetia, 335; Province of Udine and pasture lands in, 336; 
herding and dairying in Udine, and cattle of, 337 ; improving Udine cattle, 338 ; 
cattle in Treviso, 338; cattle in the province of Belluno, 339; dairying in Belluno, 
341; province of Vicenza, and mountain herding and dairying in, 343; butter 
and cheese making in Vicenza, 344; dairying in the lowlands of Vicenza, 345; 
from mountain to lowland stock-raising, 346 ; cattle in the province of Padua, 
347; fattening cattle in Padua, 348; food analyses, 350; housing and dairying 
in Padua, 351; cattle in the province of Rovigo, 351; cattle in the district of 
Venice ; effect of the 1talian climate and herbage on imported cattle, 353; the 
ox of the country (Podolian) ; suitability of Italian cattle for the United States, 
354; prices of Italian cattle ; transportation to the United States, 355; size, 
weight, and product of cattle in Venetia, 355; breeds of cattle in Venetia, and 
their product; climate and topography of Venetia, 356; substratum and cultiva- 
ted grasses, 358.) 
Nuevo Leon. (See under Mexico.) 
Octroi taxes in France.....-------- Riou S a mnabahaecGuiniy xine eauininn eb bia niaae nce serie se wide cess 260 


Odenwald cattle, characteristics, size, milk, price.......... - 5 - 471, 485 
Oldenburg : 
American catile and hogs in..--....---0+--.eeeec eee eweee cpeweemedeemqersemsc cutee cieseues 423 
Best cattle for export to the United States .. 3 423 
Cattle and cattle breeding in the Marshes......-...-- "i 415 


Cattle of, breeds, weight, height, milk, feeding, & .-.. 409, 410 


Export of cattle to the United States, routes and cost ... 419 
Housing, breeding, feeding, &¢.......------.+--- saves 421, 425 
Imports of meats and dairy products into0......--..ccccce cee n ee cee eee eens cee ene ceee ne cnee 423 
Percentage of the different breeds in.- 423 
Product and export of Marsh cattle.... 418 
Soil and climate of. ....-.--------- 022-20 --eeee cre cnn cen cee nena ce seen ene nereneconseennees 413 
Special cattle statistics—yield, size, weight, breeds, &c........- a ebelneesceseececeacsiicesy 424 
Superiority of Oldenburg cattle for export. ..--...--.--.202---0+ ein ae on clips Wa 418 
Tillage and grazing lands Of........-. 2-200 eseee-ecennc cane add aeewewcecceinstinanccici'nccm sien 414 
Value of cattle of the duchy......--...-------00-seeen scene eanvensceres Otte een enna te awecnes 415 
Oldenburg cattle: 
Characteristics..-..-. mavesetnecemeeecease eWebcecesseseepreteeeeese dsieepee see eyeces 409, 415, 418, 420 
Milk yield ....-......22----2--00-0+ Seg tecmeneaccicaracisecseteeuspmersceteessesmesioewenecssss 409 
Weelght of Cattle ucaincdseasccraxauses exsvaesenaesen wsinate Sania Cane, pcie abbas see dehemee seat 409 
Oleomargarine: 
Amorican; in Holland). <cio- 02: secs. suesicic Eomsined ats ace saciernsistpsiincsinciesesnsnice cceenembeueey 510 
Dutch butter: sale in Ireland and in England as Irish and English butter. 15, 239 
Exports from the United States. . 2.02.00. 0022-0 seeeuecswnenenseecceee Suey: ose 19 
Ontario Agricultural Commission: 
Conclusions of, regarding the several breeds of cattlo......-....0..00. eens sence ne ee eee e ee 538, 539 
On: Polled Aiigus: cattle sje: sam sie wiss oases meen tine Se aiererats aicie See aerereauieriss «seuss ouaculeesses 541, 542 


(See Dominion of Canada.) 
Oppenheim, Ernest J., consul at Cadiz: 
Report: Cattle in Andalusia ae 
(Andalusia and its cattle, 384; topography of the province of Cadiz; pasturage of 
Western Andalusia, 385; area of pasture lands of province of Cadiz; statistics 
of cattle of Western Andalusia, 386; products, housing, feeding, breeding, and 
census of domestic animals, 387.) 
Origin and history of cattle: 
British: 


GallOwaycssweceiaarcscsteeccesicocedemcsowccuececcece ven! 
Guerngey ...--- 2... eee ese eeece cae eeceree 
Hereford 


--59, 98, 216 


Welsh .....4.0000 . 153, 360 


¥ 
te eT eee eee eee eee 
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"376 


672 

604 

és 656 

287, 297 

652 

‘Venezuelan. . 637 
Ontlook for cattle raising : 

In Argentine Republic..... 2.2... c sence een e cece eee cnnenscoeenecens be vied ct widewaeicopstuice 620 
FRORAOTO8 se cncs soccne casnnuh cu naseeunbadeeeunanwaenaweeweNeuesare Sees eter seecesdeees 602 
HUDBALY 3222 sense eceasdedseseaekescices DS SETS wt win Maem ew aisle wien eunaciod au ecateusuecwass, 534 

Pace, Samuel D., consul at Port Sarnia: 
Report: Cattle and dairy farming in Ontario.........0.--.ce-ee0cenneecneeeccnccnceesenene 540-546 


(Native cattle bred out; Canadian Polled Angus, 540; census of blooded cattle in On- 
tario, 542; milking qualities of the Polled Angus; transportation to the 
United States, 543; feeding and housing cattle, and cheese-making in Ontario, 
544; treatment of dairy cattle in and climate of Ontario, 545; value of weather 
reports to farmers, 546.) 

Packard, Stephen B., consul at Liverpool: 
Report: Select breeds of British cattle........-..-.-00-eenee-+ acdinwdes essnesinsneecedssaues 156, 172 

(Shorthorns, 157; Devons, 158, 164; Sussex, 160; ‘Forefarila, 161; Red Polls, 162 ; Polled 
Angus, 164; Welsh, 166; Jerseys, 166; Ayrshires, 168; exportation of Brit- 
ish cattle to the United States, 169; where to purchase British cattle, 170. 
Special statistics: Breeds, yield, habits, weight, characteristics, and product; 
climate and soil, 171; substratum, grasses, housing, handling, and breeding, 172.) 


Padua: 
Cattle in, descriptions, census, &c...... WG aulsineiece'se ciaaeeemsp see cnwe seine wesewiwavecasndan B47, 348 
Climate of .....-..-...----0--0-+ 5, 356 
Dairying in........ _ 351 
Food analyses; cattle. e 350 
Grasses of ......-.-...-- : 358 
How cattle are fattened in. -« 348-350 
Soil and atibsdil Of 22 cc ssaccswassciesiare osisiearesnttaccccesine nec twne mec se tase wen wogucsecmeenes * 358 
Page, Mr., on Sussex cattle......-.- 20-2220 eeneee ceenee rere rene aeeeee wee e eee eee een ene nee o 115 
Parker, Benjamin S., consul at Sherbrooke: 
First report: Operations of Canadian cattle companies in the United States wien - 587, 638 


Second report: Cattle raising in Quebed... 12. .--.--- 222 cena eee ene nce scene ence een eens 671-574 
(Introductory, native cattle, best dairy cattle, cattle fodder, 571; the most suitable 
breeds for Quebec, Jerseys vs. native cattle, 572; disposition of cattle and cattle 
products. Special statistics of cattle: Yield, weight, characteristics, origin, 
&o., 573; topography, grasses, housing, ‘ies &o., 574.) 


Perry, Mr., of Ledown, ‘North Devon, on Devon cattle ...2-- 2c cee secs ce ccen ee sem ee enn ese 109 
Piatt, John J., consal at Cork: 
First report: Cattle in Ireland ....... minieiaccteaialasare a hia cine aero wesw es aes eases wececcene 224-299 
(Ravages of the foot and mouth disease, 224; cattle trade and cattle census of Ireland, 
225; general informati ning cattle in Ireland, 226; special statistics 
of cattle of Ireland, 227; topography, climate, acreage, &c., 228.) 
Second report: Butter industry of Ireland..........---..+0-2-++2-+0+ jeadeomtascides seenean 229-239 
Plumacher, E. H., consul at Maracaibo: 
Report: Cattle and meat supply of Maracaibo -......--2000-2200ceeenesnenenne debaata na mone 638 
Polled Angus cattle: 
Breeding and rearing in Scotland ..------- aa Aah ia dial asnsie mana Nal pha hee KURMeAoOEeT satan 208-210 
Characteristics. ....------ 


Experience of breeders of . 


Housing .-.-+----.----- oe 
In New Zealand - 


Milking Qualities... ...casaenreansasasrageneannnnenccteagesanmae renee sirtererreneeee 02165, 218, 543 
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Polled Angus cattle—Continued. Page. 
Milkevield....... sc .cesssecscweszadenseescee eas vce tee scien Seeseseswenasenes 75, 88-92, 171, 194, 216, 219 


Number registered in herd- Spook. icnbietteenaiehidapendiakewdeie sienen Deena Ce as ee 193 
Origin anid NISUOVY: Of fee oo c4 zed enone eee eadd aeocash as Ae euhoebnaecus ecu set aeeee 86, 189, 193, 216, 219 
Prices of. .....-.--+cecesee--enenceceeee anacee----76, 80, 166, 193, 194, 201, 205, 209, 210, 214, 222, 538, 551 
W6ishit ic josstessteetanssacseiesiseucencosces hele ane ae aaeim -61, 74, 92, 165, 166, 180, 194, 218 
Polled cattle in Iceland and Norway.......... Pe ewisde ceded ccmeacusuiubaeaaesicnessee Coeaseses'se 140 
Population und live stock : 
In Belgium .....-..-------- 232 
232 
232 
232 
232 
232 
521 
Thuringia . 441 
Venezuela. .-.- 657 
Wortemberg .----------2- cen anne ene eee en nee eee ne ence nee eee n ernest ee en eres 444 
Portraits of cattle. (See List of illustrations following Contents.) 
Pregnant cattle, food of ...... Ja guise Cees nin pean ed eee HARKER RRM RNA ROR Ee eee 48 
Prentis, Thomas F., consul at Port Louis : 
Report: Cattle in Mauritius........-..-....---- aaa nie Bide ee eteciarepmesdlcle tediaieicisle siowsimise aia 673 
Prescott, Ontario, district of: 
Breeds and breeding in, character of......-.---2-00-0-+ cece seen ee eenne Joasteceetacnwehass 564 
Distillery-fed cattle for export from .....-...0.-.-0----cceeceee enn ne scone nen smeneesenerees 565 
Prices of cattle in.-.....-2..s2000 565 
Special cattle statistics Of. --..-.------.-.-- nee e eee n eee ne eee eee ene m en cen enneneennaee 566 
Topography, soil, honsing, feeding, &e .--....--------2e eee e eee nee ene eneereeeceneeeeeeeee 566 
Preservation of meats and vegetables fresh, Belgian method.........--0..-.seeeeseseencrerene 370, 699 
Prices, beef, fresh, imported : 
In England 7,8 
Normandy... 284 
Rio de Janeiro 682 
Preserved other than by salting: 
AM England sess ne cecsasiesesnc cian osdaie oa cedide skh co eesemecennciarec as aenoaase ey eee 12 
Prices, butter : 
Imported into the United Kingdom............--- ia(Sfa Wa iaaldiata sid ania sieaaie'es aecleea 


In Cork, 1841-1881 
Prices of cattle : 


DOVOMN 22s sieawasic ocisiciad enidana etaalcin mien s Arana wee ele nbab egies syle sim ne ee bik cis Sap ajaaaaiere 
Galloway 
Guernsey 
Hereford 
Highland 
OD OLAOY wen Met eine gies sven Lad se seadqede dete akeedcesmeeresedeeec geen mosaees 
TROT EY’ isiaisie:sja auisiniscse Bialawie teu Gd <u ae rcwewnimintin cies ew sik dein. cmcitine cocmaemedscicus see emeade 
Longhorn 
Polled. AMQUG: oan ccccritesecewewesucesnsas 75, 76, 80, 166, 193, 194, 201, 205, 209, 210, 214, 229, 538, 551 
Red Polled oc ccseseavewescessmeceecc an eSXcits caidas diaste  wiemitaensesameercaiamane. 75, 80, 164, 205 
Bhetlan dsc actos oa caadcgceaddiea ce anace onus mae Gdeemce'etae siccic eset cdeaccameesiasooe 80 
Shorthorn -73, 75, 76, 80, 158, 205, 214 
In 1810 cr ncteeeseeee 190 
Sussex .- -75, 76, 80, 160, 205 
Welsh .....--.... ~--80, 166, 205 
Cape Colony...-....... eins dneiea a Me wleic cities cis ait 'aleialoiaigie cia alcioicletais/uis ate diets pausiniaote ato ateraien wfeistenais 670 
FORN wemcsss teen enad dink xe ca wen adsl wanna ea NeeReERiue deeds eeewanel hi vanaeetieerekuaewe «ee. 505, 516 
sate Pe sSct ak yee ce ua sesmnaeeewenascsk weet saeets 635 
SeURiviriahisedaje citdcicacleGdscinawae sete keeacadecese 250, 273, 275, 276, 277, 278, 284, 286 
wisieiaidina Se eeaw cases 396, 402, 407, 434, 442, 448, 453, 468, 470, 471, 478, 480, 482, 487, 488 
FOMARPANIIN .2.2 1250s eunes encweanwanrien lease Sein aeyarise creme t eo hmiejate ommend Maerctale see felaetaest vee 600 
Imported, in the British markets. apse Sele 5 


Hungarian.......... Wie eisai eiate cies eieice) re aad 530 
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Prices of cattle—Continued. Page. 
i 325, 328, 329, 331, 334, 356, , 364, 365 


Yang-tse-Kiang.... 666 
Prices, cheese, imported in the United Kingdom 20 
Onetae, Swileererevnekyoncirask samenwrdencesiyawamnneaenesienene reer qeeentnncauuen : 685 


Pridgen, B.J., vice-consul at Piedras Negras: : 
Report: Breeding’ cattle of Northern Mexico...:.......- gud eneesscneacetmedoesy ise seamen 594 
Prince Edward Island : ‘ ' 
(Cattle i in; Jersey ve. native cattle; weight of cattle; butter yield, 574; special statistics 
of cattle, topography, housing, feeding, &e., 575.) 
Prince, Frederick W., consui at Belleville: | 
Report: Cheese-daitying i in Hastings County, Ontario ba SUES Nec eee eebew eRe eeeeecees 566, 568 
(Cattle and their import and export, 566; cheese-making; special atatiatlon ; yield, 
weight, and characteristics of cattle, 567;, topography, housing, feeding, &c., 
568.) 
Pringle, R. O., on Kerry cattle ....---.-----------------+ 0 isininib sfelalefe'nlassravsio‘s.a'e'<jniaia: gavianlieldemennse 131 
Prize breeders, British 
Prize cattle : 


French .....---.-00ee-s00 
German. ...- 22.2 cece ence eee eee cee e en recent eueene eens geen ect sels os meesresesleleyisemeeared “412, 420, 468 
as New Zealand ....-....-0.------+- 000+ use aici fae Wain sapieiemse ond deeceeteins a eereencemenies ses 647 

Product of cattle. (See Special statistics.) 
Prussia: : ai 

Cattle in...-.--..- aiieaknaceunene pbadabiesadteweme MD ooeccconde ia cice caawanneeatearsicssseanay 

Census of cattle........--------.2--+ eeaawaweewe seweeciewe 

Prize cattle of..... aboetsalaaceeeea eet fi pcdicricehcesaceeer 
Publications concerning cattle. ..........---+--+-+ seeereeeee Speen oS AT BEERS 66, 67, 86, 120 
Purchasing cattle, when, where, and how: 


Pyrennean cattle... ...-.--0-----enacceeesseececsceeneen cern neenanecone Aa naamansccccennsenaensnes 
Quarantine, cattle, regulations : 
Quibano cattle....-...--.---0-+-- taceadewnceterees icotdeveeswoeeeesies peoene dndeecassuadeaesees, 631 
Quebec, Province: 
Best dairy cattle for ; climate ; native cattle; fodder.........-------- ace dunee ces i@apuciaee as 571 
Breeds most suitable for.-.-..-.-- 22-02 -ece eee e nee cece eens crew ee poems nemenn cons annteeeas 572 
Housing and feeding im. .-....----------- 2+ seen ne cen e nec cneneneeeetee rete enmane cnennccene 574 
Jerseys vs. native cattle, comparison ....-.-------+----+0ee-+ scenes enenes errr sn ecene: eae, 572 
Special cattle statistics of........--. went meneame ene e rene ne cman ennwes semen connas anaes aise a 573 
Topography, soil, grasses, &C....--.--.00+ ate cent ne teen ee ee ee eee 574 
Ranges. (See Grazing.) 
Ravensburg, Germany, cattle-breeding at. .-.-.+--.+eee-ee-ssessnerensneeeeee oensneeeenee oceee 452 
Rawicz, Joseph, consul at Warsaw : 
Report: Polish cattle............- J eusmeeeeweas Aegis bala wate Wala eereas da eleeixieme siate'eia Siete tare e's 525, 526 
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Red Polled cattle: Page. 
Charactoristios ss scccscestidecsias psomeedeew cs cocci cde cecce se neeeaaeenesreces Gi, 71, 87,162, 163, 196 
Breeding and handling. ....--.- 2000. ssscoeceunae scence cencne cnc ewe cence ccecene cemaerncecs 71, 92 


CPOBHES wm sie's ce sie seis seas cisisio reise cin ee aos spas cs cw since wee eissid Sesiviaciecsaawesiesecenstecicsie's ect see 91 
Milking Qualities: caneeoee qngseeswewiess ccctd screetatecnccicnpeeeeaecdeesesieetennee seeezaey 61,71 
Milk yield .....-... ~-- 88, 88, 90, 91, 163, 171 
Origin and history........0-2..cscecceeeessscncs coneeccscecnscorsectene tes cnareseewens 61, 71, 86, 162 
DPLICOB Ys o's.« tsinies'sin n bin vise sins clea aian ash eisiewnaselserecadisayocaesea ees heed eas aeisitnatsias 75, 80, 164, 205 


Weight cnccosnniescavernecens 61, 71, 74, 87, 92, 139, 164, 171, 180, 196, 206 
Yield, milk, butter, and cream..... -...... cece cee e ne cone ne eee igfasd 2) dinein 2 tba Reais ESS 90 
Renouf, Thomas, consular agent at Jersey 
Report on Jersey cattle ..........22. 2.2 eseeeeeee iweislelmera fo bis Kjole ve einai sia aia. siowm seine aiebigaanmis 205, 207 
Rhine Province: : 
Breeds of cattle in (Brirkenfeld, Westerwald, and Hifel) .........------00-seeeeeeeeeee eens 487, 488 - 
Cattle market of Neuss... ...-.. 22-0. .ee eee eee eee cece enn n eee e etme ene e nee cnet ceeeenes 488 
Census of cattle......-...-- 487 
Characteristics of cattle... 22.22.2222 2. cenc ee nee ne eee e rece e eee e een te es come eerens cwenee 489 
Housing and feeding 488 
Shipment to the United States....-............- 488 
Special statistica of cattle of; topography. : 3 489 
Richards, John, on Welsh cattle... 2.0... cece eee ene ne cee n ce ene n cen eee n ence cern merc nsceneen 155 
Rio de Janeiro...... ola din Sate ainicin's nee wae Nam ecaebiga acti acieemarerescincsdeeteciseee anenwun emee eects 631, 632 
(Beef and dairy produce consumed in; municipal cattle tax ; price of meat, &c.) 
Risdon, T. H. on Somerset Dovons .......----- 2.22 cence cen n ce nee eee ee cee cee n en cewe et cannes 70 
Robbins, R. B., commercial agent at Ottawa: 
First report: The most suitable cattle for Canadian farmers. ....-...------220e seco ee ee en ee 538, 540 
(Shorthorns andeHerefords, 538; native Canadian catile, 539, 540.) 
Second report: Cattle in Carlton County, Ontario. ...... 22-0... 2.22.22 seen eee eee ee cee 568, 669 
(Topography, soil, average production, 568; altitude ; special statistics: yield, weight, 
origin, and products of cattle, 569.) , 
Robertson, James, on Kerry cattle ...... 2.00.5. .0e- cece ee nee cette ete eee nee e ee cence eee nee 130 
Robeson, John T., consul at Beirut : 
Seport? Cattle Tic By saa ices ec cuwiicwspejacuencenjogue peoenoianerenseeseeneneeonanae 652-654 


, (Breeds and breeding cattle in Syria, 652; meat, milk, and cheese; export of cattle to 
the United States; Syrian sheep suitable for the United States, 653; special 
statistics: breeds, habitat, yield, weight, and characteristics of cattle; feeding 
and caring; topography, climate, 654.) 
Roosevelt, George W., consul at Bordeaux : 
Report: Cattle-raising in the southwest of France...........20.0-202 neces eee eeee eee ee eee 272-281 
(Origin of breeds, 272; description and general considerations, 272, 273; Bazadaise 
cattle, 274-276 ; Bordelais cattle, 276; experimental cattle-feeding; Landais cat- 
tle, 277; Limousine cattle ; hov. to export cattle to the United States, 278; 
French breeds suitable for export to the United States; export of American 
cattle to Bordeanx, 279; cost of introducing, stabling, and feeding cattle in 
Bordeaux; cattle census of district, 281. 
Rottweil, cattle-breeding at .......0..--22.- noe wee een ee eens cone meee nee eens caer cess ensaccene 458 
Rovigo, province of: 


Cattle and cattle-breeding in... 352 
Butter and cheese making in... 353 
Description of province........ 351 
Climate ......... HMAiaiaintS Siaiwinis gatgya said oaadae ven en ead iiein'w ain Wie ww EG Wie ae ale Wwe ene miete eaiesis Sraaisiecta 356 
Grasses ...-..-.------ 358 
Soil and substratum..... hcietaicre donne cesetuwees Seg nele de ietewac sees reetiwascedessiaewinn cence 357 
Rowe, Joel, on cattle in Cornwall...... ahaa wsaeaee Waeeieedste ves KioveneSwdvedescudeccaauaaasd 207 
Russia: 
Area and population........ Wie siteceeaweeee agGss neko cass Sbguicaceiactecbins ai iwove ewmnecinincitels 521 
Breeds of cattle in: 
AROS i eccienawcawen eeeaeed 
Ayrshire......... 
Cholmogorian....................206 
Oldenburg. ... 
Polish ....---........ 
Russian (common)...... 
Census of live stock...... 


Russia—Continued. 


Weights of cattle... 
Ryder, Henry B., consul at Copenhagen : 
First report: Danish cattle........2. 20... cc. .ceeeccee cee ncence cone cucccseceereanneccessaes 490-492 
(Red Danish and Black-spotted cattle, 490; cattle census of Denmark; exporta of 
Danish cattle; Danish cattle for the United States; ial statistics of Dan-. 
ish cattle, 491; characteristics of cattle and topography of Denmark, 492.) 
Second report: The Angeln cattle of Denmark. ...........00202--ecececeeceeecceeececeeess 492-495 
(Grazing grounds, 492; origin of breed, 492; breeding Angeln catile, 493,494; weight, 
milk yield, &e, 494, 495.) 
Third report: Butter export of Denmark.................- digdieeisin:cdjoap seca se saearewecece 495-498 
Fourth report: Union dairies in Denmark 
Fifth report: British cattle markets.......... 
Saint Gothard Tunnel, cattle transported via. 
Saint Thomas, island of...... 2... ....0.00 00sec cecene cnncceanceuccuane 
(Census of cattle and imports of ; imports of meat from the United States ; butter and cheese 
imports ; Danish vs. American butter.) 


Saladeros (slaughter houses) in Uruguay ........2-20-----ccencec concen cencceccccececcsensecees 623 
Salers cattle: 
Characteristics and weight of........ 20.222 cce-cencnaccnneccceneccancneceueuccncacccccccees 250, 727 
Cross-breeds .........--.---.0--0-- as 252 
Milk: and Work. <scs2c22scc0---eaecdecaceceesas aubeewocss ie ata viata aieis'eowaieisia ce onawetee eeamae 727 
Sales. (See Cattle sales.) 
SOG DOM IG. iaicens an ineitadenund Usmawcn de dyunwdasaereuseabanene austwemsiaae avshignbessaecieske - 639, 640 
(Cattle products, hanatirg, feeding, temperature, &c.) 
Sandringham herd jis. ..-22<0swsise se seewavencece seer vin ocd ve vont eeeeececagdasboasueesadscccne 68, 710 
Sarmiento’s, Ex-President, description of the Gaucho herder of the “Argentine Republic ....-- 613 
Saunders, Joseph, on Berkshire pigs..-----..-..----------ce--eenceeen sie daWaicists omistaleitaicle sjem sinc 789 
Saunders, R. E., Yorkshire, on Highland cattle........-. pddiaimandiee a6 aeoebacs een mideseases 146 
Saxony: 
427 
431 
427 
428-431 
Scheuch, Frederick H., consul at Barcelona: 
Report: Cattle in Catalonia...........2..ssseeese--+ see's eieciesierwete we eteiniereaidt siabeciceede cies 387, 388 
Schleswig-Holstein : 
Cattle ond Gaity prounits: coc. vemeancaenescwentewatiandacepennndenentWeaedecerntioredeuns 410 
Milk yield and weight of cattle .. - 411, 412 
411 


Soil, climate, feeding, housing, &c.. 
Schoenle, Wolfgang, consul at Barmen: 
Report: Cattle in Germany .......--..--200---eeeee cece eee e ee eee eet netomat nencenncenne 397-402 
(Herd-books on cattle-breeding, 397; cattle-breeding and the several breeds in Ger- 
many, 398; cattle census of Germany, 399; cattle census of Europe, climate of 
Barmen, and cattle slaughtering in Germany, 400 ; Elberfeld abattoir, 401; prices’ 
of cattle, and cattle insurance companies, 402; importation of American beef- 
cattle into Germany, 403.) 


Schoffer, O. ierath, president of the Kirchberg Ackerbauschule, on catitle-breeding at 
HUrchberg......----2ccesnecccnnecaes sec cesrenceweenccemssae | eam e ee nese ene sens 452 
Schools, agriculture: 
At Hohenhein .........--- Wavdwbeetietce ses ace wee cn nenmaccenes Sewideinaeleswawee meen! eaeewwecee 448-450 
Ontario ........-.--... een aeconrenene errr rere rere seen ennee eee eee res enaeee 661 
School, Munster dairy so eneean. snkedes kn ceNewinarenengsonenne daneeeadens eenewne ene aeeaemenes 48 
Schwab Hall cattle: 
Characteristics, weight, butcher, and draft..........-.--00. 392 
PEICO OF sewn wsunccndnwincranencesn sb diecis'cna’sia seewan serene commas 396 
Schwitzer cattle: 
Characteristics .......-..00-. ee ee pbeasean ewes oo +» 292, 301, 395 
Feeding and management ..........- 301 
302 
United States... 802 
Milk yield.-.... -291, 292, 298, 306 
Offshoots of. nee 305 
Holi sacle amen oeenenled eee eink ae enna Wis aod acaation Sounacabecasezdiadatsd aecece 287, 394 
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Scotland: 
Altitude.........- ess aie aaa fnucadiparwne phcsaich pe aathl aera eneees wendatemen acumen 
Best cattle for export 
Breeding Scotch cattle. .-....--------2--00sneceeeeneceene 
Breeds of cattle in: 
Ayrshire ......--20sseecceeseseceee acdediabelodectumemped/cnieee Renee, , 76, 134, 168, 191, 211, 217, 320 
Galloway. - « 62, 147, 194, 210, 218, 219 
Higbland.........-- seRew NNN wane ws same ee ee 363, 146, 196, 212, 218 
Polled Angus.........----+s020+- Pee Mime wpinciuag natanni - 62, 76, 139, 184, 193, 209, 218 
Shetlandlocscvscuceacsmectaseretssoscecnsdewancvadensans ensseensesdandennammenranes seas 142 
Shorthorn ......---- 0-22 ---0eecceee nee e nee nenee niesiee 213 
Butter and cheese yield in......... 2-212, 216, 219 
Census of cattle ..........-.---.- -80, 214, 223 
Characteristics; typical Ayrshire......----.--.....-++ a 220 
Characteristics; typical Galloway. -. 4 219 
_ Climate...... smiste aisle diciavem edison’ 197, 217 
Distribution of cattle in .....-... 20-22 0- ene eee nee ene teee eee s 222 
Feeding cattle in .........---.- s+ E --- 216, 221 
Grasses cultivated in........ ae 217 
Handling cattle-products in .....-..22------2--0-2-eee een n ee eee ee eee a+- 216, 221 
Hoasing €n tiled, saccsess cinss ever na mente ender censor entaecennes Pree eee 211, 216, 220 
Imports and exports of cattle and meats : 215 
Land rents in......-.....-0-e0e0 wigeg teres se'elsicis oiaha Wiainicle vin isiainias cle sievea Selsiam wine ace aie matero'n tinio ree 209 
Milk yield of oattle in...........--0.2eeseceeee eee eee se dione a dusaiervisshjay alates =+ 212, 213, 216, 219 
Origin of cattle .63, 86, 134, 139, 149, 193, 212, 216, 219 
Prices of cattle in ........2..2202200--eeeeeneee a Svatgjeceuas ouaieaeaci ates oupteR Eames 210, 214, 222 
Soiliof!ss so sacccaie soni coeds sneeenesses dS tphdicels ce ventana erences ce cat asa ses acataaaseten 217, 222 
Special statistics of cattle of. ; --. 216, 219 
Temperature of.........----- 217, 221 
Topography .........----- Peeeeeeeee ere rere eee ere eee eee e reer eer eee reer 217, 221, 222 
Transportation to the United States 213, 214 
Yield (money) from cattle farming in.....--. 022.02 ccee ee eee eee ee nee eee eee eee en eens 209 
Weight of cattle in ..........--.-...-. ta neeeee sivaiatte aia simteimeteamite caciag ahieemere iss 209, 210, 211, 216, 219 
Scott, Louis H., consul at Chihuahua: 
Report: Cattle breeding i, CHIDUBHUS sacicncsveenusieasreranwns een enewaanns dae. cekemiainn'a 585-587 
- Seychelles Islands, cattle statistics, topography, &c 73 


Seymour, Charles, consul at Canton : 

Report: Cattle in Southern China .....-...--222 cee ceecceneeesceeeee reece cece ete eer eeeane 668 
Shaw, Albert D., consul at; Manchester " 

(Transmitting a series of reports written by James Long, of Hetchin, England.) 
Sheep and mutton in the United Kingdom ... : 
Sheep, breeds of, in the United Kingdom, and special statistics of: 

Blackfaced Suffolk ..........2..----.ee0cceeee- en ane camel wlan ale nd Rinnai wae Keen 787 


ChOV10t8 so. weicjaaare sesnpanajn se easccciocaiecscbnicincs camecene senses siaaerss sansieee as auecraire-ce 758, 787 
Cote wOlds ceca scessweccecciicxatines amen set ssiscees cece secneosssk steele tease sacaeeseeeuens 755, 784 
Devon Longwools ...... ccc. scenes cence e cece eens cee ee cence ones eenee begin acacinesiane 785 


Dorset Horns.. 


Leicesters - 
Lincolns .. 


Wiltshire 


Sheep farming in England (Southdown) .....- Seesea 
(History of Southdown sheep, 763-766 ; the Merton flock, 766 ; how to forma flock ; breed- 
ing; practice at Merton, 767 ; “feeding ; management of flock, 768 ; how to avert 
abortion ; lambing, 769; straining in ewes after lambing, 770; discussion on 
sheep breeding, 771; Southdown sheep and Cambridgeshire farming, 113-197.) 
Sheep, BYSNGH aioe aja cjs.25 irc nisieieieisnininis SSRIs alee Se eee dane wa, 5. caine cin dic asisinsincioias mp eters ices bce cidiate 
Sheep in Buoks, England ..........-4.----0-0eeneenne nee ‘ H 
Sheep, portraits of British....... ES ceueacoshasetanceasss 
Sheep, Syrian, suitable for the United States ...... 
Sheep ve. cattle in the Argentine Republic ...........---.- 
Sheep, weights of, at Islington ............ sesawewewes dteaivca Sousssauwevdenceevedenutwemsediae 778-782 
Shepard, Isaac F., consul at Hankow : 
Report: Cattle in the Yang-tse-Kiang Valley.....---. 22... 00. e-cee cnn e ee eee ee cen e eee eeee 664-668 
(Topography of the valley, 664; soil, substratum, grasses, and breeds of cattle, 665 ; 
the water buffalo of the Yang-tse; methods of housing, 666; breeding ; cattle 
census; exports of cattle to the United States, 667.) 


Shetland cattle: 
Description of, and habitat .......... ---0-0eesesceseenennee pina caears apmsie ap nisesematacisignes 142 

Shorthorn cattle. (See also Bulls and Cows.) ~ 
Abbey farm herd, description, &c. 1.2... .22..2--2ecceeeeeceencee cee ceeececee ceeeeeeentenes 72 
Bred in the United States larger than the saan 213 
Characteristie? x2. .cssssewsy scene won xsavavas 50, 60, 99, 157 
Cow in Yorkshire, milch, description of. 3 157 
Cross-breeds.....----.---+-.----2-006 70, 100 
Dairy ...-..--------+ 102 

Herds, how to farm.. 101 

Wonderful record - 103 
Denchfield stock..... é 73 
Daffryn herd, history and statistics of. 69 
In Colombia.......--..-------+-+ ara 633 

Ireland.....-. - 226, 228 

New Zealand. a 646 

Ontario ...... 

Scotland .......22cecnccceccccee ns rnn seen cen acpamaanawnncemmences sees aneensnmenensennne 213 
Letting out cows ip laborers F 107 
Milking qualities. ....---....2. ceccceencce seme een neccenne ceennnceereneeen areca tener aunracce 70, 188 
Milk and butter yield ............. 6, 108, 107, 157, 171, 190, 202, 216, 227, 228 
Origin and history. ...........00----eecenceeen en eee ee ene ne seen ececenen ens senerecees 59, 98, 216, 366 
Prices ...--.-2-+-++-- ‘ ...73, 75, 76, 80, 158, 190, 205, 214 
Remarkable herd of, in Yorkshire....... 

Treatment of, on a model farm. . 

Valuable properties of......-..-- einai em ioaenaie 

Weight and size ...-.....-.ceeennneeeeesceenenes 

Yield in products, general .......... seeemaccats eamaasoesensmaeees caweser siasiraiewn stanineeeeiis err 
Shows. (See Cattle shows.) 
Siam water buffalo, habits and uses of 660 
Sierra Leone, cattle statistics of ....--.------------- 671 
Siler, James W., consul at Cape Town : 

Report: Cattle i in Cape Colony ..-..-.-------se-csceees enon ce nnenae nnaceearemecsonanssecnee 669, 670 

(The Africander cattle, characteristics, uses, weight, milk yield, &c., 669, 670; im- 

ported cattle, cattle census, value of cattle, imports of dairy products, 670.) 
Silesia: 
Area, climate, soil, topography, grasses ...-....-----+2+-2eeceseecee guleliseicaeis ste mewecennen a 432 
Cattle fairs, imports and exports Of CattlOvcncceceeo ste vesieweews cameecasececedeseaeseiweess 434 
Characteristics of cattle ......--------- one a nec eenmaeennseneneconce Poca e karat eee es 435 
433 
436 
Products of Dutch cows in, census of cattle conn eeceneees oe eneeee omens aioe oa eeaster: weceeecees 487 
Simcoe district, Ontario, cattle statistics Of. savas cence eeennecenec ones eessee Swoeiealeteives aes 570 
Simmentbal cattle: 
Beef cattle .---.---..- Sera aie soceesie wee eee nena ree nce nner cone snmann anaes 290 
Characteristics .....-...... aacecciiens wsigqeiats oisisisie 


Cross with Shorthorn.........-. inabienawie wees ome 
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Simmenthal cattle—Continued. Page, 
Origin .....---.+---+--2+-2ese eee oeenee Sedeenscieinetecesadcoardetes@eneseckeaasre sr 287, 391, 444 
Price <ccipcice's ences cecceccsceeececesns a 
Suitable for export to United States .. 

Weight. ...........--0-- 022-008 ivistaleie Seleea ate wou.ceae Pe Se Er oe = 2-291, 304, 391, 445 

Simpson, Thomas, consul at Puerto Plata: y 
Report: Cattle in San Domingo......... ace ih eet eecu can souiseoosemen ementoomesesemae 639, 640 


(Origin of cattle, deterioration of imported cattle, draft cattle, &c., 639; milk yield, 
weight of cattle, and yield of meat, climate, &c., 640.) 
Singhalese cattle sabiseacitosa esaemeeses 656, 657 
(Origin, height, weight, milk yield, draft cattle, characteristics, branding for sickness, ‘&e.) 
Size of cattle. (See Weight.) 
Sizing cattle in THUrin gle 200 0corennnesentvsasecwawece wee ve geisveans dialaleicis'slale ome 'sin bais'ein's aieiwiacrtiacis 439 
Slaght, Harry L., consul at Prescott : 
Report: Cattle in Prescott, Ontario ..... 22... -.ccecce eee e cece ee nee e ene e cn ceneme rece cemneee 564-566 
(Characteristics of the various breeds, 564; distillery-fed cattle for export to England; 
transportation to the United States, 565; general statistics, yield, weight, 
characteristics, origin, product, topography, housing, breeding, &c.) 
Slaughter-houses. (See also Abattoir.) 


In Argentino Republio ......---2-------e-en- scene eenee eee ie Siem bil te en oe ei 613 

Uruguay (Saladeros).........2-02+scnceeneceennerncsecenecenee Uasjuasla da aeoeeeelone weer 623 
Slaughtering cattle: ‘ 

In Arcontine Repu blte «xnsiccceeneraness deere rceade a motel aie eia'aisicyatelscatelsaisine'a) me cee eee eceeeeee 614, 615 
GeOnNany sacwavsscswawseavewaswrexewercedawe panees fee ne eecene nec nncenanccacnaeeesaane nae 400 
Honduras. .....--0- 000s esa eens enccensnnne pe eaeenne 598 
Switzerland. : 295 
Wrtigay cc nsceenc Lajoiaias aiejapn ists Janene ween en sie wiceinths thom lana rer wi dain a arate 623 

Smithfield Cattle Show: 
Weight of cattle at, 1883, various..... 180 
Weight of Polled Angus at......-.... 195 
Smith, C. & Son, on Guernsey cattle .......-. 125 
Smith, Edward M., consul at Mannheim: 
Reporé: Cattle products in Baden: . evs «1000 cern avonawas cnkwsswensawawanadeaneneeanwaen wes 4738-475 
(Breeds and characteristics, 473; statistics regarding the cattle of Baden, 474.) 
Smith, J. A., on black Suffolk pigs ....- 2-2-2. . 2-02 cence ee eee eee ne nee ee ene enaneeeenee wisewiece 790 
Smith, James Henry, commercial agent at Mayence: 
Report: Cattle in the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt .......... ing Sinisa aie iSalewle wa steicidiers -- 483-487 
(Description of duchy, 483; climate, 484; cattle in duchy, 485; cattle statistics of 
duchy, 486; milk, butter, and chieesé yield, 487.) 
Smith, Jonathan, Jersey, on origin and improvement of Jersey cattle ..... aii aeee meemmmaacenee 117 
Smith, Stephen H., consul at New Laredo: 
Report: Cattle-raising in the state of Tamanlipas....... 9 ain aia ain Sis sin @oe-cewiepeieieicloteisle Sansa 592-594 


(Tamaulipas cattle range, effects of drought on cattle-raising, 592; milk, butter, and 
cheese, grasses, cattleexports, &c., 593.) 
Smith, V.V., consul at Saint Thomas, West Indies: 
Report: Cattle and cattle products in Saint Thomas ...... 22.2.0. --cenecescceeececnceenes= 640, 641 
(Imports of cattle; meat imports from the United States ; butter and cheese imports, 
640; Danish vs. American butter in, 641.) 
Soil and substratum : 


632 

492 

269, 271 

BOOM oui ean a cierets ores ewan stele Saia Hisieie arcsec nae wemic winieecbacae Vesmcnsieninecinns 404, 468) 
Bavaria... ; 476 
Brunswick ...-......2..2sc0..05 482 
East Frisia..... in aia we ea 408 
Odenwald .. 471 
Oldenburg a 413 
Schleswig- Holstein .. ad 411 
Silesia.........-.. caine 432 
Wurtemberg .-. 455 
Holland .............. 513 
Honduras eSwie He Sta wae! wexeesnnts eeabeaelletesiaeceee 597 


HQUB ALY). 2oce* 0 oas see aces ene ceocevtesececes 


we cern ee recente tema ne ene negennsteaeeeenes 563 
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Soil and substratum—Continued. Page. 
Italy : 
Piedmont... ..----.--- 0. cee eee cane ee eweeswenenneennoean 329 
Terra di Lavoro... .--.-------e0seeeseewenanenee 328 
TUSCBDY 50.4006 snennnarees seorenes 334 
Venetia 357 
Mexico - --583, 592 
Morocco el 672 
New Zealand..... in wince cia Sarai esis aie aswieuelbe Sellen meemciebasetece yet wt avecusscehete Sessa 650 
QNLANIO cvenc-e enw -.554, 558, 564,566, 568, 570 
Prince Edward Island.....2-.--20020+ cence wenn ce cue nec mane naecceeev ac cccmne ceneesemeenes 575 
Quebec .......-...----- 574 
Russia... -521, 522, 524 
Seychelles .......-2.. eee enceecenneeseenee Ges weiohisiwet wea steseeeeis. stints seecieeeucieeicc.es 674 
Sierra Leone......----------+ Sbeee Seas ewesieceeawecscce esdGeecosucsiaeeci decom apeescmamenimcene 671 
Switzerland 323 
Syria ...-2...0--:ceeeneee 654 
United Kingdom : 
England: . 
Devonshire. .....-.--- ore seer nene oaecee Scule ShanieeecieseaneeceiesincejeSeceeeceueseeas 160,171 
Herefordshire .......- secre scence ccanee ccccnncaneasvenccennnonsccnenetecesseee 162, 171, 191 


Yorkshire .....-.--------eeeeeeeee ee asad wcninctetesdestcGuoesesecrewmccwcosied eaten 158,171 
Great Britain ..........2-.ce2eeeceeceeee gisvacedatveusivevoseteeuecsrcesemoneses sarees 171 


Sonora. (See Mexico.) ry 
Spackman, Samuel, consul at Cologne: 
Report: Cattle in the Rhine Province ....-..--------2-e seen seen ee concen ene nee ne eeneens 487, 489 
(Cattle census of: Birkenfeld and Westerwald breeds, 487; Hifel breed ; noun and 
feeding, cattle market of Neuss, shipment of cattle to the United States, 488 ; 
special statistics of cattle, topography of province, characteristics of the sev- 
eral breeds in, 489.) 
Spain. (See also Andalusia, Catalonia, and Galicia.) 
Cattle census of.......---- wow eee teen ee eee Wee nea eee cee nenen anne eee eet tere ere ne cnn ere eee 14, 400. 
Special statistics of cattle: 


(Under this head are embraced the tabulated statements from the several consulates, 
covering, in condensed form, names of breeds; milk, butter and cheese yields; 
habitat; weight; age at maturity; how long bred pure; products; housing; 
feeding, &c.) 


365 
- 632 
491, 492 


. 472, 474 
imc . 478-480 
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Special statistics of cattle—Continned. Page. 
Italy: 

Piedmont Gabjels sSaleseeeecseee ease ce aeisice cs! Sicoe ache wes Seve tettclosddeedseceseesieeeiecins 329 

328 

333 

-- 955-358 

‘ 672 

New Zealand ......-. sivanemae oases Soarecte wiaibie Side acacia Srorocie abel eeemamees teeta werent 650 


. -553-555, 558, 563, 566, “566, 567, 569, 570 


Quebec .........2-------- depieScemoaricisctemekedters hs Seabeie wee wacicisciemce eee odsaseaiceee ees . 
Raslaisesccsccecs csc scenscee see Q@ececeessenesrstieceaeeccscemscusieresrsecteaests 

San Domingo .....--..--- bie Suisidalsjciasee ccs oben Guid ga cae bee Rioete Snes eae Neate case 
Seychelles. scene sac nnneic ne peecicacwecsicnn rene acmces: fo Sinise ale eidtelainienniei ain nee 

Spain (Western Andalusia) ai wld ois sleicls Sislviais ‘vices ctouecle cin 


Switzerland sc ccc seseccccccescesvassscwscansesevesessss 
Syria .....-..... 
United Kingdom 
MPa «cia: iciae som cwacs ce ve menaitwaleiiaisae sescuecawdu res scucsoseesesatateacanssensscseeces 227, 228 
SCO AN 1 veisre esis c osieeisicis cinetigsin oe sio'ae ise sto ssoeciceene seuece, Si cevem oo ade he estcuineben sie 216, 219 
Spencer, O. M., consul-general at Melbourne : A 
Report: Cattle in Victoria .. * 651 
Spencer, Sanders, on Yorkshire pigs.......--2--.cccseecc sees cena eens cee tee cone cee n ee eweee ees 789, 790 
Stanton, Edgar, consul-general at St. Petersburg 
Report: Cattle-breeding in Russia.... 
(Breeds in Russia, and milking qualities of, 519; weight and milk and meat product of a 
cattle, 520; area and population of the Russian Empire, provincial charac- 
teristics of Russia, 521-523; pictures of Russian cattle, 523.) 
State aid and encouragement to: 


Cattle breeding: 
54 
53 
528 
560 
303 
626 
Stephenson, Clement, on Polled Angus cattle ............--------eee ee cne cee cane aig eiae'e Memiccinnais 139 
Sterne, Henry, consul at Buda-Pesth: 
Report: Meat and dairy cattle in Hungary ...--...-. 2222-22-22 cece ee nee e ee cece nec ceeecene 527-536 


(Cattle-raising in Hungary; meat and work cattle; cross-breeds for dairying, 527; 
State encouragement of cattle-breeding, the White cattle of Hungary, 528; 
price of White cattle, Buffalo cattle, 530; housing, feeding and breeding in 
Hungary, butter and cheese-making in Hungary, 531; cattle census and im- 
ports of Hungary, 532; imports of canned beef from the United States, ex- 
ports of Hungarian meats and cattle, healthiness of Hungarian cattle, 533; 
transportation to the United States, outlook for cattle-breeding in Hungary, 
534; special statistics of, ning Hungarian cattle, 535; climate, soil, topog- 
raphy, weights, &c., 536.) 
Steuart, John H., consul at Antwerp: 
Report: Cattle in Belgium ......2...200. 2-20 eenene ces e cen ee nee cee e ee enon ence eceeeeeceees 359, 360 
(General information concerning Belgian cattle, 359; transportation to the United 
States, 360.) 
Stewart, Robert, Stirling, on Highland cattle........2...-.ceeeeesceeeeececeeeccevccccenaccee 147 


Stone, Frederick W., Guelph, Ontario, on Hereford cattle 556 
Stock-raising in Mexico ...-......00..0c00--ceccceceneceees 3 589 

Ranges and herders in Honduras ..............--- bemciee . ‘ 599 
Stratton, R.,on Duffryn Shorthorns ...........-.2..cceeeeee 69 
Studer, A. G., consul at Singapore: 

Report: The water buffalo of Siam and Malaysia .....cc.ecences snaceecenecccceaccneeeenes 660, 661 
Stuttgart, prices of meat in..... eiiawaleeneseed: ain We die sin’ ele Coe cia’ ce Niels cisis'we eigiais eae asbesemals cea 456 
Suffolk : 

Cattle, milk yield ..... sieeuibcielatawecare 

Topography, soil, climate, &o. 


Sumatra, cattle plague in .......... 
Surridge, Mr., on Devon cattle ........... 
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Suasex cattle: ‘ Page. 
Characteristied ....-.0cacsccnce saneervec<-d WSecledis ets weretraseeee esse! seeneseenee Gl, 72, 114-116 
Housing and feeding 
Milk, butter, and cheese yield 


CIWS once stale mamnepaensicd wanamencneunds ew roy eee any eamdidn nears erenenp neue erases 

Price of. -osicsescesese 

Value, as meat cattle 

W Gig htiObier sccc. sect eneesecenecteeea Ee ene ea ree me erent ere Foe 62, 74, 115, 160, 180, 198 

Working, manner of.......-.. Ro aidetticaladeescaaeader Se Spruce ad entamseaineaeeaeneete eves waite 116 
Sussex: 

Guernsey cattle in: Report of breeder «22+ jane0-seeeasnsenvecues Wasddsieceswencos tumoesnues 126 

Topography, soil, climate, &0......2....0e.-eeeenneenceene Macese scccsecswersesawecesed 160, 161, 198 
Sutton, Warner P., consul-general at Matamoros: 

Report: Cattle breeding in Northorn Mexico -........4.-.0-0---eeeeneceeeneeeeee eciaiawisis 576-585 


(Origin, breeds, uses, milk, butter, and cheese, 576; rar iations of breeds, colors, grasses 
and other food, water and water-tanks, 577; imports of improved stock, 577; 
methods of breeding, 578; value of Mexican cattle for the United States, 580; 
exports of cattle to, and imports of cattle products from the United States, 581; 
Mexican duties, cattle census, 582; diseases, weight, and measure of cattle; 
soil of Northern Mexico, 583; climate, elevations, &c., 584; illustrations and 
acknowledgments, 585.) 
Swinburne, John, on Highland cattle.......... wee ceecs sa nisecccecueee om tine ninco: eais eiwncisicie lems 146 
Swine. (See Hogs.) 
Swiss cattle: 


In Italy. ..--2.--2. 022-02 e eee gunn eendsercaxuss wwee ew ediuecessewmes Sebiceaniicbencicememachces 324 
United States........-.--.. cicero cinta je a see nee en ete eee e cee rere 288, 318 
System of slaughtering cattle ......--.-..2---0esse-eeneeee dene we cenene teen ce ccnceeens aac 295 
Switzerland: 
American butter, cheese, and meats in........ kgs Nese eiscinsie's signees de sciweciiciosns ee siseees 321 
Breeds of cattlein: 
Appenzell .........-- oewecceees see eeeeweeee wane eeneren fee eee nee n eee eee e renee ne 307 
Black-spotted Freiburg......--.--------- sete eeeeeee weet eee r ence en ene eateoemmceeasen 291 
Brown Schwitzer .........-.0------0-cceeee wees ewerrencee wainmintaewee we wedleneaa +287, 291, 298, 306 


Cross-breeds...-..--.. cece secnnessereeeee distieinicig ears se iS eeieb ein Sialacie wins. cienis’s smreeidieerees 291 
Binsédeli sce cic ccccase ccesiescccwescessscesesnie Gaieswecen ee sia eens ow esies eeemee wes eenees 307 
Miscellaneous ......----.seeee---ceeene tec cence eeeeees eeeeee cece eens eet e en eemeeeneee 305 


Mountain... eee eee e ewer eensseee 307 

Simmenthal ee eee ee 287, 289, 298, 297, 304 
Butter-making in .......---sceececeeene cence seme nna e ns wecnneceww en acerenesencnnnenenceas 314, 315 
Cantonal prize shows..-....--- cab seseinemiecinse ns: Uedowiciailsietsesiece seueeebecl soon ae veewmecce 307 
Consus of cattle. .....--22 cen rec ee eee e een wee en eceee WieleSleide Bie'Soe Saisie dee ce se seweseeresieeee 10, 400, 321 
Characteristics of cattle ........-2.020eneeeceeeee bctioceeewceet eases a bwesasewsiaseeiciewese te 307, 322 
Cheese-making in...-..-.-- ie Saddccbsepetionsions'sedswewsst testa aces seseue 315, 682, 684 
Cheese, analysis, prices, and quality OF nn ccamanecenarces vecwaenecorscee= mibciee Sawlecemeolmne 684 
Condensed milk, manufacture in....--.-----------+--- seen eeene we sitieianin wi ele esnccmceses ae 312 
Dairying on the High Alps .....-.------- daisecnesicees pW eWSciesdbeSedscesceaacteecisteaeceue *. 311 
Exports of: 

Butter ...--- 220 nee cence cece eee nec neenan seme cenenw ences seneoeeee ese WteMendetismee es 315 

Cattle .....- 287, 288 

Cheese. .-..... 317, 684 

Condensed milk .....-.--..-02-2eceeenee nec eeeeee 312 
Feeding cattle im ..-....2.2---.eeeennecenen cern eeenee ---296, 299, 300, 301, 323 
Grasses, cultivated .....-..--------+-20--+- 323 
Gover t assi to eattlect br 307 
Grazing cattle on the Alps.....-- 310 
Housing and caring for cattle ......-.------------ seneeneeeeee wee seme ne cnewee 293, 308, 309, 310, 323 
Imports of : 

Butter... -- 2. ene c eee oe ewe eee reece scence ne cnc eneeee cer en ween nee cnascaneenanerccee 315 

Cattle... 220. waccen een nce e eee e ne cnn nce emnen nen netmenanamnneenearccncse ate nnnnanscccne 287, 321 

Cheese... a. cence enn cece ee ee renee cence nena tenes net ee nnn enen nent ema aereereaness 684 
Meat product of cattle i 295 
Milk-care establishments. 312 
Milking qualities of cows .--....-2-.-----e0e ees seneen cere ners tence eter eee reer ese e ree e nec ees 292, 298 
Milk yield of cows .....-----+----+22eseeceneeeecceteer res Rae ere 297, 299, 306, 319, 322 
Percentage of cattle-breeds in - gsesemeenlesacmewsneesim coeseswce en ee sce 318 
Prices of cattle in ..... wet eee peers 288, 290, 292, 299, 300, 302, 303, 305 


Parity of milk......... Javea ddacustedecinan .ccbewtterweueasd ansedeaencieense esa eee eee 312 
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Results of breeding from imported stock .........-.----e0.---- ee sieipeieisars eee ete riekeidoewey 
Special statistics of cattle. 
Soil and substratum.....-...-. , 
System of slaughtering cattle in.....-. 22.20.20. cence eee ee eee eee oon tenes newer en tenccccns 295 
Transpcrtation of cattle to the United States... 2.1.0.2... ces e eee e eee ete een eeeee cone 288, 296, 303 
Weight and measurement of cattle ......-.. -- 298, 297, 304, 306, 322 
‘Working qualities of ‘Cattle sexes ccevsncosesaciiie sca Senienies sjeccnerincneeeeaiieeeasiemesn. ces 297 
Syria: 
Breeding and raising cattle in... . 0.2.2.2. .2e eee cee n ae ewe eee n cree een seen ener nena nnaaes 652 
Breeds of cattle in (Joulany, Belady, and Haysy) -..--.-....00-- 22 scene cence nee eee ee eens 652 
Meat, milk; and ‘Gheese in. 0. 62:2 <ccies cvnececisicsieee tens cae seecewesscessecesneseeecosesueees 653 
653 
654 
653 
Tallow exports from the United States .....-..... aia aieteiee siesta deatremecesuese: esimesisdclovinge 21,39 


Tamaulipas. (See Mexico.) 
Tanner, George C., consul at Verviers and Liege: 
First report: Cattle-breeding in Europe and in the United States._..........-- oceans Seems 41-56 
(General information, 41; care of cattle in Europe and in the United States, 42; cost of 
producing fine cattle in England, 43; caution to Galloway breeders, 45; feeding 
stuffs, 46; experiments in fattening steers, 47; feeding cattle on turnips, food 
of pregnant animals, feeding dairy cows at the Munster Dairy School, 48; tatten- 
ing American cattle in England, exercise for cows, 49; cattle shows in England, 
50, 54-56; how cattle degenerate, early imports of blooded cattle into the United 
States, American farmers at fault,51; American craze for English cattle, 52; 
Government encouragement of European cattle-breeding, 53.) 
Second report: Cattle and cattle breeding in Belgium ..........-2- 2.20.20 20- cece e ee eeeees 366-370 
(Belgian cattle breeds, assumed origin of the Shorthorn, 366; cattle census of Belgium ; 
favorite breeds; the Hollandais, 367; the Flemish cow ; the Flechet breed; im- 
ports of butter into Belgium, 368; imports of meat and meat cattle into Bel- 
gium, counterfeiting American products, 369; American products for Belgium, 
370; preservation of meats and vegetables fresh, 370, 699-701.) 
Tarentaise cattle (mountain cattle) ........-2--..02.e cece ee ences 728 


Taylor, Alfred, Norfolk, on Red Polls. . isp 70 
Taxation and export duties, cattle.... -- 580, 599 
Canes, wctrolin France (cattle) sass cncnndesinantavccws ceseniasaiecenaweeewnn sweep easier weMEN 260 
Tax on Cattle in. Kio de. Saneid «cc cues cue ercnuneweriowssuaeses one steseeseerconyrcercwesewues See 632 
Tests (sce also Trials) : 

At the Agricultural College and Model Farm, Ontario (milk yields of several breeds.) ..-.. 561 

London dairy ......---..-. 202, 720 

Milk and cream in England. 89 
Tethering cattle in Jersey 117 
The Times, London, on ‘‘American Craze for English Cattle’’.... 52 
Thomas, Richard, on Welsh cattle...............--.2---.00- 155 
Thompson, A.J., shipper of Canadian cattle to England......-.22-..-seee cece ene eceeece eee eee 6 
Thuringia. and ft Peoples scscexcnenvesnusicnnnes sence pease nedece niet enUabepeenennwneedegy 438 

Butter and cheese; breeding from imported cattle; distribution of cattle; population... a 441 

Characteristics of cattle (Allgauer, Heilbronner, Ot) Dene 438, 439, 442 

Housing, feeding, breeding, &0........-.....0005 ceccenccnee ee cence cee cen ean ceenereenceees 

Sizing cattle in; cows as draught animals.... 

Special statistics: milk yield, weight, price........-.....--. 

Topography, climate, soil, &c 


Tillage lands of Oldenburg..... ois Hees euesesesans 
Tondern cattle: 

Characteristics . 
Milk yield -..... 
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” Topography of—Continued. Page. 
Germany—Continued. 


mamas 356 
Bia cleicie Sacer cinciniaw' a sigiowsicaceseiceme te rcintes 672 


575 


‘Quebec, province of................. 
Russia: Baltic provinces and Finland. .........0.scccucccnnescannecccccccccsccccecccccecues 524, 525 
S6ychelles enn ucicsniaeewacawassecerswosscers G@RiSeRe sce yetet wees eens ceuee Scie ewnse sie ae ee tees 674 
Sierra Leone aejaicisiciafsanicl bie aierelnre ciate cities ciewie sic eiete 


Norfolk .....-.-. pis cu cache aa waw te nets oe ae Wav ees oad abedin weaee ae satuuneeen es Y 164 
SUSS@R nc ose ecicasceeteawsscccseieicoescn Sustessetusetlesg Lisigbietneeeccaeaeweasase 160 
Scotland s.2cnese2iGace iesetigncctvecesexse sue silacseacsenceaseaeeasecene aioenseaees 169, 217, 221 
Wales; Anglesea. a neve cca cccaccecncecseccdseceeeenatwews secseteetecs see te ceeee cmc 166 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley .......00.2220020ccceeenee cen renee cen e nn eues cece cenecneanereeeesees 664 
‘Transportation of cattle to the United States (routes, cost, feed, attendance, &c.): 
BLOM Bel Gian 2.52 io we asins wa cemingaes sp eewed valeseaucewsseeediwesseesieessecesmeeeceeees 
Denmark.... 2.0.2. 22. eee eee e eee e ee en eee 
France, from Bordeaux....-.---2-20scesneccen ne concent eeeceees weegbcnsmensowemnesicen, 
Germany: 
East Friesland and Oldenburg..............0e+-ee+-6 419 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and Hesse-Nassau.. . x 396 
Harz Mountains ...... 2.0.02 -ceeeceneseneneeccees Saees cede ose seen Sesiniayreistainsicis 483 
Rhine Province. ....-...-------+0- abana diac mele seta gindcens etlaemawinndoumne erase 488 
< 434 
Hollands sceekosncvsw sess argee decisis concwcinewer ee ewdlec cecicdea es ctiocsice cw siveuatoawasis ” 506, 516 
Hungary ..-..---.- 2. cee e ence eee cer cew ence Ge Savio wesct Stscietebsewenscancacs ravajaaysrees 534 
Italy: 
Genoa to New York.........0.------0-eeeee Rclsto wsiviele wiaaieiniea telecine saibieea teas 325 
Leghorn to New York.......--..-00+6 a sls mien Winnie Sie winie lose ie wise ate wie oil geia sie'sialainimemicte! 832, 335 
Naples to New York.. 
Venice to New York........-.- 
Mexico (driving) ......-. 
New Zealand... 
Ontario. 
Russia. . 
Spain ..--. 
Switzerland .. 
Byte onc swears 
United Kingdom............-- 
England: 
Bristol (Herefords)...-. so epbibivlselainiesiste aielsie win! i aieaieweapenriescesederissecereates 178 
Liverpool.......--.- 169, 205, 694 
London ......... eat a7 
Ireland ... cee 227 
SGotlana 2:ccnesces eeaeccedesecoensbecpeclecpiovserewrasesarisaceciilsee eee --218, 214, 222 


667 


Yang-tse-Kiang Valley aidwisictaieesisiele BGa Sela sie dia wiesia diese wisicG siais wiio ncaa a eee ee! 
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Page: 
Treadwell, John, Eylesbury, on sheep and cattle in Bucks .....-0: eesessthevcecccnswncenensner 71s 
Treatment : 

Of Ayrshire cattle ........ eannccbscnccancccccncseenns 168: 
Jersey calves, in Jersey ... wabislesioes’ 119° 
Shorthorns on & mode] farm ....cc.ccccnncwe cccscccnne sennue cemeaeaatens reenesaaseneccns 105- 

Treviso, province of, cattle in........ cence cecceececcceescccccccccesceraceters sewecnes 338- 
Trials (see also Tests): 
Milk: 
In England, Red Polled cows 89- 
various breeds . 104 
Holstein, model farm............. 22. seecenecnscceeccecsane 412 
Ontario agricultural school....-.-.--2..-....005 00+ ee econ ee cecenn tenner terenneonne . 561 
Saxony, Frisian, Schleswig, and Silesian cows, five years’ trial........------------ . 412° 
Triesdorf cattle (err ly spelled Friesdorf on page 392): 
Origin, characteristics, milk yield, &¢ 392 
PICO) is stercrswasrosie cweteiwauiasicin pea gewasesatese wea 396. 
Tuscany: : 

Chianina breed: weight, price, feeding and housing, 331; characteristics, 332, 334, 

Maremmana cattle in..........-.....-- winiaiareie siniaraciae- ate 

Milk, butter, and cheese yield of Cows ..........200- ces nen enone eeee dic anmeie 

SVisZera Cattle Un a wsscie craic ci siearas is aintcralnigainin. wie acisicinie wintesiceemsiows geldicre uae 

Topography, temperature, soil, &c..... 

Transportation to the United States, cost....-......--.++ 

Weight of Chianina cattle 2.2.2. ...00. eens cee cee ences eee e een en cee c ee ceeeeeewetneseee 834 

Tyssen, Amherst, Mr., M. P., weights and measures of Red Polls......-....... oe ieee ae wie oie as 92 
Udine, province of: 

Cattle Of: ccasceewvseiacsigwaaceasuss etinwelavads Seberecnseeeseeuen adit el eNeetineseetetsios alae 837 

GM AG6 Of 2 no en a iswe atts nd eee te estreeeeeeakk gets eexsesieweeweecaeseoeeeeverees eee 366 

GT ASSES) eo ssice mtn egseee arian tem oie Se seed mwisis'e clea an aomciaae cease akiiine cies ema sceodmeseate 358: 

Herding and dairying in..... dite seuweien an gewakdnesinenenn 337 

Improving cattle in........ Singing Slesiees Sesiocm es crScpdoeiess taboued aoe case sebeeciioneuigenges 338 

Mountain and pasture lands. «2-0 cccccec seces cess casecccsccveccessevascecsssessesrsesse see 336. 

Soil aiid substratum, s.,.-. nce seme cacseseeie tale sec ncsitidntee ace die on vie SBS ee Sencieheeaw dowe 357 

Union dairies in Denmark ...........-. somieisie male cicisee wah cedesiege ouacwaascie Rd secseseecien Peres 498 
United Kingdom: 
Breeds of cattle in: 
Ay Pahtte aac seppacsins eoeene te uuleswacaiedls/saaunieacwensvaudenssst «++-.-68, 184, 168, 199, 211, 220, 740 
Devon . 
Dexter. 228 
Galloway. vccceiccies siccicsies teeeesetaceneescces eve 
GUCLH SOY iciocica evince peiie eeie wees’ aeicte.nis eine dje sineweieren we weld wweiedanie swine ciecpemsee soecaie 64, 124 
Hereford. 58, 110, 16}, 172, 181, 190, 739 
Highland » csccicscaswnecteewsiasiwesjciee can ninin cic onion sine ne acter enseceecegee-+- 63, 148, 196, 212, 218 
SOL BOY:<iose Sele cinleigio ws nj0e'sm sale oiS a(era.n-o cia vars Graig ulate ain pelea dare male Gace mereee 64, 116, 166, 200, 205, 41 
TROL yo cinid aiaid yeh ceeeyuta yaaa nse ope die ate as etminre w gyre tare’ abu wlatelnl cia e eivie atota Sica cinieinelrateletenteeraie 65, 129, 226-. 
EAMOPICH ABIES 5 cacns' as wanvinnw neusyensadepeencrnennneshanWieawnanssnedenensmer uae veux 228 
Longhorn... Gad aie Wie aewibeniseueee ce acim meseici eeweeenecincciaes itl 60, 94, 199, 739 
Polled, ANGUS sew cseje sr caemercte ace diswc adn weiewicen San cin bee oesievewrecicmnseac 62, 139, 164, 193, 209, 218 
ENO Pie EEE Ata sie nin ates a ween tes Uaad muneweeeen tn ndadeuwen wancsnbcenaaawk 61, 86, 162, 196- 
sckleuluaeecl espe Sale fein tint wiercreteimemmicteclaed 142: 
Jue sasanseseeees earnest 59, 98, 157, 188, 213, 735 
ee CE RERE ot CLANGN AW Rhee Heine om iniceomenininie 739: 
ie tedehehaesecsssacseseawacanand 61, 114, 160, 197, 740 
tke Su alwisislewacce eee bscieter g encase 65, 153, 166, 198, 742 

Breeders of prize cattle in-...... a jn Suteieielxigsielvsiaweetewise eesete sere: 712 

British cattle and cattle imports................. aleiewiaeii eetee' is area 79-81. 

British cattle markets -.............-- Wesel emis ene tan eeiieibecsts eee 696. 

‘Cattle shows in ........0....00.cccccencceccoceeeeees wou aasecebice 50, 54. 

Census of cattle in. -. 22... eee cece seen ne cece ee ccecenececece 16, 80- 

Central Chamber of Agriculture .............ccceceseeceenerece SreRmeSTeSS sia ateteians wees 722 

Cost of producing fine cattle in..............-. wece Scie eee San prone ditdasseterecccecdene: “49-48% 

Herds, noted in: 

Abbey Farm Shorthorn... .........0.c0ccecceeneecene fe Soot tet a Nate yn es oer 72 
Cotswold Shorthorn ...............00. cence ceenancncneeccnceuncace sida etancmrgd iotet Th 
Denchfield Shorthorn 73. 
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@Onited Kingdom—Continued. Page. 
Herds, noted in—Continued. 
Hutchinson Shorthorit sangsscccsceses- veesesccssesscassescccus~ ccvaasiwssasdesscevesss. 105 
Lofft-Suffolk Red Polled ,.. 2 
Lord Braybrook’s Jersey 121 
Morland Sussex..... Onna cme eee cnn n we ene n eee cernneneranenacemeeneeseennnceseeeaae 


_ Sandringham (various). . 

Shorthorn-Gwyn .... on A 70 

Somerset Devon ... euicianisias Suis’ waite giewismiaia cuspeGeesectieucecicse ens 70 

Sussex Guernsey .....- cede ah dts Ainwicwadtoeitedunwtesieneectesic 126 

Taylor's Red Polled ..... 7 
Fattening American cattle in....-....... Ransceeseceaes eibcisGiesisieenieie eavintccewce sels seecetes 49 
Geological character of ..........--.... Seeccdeesineees eiowaid datas seitemainnwstisemeniostamaeciee 67 
Hogs, breeds and breeding in....... Sen talbie’alvein wae eebee caine da:ssle ele dainesieentclactinucecemsens 760 
Imports into: 

Butter and butterine ....4-....---ccecece canons cccnccceneceenes fala caren aida sae aensvan 15,92 


Canned beef, American.... 


Oleomargarine........-. 9s co siaicinein i Sieiaiaieiois aie Sielate w fo wialn'Sis ain Sin nnieedinejeuin anal we aaicuinsiasias 16 
Preserved meats... ---..0.seenesee wise cinnicieomaeniscucciaeeenn a cidinte oid wie eae elem nh aceaebe's 12-14 
Position of dairy farming in z 716 
Publications concerning cattle in.....- Sebeiiecameicugswectancedee cn dain delteaceictesniesetece: 66 
Sheep, breeds and care of (s¢6 Sheep) .....- 2... ccc scnesccesnceecnenceneccce cans cocenssenues 762-789 


Wnited States: 
Best cattle for import into: 


dst uee waa nieate a ania wares ean ex 505, 516 
wee -=-265, 279, 283, 285 

enavawbtesess 418, 423, 434, 482, 487 
Fan gaviad. .... 20. ececgecnneaccenaesanscensceneccnenennerenscces win walveneeeewamamawecte or 528 
Italian - -325, 331, 334, 354 
580 


523, 524 


‘Canadian cattle comp 3 in, operat of. 
‘Care of cattle in, and in Europe, compared . 
Cattle breeding in, and in Europe..... 41 


Census of cattle in .... 12 
-Condensed-milk factories in 313 
Exhibition of Irish See sealed butter in ......---------+ ak nene ones ede eneeeee een 229, 233 

Exports from: 
Beef, canned..... aida dined ee bu eee rnethacene esas ane cenee conn n ecm mean cneeeseeeenesennee 4, 21, 22, 37 
fresh... 4, 8, 11, 13, 22, 28, 37 


Milk yield of cows in, as compared with Swiss cows.. 
Purchasing foreign cattle for, best place, time, and way: 
British cattle.......---2+ssereseseeeeeeeecees 
French ¢attle.... 
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United States—Continued. Page.. 

Transportation of cattle to the United States, routes, cost, feed, attendance, &c. (See 

Transportation.) 

Treasury cattle commission on the healthiness of American cattle ......---------cee+ssa0- 644. 
Uri cattle, characteristics, milking qualities, &c.-.......2....000 concen cree ne eeeeees seeweeaseee 726. 
Uruguay: 

Census of cattle 

Climate ........ “ 

Export. Gf DOOF <2 52 52:caisieisis:0 spe mnicicis o aienine sidecaenyon ddais Semee cic nwcajeien ee ee OSR RN ween nenee 623 

Hroz6nsMeAt Prades coc de winin rd emcicesiwais ow tie doe ac ais dawsoninciasinwe Ma dtemeveidnisieciesi Sewieminwid ieee 

Liebeg’s extract of beef factory in. 

Slaughter of cattle, statistics Of...... 2.0.00. 2.0. eee eee ee eee eee cree ne cece nance ee nennee 

Value of lands and stock ... 
Wily Brea Ci goose sais sicieic uisie sjetbis wiv nveicnestia aiticip sinsmv seis ousinielsns ene ae OA nace diet weeele eRe ewaa aes 
Vegetables and meats preserved fresh, Belgian process .... 
Venetia: 

(For particulars relating t8 each province in Venetia, see Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, 
Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, and Vicenza.) 
Breeds of cattle in, and charactistics of........2....-2...ceee cee e eee eee eet n eee n ne eees 356: 


Climate and topography of 356 
Geological formation of 335. 
Milk, butter, and cheese yield of cattle im -....- 0.2.0... . cece cence eee ee eee eens ease 355 
Special statistics of. - - 855-358 
Substratum and Qrassee :a< aceecceesicsainesicincsinsecees ace cnssiecew swiss steseceee esses nescence 358 
"Weight nd ize Of O8ttléiscacscnnesenanws sewerenkeiuwnnes Veweewemer nn eieurnd oseeeeae ee 355 
Venezuela: 
(Area and population, interior communication, number of persons engaged in the cattle 
industry, character of cattle in, 637; rounding up cattle, pasturage, price of 
cattle, 638; Maracaibo cattle supply and demand, 638.) 
Venice, district of : 
Cattle in, and discription of district ...........00- seer neee ne cane ee cweeen ceeneeeee wieletiaicens, 353 
Climate and topography e 356 
Substratum and cultivated grasses ....-..-.-.---- sie ibialeinisienie’e dnalemaetae videte Siew Seeaisl Seelam cues 358 
Verona: Climate, soil, substratum, grasses .........---.- diainible De Wass aigleinisniete: nig'b 6G shale sielsiawiontzjeies 356-358 
Vial, A., vice-consul at Nice: 
Report on cattle in the district of Nice ..... aiecemew ees we ceenee ee eee sinciecedicie sek see te seeks 286 
Vicenza: 4 
Butter and cheese making in ............-.. ae Senaasiees nals ciSisibie ele cia aisieninimcihe'sia ulated wien 344 
Climate of .......--.2. 020. .-- eee eee oid Wits Wisaewicelete Se pheaien Oeiene sta cai ow ewes: ‘ 356 
Dairying in the lowlands ..... arsiaistaredcieieile wat sig Ssaalaniemiiacanice epcieicte ie scesinediewslkidecerenawn 345 
Grasses) ol tivated sia: sisieccjeccis. oc iaie wessiesvowc cia es denclesiewaesirawsee'atswwaneuiceeremeee esse trece 358 
Mountain herding and dairying in...... seen scccsn eens sens cnnr cree sammcccnnrececscnseeees 343 
Mountain to lowland stock-raising ..... ven nen vecwns cocenensccecnseestersaccsans 346. 
SG WE GUAR 4 neareepcencvdacnacedeansiinens dinduwaveiacusdeka seus ninywuwkenmmeniees 357 
GROTTAUNY Bnd Clie eidi cca aca caccunmsDcinnackcapaweananennnseondaeles sean a@ewenevecanie 348, 356. 
Viosca, James, consul at La Paz: 
Report : Cattle in Lower California .--...........-.-000+- eisiesabersiets Sec wissen cas ciewsatsins 596 
Vogeler, Ferdinand, consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Main : : 
Report: Breeds of cattle in Germany........... rane cece ce rect enna st ccea carn ssennsccennn 389-397 
(Cattle in Hesse-Nassau and Prussia, 389; origin of Buropean cattle, 390; the Neckar, 
Simmenthaler, and Limbourg breeds, 391; the Triesdorf, Alb, Schwab Hall, and 
Dutch breeds, 392; the Montafoner, Miesbacher, and Pinzgauer breeds, 393 ; 
the Allgauer and Schwitzer breeds, 394; the Voightland, Angeler, and Podo- 
lisch breeds, 395; the Murzthaler breed, prices of German cattle, cattle ex- 
ports to the United sdaaian: and improvement of cattle in Germany, 396.) 
Vogelsberg cattle...... Silvie ie cee aw Ruma vin Laas ak pealLe neal SHR RENASAER CARER IRCEX ae meee said 485 
Voight, Julias G., commercial ee at Manila: : 
Report: Cattle i in the Philippine Islands ...... Sak censure meiaminess tis eularewaielsewieiticia ‘aig aewisieins 673 
Voightland cattle: 
Characteristics ...-..........0..0.000- edramaesieWeticemetaswe cues 
Price.....-..-- 


Weight and size....... ap nen ss Oekwh ew aban cee pane et ensiewel wena 
Vossler, Professor, Hohenheim Agricultural School, on cattle and cattle-breeding in Wur- 


bem Der eeiesteacc enn envasesas ince ciasigeun Ueica vowalnsatdnambunavenseetaveies seacucc6 ocecciccos 442 
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Page. 
‘Wages of herders in France...............- esebense, se ueineis ne du diese etc eedisincieis av suite cesiicias, 253 
Honduras 599 
Switzerland. 300 

Wales: >. 
Cattle census of.....--..--.----eaeeeee- Wee wee wets ones Sietenseces bie sliicwiawiemiacacec dneseete 80 

Welsh cattle (Runts, Black Cattle, é&c.): 

Characteristics of.................- Serre doce enemmmencccenccascecsces-O5, 153, 155, 166, 198, 742 
Docility of........-.0.20-20-- ee en sinew sevntindese uskewwewsswedeasassennswncnuwe 204, 142 
Fattening...... scistid seas secseewe sonics 742 
Herd-book of .........+2-02.-5 sis beesdcipenissccwasicust 166 
Milk, butter, and cheese yield ..... wean oe. 75, 154, 155, 166, 171, 198 


Origin and history of ............. 
PPO GE paced camnannee ae 


Rearing calves .........--.- eee Sneceuacen sears sat mececteesioes 154 
Testimony of noted breeders. Prine caeinibueeibin 155, 156 
Weight Of nsswassexcxceovenns cxnaatdy 154, 155, 166, 198, 742 
Yield of, as dairy cattle....-......2-....00..ece000 sla ciate 154 
Walker, Mr., on milk vs. butter yield of Jerseys, and rearing calves 118 


Wamer, William D., commercial agent at Dusseldorf: 
Report: Cattle breeds in Germany 
(Dutch and Semmenthal breeds, 404; Swiss, Montafoner, and Algan breeds, 405; fatten- 
ing cattle in Germany, 406; statistics of ox fattening and prices of German 
cattle, 407.) 
‘Water buffalo of Siam and Malaysia .......... adie saaulssian suclelnes icine weiss sino s ow cattamicelace, 
‘Water supply for cattle in Mexico... 
Weald of Kent, cattle and sheep in..... . 
‘Weather reports, value of, to farmers...-.......0-+-eeeeeee Ov ena en cweenaneere cancanacnecccncs 
Webster, A. G., consul at Hobart: 
Report: Cattle in Tasmania. ..............-..2c0. eens eee ee eee so cece onincinvinsnsivienescdensios 
Weights, size, and measurement of cattle (See also Special statistics) : 


SIN IANS SIS cca 74, 188, 168, 171, 200,216, 219, 525 
.72, 74, 109, 110, 160, 164, 171, 180, 192, 201, 203 


weeeeeneeee 149, 151-153, 195, 211, 216, 219 


Various breeds, daily increase. 


125 


59, 72, 74, 114, 161, 162, 171, 173, 184, 191, 203 
as enneecnneo V4, 145, 146,189, 197, 216, 219 
oeveeee 74, 167, 171,201, 206 


61, 74, 87, 92, 165, 166, 171, 180, 194, 201, 203, 216, 218, 219 
.-61, 71, 74, 87, 92, 139, 163, 171, 180, 196, 203, 204,216, 219 
soa---59, 70, 74, 103, 158, 171, 180, 190, 202; 208, 205, 216 

eens esveues 62, 74, 115, 160, 171, 180, 198, 203 


47, 123 


Welsh..........- -74, 154, 155, 166, 171, 198, 742 


Danish ..-. ---81, 491, 492, 494, 495, 524 
Datel 2.2... cewnes ccccesensoar cance cnaccncensccersencensaunenenan snnmesanensasens «---81, 393, 437, 512 
Ecuadorian ‘635 
French......---.ssccee--ee- wees veces Sl, 244, 248, 250, 255, 257, 265, 274, 276, 296 
German ... 81, 391-395, 405, 406, 409-412, 424,.435, 437, 439, 442 
Hungarian. .......ccccccessences rence creennscoeececnsencee Jib peeUCe TIERRA dion nvenasan O86 B86 
Italian .... 296, 327-329, 331, 338, 334, 355, 356, 365, 373 
JAPANOBO . 22. cane an anacccenanrwonnn eee nen cnn cmenne ce ncce ne ensenene cones enn snnceseneane 663 
Malaysian (buffalo). . 5 661 
Mexican ..... . 583 
New Zealand .....2...cccccccncccccncccccccscccncncrecerecccnssenccnscecece acteaceaneecce 650 
Ontario ........ 81, 553, 554, “368, 561, 664, 566, 567, 569, 570 
DOVER WOG scar te wearer swank seeernede senses saben as ennenneseeemetsasdonnnennens nisin area ak 81 
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Weight, size, and measurement of cattle—Continued. Page. 
Prince Edward Toland ...... 22.200 sccsnccccnnccenscsscccescnccsnnccscacsccee 575 
Quebec ...-...-.---eee-e-e1- e+ hiwenrnemencnes 574 
Russian ......- - -520, 524, 525 
San Domingo .. 640 
Singhalese........-..-.--0+-+ . 656 


South African (Cape bates 


Yang-tse-Kiang Valley ..... 
Wells, Willard S., consul at Dundee: 
Report on cattle in Scotland ............. ain Kfath ee sner ed ece pandas armen exmeane eee 208-217 
(Introductory, 208 ; Polled Angus, 209; Polled Galloways, 210; Ayrshires as dairy cat- 
tle, 211; Highland cattle, 212; Shorthorns in Scotland. offspring of imported 
cattle, best method of exportation to the United States, 213; best Scotch cattle 
to export, price of, and cattle statistics of Scotland, 214; imports and exports 
of meat and cattle, nature of import supplies, imports from the United States and 
best means of enlarging, 215; special cattle statistics for Scotland, 216; topog- 
raphy, climate, soil, &c., 217.) 
Welsh cattle. (See Wales.) 
Welsh, William L., consul at Florence: 
Report: Cattle i in Tuscany .... 
(The Chianina breed, 330; cattle of the Val di Chiana, 331; transport of cattle to the 
United States; Maremmana cattle; Svizzera cattle, 332; purchasing Italian 
cattle; special cattle statistics, 333; topography, climate, soil, &c., 334.) 
Westerwald cattle: 
Characteristics, milk yield, weight .............--.0-0seesseeenee Seceesieeees iocotsace eben 489 
Prices of. 
White cattle of Hungary : 
Characteristics 
Fattening qualities. ... 
Meat and labor qualities. 
Milk yield ..........-.-- 
Origitiscasceccisass 
Price .....--- 
Weight and size 
White cattle of Tuscany. (See Chianina cattle.) 


White, Mr., Wiltshire, on Hereford cattlo........--.-sncecccenseenrennranee pene ewe ee eneene wees 177 
White, Mrs., Roussaillerie Farm, on Guernsey cattle.........- son Gavnaues weeenn cnecenenceeeenne 125 
Wild cattle: : 
OF MOXI00 6 o.00 -necccecessaessasccsersussaesesseseecece come cenaeeen one ew meee emcees en escces 579 
the Pampas, Argentine Republic..................+- Ge wacie Geclasvoue sein eeoasee ance iS shaians 604 
Wilken, C., on Polled Angus catitle..........2-2120-.cenceeneeeee nr eheasen nwa na qos 141 
Willard, A., consul at Guaymas: 84: 
Report: Cattleraising ia Sone occ inno nvncndestesavecabwneetatemernsiagesNeseduwsinn: 595 


(Breed; prices ; exports to the. United States ; acacia from the United States ; Etideh 
as a cattle range.) 
‘Wilson, John, consul at Brussels: : : 
Report: Breeds of cattle in Belgium........-.....2-22--2seeeeeeeneeee weet en een ceeeen concen 360-365 
(The Furnes-Ambacht, Ardennaise, Charleroi, and foreign and cross breeds in Bel- 
gium, 361; cattle-feeding, yield of milk of Belgian cows; miscellaneous statis- 
tics, and imports of cattle into Belgium, 363; prices of Belgian cattle; Belgian 
cattle for the United States, and export of American beef and cattle to Belgium, 
864; weight and measurement of cattle. and price of dressed beef, 365.) 
Wilson, John M., consul at Bremen : i 
Report: Cattle in Oldenburg, Jeverland, and E East Friesland Eewtwraisis is aula alad SsierStaamramenicne 418-425 
(Soil and climate, 413; tillage and grazing lands, 414 ; cattle and cattle-breeding in the 
Marshes, 415; superiority of Oldenburg cattle for export; product and export 
of Marsh cattle, 418; export of cattle tothe United States; portraits of Olden- 
burg and East Frisian cattle, 419; housing, feeding, and breeding, 421; Ameri- 
can cattle and -hogs in Oldenburg; imports of meats and dairy products; per- 
centage of breeds in the district; best cattle for export to the United States, 
423; special statistics of Marsh cattle, 424; topography, soil, substratum, 
grasses, housing, feeding, &c., 425.) .. 
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Wilson, Thomas, consul at Ghent: Page. 
Report: Belgian and Dutch milch cows.......... wadawenlon woe aeswesPalsiensa dase Jameoeass as 370-383 
(Dairy machinery; Belgian milch cows, 371; size and weight of Belgian cattle, 373 ; 
milking qualities of Belgian cows, 374; milk-given by sixty English cows for 
twelve months, 375; miJk given by Dutch and Flemish cattle and their crosses, 
878-381; transportation of Belgian cattle to the United States; exportation of 
American horses to Belgium, 382; authorities and sources of information, 383.) 
‘Wiltshire dairy record .............----- ewe duihGtin ow eatatiale ercoR mene fetleweecu atemodamacasee 691 
‘Winter, John F., consul at Rotterdam 
Report: Cattle of Holland 
(Different breeds in Holland, 515; price of Dutch cattle; cattle export and import of 
Holland ; export of Dutch cattle to the United States, 516; census of Dutch — 
cattle, 517, 518.) 
‘Wood, Henry, on Southdown sheep, their history, breeding, &c..... Csuiccveeaiscecckicn: wees esas 763 
Worden, W. A., consul at Charlottetown: 
Report: Cattle in Prince Edward Island. weccesceene 574, 575 
(Cattle breeding, 574; breeds, yield, and weight of cattle; topography, housing, feed- 
ing, &0., 575.) 


Working-cattle in: 
Argentine Republic. ....-....-+00..essassenceenee Aid sw sndagn eee de rae eeeeeKEneemnRemenne 608 
Ceylon 656 
England, Sussex. e 116 
France ..-......- a= 278, 282 
Germany .... -- 892, 393, 480 
HUNG ary... - 20002 e ee nec ence cee reece mene cere mann n ccc ee nmer ewes eees naan neescenreces senses 527 
Italy..... «827, 828, 381-334, 340, 353, 354 
TAPAD «220-2 ane en ence eee ee nee cence meee net w neces aa acncesneeccccerenrsceccnecnnasnaaes 663 
Java....--- as 661 
Malaysia ..-...2.ceenee cnn n ne cncane cen e ne enen ee teenee vecnewadeene cans nenceeeensannenes --- 661, 662 
Mexico ..-.---..- a 588 
Moroceo.......-- serene 672 
New Zealand ........ 648. 
Philippine Islands.-.....-. 673. 
South Africa (Cape Colony) 670: 
Switzerland ............--- are * 289, 297 
ByPidie te csisicsisootes decszns ae ° . 652 

Worthington, John, consul at Malta: 
Report on cattle in Malta. ....-..--..e-ns cece ener cee n nee n eee cone n cence cen ante emt eeee erie +323: 

Wurtemberg: 
Cattle-breeding in 


(Cattle census of, Simmenthaler breil, weight and food, 444; characteristics of ainimanithaler 
cattle, 445; Montafoner and Allgauer breeds, characteristics, &c., 446; Limburger and 
Neckar breeds, characteristics, &c., 447; prices and weight of cattle; cattle-breeding 
at Hohenheim, 448; stabling, feeding, and breeding, and bull-keeping at Kirchheim, 
450; cattle-breeding at Rottweill, 451; cattle-breeding at Kirchberg and at Ravensburg, 
452; cattle-breeding at Heidenheim, 453; cattle exhibition at Heilbronn; cattle trans- 
port via the St.|Gothard tunnel, 453; cattle trade at Calw; cattle fairs in 1882; climate, 
454; soil; distribution of area, 455, 463: meat supply of, 455; meat prices at Stuttgart, 
456; dairy associations: at Aichstettpn (456), at Allgau (457), at Heldenfingen (460); 
characteristics of Wurtemberg cattle, 464.) 


Wyatt, Nevill, on Sussex Guernseys . --.---.---- +--+ sees enee eee en ects nec eeee ce eeneeee wereweeen 126 

Yorkshire, topography, soil, and climate. -...---------2+-20+-- 20s eece seen cere eee 158 
Youatt: 

On Devon cattle...... 222200 eeeeceneeseneceeeccee cee encee ene cneeee cnet eneren seeeccwmenscces 57 

Longhorn cattle.......--..- < 94 

Kerry cattle.... a 180 

Zanzibar, cattle in .....--. ee er ee 672 
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